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An Account • : Kdslb-kh\. and m QJtgty$%,i.or Lower Kash-kar , 
together witji the Pawi-korah. in/dud, 

ing Tal-ash* * %>U Oaft. H G. R.vtertV, ShT Begt,, Bombay X. I, 

W 7 -*** 

Most modern Travellers 4 haVe ‘either* not* mentr^rnfd the two first- 
named countries at, all. in. tli&ir .works, or , have, from ignorance of 
oriental languages, carelessness in writing names, so confounded 
them witli a province of Chinese Tdrkistan, that their very existence 


has been called into question, and even totally denied, by many 



authors. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his excellent work — “ The Kingdom of Canbul,” 
remarks on this very subject in the following manner : — 44 The resem- 
blance of the names led us into great mistakes when we first arrived 
at Peshawar. We bought tea, which we were told was brought from 
Ivaushkaur (Cashgar), and the first people whom we asked respecting 
the distance told us we might easily go to Kaushkatir, and return 
within a fortnight. In time, however, we obtained more precise in- 
formation.’* These doubts and mistakes have been solely occasioned 
by not taking proper account of the mode of writing, and the pronun- 
ciation of the names of the two countries ; that of- Chinese Tartary 
being written (kfah-ghar) , whilst that of which I intend giving 

some account, is written (kdsh-kar), a very different sound to 

that of the former. 

The native land of all the chimeras of B&khtro Indian origin, con- 
tained in the mythological system of the ancient Persians, as indicated 


* Being ike continuation to 44 Notes on Kd/ristdn,” in No. 4 of the J< 

for 1851). 
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from the ruins of Pcrscpolis, is the range of mount ai iipus country 
which separates Bakhtnanah from Hindust&n and China, bounded 6$ 
the east and north by the desert of Kobi ; and, as we gather from the 
iirst chapter of the Zand-awestah, is included in the country therein 
called Eeriene — the supposed abode of the old Medo-Persian race. It 
was celebrated for its gold and gems, and other precious, productions, 
which it continues to yield, in some degree, up to the * present time. 
It is also the legendary abode of the traditionary monsters, celebrated 
in Oriental poetry and fable, now become familiar to the natives of the 
west. 

In this mountainous range lies Kash-kar, or ChitraJ., as the lower 
portion of the valley is also named ; it is what has been sometimes 
called the country of Shall Kator. It is included in the valley of the 
upper sources of the river best known as the Kamah, and tlie Kunar.* 

Kash-kar (concerning which, probably, less is known than of any 
other part of Central Asia, not including even Kafiristan), is bounded 
on the north by the high land of Pamir ; south by the Las-pur range 
of mountains, bounding the Afghan district of Panj-korah to the 
north ; north-east by the mountainous region to the west of the Yar- 
kand river, known to the people of these regions as Bilauristan or the 
<c Begion of Crystal,’ ’f from the quantity of that substance with 
which it abounds ; south-east by Gilgitt and Little Thibet ; and west 
by the bills of Wakhan, bordering the left bank of the river Oxus, 
and separating Chitral, or Lower Kash-kar, from Badakhshan and the 
eastern frontier of Kafiristan, running parallel to the right or northern 
hank of the Chitral or Kash-k&r river. It is a long valley into 
which a series of smaller valleys and defiles open out, which, in the 
northern part, act as water-courses to drain Pamir. It is oblong in 
form, and runs almost in a north-east and south-west direction. It 
resembles Kaliristdn in physical appearance and coldness of climate ; 

* On looking over the paper on Kafiristan, I find the name of this - river has 
been printed “ Kuuir” and “ Kuner.” This spelling, however, is not right : 
“ Kunar” is the correct orthography. In the same paper also, cc Bajawer” 
appears instead of “ Bajawrr.” 

f “ There are certain other mountains called Bilor (Bilaur) in the country of 
the tribe of Turks ^ denominated Bamilan, In two days’ journey you arrive at 
another part of Turkistan where the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their king is 
Bhot Bhah, and their cities are .G-ilgitt, Asdrah (Astor ?), Salas (Chilas ?), etc., 
and their language is Turk!.” Sir II, M. Elliot’s Index to Muhammadan His- 
touians, page 31, vol. I. See also the extract from Khushhal Khan’s Pus’hto 
poem, in the « Account of Suwat f’— Journal for 1862, page 278. 
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but it lies somewhat higher, and although rough and difficult in many 
places, it contains a greater portion oi plateaux, and a greater number 
of level and open valleys. In some, parts, also, it is well sheltered ; 
and the soil, generally, is rich and fertile, producing much grain, and 
several descriptions of fruit. 

It is divided into two states — Kash-kar-i-Ba-la, or Upper Kash-kar, 
and Kash-kar-i-Pa-in, # or Lower Kash-kar — both of which are ruled 
by separate chiefs, entirely independent of each other ; but, at the 
same time, on the most friendly terms. 

The former principality is less known than the latter ; hence the 
two have often been confounded together, and called the country of 
Shah Kator. Both rulers are absolute over their subjects, and have 
the reputation of selling them into slavery without the slightest 
compunction. The people are designated among themselves by the 
general name of Chitrar. 

Lowek Kash-kar. 

Lower Kash-kar, or Chitral, is the real country of Shah Kator, and 
is the most westerly of the two states. It lies immediately under the 
southern slopes of the mountains of Hindu Kush, which separate it 
from Badakhshan ; and through the centre of this state, as well as of 
Upper Kash-kar, the river, here named after the country fertilized by 
its waters, flows to the south-west, and joins the Kamah at Cheghan- 
sarae.f 

The chief town or capital of Lower Kash-kar is Brush, the residence 
of Tajammul Shah, the son and successor of SMh Kator, who appears 

* For the information of ce Comparative Philologists,” I beg to say that the 
words Bd-ld and Pa-in are Persian. 

f et The original country of the O’hasas seems to have been the present coun- 
try of Cashcar to the N. E. of Cabal ; for the C’hasas, in the institutes of Menu, 
are mentioned with the Daradas, who are obviously the Darden of Ptolemy, 
whose country now called Bar ad by the natives, and Duivunl by the Persian 
authors, is to the N. W. of Cashmir ; and extends towards the Indus: hence 
Ptolemy, with great propriety, asserts, that the mountains to the north-east of 
Cabul, are the real Caucasus. The country of Cashcar is situated in a beautiful 
valley, watered by a large river, which, after passing close to Chaga Seray, 
Cooner, and Noorgul, joins the Sindlt^or ' Httle:^^fe, vb©lbw-- Jelalabad, 

in the small district of Gameh (for there is no town of that name), and from 
this circumstance the little Sindh is often called the river Gameh, Cashcar 
is also Cashtwar, which denomination is generally distorted into Ketwor and 
Gutter by Persian authors and travellers. The town and district of Ketwer, 
mentioned in the life of Amir Timur, is different from this ; and lies about 
fifteen miles to the W. of Chaga Seray, on a pretty large i*iver, which comes 
from Yaki G a lamb : it is generally pronounced Gatowr.” Wilpord ; On. Mount 
Caucasus Asiatic Researches, Yol. YI. pp. 437-8. 
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to have been a good ruler, and deservedly popular. He was, however* 
a soldier of fortune originally, and dethroned the rightful sovereign, a 
grandson of whom Tinge met with, living under the protection of the 
kind-hearted and hospitable Ahmad Shah, the Gylfo or prince of Little 
Thibet. The town is situated in the centre of the valley on a rising 
ground, on the eastern, or left, or southern bank of the river previous- 
ly referred to, and over which there is a large and well built wooden 
bridge, considered by the natives a somewhat wonderful object. The 
town is said to contain about two thousand houses, and between nine 
and ten thousand inhabitants. All the chief men of the country have 
dwellings of considerable size in the capital, where they are expected 
chiefly to reside. Persons engaged in trade to any extent, together 
with artizans and mechanics, also dwell almost exclusively at Brush. 

The other considerable towns are, — Las-pur (giving name to the 
mountains so called) to the east of Brush and north of Bral ; fX * Pu- 
ri tt to the north of Brush and south of Ash-rit ; Ash*rit north of Puritt 
and east of Brush ; Bedlurf to the northward of Brush and south of 
Hich-gun. 

The country lying to the south of the capital is thinly peopled ; 
hut towards the north-east and west, it is very populous. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans professing the Shi-ah doctrine, the 
same as followed by the Persians of the present day. 

All complaints of importance, and eases of litigation, are investi- 
gated and determined at Brush ’by the ruler himself ; indeed, all com- 
plainants residing within four days’ journey, are required to appear 
before the supreme authorities in all cases. Persons dwelling at a 
greater distance are permitted to appear before the subordinate chiefs, 
who are empowered to hear and decide matters of minor importance, 
subject to appeal to the Shah. 

Tajammul Shah can collect, upon occasion, a force of 12,000 match- 
lock-men, who are not paid in money for their services, but in kind. 
The whole of the people are well provided with fire-arms with rests ; 
indeed, there are few persons without arms. These match-locks are 
long and heavy, similar to those of Turkistan (from whence, most 
likely, they are obtained) and carry a hall along distance. The Kash- 

* A valley containing several small hamlets, belonging to Pani-korah. See 
page 23. •* 

t Bilaur (crystal) ? 
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kans are excellent marksmen ; and powder and lead being exceedingly 
expensive, when they do discharge their pieces, it is generally with 
effect ; and no shots are thrown away. 

About 10,000 Sf ah-posh Kafirs, # of the Kamfiz tribe, who inhabit 
the upper, or northern part of the valley of the Kash-kar or Chitral 
river, lying nearest to the valley of the Kok-chah river of Badakh- 
shan, and north of the country held by the Kattar and Kampar tribes 
of Sf ’ah-posh, are subject to the Shah, to whom they pay a small 
tribute. Their religion is not interfered with ; and they are, upon the 
whole, very obedient subjects, and are unlike the generality of moun- 
tain tribes, inasmuch as they do not rob. The Asian Kafirs, a great 
portion of whom have embraced Muhammadanism, as well as the 
Ashpins, are also subjects of the ruler of Lower Kash-kar, as already 
mentioned in my account of that people. 

Uppek Kash-kar. 

This is the territory of Gauhar Aman Shah, surnamed Chal, son 
and successor of Malik Aman, the former ruler. The people are 
Shiah Muhammadans — that is to say, if a person should ask them 
■what religion they profess, they will answer that they are Musalmans 
and Shiahs ; but if he enquire of them what is meant by the word 
Shiah, they will probably say they do not know. In the other state 
of Chitral, or Lower Kash-kar, the people, as far as prayers, fasts, and 
other exterior observances go, are Muhammadans ; but there are few 
signs of it in Upper Kash-kdr. 

The chief town is Mas-tuch, or Mas-toj, lying about three stages 
or manzils of 25 coss, or 37 to 38 miles each, N. N, W. from 
Gilgitt ; but it is a place of no great size, containing only four 
hundred houses, and about 2,000 inhabitants. It lies in the same 
valley as Lower Kash-kar; and also stands on the right or western 
bank of the Chitral or Kash-kar river, but nearer its source. The 
town is protected by a small fortress ; and the main routes followed 
by the caravans of merchants from Pes'hawar, Badakhshan, and 
Yarkand, meet here. Gauhar Aman, the ruler, resides a good 
deal at Yasin, which is a still smaller place than Mas-tuch, but 
it is more conveniently situated, being nearer towards Bar-band, the 
fortified pass leading into the country, towards the west. There are 
numerous ancient ruins in this neighbourhood. Brush, the capital of 

* See “Notes on Kafiristan” in the Journal for 1859. 
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Lower Kash-kar or Chitral, lies to the south-west of Mas-tiich. To 
the east of the latter place is Hich-gdn, to the south of which again 
is Shotai. 

The elevated plateau of Upper Kash-kar is inclosed by towering 
hills surrounding it on all sides, except towards the south-west, in 
which direction the Kash-kar or Chitral river, so often referred to, 
flows. At the same time, however, it must be remembered, that the 
whole of Kasli-kar, both Upper and Lower, is crossed by several 
smaller ranges of hills, and by numerous narrow valleys, some of 
which are of considerable length. 

Several passes lead into the two Kash-kars, the chief of which is the 
Ivotal Lahori, or Lahori Pass leading into Panj- korah through the 
La-spur mountains, dividing the latter from the former state. By this 
route Mas-tueh may be reached from Brush, which is distant three 
manzils or stages, occupying two nights and a day, in the summer 
months. The Si’ all-posh Kafirs infest the Pass at times, and plunder 
travellers. The road is also somewhat difficult between Panj-korali 
and Brush ; hut beyond, it is very good ; and the country is like a 
vast plain, gradually sloping* upwards towards the high land of Pamir, 
to the north and east. The roads throughout Lower Kash-kar or 
Chitral, and Upper Kash-kar, are generally good, and clear of much 
obstruction ; consequently, there would be no difficulty for the passage 
of light artillery. 

The nearest road from Chitral or Lower Kash-lcar to Badakhshan 
lies across the range of Hindu Kush — called the Badakhshan Eidge 
by Macartney* — on the northern slope of which a small river rises, 
and after flowing about twenty-five miles, enters the Panj, or Upper 
branch of the Oxus, at Ishtarak in the latter country. The path lies 
along the hanks of this stream, and is only practicable in the sum- 
mer months, and then only for persons on foot, who can thus reach 
Chitral in three days. 

Another route into Badakhshan, practicable for beasts of burden ? 
and that pursued by caravans of merchants and traders, is by the 
Mas-tueh Pass — so called from the town of that name — and by de- 
scending from thence, along the banks of another small stream, rising 
on the northern slope of the mountains bounding Lower Kash-kar to 
the north-east, which falls into the Panj at Xssar (His-ar P) in the 
* Elpbinstone’s Caubul: Vol. 2nd, Appendix D. pp. 453. 
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canton of Wakhan.^ This is the main road between Badakhshan and 
Gilgitt to, Kashmir. The Yarkand road branches off from Issar to 
the north, through the clarah or valley of lake Sir-1 kolf over the 
table land of Pamir. 

Further west there is another Pass into Badakhshan, called (t Kotab 
i-JSfuksanf or the “ Defile of Mischief.” This road winds along the 
face of tremendous precipices, and through frightful defiles, by which 
the hamlet of Gao-khanah (signifying “ Cow-house” in Persian,) 
lying in a plain, may he reached in two or three days. Further north 
is Eabat, ( c Bo bat’ of Wood) on the Wardoj river. A route into 
Kafiristan joins the above road amongst the defiles of Hindu Kush, 
by which the districts held by the Kamiiz, Aslan, and Ashpm tribes 
of Si’ah-posh Kafirs may he reached in from three to four days, with- 
out much difficulty, in the summer months. 

To the north-east of Upper Kash-kar (which some also term Shagh- 
nan), is Shagat, distant five manzils or stages. It is also called Kash- 
kar, so I am informed ; but the people are different in their manners 
and customs, and are under a different ruler. 

The river of Chitral or Kash-kar, also known as the Cheghan-sarae, 
from the small town of that name, near which it falls into the Kamah ? 
or Kunar, as it flow's south to join the river of Kabul, appears — as I 
have already pointed out at page 3 — to have been long confounded 
with the Kamah. or Kunar, of which it is only a feeder. The Chitral 
river rises at the “ Talab-i-Ml,” or “ Cerulean Lake.”J This lake 
must not be mistaken for lake Sir~i-kol,§ from which the Panj, or 

# cc At Issar 10,000 feet, on the termination of the main valley of the Oxus, 
the road divides into two, which when beyond Killah Panj bore respectively JE. 
20° S., and N. 40° P. The former conducted to Chitral, Gilgit, and Kashmir, 
and the latter across the table-land of Pamir to Yarkand.” Wood, 

f “ There is a Pass called Mustodj, or Mastuch, which joins the valley of 
Wakaa (Wakhan). I suppose that the name may be extended to the mountains 
bounding Chitral on the eastward, as I was told that after crossing the Mastuch 
Pass, the traveller descends with a stream for several days until he reaches 
Chitral, the country of Shah Bator.” Yigne: “Travels in Kashmir;” Yol, 
II. p. 309. 

J “ An individual who had seen the region between Wakhan and Kashmir 
informed me that the Kunir (Chitral) river had its principal source in a lake 
resembling that in which the Oxus lias its rise, and that the whole of this 
country, comprehending the districts of Gilghit, Gunjit, and Chitral, is a series 
of mountain defiles that act as water courses to drain Panir.” et Wood’s Journey 
to the Oxus.” 

<e There is said to be a lake in Shaghnan, half a day’s journey in circum- 
ference, which drains the country on the left bank of the Panj, as the Oxus is 
here called.” Ibid, 

§ Sir in Persian signifies the head, top, summit ; great, highest, etc. ; and 
Jcol, in the same language means a pond, a reservoir, a lake, and so forth* 
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main branch of the Oxus takes its rise ; for the Talab-i-Nil lies much 
further to the south. The river of Kash-kar flows from it, and having 
passed Mas-Meh on the west, flows towards the south and south-west, 
through the two states of Kash kar, and joins the Kamah or Kunar 
at Cheghdn-sarae, as before stated. The existence of this lake was 
mentioned to Lieut. Wood by natives of Badakhshan, and it is also 
corroborated by the account of Moorcroft and Trebeck, # who call the 
lake by the name of Hamu-sar ; but which, if it is a Persian name, as 
it appears to be, would rather seem to refer to that of “ Sir-i-kol,” the 
source of the Oxus, and then, interpreted, would signify the “ Head 
or Source of the Hamfl,” which latter word, in all probability, is more 
correctly Amu, ( ) the name by which the Oxus is known to the 
natives of these regions. 

North of Mas-tuch all the streams take a northerly course towards 
the Oxus and the river of Yarkand ; whilst those south of Mas-tuch 
run towards the south, and are, ultimately, absorbed into the Indus. 

Prom Upper Kashkar, the road to Gilgitt lies to the south, south- 
east ; and that place is seven stages distant. Prom thence, pursuing 
a westerly route, Little Thibet is reached in another seven stages. 
The Kashmir route lies to the south of Thibet, and is distant about 
eight stages. 

The dress of the people of Upper and Lower Kash-kar, from the 
severe nature of the climate of the country, consists of a number of 
garments worn one over the other. They are made with immense 
sleeves ; and, when on, lie in a number of folds or rolls. The dresses 
of the women are made longer and more loose than those of the men, 
and assimilate, in some measure, to the dress worn by the females of 
Kashmir. 

The men are tall and well made ; and the females are remarkable for 
their beauty, f which is said to surpass that of the Si’ah-posh women’ 

# “ Westward from Gilgit is Chitral, distinguished as Upper and Lower. The 
latter, which is nearest to the Hindu Kush, is situated on a river flowing from a 
lake called Hamu-sar, and ultimately falling into the river of Kabul,”— Moo n- 
CIIOFT AND TltBBECK. 

f “ Close to UandTamadana, along the banks of the Apara Gandica, or 
western Gandica, is the country of the Cetu-mala, 34,000 Yojanas in length, 
and 32,000 broad. The Cetu-malas are mighty in deeds, strong, and powerful, 
the women bright like the Jjoim power : and whoever sees them, falls in love 
with them.” — Wilfohd, on the Sacred Isles of the West ; Asiatic Beseakches 
Vol. VII,, page 35y, 
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who are so much celebrated for their good looks. A great many 
people are yearly sold into slavery ; and a boy or a girl can, generally, 
be purchased for one hundred rupees. The more comely of the females 
fetch high prices, varying from five hundred to one thousand rupees. 
Two or three hundred slaves are sent annually into Turkistan, by the 
Darwan Pass of Badakhshan, and constitute one of the chief exports 
from the country. 

The imports consist of salt, which is very expensive ; chintzes and 
other piece-goods of low price and coarse texture from Yarkand, 
Pes'hawar, and Badakhshan, together with boots and shoes, metals, 
and a few pearls and precious stones from the latter country ; tea, 
sugar, and horses from the former state ; sundries, consisting of nee- 
dles, thread, scissors, knives, combs, &a, of rough workmanship, from 
Kashmir, and Pes'hawar; iron from Panjkorah ; pur or coarse sugar, 
spices, medicines, matchlocks, swords, ammunition, and copper cook- 


ing utensils. 


The other exports besides slaves, are unbleached silk, the produce 
of the country, and known amongst the traders of Kabul and other 
parts of Central Asia, as Jcordh* Kfoh-kaH ; shawls also the peculiar 
manufacture of the country, the woof of which, termed (<Sj$) pud, is 
sometimes of a coarse description of silk called pati f by the Kash- 
karis, and sometimes of cotton, and the warp called (jG) titr, of pure 
silk. These are rather expensive, ranging in price from twenty ru- 
pees ; but a cheaper description is manufactured, the woof of which 
is of wool, and the warp of cotton, and which can he procured as low 
as two rupees each ; chokahs , or cloaks with sleeves, the cloth of which 
is woven from pashm , a species of wool or fur, of three different colours, 
with which all animals, even dogs, are provided, in this cold region, 
but more particularly goats. It is called shawl- wool. These garments 
vary in price from one to twenty rupees. 

The peculiar method of weaving these mantles or Kash-kari shawls 
brings to mind a passage in Pliny with regard to the fabric from 
which the Goan vests, so much esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, 
were made. Heeren in his u Asiatic Nations,” also refers to the subject 
in the following terms. “ The first Grecian author who has made 
mention of the silk-worm, and described its metamorphosis, is Aris- 


# In Hindi means ce unbleached” or raw.” 

t The terms £jj and jG are Persian. The Sanskrit for silk is pat£. 


H 
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totle in his Natural History. His account, however, does not tally 
with the silk-worm known in Europe ; and it is probable that he had 
another species in view, though his commentators are by no means 
agreed on this point. He tells us that the web of this insect was 
wound off by women, and afterwards woven ; and names a certain 
Pamphyle, of Cos, as the inventress of this art. Whence then was 
the raw material derived P The Grecian philosopher does not express- 
ly inform us, but Pliny,* who has translated his works, and perhaps 
had a more accurate copy before him than we possess, speaks of 
Assyrian, f that is, Asiatic silk, and interprets in this manner the 
obscure expressions of Aristotle. The Grecian women, he says, 
< unravel the silken stuffs imported from Asia, and then iveave them 
anew ; whence that fine tissue, of which frequent mention is made by 
the Roman poets under the name of Goan vests." A celebrated scholar 
understands this passage as implying that all the Asiatic garments, 
described as silken, were in fact only half composed of silk , and sup- 
poses that the Grecian women separated the two materials of ‘which 
they consisted , and that the cotton woof having been ‘withdrawn, the 
texture ■ was filed up with silk alone.” % 

Kash-kar is, by no means, a poor country ; in many places it is well 
sheltered ; and the climate, on the whole, is temperate, but, in winter, 
it is severe. The soil is rich and fertile, producing much grain, in- 
cluding great quantities of rice. European fruits, such as apples, pears, 
apricots, plums, peaches, etc., are produced in great quantities, as well 
as excellent grapes, from which vast quantities of wine are made ; for 
the Kash-karis, although professing Muhammadanism , are, like their 
neighbours, the Sfah-posh Kafirs, and the people of Gilgitt, notorious 
for their wine-bibbing propensities. 

The herds and flocks, particularly the latter, constitute the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants of Kash-kar and the neighbouring petty 
states, and for which they have been celebrated from remote anti- 
quity.§ 

» Plixy, XI. C. 22 and 23. 

f Balditra and the regions between the Indian Caucasus and the Indus were 
included in the Assyrian empire. 

J Poster, Be Bysso Antiq. p. 16. 

§ “In the mountains also of northern India, the district of Belur (Bilauris- 
tan), or vicinity of Cashmire, were found then, as at present, large flocks of 
sheep which constituted the wealth of the inhabitants. 5 ’ Ctesias ; XIII. 22. 
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There is no fixed rate of taxation in either of the two states ; some- 
times a fifth or a fourth of the produce is levied ; but, at times, as 
much as one half has been collected. 

Trade is chiefly carried on by means of barter, money being very 

scarce. 

The language of both Upper and Lower Kash-kar contains a great 
proportion of Persian words. This, however, is no matter of surprise, 
when we consider that these countries formed a portion of the exten- 
sive empire of the Persians. The people are said to express themselves 
with much circumlocution. 

The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, appears to have visited Kash- 
kar, which lie thus briefly describes. “ At length you reach a place 
called Kasli-kar. The province is extensive, and contains many towns 
and castles, of which Kash-kar is the largest and most important*** 
Besides the Muhammadans, there are amongst the inhabitants several 
Nestori an Christians.” The matter of the Nestorians is a somewhat 
difficult one to solve. The Si’ah-posh tribes, inhabiting a portion of 
the valley of the Kash-kar river, may probably be the people he refer- 
red to ; and whom, differing widely in manners and customs from the 
Muhammadans of those parts, he, without due inquiry, and chiefly, 
if not solely, on native report, may have fondly concluded to be 
Christians. 


ImjEPEraENT AeghLn- States. 

The petty states at present held by the powerful and numerous 
Afghan tribe of Yusufzi, the most turbulent, and the most independ- 
ent of the Afghan clans, who have reduced the original inhabitants of 
these countries to a state of’ vassalage since their exodus from Kabul 
in the reign of Mir /A Ulagh Beg, grandson of Timur (the account of 
Herodotus and the Xld/crues of the Pes’hawar oracle notwithstanding) 
in which they themselves reign in feudal turbulency — consist of Panj- 
korah, including that part of the “ Samah * — above the junction of 
the Panj -korah river with the river of Suwat, called the district of 
Talash ; Suwat ; Buner ; and Chumlah ; the whole lying to the north 
of the British possessions, part of which includes the south-western 
portion of the Sama'h, lying nearest to the left hank of the Landdaey 
or Panj -korah. river. I have given a description of the valley of 
# A Pus’lito word signifying (< a plain.” 
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Suw&t, in a late number of the Journal. The other two districts are, 
comparatively, little known. 

PaNJ’KOEAJI. 

Panj-korah, a compound word, signifying “ five houses or clans,” 
from the Persian u pcmjf ££ five,” and the Pushto, “ Icor, 1 a house, 
clan, tribe, etc.,” is so called from the five clans of the Mali-zi sub- 
division of the great Afghan tribe of Yusuf-zi, which originally peopled 
it, after the conquest of those parts, north of the Kabul river, by the 
Afghans about the beginning of the sixteenth century. Those clans 
were, Pa’mdah Khel, Doshah Khel, Sarandi Khel, Sultan Khel, and 
Pa’i Khel. At present there is a slight difference, from the fact of 
other clans having sprung up, during the course of so many years. 

Panj-korah is the most important, and most considerable of these 
minor independent Afghan states, lying almost immediately under the 
southern slopes of Hindu Kush. It runs in a north-east and south- 
west direction ; is of oblong form, being about ninety-five miles in 
length, from north to south ; and forty-eight from, east to west. It is 
bounded, north by the two Kash-kars ; south by Tal-ash, and the 
Pes’hawar district ; north-east by Bilauristan, Grilgitt, and other little 
known principalities towards the upper sources of the Indus ; south- 
east by the Suwat valley ; west by Kafiristan ; and south-west by 
Baj-awrr, a district belonging to the Tar-kolani tribe of Afghans. It 
is surrounded on all sides, and is crossed in various directions, by lofty 
hills, inclosing as many valleys through which the principal rivers 
flow, led by numerous smaller mountain streams. The hills are clothed 
with dense forests of fir, pine, oak, wild olive, and other trees indige- 
nous to these alpine regions. 

The principal rivers, that intersect Panj-korah like the ramifications 
of a leaf, are, the Lahori — also called the Dir river (rising on the 
southern face of the Las-pur mountains separating it from Kash-kar, 
and giving name to the pass leading into the latter country, the road 
winding along its banks) which flows nearly due south, passing the 
tow n of Dir, the residence of the ruler, for about twenty miles. It is 
then joined by the Tal from the north-east, which takes its rise in 
the bills bounding Yasin to the west. This stream has the longest 
course, and its Pus’hto name, signifying ££ always,” £< ever,” ££ per- 
petually,” etc., may refer to the fact of its never becoming dry, as 
gome of the smaller rivers are liable to become in the winter months 
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The other streams in succession are, the IT-sheri, whose volume is the 
most considerable of the Panj-korah rivers, and the Karah, both of 
which run in an almost parallel direction to the Tal, with intervals of 
from twelve to twenty miles from each other ; and the Birah-wol from 
the north-west, whose source is in the lofty hills held by the Sfiah-posh 
Kafirs, separating the valley of the Kash-kar or Cheghan-sarae river 
from the Panj-korah district. All these (except the Birah-wol) unite 
near the village of Babafc, and after flowing south for about another 
twenty miles, under the names of Panj-korah, Usheri, and Mabzi 
river, receives the small rivers of Baba Karah, Jandawal, and Bap 
awrr from the north-west, which, after watering the small valleys 
bearing those names, unite with the Birah-wol river before they Ml 
into the main stream in the district of Tal ash. About twenty-six 
miles further south, the Panj-korah river receives, near the village of 
Khwadarzi, the river of Suwat — the supposed Suastus of the ancients 
— a stream of great rapidity in many places, and of considerable 
length and volume — from the north-east. It rises in the hills bound- 
ing Gilgitfc on the west, and runs, for some distance, nearly parallel 
to the other streams on the same side. # The united waters now 
become a clear, deep, and rapid river, known as the “ Landdaey Sind,” 
in Pus’hto signifying “ The Little” or “ Lesser Biver” (in reference 
to the Indus, which is called the “ Aba Sind,” or “ Bather of Kivers,” 
in this part of its course), which, lower down, near the village of Aba- 
zi, separates into several branches, which at Hasht-nagar, in the Bo- 
abah of the Pes’hawar district, again unite, and, at length, disem- 
bogues into the river of Kabul, near the village of Koh-satah, about 
forty-five miles from its junction with the Suwdt. The Panj-korah or 
Landdaey river is supposed to be the Gurseus of the classical authors, 
and is the most considerable river of these regions after the Kabul. 

The Panj-korah district slopes down considerably from north to 
south ; hence the rapidity of the rivers, the main streams of which, 
in the summer months, increase so much in volume and rapidity on 
the melting of the snows, as to become impassable altogether, except 
by means of rafts, and even then, with considerable difficulty and 
danger. The Lahori, or Dir, becomes dry in the winter months ; and 
the other lesser rivers, or Mwarrs, as they are termed in the Afghan 

* See my et Account of Suwat,” in the Journal for 1862, page 227, in which 
an account of the upper sources of the Suwat river will be found. 
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tongue, viz, the Binihwol, the Tal, the Karah, and the Baj-awrr river 
and its feeders, are generally fordable at that season. 

The whole of these streams give names to as many darahs — long, 
narrow, fertile, and pleasant valleys, inclosed by ranges of lofty hills 
running in a parallel direction to each other, which are again inter- 
sected, in opposite directions, by hills less lofty, and valleys still 
smaller, each of which has its own little stream, acting as a feeder to 
the larger ones, and generally its village or small hamlet. 

In the winter months, the hills are covered with snow half way 
down, their sides ; and in the valleys also, as far south as Dir, snow 
falls in considerable quantities, and lies on the ground for many days, 
and sometimes even, for weeks together. Lower down, they have 
copious showers of rain in the winter season. 

The whole of these valleys, as well as the extensive level tract 
known as the “ Sama’h,” (except some parts of the latter, which ap- 
proach the Merm% or Desert) are fertile, and the land is carefully 
cultivated. It produces an abundance of grain, chiefly wheat and 
barley ; hut ju'ar (Holeus sorgum), and bdjrd (Holcus spicatus), are 
produced in smaller quantities. 

The other principal productions are, cotton to a small extent, suf- 
ficient for home consumption ; tobacco, and sugar-cane, which are 
grown in the more southerly parts. Most agricultural produce is 
exceedingly cheap, and is calculated to be eight times more so than 
at Kabul. When at the dearest, eight Kabul sirs of wheat — equal to 
about 88 lbs. English— sell for one rupee or two shillings. 

Many European fruits are also produced in considerable quantities 
and some wild, hut of no great variety. The former consist, chiefly, 
of apples, pears, and a sort of plum. The hills and valleys, in many 
places, are also clothed with several sorts of wild flowers, indigenous 
to these northern climates. 

The land, in the more elevated parts, depends solely on rain for 
moisture ; but in the valleys, the irrigation is artificial wherever the 
water of the numerous streams can be conducted. The chief harvest 
is the kJmnf oi autumn; and hut little corn is sown in the spring 
months. 

The northern part of Panj-korah, where the climate is severe, is 
somewhat thinly inhabited: but towards the south the country is 
densely populated, , ri-vy/y 
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The people, who depend chiefly upon tillage for subsistence, also 
possess numerous herds of cows and oxen, goats, and buffaloes. Sheep 
are met with in great numbers, and never reach a higher price than 
three rupees , or six shillings. Lately, I find, they have been brought 
to Peshawar for sale, in considerable numbers. A good buffalo can 
be purchased for from twelve to twenty rupees ; but cows constitute 
their chief wealth. Loads are mostly carried on the backs of oxen 
and asses. Not withstanding that fodder is abundant, horses and mules 
are by no means common ; but some few of the former animals are 
kept for military purposes. Camels are seldom seen in the country. 

One-tenth of the agricultural produce is received by the ruler. 
Cattle are not subject to any tax ; but a capitation, or house tax is 
levied on each house at the yearly rate of three rupees. 

The rupee in general currency throughout the country peopled by 
the Yusufzis, is the old Herat coin, worth about twenty- five per cent 
less than the East India Company’s rupee , which is also in circulation, 
since the annexation of the Panjab, to a limited extent. 

Prom the bounds of the village of Panj-korah to that of U'shirl, 
grain is sold by weight ; hut beyond, a measure, called ao-gdi in 
Pus’hto, is used instead. The sir of Panj-korah is one-fiftli less in 
weight than that of Kabul ; and the ao-gcdi is equal to three quarters 
> of the Panj-korah sir. 

The present* prices for articles of general consumption are at the 
following rates : — Wheat, seven Panj-korah sirs the rupee ; barley 
eight sirs ; sh&M or unhusked rice, eight sirs ; j in? dr, seven sirs ; 
salt, brought from Pes’hawar, six sirs ; roghan or clarified butter, one 
sir ; gur , coarse sugar, brought from Pes’hawar and Jelalabad, one sir 
and quarter ; honey, one sir and a quarter ; cotton, live-eighths of a 
sir — about eighteen ounces English ; iron three sirs ; ka di — the 
coarsest description of cotton cloth — eight Lam-glian yards. 

J A few articles, the produce of Hindustan, are imported; hut the 

chief imports, which consist of articles of apparel and clothing of 
various descriptions, and a little indigo, are brought from Pes’hawar 
by the traders of that city and district, numbers of whom visit the 
country, and take back in exchange, iron, honey, and roghan or clari- 
fied butter. 

# This paper was written a few years since : the prices may have therefore 
altered, and allowance for any errors must he made accordingly. 
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There are a number of iron mines throughout •Panj-korah, from 
which all the neighbouring countries are supplied. Some are situated 
in the Las-pur mountains, and in the neighbouring hills of Birah-wol, 
but the most extensive mines are in the Aw-shiri and Karah darahs . 
In fact the whole of the Panj-korah district teems with iron and 
galena (called surmah or black antimony by the Afghans), and there 
is no doubt but that it contains other even more valuable minerals. 

Great quantities of yellow soap are made from the fat of sheep and 
goats, at the village of Guna-tir, where all the houses, with but few 
exceptions, are provided with oil-presses and machines for boiling the 
soap, which sells at the rate of five sirs the rupee. This village sup- 
plies the whole of the surrounding hill countries with this necessary. 
It is held in great estimation as being free from adulteration with 
jwar flour and the like ; and is pure fat and potash. 

There is a considerable trade carried on between the districts to the 
south-east and west, as well as with Badakhshan, Kash-kar, Yarkand, 
end other places in Chinese Turkistan, by menus of kafilahs or cara- 
vans. The route to the latter countries is through the Labor! Pass, 
near the town of Dir, where the chief of Panj-korali resides ; and 
where he imposes a small tax or transit duty on merchandize. Tra- 
vellers and traders are treated with great kindness and hospitality 
throughout the Panj-korah district ; and with the exception of the 
independent tribes of the Sfah-posh Kafirs (who are not subject to 
the ruler of Lower Kash-kar) who, at times, infest the Lahori Pass, 
the roads are safe, and the honesty of* the people is so great, that the 
trader may generally penetrate into the remotest valleys, and in the 
hilly tracts, without danger of being molested by thieves or robbers. 

The darahs , or valleys to the east of the main stream of the Panj- 
korah river, which divides the district from north to south, together 
with the names of the villages, clans occupying them, and names of 
their Kad-klmlas or head-men, are as follow. 


Village , 

Ear ah, 

Deh Hanoi, 
JEoJ-ki, 


ShakolaoJy Daeah. 


Clan. 

Shdhi-Khel, 

Shaht-Khel, 

Shahi-Khel, 


Chiefs or Head-men, 
Zardad Khan. 

Mains dm Khan. 

Hyder Khan. 
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Shakolaey, 

Tinnir kalah, 
Khiin Koh, 
Dan-wah, 
Char-pirah, 
Shahr, 


Clan. 

Pa-indah-Khel, 


Kdrah-Khel, 


Chiefs or Head-men. 
Sased-ullah Khan, brother 
of the Chief of Panj- 
korah. 

Aiyub Khan. 


TiMtfB-HALAH DABAH. 


Nurah-Khel, 

J3 J? 

Akhund Khel, 
Kasr-ud-Din Khel, 


Sirdar Khan. 
Mobsan, and Gliaffar. 

Muhammad Khan, 
Sarwar Mban. 


Mian-mandah Sahib-zadahs, or descendants of some holy man. 

Eabat # -i-Muhammad Khah Dabah. 

Sam-rC, Pa-mdah Khel, Gul Khan. 

Eabat, Kasr-ud-dm Khel, Mahabbat Khan. 

Kanj-lah, Mi- an Khel, Aka Sahib. 

Kaw-ni Dabah. 

This darah contains only one village, named Dilkliah, but there is a 
number of small hcmdahs or hamlets, some of which do not contain 
more than a few families. This valley contains altogether about a 
thousand houses. The people are Pa-mdah Khels, and the headman 
for the whole is nominated by Ghazan Khan, the chief of Panj-korah. 

Malah-kahd Dabah. 

This darah is held by people of different clans. The hamlets are 
very small, and the whole darah may contain about eleven hundred 
houses. 

TdBMAHG- Dabah. 

Akhkram, Pa-mdah Khel, Suyed Kahman. 

Dud-ba, „ „ Sher ADale KMn. 

There are also several other smaller villages or hamlets containing 
a few families. 

KAKii Dabah. 

This darah is inhabited chiefly by families descended from the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country, who live in a state of vassalage to 
their Afghan conquerors. There are also a few Ydsufzfe residing in it, 
belonging to the clans already mentioned. 

# Arabic for a earavansarae. 
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Village. Clan. Chiefs or Head-men. 

Na-hak Babah. 


Nahak, 

Pa-mdah Khel, 

Chiragh Shah. 

Waraey, 

99 99 

Bazue. 

Izghanch, 

Gudaey Khel, 

Allah Yar Khan. 

Barojnah, 

Sultan Khel, 

Suyed Amir. 


IJ-SHEEf Babah. 

U-sheri, 

Sultan Khel, 

Kazf, M abd-iir-Balmiarj . 

Jabar, 

99 99 

99 97 

Kandi-kar, 

Mi-an Khel, 

Saiyid Adam. 

Kazan, 

99 99 

, 99 99 

Bilu Yawarali, 

Pa-mdah Khel, 

jEabd-ullah Khan. 

M fr Al-mas, 

99 99 

Zarlf Khan. 

Tar-pah-tar, 

99 99 

Hajum Khan. 


Bab (Uppee) K-shebi 

Baeah. 

Bar TJ'-sheri, 

Pa-mdah Khel, 

Anwar Shah Khan. 

Bamah- zar, 

99 99 

Ahmad Khan. 

Pal am, 

79 99 

Fazal Shah. 

Saiii'kott, 

99 99 

Sher-i-Zaman, 

Batil, 

Mi-dn Khel, or de- 

Khair-ullah Mi-an. 

Bar-kand, 

scendants of 

Karim Bad, a direct de- 


Akhbnd Barwe- 

scendant of the celebrat- 


zah,and his family, 

ed Akhund Barwezah. 
author of the Makhzan 

Pus’hto. # 

Kor-koaey, 

99 99 ^ 

99 99 r 


Ndsht-amal, 

Mi-an Nazim. 

Habibi. 

99 99 J 


Kaman-gar, 

Nurah Khel, 

Hasib. 


This last mentioned village derives its name, signifying, in the 
Persian language, “ Bow-maker,** from the fact of the first inhabitants 
having been makers of that weapon, for which their descendants are 
still celebrated. 

Zaeah-Khel Babah. 

This valley contains a number of small hamlets having but few 
inhabitants. The head-man is appointed by Grhazan Khan, the chief. 

# For account of bis writings, see my Pus’bto Grammar. 
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Dual Darah. 

Tliis valley is very secluded, being inclosed on all sides by lofty 
bills ; and the hamlets are very small. The people pay a small tax to 
Ghazan Khan. 

The following darahs and villages are situated to the west of the 
Panj-korah river. 

Haran-q- Darah. 

This valley contains a number of small hamlets, many of which are 
now in ruins and deserted. The ziarat or shrine of a saint, named 
Ghazi Sahib, is situated in this darah. 

Shuh Darah. 

The river of Bajawrr, which rises in the hills to the west of Panj- 
korah, flows through this darah from west to east ; and after receiving 
the Jandawul and Baba Karah rivers, from the valleys bearing those 
names, joins the Birahwol. The darah of Birahwol, through which 
the last named river flow's, before entering the darah of Shuh, lies 
higher up, and will be noticed in its proper place. 

There are numerous small villages on both sides of the river, in this 
valley, the whole of which have numerous gardens and orchards. 
Ghazan Khan of Dir, the chief, appoints the head-man. 

Baha Karah Darah. 

This valley contains small hamlets only. The people were formerly 
independent, and were under a chief or head-man of their own, named 
Aslam Khan ; but several years since it became dependent on Ghazan 
Khan, who appoints a head-man of his own. 

Birahwol Darah. 

The chief place in this valley is Birahwol, hence its name, and that 
of its river. It is the residence of a petty independent chief, named 
Muhammad Melt Kh&n, of the Afghan tribe of Tarkolam, which 
possesses Bdjawrr ; and, therefore, although included in Panj-korah, it 
can scarcely be deemed a dependency of it, as the chief pays no tri- 
bute to Ghazan Khan. There are several iron mines in this valley, 
which have been worked for centuries past. There are also several 
hamlets, hut they are small in size. 

MaIrah Darah. 

The only village of any size, contained in this darah , is Khemah, 
inhabited by Shdhi Khels, of whom Barun is the head-man. There 
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are, however, numerous small hamlets. The people have the name of 
being the only robbers in the district of Panj-korah, which may be 
accounted for, in some measure, from the fact of this valley being the 
most difficult of access in the whole district. 

Pakj-korah Darah. 

Bar (upper) Panj-korah, Sultan Khel, Sher iEali. 

Kuz (lower) Panj-korah, „ „ Pagul. 

Pat-aw, „ „ Mardan. 

Dir, the residence of the chief. 

Dir, the capital of the Panj-korah district, contains about two hundred 
houses, not including the citadel, and some twelve hundred inhabit- 
ants. It is protected by a considerable fortress or citadel, situated on 
a bigh mound or eminence, a spur from the Las -pur mountains. The 
walls, which are substantially built of mud and stone, are about four 
hundred yards long, three hundred in breadth, and twelve yards in 
height ; and are flanked by four towers or bastions. Within the 
citadel, which is kept in excellent repair, there is a large mosque, 
besides several other buildings, including the residence of the chief 
G-hazan Khan, and his numerous family, together with his immediate 
followers, constituting his standing army, the whole of whom, with 
their families, amount to about two thousand five hundred people. # 

There are, in this, as in the other valleys, numerous small hamlets. 

Shamir- gar Darah:. 

Pa-indah Khel, 

„ 3j Allah Yar Khan. 

The people are the descendants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, and called by the 
Yiisufzis raceyats (vassals) and faMrs (villains). 

The two smaller darah of Tahahki and Budra are contiguous to 
tliis valley, and open into it. They contain a few hamlets. 

The other chief places in the Panj-korah Darah, are Ghundf,+ 
Chakya-tan, Arottah Sin, and Panah-kut. 

* Babar calls this place Panj-korah, probably as it was the capital of the 
district. He notices it as follows. « Panj-korah lies a little above the middle 
of the slope of the hill. It is necessary, for nearly a hos 3 to climb up, lavina: 
hold of the ground.’ * Memoirs, pp. 250 . 

f Signifying, in Pus 5 h to, a detached hill. 


Shamtir-gar, 

Khlr, 

Amluk-nar, 

Jabalak, 
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The chief bazar, or market towns, or marts of trade in the district 
are, Dir, Birah-wol, Sam # -khal, and L’warrf-kMl. 

There are three other darahs dependent on Dir, or the Panj-korah 
Darah, viz. Kash-kabI, so called from leading into Kash-kar by the 
Lahor'i -Pass ; Do-BUFuf, by the other Pass through which Kash-kar 
may he reached in two stages ; and Ka.hie. They all three contain 
some small hamlets at considerable distances from each other. 

From the Maidan Darah towards the west, there is a route leading 
into Bajawrr ; and another from the Birah-wol Darah, in the same 
direction. There are also two principal routes into Suwat from the 
Panj-korah district ; one through the U-sheri, and the other through 
the Kara Darah. Proceeding south from the villages of Tinmr-kalah 
and,Kat-kalah, and passing through the small district of Talash (a 
short account of which will be found further on), the main road leads 
by Hashtnagar to Pes’hawar. It is good, and clear of obstruction, 
and is the only one by which guns could be taken into Panj-korah. 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, Barakzi, the brother of Dost Muhammad 
Khan of Kabul (a person who is likely to cause us some trouble ere 
long, when the Dost shall have been gathered to his fathers), entered 
the Panj-korah district hy this road, several times, whilst he was in 
possession of Pes’hawar. 

Ghazan Khan of Panj-korah is the most powerful chief amongst 
the whole of the Yusufzis, whether Yusuf or Manclar ; and by his 
great abilities and foresight, has rendered himself, for many years past, 
respected hy all the other princes and chieftains of these parts. He 
is on friendly terms with the chief of Bajawrr ; and is in alliance 
with the rulers of Chitral and Upper Kash-kar. He is the son of 
K&sim Khan, mentioned by Elphinstone in his account of the kingdom 
of Kabul, son of Zafar Khan, son of Ghulam Khan, son of Akh&nd 
Ilyas ; and belongs to, and is the chief of, the Pa-mdah Khel branch 
of the Yiisufzi tribe, which is also known as the “ ATcimnd Korf 
signifying, in the Pus’hto language, “ The Teacher’s family or house.” 
At the time these notes were made, three years since, Ghazan Khdn 
was about seventy years of age, and has since probably died ; but I 
have not heard of his decease. 

The following tradition concerning the foundation of the family of 

# Sam, level, flat, 
f L’warr, high, lofty, etc. 
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Akhtmd Ilyas, who lived in the reign of the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, is related by the people of those parts : — Akhxind Ilyas, a 
Darwesh and God-fearing man, was blessed with two sons— Aiyub and 
IsmaauL The former who was the elder brother, had occasion, one 
day, to give some admonition to the younger, which the latter was not 
inclined to listen to in future, so he left the paternal roof in disgust, 
and proceeded to Kabul ; and although of tender years only, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining service with the Governor of that province. Here 
his cleverness and great talents attracted his master’s notice ; and he 
was advanced from one post to another, until, such was the confidence 
placed in him, he was admitted within the Haram-sarae, — the most 
private apartm en ts. 

One day, the Governor, who appears to have been, himself, under 
petticoat-government, had a dispute with his wife, which ended in her 
heating the ruler of the province with one of her slippers. Aiyub 
happened to be present on that occasion ; and it tended, in no small 
degree, to add to the shame of his master, consequent on such an 
exposure. In order to comfort the Governor, if possible, and soothe 
his irritated feelings, Aiyub remarked, that the women of all countries 
are naturally violent in temper, as well as tyrannical in disposition ; 
and, that in his own country they were more violent still, and had 
even been known to take the lives of their husbands. He therefore 
begged his master to take no further notice of his wife’s behaviour, 
but to serve her after the same fashion in future, should she indulge 
in such fits of violence. 

After this untoward occurrence, however, the Governor, fearing, no 
doubt, lest the matter might leak out, and that he should, conse- 
quently, become a laughing-stock amongst the people, took care to 
treat Aiyxib with great consideration, and never to he angry with him ; 
in fact, he let him have his own way entirely. He accordingly rose 
in his master’s favour more than ever, particularly when, after inqui- 
ries, he found that Aiy ub had faithfully kept his secret. 

Aiyub at length became desirous of revisiting his home and friends ; 
and he was dismissed by the Governor of Kabul, with great honour, 
and loaded with presents, both in money and goods. 

There being no mechanics or artizans in his own country, Aiyub 
obtained permission from the Governor to take along with him from 
Kabul, a carpenter, a mason, a goldsmith, and a huntsman, together 
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with their families, who settled in Panj-korah. Their children followed 
the occupations of their fathers, and then* descendants are now a con- 
siderable community, much respected in the country. These people 
are known as fctldrs, a name also borne by the aboriginals -of those 
parts, subject to the Yusufzi Afghans. 

Aiyub was also attended by a number of other followers; and 
shortly after he reached home, Akhund Ilyas, his father, who was still 
alive, called his two sons into his presence and said unto them : “ Out 
of the goods of this world, I have but two things to bequeath — my 
sword, and my hachhoV 1 (a wooden bowl, or a gourd, in which a Bar- 
wesh receives alms) : “ take your choice of them.” Ismaseil, the elder 
brother, chose the Icaclikol , and Aiyub the sword ; and soon after, 
Akhiind Ilyas, who had attained a great age, was gathered to his 
fathers. The children of Ismaadl practise austerity ; and are seekers 
after “ the truth” * unto this day. They have the credit of being very 
learned. Aiyub, who kept up a small number of soldiers, at length, 
obtained the title of Khan amongst his countrymen, and acquired 
considerable power, which increased from generation to generation, up 
to the time ol Kasim Khan, father of Grhazan Khan, the present chief, 
whose rule extended over twelve thousand families of the Yusufzi tribe. 

Kasim Khan was the hither of three sons — Azad, Gfhazan, and 
Saaxl-ullah — by three several Yusufzi mothers, each of different clans. 
Azad, the eldest, by some untoward and unfortunate chance, became 
the slayer of his father ; and some time subsequently, was, in like 
manner, slain by the youngest brother Saaed-ullah, in retaliation. 
These events occurred during the short and stormy reign of Shall 
Mahmud, (son of Thniir Shah, and consequently brother of the unfor- 
tunates, Shah-i-Zaman and Shah Shujase-ul-mulk), over the kingdom 
of Kabul, about the commencement of the present century. 

Gfhazan Khan was possessed of prudence and foresight in no small 
degree. He also had great wealth ; and succeeded, by degrees, in 
gaining over the people to his side ; and with the support and assist- 
ance of the late Shah Kator of Chitral, or Lower Kash-kar, he was 
acknowledged as the chief of his tribe, and ruler of the whole country 
of Panj-korah. The former friendship with the late, has been con- 
tinued with the present, ruler of Chitral — Tajammul Shah, son of 
Shall Kator. Ghazan Khan, however, is at enmity with his younger 
* Sufi-ism s see my “ Selections erom the Poetry or the Afghans.” 
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brother Sased-ullah, who still continues at the head of some four thou- 
sand families* In the month of Muharram, in the year 1839, during 
our occupation of Afghanistan, some cause of dispute having arisen 
between them, they assembled their followers, and Ghazan Khan 
advanced against his brother ; but the forces separated after a slight 
skirmish, in which from twenty to thirty of their people were killed 
and wounded. 

The Panj-korah chieftain was on friendly terms with the late 
Government of Lahore, during the time of Maharaja Banjit and 
Maharaja Slier Singh ; and they were in the frequent habit of sending 
presents to each other. In 1839, when it was the policy of the late 
Eanjit Singh to conciliate the Panj-korah chief, he sent him amongst 
other valuable presents, a fine elephant ; in return for which Ghazan 
Khan sent the Maharaja several fine Kohistam horses, and some other 
rarities, through Sultan Muhammad Khan, Barakzi, who then held 
Pes’hawar of the Seikh ruler. During the time that the Neapolitan 
Avitabile was Governor of Pes’hawar for the Lahore Government, 
the chief of Panj-korah used to send him Chitral slave-girls for 
his seraglio, besides male slaves, from the hill countries in his 
neighbourhood. 

The regular paid troops of Ghazan Khan do not exceed two hun- 
dred men ; but the Ulusi or militia, or feudal retainers, amount to 
above ten thousand matchlock men ; and they can he assembled on 
very short warning. 

The chief subordinates of Ghazan Khan, or his ministers as they 
are termed, are, his son Kahmat-ullah Khan, Suyed Mir iEalam, Kazi 
iEalxl-ur-Eahman, of the Pa-mdah Khel, and AEabd-ul-Kadir, who 
was formerly a slave, hut has now become the Nazir of income and 
expenditure. 

It now remains to say a few words respecting the Baceyats or 
Fakirs, who are much more numerous than the Yusufzis themselves. 
The greater part of them are the descendants of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants whom the Afghans found there when they conquered those 
parts at the end of the and beginning of the fifteenth century. They 
are also called Suwatis, and Degans ; and are, with the Slialm&nis and 
other tribes, such as Hindlris, Awans, Paranchahs and others, the 
original people of these parts. It is strange that those who say so 
much about Herodotus, and the Ila m>es, who they contend are the 
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Afghans, do not first provide for these people, who were in those 
countries when the Afghans conquered them, and had been there cen- 
turies previously. As I said before, the greater part of those people, 
now to be found in the country held by the Yiisufzts, are called Su wa- 
tts, and are the descendants of those who remained in their country * 
after it was conquered ; a goodly number of Degans ; some Hindkis, 
who have emigrated from the Panjab ; a few Kashmiris, and Hindus, 
who are attracted by the desire of gain ; and some members of other 
Afghan tribes who have been obliged to fly from their own people, and 
who thereby have become degraded to the rank of the Fakirs and 
j Rcimyats. The Fakirs cannot hold land, and are not considered equal 
to their conquerors, who live like Spartans among Helots ; and they 
are not allowed to be present at Jirgahs or assemblies of the clans. 
They are subject to the person on whose land they dwell, who is styled 
the Khdwind or master. They pay him a small tax and are obliged to 
work for him gratis, for certain periods, like the villains in our own 
country in days gone by. The master can beat, or even take the life 
of his Race gats or Fakirs , without being questioned for it. Bat, at 
the same time, they are sure of every protection from their Khdwmd, 
who would not, at the risk of his life, permit any other person to 
injure them. They may pursue any trade, work as labourers for their 
own advantage, or rent land as a Bazgar, and their master would have 
no demand upon them but for the fixed rent, a few taxes, and a certain 
share of their labour, as already mentioned ; and, altogether, they are 
mildly treated. The Khdwind is deterred from ill-treating his Fakirs 
from the disgrace attached to oppression by the Yusufzis, as well as 
the other Afghan tribes ; and, moreover, a Fakir or llaosgat, if op- 
pressed can remove to the lands of another Afghan, who would gladly 
receive, and give him protection, for there is a great competition for 
them. The number of clans and independent communities among the 
Afghans are a great protection to these people ; and should one of 
them receive any deadly injury requiring retaliation, he could revenge 
himself on his oppressor, and afterwards fly to another elan, or inde- 
pendent community, and demand protection, which would always be 
freely granted. ' . . , 

The Khdwind is not permitted to extort money from his Fakir ; 
but he is allowed to levy a few lines, such as, on the settlement of a 
* I shall return to the subject of the Suwdtis in a future paper. 
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Fakir upon his land, on a marriage among them, and on account of 
crimes, both of minor and more serious consequence. The amount of 
these fines are fixed by custom, and any attempt to extort more would 
be considered gross oppression. They are not forbidden to carry arms, 
but rarely do* so. 

Most of these people work as husbandmen, but some feed herns of 
cattle on the mountains, and some amass money by the profits of their 
labours as artizans ; for an Afghan considers any handicraft trade a 
disgrace, 

Talash. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, I must give some account of 
the small district of Talash, which is also held by the Yusufzxs, and is 
considered as a part of Panpkorah, of which it forms the southern 
portion. It consists of the oblong strip of land through which the 
river of Panj-korah flows, after its junction with the river of Baj-awrr, 
as fiir as its junction with the Suwat. It is consequently bounded on 
the west by Baj-awrr, and to the south by the hills held by the 
lit man Khel, an independent tribe of Afghans. Talash is well 
watered, and is, therefore, exceedingly fruitful, well cultivated, and 
very populous for its extent. It exports a good deal of grain to 
Pes’hawar, the main road between which, and Panj-korah, Badakh- 
shan, and the two Kash-kars, lies through it. 

The chief towns, or large villages of Talash, with the names of the 
clans to which their inhabitants belong, and their head-men, are as 
follow. 

Village or Town. Clan , Chief or Head-man . 

Shahi Khel, Gfhulam Shah. 

„ „ Afzal Khan, 

5 ? ' ; » ■ . » ■ 3 ? 

Baseyats or Fakirs, 

Kurah Khel, Gfhazan Khan. 

Shahi Khel and Sher Shah, and 

Niirah Khel, Afzal Khan. 

The village of Kaman-gar, the people of which are bow-makers by 
trade —hence the name of their village — is, sometimes, considered as 
belonging to the Talash district, hut it is, properly speaking, in the 
U'-sheri Darah of Panj-korah. It has been, therefore, mentioned among 
the villages of the Bar (upper) U'-sheri Darah, already noticed. 


Bagli, 

Shamsi Khan, 
Kambatt.afi, 
Ainluk Darah, 
Mucho, 

Bajoru, 
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There are numerous small hamlets in T&lash, inhabited by people of 
the Nu rah Khel, who constitute the most considerable number of its 
inhabitants. 

The district of Talash is very rich in monuments of antiquity, con- 
sisting of domes or cupolas, on the face of one of which, I am inform- 
ed, there are several tablets, half a yard long, and inscribed in an 
unknown character, said to be Yunani or Greek, but probably Pali. 
If Greek, the examination of these ancient monuments would, no 
doubt, throw an extensive, and clearer, light on the proceedings of the 
Greeks in these quarters, which are so mixed up with nonsensical 
fables, as to furnish ready tools in the hands of those ignorant of 
the antecedents of the Afghan nation, for working out their own 
theories. 



Motes on, Eokdn, Kashghdr , Ydrkand, and other places in Central 
Asia.— By Lieut. H. Gr. Rayekty, 3rd Begt. Bombay , JT. 2., 
Assistant Commissioner, Multan . 


About sis years since, the Right Hon’ble B. Disraeli, M. P., at 
the prayer of the sisters of the unfortunate Lieutenant Vyburd of 
the Indian Navy, at that time supposed to be in slavery at Kokan, 
the capital of one of the petty states of Central Asia, had, by a 
motion in the House of Commons, endeavoured to rouse the British 
Government to effect his release. 

This officer had been despatched from Persia to Bokhara for the 
purpose of making enquiry into the fate of Stoddard and Conolly, 
and had never returned. He appears to have been sold into slavery 
by the ruler of Bokhara. 

Some months previous to the motion of Mr. Disraeli, an agent, 
said to have been despatched by the reigning chief of Kokan, had 
arrived at Pes'bawar, with information, that a European calling 
himself Wypart, was then in confinement in that city under the 
suspicion of being a spy of the Russians (with whom the Kokan 
chief was at enmity) ; but that he protested he was an Englishman 
and had escaped from slavery at Bokhara. The agent in question, 
I was informed, had stated the readiness of the Chief to release 
the unfortunate man, if any British officer were sent for that pur- 
pose, and would satisfy him as to his being a British subject. 

As soon as I became aware of these circumstances, I tendered 
my humble services, both to the Government of Bombay, and the 
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Supreme Government, and offered to proceed through Kashmir and 
endeavour to effect the release of the officer in question. 

Quite by accident I met with a Jew at Bombay, who had accom- 
panied Dr. Hoff on his journey to Bokhara, and who readily offered 
to accompany me ; and two respectable natives of Kokan itself, 
who were returning to their native land from the pilgrimage to 
Mekkah, were ready to attach themselves to me, and answer for my 
safety, if necessary. 

I was therefore sanguine of success, but, I am sorry to say, my 
services were not accepted ; and it appears that a native was 
despatched on the mission, who, as might naturally have been 
expected, failed. He has lately returned, and from the exceedingly 
meagre account of his journey, published in the Journal of the 
Society, No, IV. of 1856, he appears to have gone to very little 
trouble in the matter, and to have confined himself to asking ques- 
tions in bazars, and in despatching natives of the country to the 
adjacent districts for the same purpose. "Whether he was duly 
accredited to the Chief of Kokan or otherwise, does not appear. 

There is very little chance of the unfortunate officer, or European 
whoever he may have been, being still in the land of the living ; 
the unfulfilment of that hope, so long deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick, must long since have brought to a termination the 
earthly troubles of the wretched captive. 

Eor a number of years, I have made it a rule to collect every 
item of information respecting the geography, inhabitants, and 
resources of the little known parts of Central Asia. What I had 
already gleaned, at the time I offered to proceed to Kokan, and 
information furnished by the two Kokanies, I have referred to, I 
now submit, as giving a better and more minute, although still 
very meagre, account of this important and little known country, 
than that furnished by the unsuccessful agent, Khwaja Ahmad, 
Hakshbandi. 

* * # # # 

Kokan, originally called Kokand, Koran, and Khoka, the capital 
of Andijan or Eerghanab, the native country of the Emperor Baber, 
is a large, populous, and well built city, surrounded by numerous 
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gardens, for which it is celebrated throughout Tiirkestan. The 
city has considerably increased under the rule of the present Khan, 
Muhammad Omar, # son of Muhammad Alx Khan, during whose 
reign the city of Khojend became depopulated. 

The houses of the city are generally built of wood, of several 
stories in height, with a foundation of burnt bricks. There are 
several large and well supplied bazars, many of which, according to 
the general fashion in oriental cities, are covered in. It has one 
college, and several large Karawanserais for merchants. 

The Arg or citadel, in which the Khan resides, a small city in 
itself, is situated west of the city, being divided by a large rivulet, 
a feeder of the Birr, Jihun or Jaxartes river, which divides the two 
from north to south. The city is therefore amply supplied with 
water, which is considered to be one of the principal causes of its 
prosperity, its present population being at present computed to be 
about 100,000, half of whom dwell in houses, the remainder are 
nomades who dwell in tents. 

The ruler, Muhammad Omar Khan is very popular. He hears 
all the complaints of his subjects, and administers justice to them, 
in person every day, and settles their disputes. 

This city is remarkable for the number of its public women, called 
in the Kattai (Northern China) language, Aghchha. They amount 
to about 4,000 ; and may be seen driving about the city, in carriages 
drawn by horses, at all times of the day. 

Great quantities of opium, cMrs, an intoxicating drug made from 
hemp flowers, and a decoction made from poppy-heads (different 
from opium), are made here. In every Mzar numbers of people 
may be seen in all states and degrees of intoxication, and no one 
interferes with them ; indeed people may do just as they choose 
here, with the exception of acting tyrannically, such are the Khan’s 
commands. Tyranny and oppression in this city will not answer. 

The ruler is on friendly terms with the Khan of Khwarazm, hut 
no intercourse takes place with the [Russians, BokMrmans, or 
Chinese. He has a standing army of about 55,000 men, with thirty 

* Said to have been dethroned since the above was written. His son Khuda 
Yar, is the present ruler. 
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guns, the whole of which, however, are not mounted. The private 
soldier’s pay amounts to about ten tillahs, each tillah being worth 
about fourteen shillings English. 

The country is small in extent, and surrounded by mountains on 
all sides, with the exception of the south-west, in which direction 
the city of Khojend is situated. Bound about the city the country 
is densely populated, and well cultivated and fruitful. All kinds of 
grain, fruits, and other necessaries are plentiful and exceedingly 
cheap. Blocks and herds are also numerous. 

The principal taxes levied from the agriculturists are ten per 
cent, on grain ; on the value of sheep, goats, and cattle five per 
cent. ; on the sale of a camel three tangas ; on a horse two ; on a 
aheep one. Merchandize is subject to a duty of two and a half per 
cent., and as the trade is very extensive, it yields a large revenue to 
the Khan. The inhabitants have to pay a yearly tax of one tillah 
on each house. 

The chief towns of the Khan at of Kokan are ; Murghelandasht, 
distant about thirty-six miles ; Karsandasht, thirty-five miles ; Muan- 
gandasht, about the same distance ; Takht-Siiliman-dasht or Ush, 
thirty-four miles ; Karghar-kohistan, sixty miles, and other places 
of less size. 

The road lies through a desert tract of country, and no signs of 
habitation or cultivation are seen except in the vicinity of the differ- 
ent manzils or stages. The range of mountains, called the Takht 
or throne of Sdliman, lies to the west of the city of Kokan, distant 
about one hundred miles. It has two peaks. 

On the arrival of a Karawan at the Ourtang or Custom-house, 
the chief revenue officer who is stationed there, personally inspects 
the merchandize, and makes out two lists of the contents. One 
copy he transmits to Azxm Khan, the Kattai chief, and retains the 
other himself. After due examination of the goods he grants a 
pass to the merchants, and they can then proceed on to Kashghar. 

On approaching any Ourtang or Custom-house, on a journey, it 
is necessary for the Kafilah Basin, or leader of the Karawan, to 
proceed there on foot, and show his pass ; as it is considered 
insulting to approach a government establishment on horseback 
or mounted. 
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In cases where any doubt may arise respecting the goods being 
more or less than specified in the pass, the trouble these revenue 
authorities give is most vexatious ; nevertheless, should any article 
mentioned in a pass be lost or stolen on the road they are prompt 
in recovering it. On such a circumstance occurring the conductor 
of the Karawan must report it at the nearest Custom-house, giving 
a description of the goods whatever they may be. The authorities 
have a stated time for the decision of such matters, and in case the 
articles are not recovered within the prescribed period, some com- 
pensation is allowed, but in kind, not in money. 

On a Karawan or Kafilah reaching the city, or any other place in 
the Khan’s dominions, where duties are leviable, the conductor 
must report his arrival at the chief Custom-house, stating all parti- 
culars, from whence he lias come, together with the value, and 
description of goods he may have brought. On this an officer 
proceeds to inspect the merchandize, and on goods of superior 
quality five per cent, on the value is levied, and on commoner 
descriptions half the above rate. 

The city of Tashkend is subject to Kokan, and lies ten stages or 
manzils to the north-west. It was once a very large and rich city, 
but is now gone to decay. The numerous rums of mosques and 
other buildings shows what its former extent must have been. 

The city of Kashghar lies south-east from Kokan, and is distant 
from it ten manzils for Karawan camels. It belongs to Chinese 
Tartary, is populous, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a fortified wall, which is very strong and lofty, 
and said to be very ancient. The citadel, which is within 
the enceinte, occupies an area of about two miles, and is gar- 
risoned by 2,500 soldiers, with several pieces of artillery. An 
army of Chinese troops is also stationed here as being a fron- 
tier city. It formerly amounted to 10 or 12,000 men, but 
lately the force has been considerably augmented, and at present 
is computed at 30,000 men. The chief cause of this increase, 
however, appears to be for the purpose of overawing the Muham- 
madans, who constitute the majority of the inhabitants. Some 
time previously they created a serious disturbance, in which a great 
number of Chinese were killed and an immense amount of property 
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plundered. A strong body of celestial troops was sent to quell this 
revolt, and the faithful were severely punished. 

The residence of the governor, who is styled TJmban, is called the 
Grill Bagh, distant about two miles from the city, between which a 
portion of the troops are encamped. 

The city gates are closed from sunset to sunrise, as is the custom 
throughout Northern China. Each soldier of the city police, which 
is a well organized body of men, is provided with two pieces of 
wood called a chmg , and at the termination of each watch of about 
three hours, lie produces a sound by striking them together in a 
peculiar manner, and afterwards calls out the hour of the night or 
day. These soldiers go by the general name of Hallatts. 

The country is very productive, and the city, the houses of which 
are regularly laid out, is surrounded by numerous gardens. There 
are six gates which are defended by cannon, and a number of 
mosques. The chief fiscal authority is vested in a Muhammadan 
who bears the title of Hakim Beg. 

The people are a lively comely race, and the women are remark- 
ably handsome. Merchants may take temporary wives, as in Persia, 
by entering into a contract for a specific sum during the period of 
their sojourn in the country. The Kashgh&ris are also great wine- 
bibbers, and are very old women in their fondness for a “dish 
of tea.” 

The lands depend in a great measure on rain for irrigation, but 
artificial irrigation is also extensively adopted, and this, from the 
number of streams running through the country, is by no means 
'difficult.- Snow lies on the ground in winter to the depth of two, 
and sometimes three feet, but never for more than a few days 
together. 

The distance from Kashghar to Yarkand is three manzils , of about 
seventeen miles each. As the country all along the line of route 
is highly cultivated and exceedingly populous, the different stages 
are not prescribed to certain places, as between Kashghar and 
Kokan. The Y&rldang river, also called the Eergo-ii, flows past the 
city to the north. 

Yarkand, which is the largest city of Moghalistan, has two 
citadels within its walls, one in which the Muhammadan go- 
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rernor dwells, and the other, on the southern side, where the 
Chinese chief, who commands the army quartered here, resides. 

This force, which is intended to overawe the Yarkaudis 
amounts to about 40,000 men with several guns. This is the 
largest force the Chinese have in this direction of their empire, 
and the best and most efficient, being picked men. They are 
relieved yearly. Of this force, 10,000 are quartered within the city, 
the remainder in the vicinity. 

The police arrangements are similar to those of Kashghar, with 
this exception, that an equal number of Chinese soldiers are asso- 
ciated with the police in their duties ; and one celestial accompanies 
each of the eking nawuzim (ringers or strikers of the cluing) as the 
watchmen already described are called, in his rounds. 

."Russian Karawans come here, and bring all sorts of European 
manufactures, consisting of hardware in a greater proportion. They 
take back with them teas, silk, and other articles of Chinese manu- 
facture, but they are not allowed to proceed further east. 

.From Yarkand, distant fifteen manzils or stages to the north-east 
is A'ksu (ale, white, su, river), a city whose wealth and population 
increase steadily every year. All descriptions of food are excessively 
cheap, and even when prices are at their maximum, a maund and a 
half of grain, Kabul measure, (about one hundred and twenty pounds 
English) may be obtained for two shillings. The governor of this 
city is appointed by the Chinese, but the people are chiefly fol- 
lowers of Islam. 

From Aksii to Yilih or Xleh is ten days journey to the north-east. 
The road is difficult on account of the traveller having to cross the 
glaciers of the Tianchan or snowy mountains. A body of fifty men 
are maintained here by the authorities for the express purpose of 
assisting travellers over the mountains, and for making roads for 
their passage through the ice. When a party of travellers reach 
the foot of the mountains, they proceed in front, and make a road 
over the ice as they advance, the travellers following close at their 
heels ; and it generally occupies a whole day in crossing the range. 
So quickly does this track become impassable, that the pioneers, 
who return on the following day, have generally to clear a new path 
for themselves. This place is called by the people of the country, 
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M aMn ■ i-Sarwar jklugar , or the “ dwelling ofSarwar the magician. 53 
Showers of rain, and snow storms are of daily occurrence in this 
vicinity. 

Yilih or Ileh contains about 8,000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants, 
consisting of Chinese and Muhammadans in about equal numbers, 
whose quarters are quite separated from each other. 

The chief authority of the province is styled the J&n Jang or 
Governor- General, who resides at Kowrah or Kowreh, one stage 
from Yilih. It contains upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, and a 
Chinese army of about 40,000 men are located there. The authority 
above named, is the supreme head of the Muhammadans of Mogha- 
1 is tan, to the west; eastward is the country of Khattai, or Chinese 
Tart ary. 

From this latter city to the Bussian frontier town of Serai Pnlad 
Oska (Semipolatinsk) the most southerly town of any consequence 
in Southern Siberia, is twenty-five days’ journey through a difficult 
country almost uninhabited. This mountainous district is rich in 
silver mines which are profitably worked by the Chinese. They 
also produce a metal known here by the name of yarabu. Some 
years since the Bussians demanded a share in the profits from these 
mines on account of their being situated mid-way between the two 
countries. The Khattais,as the Chinese are called, refused, however, 
to accede to the demand, giving answer (I here use the very words 
of my informant) “ If you Orfis have sis Jaks of soldiers alto- 
gether, we have six laks in one place alone, then what occasion is 
there for us to let you have a share in the mines ?” 

The town of Semi Pulad Oska contains a population of between 
7 and 8,000. It is situated on the right bank of the river Irtiseh, 
which forms the boundary between the two countries, and at the 
foot of the Altai or golden mountains. 

From the frontier city of Kowreh, or Kur£ f distant fifteen stages, 
is Karan-sher or Kar^-shehr, beyond which, there is a most stringent 
order not to permit Yawahs (barbarians), as the Chinese term, all 
foreigners, to pass into the interior. This is a large and populous 
city with a numerous garrison, or army rather for its protection. 

Muliyan is distant from the above place five stages, Kutan or 
Kofcan fifteen, and Tufan twenty. To reach Ma-chin, from whence 
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the tea is chiefly brought, it occupies two months and half with a 
Kara wan ; and to reach Janan, where the China-ware is manufac- 
tured, it takes another three months. Beyond the last mentioned 
place is, the ocean. 

The Chinese are much given to pleasure, and once a year, in the 
first month, they hold a grand festival which lasts for ten days, 
during which time they give themselves up to all sorts of pleasure. 
The festival is called Chaghan. 

Cottrell in his “ Recollections of Siberia,” refers to this style of 
commencing the new year in the following terms : u They (the 
Chinese merchants at Mai-ma-chin, the small hamlet where they 
and the Russians meet to trade, and in which merchants are allowed 
to reside) have, however, learned from their Russian neighbours to 
appreciate the merits of champaigne, wffiich is drunk in torrents in 
the white month . This white month is the beginning of the Chinese 
year. # # # The scene of carousing and gaiety 

during this month is described as most amusing, and would be 
doubtless the best opportunity of seeing the Chinese under the 
most favourable colours.” 

The dress of the men of Chinese Tartary is of various colours, 
one suit over the other ; and their caps they ornament with a tassel 
like the girls of Orgunge, to which according to their means, they 
attach jewels. Their shoes are of silk with soles of cotton. The 
women dress much in the same style as those of Kashmir, and their 
head-dress consists of a cap or turban, which . they ornament with 
flowers made of coloured silks. All the people use chairs, in fact 
they cannot sit comfortably otherwise. 

They are of two tribes, the Akh Khattai, and Karah Kattai, 
which signifies in the Tiirki language, the White and the Black 
Chinese. The former shave all round the head, but leave a tuft in 
the centre, the hair of which when sufficiently long they twist and 
allow to hang down like a cow’s tail. They also shave off the beard 
but retain the moustache. The latter, on the contrary never shave. 

There are two routes from Kashmir to Yarkand and Kokan. The 
most direct one is by way of Iskardoh and along the banks of the 
Shighim river, and over the Mustak range of mountains by the 
Hanzi pass. The other, a more round about road, is by way of 
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Leh or Ladtikh, through the valley of the Shai Yak, as the northern 
branch of the Indus is named, and over the Karah Korrum moun- 
tains, which appears to have been the route followed by the Sayed. 
There is another route from Leh to the Karah Korrum range, fur- 
ther to the west by way of Nribra, but it is only used when the 
Shai Yak is too deep to be crossed. The route by Iskardoh is less 
than the other by ten stages, but it is only open from the middle 
of April to the end of October, whilst the Leh route is practicable, 
though difficult, for the greater part of the year. 

Mult/m, 10 th April , 1857. 




An account of Tipper and Lower Smodi, and the Kolmtdn, to the 
source of the 8uw$t River ; with an account of the tribes inhabit- 
ing those valleys . — By Captain H. G. Eayeiity, 3rd Regiment , 
Bombay JST. L 


In August, 1858, I sent an intelligent man, a native of Kandahar, 
who had been for many years in my service, and who spoke and 
understood the Pushto language well, for the purpose of obtaining a 
scarce work in the Pushto language “ the history of the YusuM 
tribe, and their conquests in Suwat and other districts near Peshawar, 
by Shaykh mail, Yusufzi,” a copy of which, I was informed, was in 
the possession of the chiefs of Tarrwah, one of the divisions of Suwat. 
That valley, although so close to Peshawar, is almost a terra incog- 
nita to us ; and various incredible reports have been circulated about 
the fanaticism of its people and their A.khund, # who is made out to 
be employed, the whole of his time, in plotting against the Eng- 
lish ; and has had the credit of every disturbance that has taken 
place on the frontier since the annexation of the Panjab. Such is 
his power, so they would make out, that armies of Ghazfs arise at 
his bidding, and that he makes and unmakes kings at his will. On 
this account, now that an opportunity offered, I was anxious to gain 
as much information as possible on this subject. The person I sent 
had on previous occasions collected information for me, on such 
matters, and was acquainted with the chief points on which inquiry 
should be made ; but I also furnished him with a number of ques- 
tions, the replies to which have been embodied in the following 
pages, and will account for the rambling style in which, I fear, it 
has been written. At the end will be found a description of Suwat, 
taken from a poem in the Pushto language, written about two 
hundred years since, by the renowned warrier and poet, Khushhal 
Khan, chief of the Khattak tribe of Afghans. 

“ On the 14th August of the year 1858, agreeably to your orders, 

I set out from Peshawar, in company with the KiiIn Sahib,! 
towards Suwat, Our first journey was to Hashtnagar ; and in the 


* A Persian word signifying, a tutor, a preceptor. 

f The name of this chief I have not given, as he would not like it to be 
known, lest it might create heart-burning against him. 
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villageof Prrang I purchased three quires of English paper, as re- 
quested by him, which I made over to Shahbaz Khan to have the 
manuscripts of the poem of Khusrau and Shinn copied thereon by 
the time I returned. The nest stage brought us to Jamal G-arraey, 
the residence of Muhammad Afzal Khan, Khattak. On the 17th 
August, we proceeded by way of the mountain of Chicharr, and the 
village of K&ttlang, which I visited with you when the 3rd Bombay 
Kf. I. was here with Colonel Bradshaw’s force, in December, 1849. 
We halted at the village of Kuhai, a short distance in advance, 
for the night ; and the Kiiibr Sahib sent for the Malik, or head 
man of the village, to ask his advice as to our entering Suwat, which, 
as you are well aware, is difficult at all times, but more particularly so 
for one, like myself, who am a Mughal, not an Afghan. Malik 
Muhammad iEalf said, that the matter would not be a very difficult 
one, if Amir-ullah Khan, chief of Pala’i, should consent to allow us 
to proceed by that route, otherwise it would be difficult indeed. 
At length it was determined, that in the first place, Muhammad iEalf 
should go to Amfr-ullah Khan, and speak to him on the subject; 
and in case he should agree to receive us, to bring us his reply 
accordingly. He set out; and in due course brought us a reply 
from the chief of Pala’i to the effect, that at the present time, there 
Was continual skirmishing going on between himself and Khurasan 
Khan of Shir-khana’i and Zor-mandda’i, two villages higher up the 
valley. You will doubtless recollect also, that these were the self- 
same villages which were burnt by the force under Colonel Brad- 
shaw before referred to; and it was on the hills, to the north of these 
villages, that the large force of Afghans were assembled on that 
memorable night when you commanded the outlying Picket of the 
3rd Regiment, when you heard the Afghans in front — to get a sight 
of whom you had gone in advance of your eentries, with a simple 
sepoy— exclaiming in Pushto, that “ all the Earangi dogs were asleep,’ 5 
and that it was a favorable time to come on, not knowing that a 
hot reception was awaiting them. To return, however, to the 
message from the Pala’i chief, he said, that in consequence of the 
disagreement between himself and Khurasan Khan, there were 
also disturbances at Tanmh, the chief town of this part of Suwat, 
to the Khans, or chiefs of which they were both related, and who 
were, themselves, at enmity with each other; and on this account 
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he considered our going into Suwat, at present, a very diffi- 
cult matter. This message, however, did not satisfy the Kiiah 
Saiiib ; and Muhammad JEalx was again sent to the Pala’x chief, 
Amsr-ullah Khan, with another message, to the effect, that “ This 
feud between yourselves will take a long time to settle amicably ; 
and as you are all of one family, if you do not hinder my going, the 
other party will throw no obstacle in my way.” Amir-ullah replied, 
that he would conduct us, and be answerable for our safety within 
his own boundary ; but he would not be responsible for any injury 
we might sustain at the hands of Khurasan Klran, the Shir-khan&’i 
chief. The Khah Sahib accepted these terms ; and, next morning, 
we set out by way of the village of Ghazi Baba ; and in the evening, 
before dark, reached Pala’i in safety. We found the Pala’i people, 
with their loins girded, sitting in their sangars or breast works, and 
occupying the roads and paths by which the enemy from Shir-kha- 
na’i and Zor-mandda’i might come upon them. Some of the men 
too had advanced a short distance from the village, and had placed 
themselves in ambush amongst the fields, in order to fall upon any 
of the Zor-mandda’i people who might venture out of their strong- 
hold. 

That night we remained at Pala’i as guests of the chief, Amfr- 
ullah, who did all he could to persuade the Khak Saiiib to give up 
his journey ; hut he would neither listen to any excuses, nor admit of 
any obstacles. At length it was agreed on by Amir-ullah, that he 
should send one of his most trusty followers to his brother, Mir 
ZEealam Khan, one of the Tarmah chiefs, to let him know, that the 
Khah Sahib, (mentioning his name) was on his way to Suwat for 
the purpose of paying his respects to the Aldnind Sahib ; and that 
it was necessary he should treat him with all honour, and perform 
towards him the rights of service and hospitality, and not allow him 
to sustain any injury on account of the feud between themselves. 
The indefatigable Muhammad jEali, who had also come with us 
to Pala’i, now went with a message to Khurasan Khan, chief of 
Shir-khana’i and Zor-mandda’i, to let him know that the Kiiah 
Sahib was coming to his village as a guest, and that he should not 
be treated as the guest of the preceding day, who had been acci- 
dentally killed. This person was a traveller who had been enter- 
tained at Pala’i the previous night. In the morning, about dawn, 
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lie wished the gate open that he might resume his journey. The 
party there advised him to wait until it got a little lighter, but he 
would not consent ; so they opened it for him. He had scarcely 
advanced a score of yards when he came upon a party of the enemy 
from Zor-mandda’i, who were lying in ambnsh for the Pala’i-wals, 
One of them, not knowing who it was, fired his matchlock at him, 
but missed. The guest began to call out, “ Bo not fire ! do not 
kill me I I am a guest l” The words had scarcely time to pass his 
mouth and had not, probably, been heard by the enemy, when five 
or six matchlocks were discharged at him, two halls from which hit 
him, and he fell dead on the spot. On making inquiry, the unfortunate 
man proved to be of the Utman-khel. The messenger also added on 
his own part, that knowing who the Kiiah Sahib was, if he should 
receive any injury from the hands of himself (Khurasan Khan), or 
his followers, the powerful tribe to which he belonged would burn 
his villages about his head, and root out all his people. Muhammad 
iEali returned with a favorable reply ; and on the morning of the 
18th August, we proceeded towards Zor-mandda’i, which is only 
about the distance of a cannon shot from Pala’i ; hut we were 
greatly afraid lest the stupidity of the Zor-mandda’f people might 
lead them to try the range of their matchlocks upon us, who would 
be in danger of our lives, whilst affording amusement to them ; as 
they relate of the Khaibarfs, who, having seized a very stout 
traveller* thought it an admirable opportunity to try their knives 
upon him, and did so too ; and, of course, killed the poor man. 
However, we passed Zor-mandda’i in safety, and reached Shir-khana’j, 
where the Khah Sahib obtained an interview with Khurasan Khan, 
the chief, who also strongly advised us not to proceed, as we could 
not .have chosen a worse time for our visit to Suwat ; but as before, 
the Kh£k Saiiib, with true Afghan obstinacy, would not listen to 
any advice or arguments tending to delay, or put off his journey ; so, 
without staying at SMr-khanaT, we set out for Suwat by the Pass 
over the Morali mountain, which is hence called the Morey Jcolat. 

About a mile or less from the last named village, we beheld to the 
right, as we proceeded, the road leading to the village of Upper Ba~ 
rbdarali. We passed the road or path leading to the other village 
of Lower Bavi-darah, which was also near; but a spur of the moun- 
tains intervening, hid it from our sight. These villages lie in the 
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valley of Baz-darah, which is so called on account of the number of 
falcons taken there, for which it is celebrated ; and it is also famous as 
having been the residence of Durkhanah the Peerless, whose love and 
misfortunes, and that of her lover, Adam Khan, have been celebrated, 
in prose and verse, and is sung or repeated throughout all Afghanis- 
tan. We had now to dismount and ascend the pass on foot, as it is 
full two miles in ascent ; and no loaded camel could possibly get up 
it, unless, indeed, it were one of the Bakhtrian breed ; but then at 
considerable risk, even if without a load. The Pass is, however, 
practicable for ponies, horses, mules, and bullocks. We observed 
immense quantities of the grass called sabah, with small leaves, and 
growing very long ; and also that description called iar-garri in 
Pushto, which is the same as that given, dried, in bundles to horses 
in the Bombay Presidency. The sdhah I never saw before. The 
ground is a steep ascent ; and like most paths of the kind, in this 
part of the world, it is full of boulders, in all directions. The path 
does not lead along between two cliffs, as it were ; but is trench-like, 
and as if deepened by heavy floods. It is very winding ; and appeared 
to consist of a soft description of stone, like sandstone. As we went 
along, the Khan Sahib remarked, that if any one wanted to make 
a good road into Suwat, this was the best for the purpose on account 
of the softness of the stone, whilst in the other Jcotals , or Passes 
into the valley, there was only hard rock. This I found quite correct 
when I returned by the Malakand Pass, The breadth, as we as- 
cended, was in some places so broad as to allow of the Khan Sahib 
and myself walking abreast ; but, generally, it was so narrow that 
we had to proceed in single file. There are no pine trees in the path 
itself ; but the sides of the mountains, to the very summits, were 
clothed with patches of them. It is from the cones of this descrip- 
tion of pine that the nut-like kernel, similar to the pistachio, is 
produced; but they were not, then, sufficiently ripe. This Pass also 
contains, and in fact all these mountains contain, immense quantities 
,of a sort of gravel, both coarse and fine, which is like small shot, and 
very heavy. It is called charatcCi by the Afghans, who use it to 
shoot partridges, pigeons, quail, and the like. I saw it, generally, 
in all the different Passes ; and in Upper Suwat, I also saw it on the 
roads and paths, but did not notice any in the ravines or beds of 
rivers. Its colour is that of earth, turbid, or nearly black, and very 
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heavy, not smooth like the gravel of the sea-shore or beds of rivers, 
but rough and many-sided, like as if stone had been broken into 
particles and then become somewhat rounded from having been 
rubbed together.* This gravel has no doubt given the name to 
another Pass, a little to the west of that of Morah which we were 
ascending, known as the Charat Pass. I noticed the path leading 
into that Pass ; and have been told that it is very steep and difficult, 
and only practicable for parties on foot, and animals without loads. 
The direction we proceeded in from Sherkhana’i first branched off 
a little to the right ; and the path to the Charat Pass lay to our left, 
in a direction about north-west. I had collected a small quantity of 
charatai to' send to you, but lost it, somehow or other, before I 
reached Pesh&war. In Upper Suwat they call it gitta'i, but this is 
the Pushto term for gravel in general. I have no doubt but that it 
is some mineral substance containing iron, and that it has become 
rounded by the action of water ; for, in the winter, the ravines be- 
come the beds of torrents. 

We saw numbers of partridges of two species, the grey and the 
black, besides a great many quail. 

By degrees we had now reached the crest of the Pass ; and on 
descending a short distance on the other side, we came to a plane tree, 
beneath which there is a spring of the most cool, pure, and sweet 
water ; and round about it numerous spikenards were growing. In 
short, it was a very delightful spot ; and we sat down and rested for 
some time, and refreshed ourselves with draughts of the crystal ele- 
ment, This is the only spot in the Pass where water is procurable. 
When standing on the crest of the mountain, at the summit of the 
Pass, I could see the Suwat valley to the north, but could not per- 
ceive Tarrnah, for it was screened, or bidden, by the mountains, I 
could, however, see the village of Nal-banddah ; and by going a little 
on one side, in an easterly direction, I could discern Shfrkhana’i to 
the south. 

We now commenced to descend into the Suwat valley. The. 
southern side of the mountain which we had just ascended, was ex- 
tremely steep ; but we did not find it anything near so much so 
descending on the northern side, the Suwat valley being much more 
elevated than that of Baz-darah and Pala’i which we had recently 
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passed. At the foot of the Pass, and directly under the mountains, 
we came to the village of Nal-banddah, the first we reached in 
Suwat. It is said, that a husbandman of this place once found a 
number of gold coins in a well close by ; but the other villagers, 
hearing of it, took the treasure from him, and shared it amongst 
themselves, after which they filled up the well, that no one should 
get any thing out of it in future. We asked two or three parties on 
what side of the village the well was situated, but they would not 
point it out, and said to us: “So you are come here to discover 
treasure, are you ! be under no concern ; for your wishes will not be 
fulfilled.” 

After proceeding two coss or three miles further on, we reached 
the town of Tarraah, to the west of which there is a small stream ; 
and on the banks of it, there is a fine grove of cJiindr or plane trees, 
about a hundred in number, all very ancient, very large, and very 
lofty ; and here we came to a halt. 

Mir iEalam Khan, the chief of Tarmah, came to pay his respects 
to the Killer Sahib ; and after some conversation, the chief, who 
had been eyeing me for some time, inquired who I was. The Khan 
Sahib replied, “ He is a Mulla, and is going on a pilgrimage to the 
Akhund Sahib.’* He replied, “ He is no more a Mulla than I am ; 
but you have made him one for the nonce.” On this the Khan 
Sahib observed, “ Probably Amir Ullah Khan of Pala’i may have 
advised you of my being on my way into Suwat.” Pie laughed, and 
replied : “ The day you left Jamal Garrai I heard of your coming to 

pay your respects to the Akhund Sahib. It is all well : allow no 
matter of concern whatever to enter your mind ; but the people of 
Suwat are so celebrated for their stupidity and thick-headedness, 
that it is necessary you should be prudent and circumspect in every 
thin a*.” The Khans or Chiefs of Tdrr;mh are descendants of Ham- 

. O ■ ■ 

zah Khan, # the founder of the village of that name in the Yiisufzi 
district south of Suwat, and about eight miles north of Hot! Mardan. 
He lived in the time of Khushhal Khan, Khattak ; for it was his 
daughter that Khushhal mentions in his poem on Suwat, as having 
married when there, or whom he was about to marry ; and she was 
mother of his son, Sadi Khan. Hamzah Khan was the then ruler of 
Suwat, and held sway over the Samah also. It was he also fixed 
* See the extract, from the poem at the end of this paper. 
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upon Tiirmah as the permanent residence of the Chiefs, as it was 
centrally situated, amongst his own clan; the Solizis of the Ba’f-zi 
division, by which name the people of Tanmh are still called ; but 
they are, sometimes, also styled the Khan-khel, or Chieftain’s clan. 
The Khan-khel too may he subdivided, according to what the Khah 
Sahib said. The one being the family to which the Chief de facto 
belongs, the whole of the males of which are called Khans ; and the 
other, the family to which the Chieftainship rightfully belongs, or 
the Chief de jure , but whose family may have been set aside, or 
passed over, which is merely the Khan-khel. For instance ; if a. 
Suwati be asked to what clan a certain person belongs, he will say 
the Khan-khel ; but it must be then asked whether the person is a 
Khan or only one of the Khan-khel. If he be a member of the 
family of the Chief de facto , he will reply lie is a Khan ; hut if of 
the family who may be the rightful claimants to the Chieftainship, 
but passed over, or set aside, he will say he is of the Khan-khel. 
The Tanmh Chiefs de facto, who are the heads of the Ba’i-zi division, 
are of two families, the bar-kor, or upper family or house, and the 
kuz-kor, or lower family or house, in reference to Tarimh and its 
dependencies above the Morey Pass, and Pala’i, and its dependencies 
below. These two families are descended from Jalal Khan, son of 
Hamzah KMn, above referred to, and are always at feud. Mir 
JEalam Khan Chief of Tanmh, Amir Ullah Khan ruler of Pala’i, and 
Maaesiim Khan, their brother, who dwells at Tarimh, are of the 
bar-kor ; and Khurasan Khan, ruler of Zor-manddai, Sher-khana’i, 
and the two Baz-darali villages, and Bahu Khan, who resides 
also at Tanmh, belong to the kuz-kor . Mir iEalam Khan, who 
is considered the greatest of the Tanmh Chiefs, is about fifty 
years of age. The next in rank and consideration is Masesum Khan, 
his brother, who is about thirty years old; then comes Amir Ullah 
of Pala’i, aged forty, and Khurasan Khan of Zor-maiidda’i who is 
about fifty years of age ; and Babii Khan of Tanmh aged fifty, be- 
sides numerous children. 

The day passed away pleasantly enough under the shade of these 
beautiful trees ; and in the evening we went to the residence of the 
chief ; and in his guest chamber we remained the night. 

Tarmah, which is the most considerable town in Suwat, contains 
somewhat more than 1,000 houses, which, at the usual computation, 
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gives about 5,000 inhabitants. The people are Afghans of the 
Ba-i-zf branch of the powerful and numerous tribe of the Yusufzis. 
About a hundred houses are inhabited by Hindus, Paranehahs, and 
other traders, who also follow such occupations as that of shoemakers, 
smiths, barbers, &c. 

The town of T arm ah lies a short distance from the skirt of the 
mountains bounding Suwat to the south, and on the eastern bank of 
the river of the same name, the Suastus of the Greeks, from which 
it is distant about half a mile. 

The village of Nal-Banddah, which was previously referred to, lies 
at the very skirt of the Morah mountains, on a spur which has be- 
come separated from the higher range and runs about three, or three 
and half miles a little to the mouth of Tarmah. 

After passing Hal-Banddah, the land slopes down to the river, but 
not in such a manner that anything set a-going will, of itself, ride 
down to the river. The land of the whole of Suwat, in fact, is like 
a boat, the sides of the boat are the mountains, and the bottom part 
the land, as different materially from the mountains. The lowest 
land in the valley is that portion through which the river flows ; and 
it gradually rises until close up to the mountains. It may also be 
compared to the two hands placed together like as when one wishes 
to drink out of them; but only just sufficiently raised so as to pre- 
vent the water from running out. 

I found, from what I heard of the most respectable inhabitants of 
Tam? ah, that Shaykh Mali -was a Yusufzi Afghan, and that his 
descendants still dwell in Suwafc; but they could not give me 
full particulars as to what village they might he found in ; neither 
could they inform me regarding the place where the Shaykh was 
buried. Khan Kajii, or Kachu. belonged to the Rarrnizi branch of 
the Yusufzi tribe ; and his descendants also dwell in the valley, at 
the village of Allah Dda|d, and will he mentioned in the notice of 
that place, further on. 

The historical work written by Shaykh Mali is not in the possession 
of the Tarmah chiefs ; and they, moreover, informed us, that the 
work would not be found in the whole country, save in the possession 
of Khan KajiVs family. 

We now prepared to start from Tarmah towards Upper Suwat. 
On the morning of the 22nd August, we left Tarneah, bending our 
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steps towards the north, but inclining to the east, which might be 
termed N. N. E. We passed the villages of Jalala, Haibat Gram,* 
and Ddandakaey, and reached the mountain of Landdakaey, close at 
the foot of which the Suwat river runs. On this account, in the 
summer months, when the river is swollen from the melting of the 
snows towards its source, in the direction of Gilgit, the pathway, 
lying along the banks, at the foot of the mountain, is impracticable 
from the force of the stream, which foams and boils along with 
great violence. A road, has, consequently, been made over the crest 
of Landdakaey itself ; but it is extremely narrow, and so frightfully 
steep, that one of our own party, an Afghan, and accustomed to the 
mountains from his childhood, passed with the greatest difficulty ; 
for when he ventured to look down he became quite giddy. In the 
cold season, when the volume of water decreases, the path at the 
foot of Landdakaey is used. This last named mountain has no con- 
nection with that of Morah ; but it is a spur of the range, of which 
Morah is a part, that has come down close upon the river, or rather 
the river washes its base, as appears from the map, which you sent 
with me to be filled up. In this part of the river, there are two 
branches, one much more considerable than the other. The lesser 
one becomes quite dry in the cold season, and in the hot season has 
about three feet depth of water. This is very narrow, with steep 
banks and rugged bed, along which the water rushes impetuously. 
The other branch contains a much greater volume, and lies furthest 
from the Landdakaey mountain. On ascending the mountain, up to 
the end or extremity of the spur, where, in the map, I have brought 
the mountain and river together, the road leading along the side of 
the precipice is very difficult, being naturally scarped, like a wall, 
for about fifty paces ; and the road, if it can be so called, is built up 
into rough steps with slabs of stone, so very smooth, that a person 
is liable to slip. After this dangerous path has been passed over, 
you have to ascend about fifteen paces, then some twenty more in a 
horizontal direction ; and, finally, fifteen paces, or thereabout, down 
again. I mentioned before, that one of our party had great diffi- 
culty in getting along : this was no other than the Knis Sahib 
himself. When we came to this dangerous passage, he stopped and 
waxed pale ; and turning towards me said : “ I die for you,” I was 
# Gram in Sanskrit, signifies a village. 
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astonished, and asked, “ Why ?” He replied : u My eyes turn dim, 
dim.” I comforted him as well as I could, and took off my shoes; 
and with my face to the river and back to the mountain, I crawled 
along, and he followed after me ; and so afraid was he, that he looked 
at the river every moment, although 1 forbade him * but he was so 
overcome with horrid fancies, that he had not the power to restrain 
his eyes. This difficult path is not quite a yard broad, and is, 
at least, two hundred yards above the river, which foams beneath. 
After we had escaped from this place in safety, the Khatnt Sahib 
came to himself again, in some measure ; for he put on his shoes, 
and began to walk upright. I could not discover who had made 
this road, although I afterwards made inquiry. There is another road 
to the east of the one we had passed, which leads over the crest of 
Landdakaey itself, and by it animals are brought, when the water 
is at its height, but I did not examine it. We noticed that on the 
opposite side of the river, the mountains forming the north-western 
boundary of the Suwat valley approach within about three miles of 
this point. The river is said now to have entered that part of Suwat 
termed touchah or the dry, which will be referred to in its proper 
place. Landdakaey is about three miles distant from Tarrwah, to 
the north. 

After getting clear of our difficulties, and out of our dangers, we 
reached the small village of Kottah, to the south of which, on the very 
summit of the mountains, there are extensive ruins of buildings, so 
numerous indeed, that I had never seen the like anywhere else. 
Two of these buildings were large and lofty, something as European 
barracks appear from a distance. They are still in excellent pre- 
servation, and indeed seem quite perfect and entire ; so much so, that 
during very heavy rains, the villagers take shelter in them. The 
houses of this ruined city are not built near each other as we see in 
the present day, hut are detached similar to the bungalows of officers 
in India. I could not discover any thing in the shape of carvings, 
or idols any where about. The ruins of these dwellings are square, 
and are built of hewn blocks of stone ; and are very shapely in ap- 
pearance, but not very lofty, not being more than six, or under four 
yards in height. The walls were about half a yard in thickness, and 
in some places less. Each house contained an area of about six 
yards. The cement used in joining the stones together is of a black 
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colour,* but I could not tell whether it was lime, mud, or anything 
else. Every house has a door, as have the two larger buildings also. 
These ruins are of Buddhist, not of Grecian architecture; but are 
like those at Bihx near Peshawar, which we visited together in 
December, 1849 ; and are altogether without verandahs. The large 
buildings I refer to, as situated on the very brow of the mountains 
are said to have been built by Suwatis of former times as watch- 
towers ; but in my opinion they are the remains of idol temples, 
which Hindus often build in such places, as at Purandhar near 
Poonah in the Dekhan, which I accompanied you to, in 1852. 
There is no made road leading to these buildings, for they are very 
near to the open ground of the valley ; but, probably, there was 
once a made road, which has now disappeared. This ruined city is 
close to the Landdakaey mountain, but the village of Ivottah is 
nearer, and Bankott is still further off ; for this reason I have written 
iC near Ivottah instead of Bankott.” This is, no doubt, the ruined 
city mentioned by the French Colonel Courtf as near the last named 
place, which is a large place, whilst Ivottah is but a small village. 
The ancient ruins in Suwat are situated in such difficult and out-of- 
the-way places, that it becomes a matter of astonishment to con- 
ceive how the inhabitants of them managed to exist, where they 
obtained water, what they employed themselves on, and how they 
managed to go in and out; for several of the houses are situated 
every here and there, on the very peaks of hills ; but Suwat does not 
contain so many ruined sites as writers would lead us to believe. 

Proceeding on our route from Kottah, we saw the villages of 
Nowaey-Kalaey, Abu-wah, Gurataey, Barf-kott, and Shankar-darah. 
Close to this latter place, there is a tower called Shankar-dar. Shan- 
kar, in the Sanskrit language, is one of the names of Siva. It 
stands on a square base of stone and earth, seven yards in height, and 
just forty yards in length and breadth, which I myself measured. 
On this square platform, the tower, which is of stone, joined by the 
dark coloured cement I before mentioned, stands. I computed the 
height, from the base, which I had measured, to be about thirty 
yards, or ninety feet ; and I also measured the base, which was 
twenty-five yards or seventy-five feet in circumference. It is egg- 

# Probably bitumen. 

f Asiatic Journal of Bengal, for 1839, page 307. 
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shaped, as in the annexed sketch ; and there is no road by which 
the summit may be gained, nor did it appear to be hollow inside ; 
but there are small holes just large enough, to all appearance! 
to admit the hand, every here and there, which seem to have 
been indented to give light or air. From top to bottom the tower 
is vaulted like that of the mihrdb of a mosque, but not so deeply 
indented or niched that one might place the foot thereon, but about 
a finger’s breadth only ; still the vaulted shape could be distinctly 
traced to the summit. Each niche or recess is about a yard or more 
in length and breadth ; and between each of these there is the hole, 
before mentioned. As the height increases, the tdks or niches 
diminish in proportion. The Afghans of the neighbouring villages 
have been removing stones for building purposes from the northern 
side of the tower, and have built several houses therefrom, hence it 
has sustained considerable injury on that side. The people tell all 
sorts of tales about the tower ; and all agree that Akhund Darwezah 
the celebrated saint of the Afghans, who flourished from the year 
A. I). 1550 to J600, gave out, in his lifetime, that this tower 
contained seven idols, one large, and six smaller ones. 

After leaving the village of Shankar-dar we passed Ghali-gaey, 
which from some accounts, is said to have been the native village 
of Durkhana’i, and that her people had taken their flocks to graze 
in the Baz-darah valley, where Adam Khan met her; and that 
Adam Khan himself dwelt at Bari-kott. The elan to which Adam 
belonged is still to be found in Suwat, but DurkhanaTs cannot be 
so easily determined ; for on account of the notoriety of her love for 
Adam, which these stupid people deem a disgrace, no one would 
acknowledge her as having belonged to his clan, even were such the 
case. Some say she was of the Kha’fst-khel, others say it was the 
Khazi-khel, and some say she was of the Earrmzi tribe. However, 
there is no doubt but that her husband, Piawaey, was of the KhSzi- 
khel, and doubtless Durkhana’i was of the same clan also. 

We now reached the village of Manyar, where there are two small 
ancient towers or topes facing each other ; and then passed on to 
Gog-darah, Panji-gram, and Waddi-gr&m, which latter place is nine 
coss, or thirteen and half miles from Tarmah ; and here we halted 
for the remainder of the day. 

To the east of this village, on the central summit of a mountain, 
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there are a great many ruins, consisting of dwellings, and a very 
large range of buildings like a fortress, enormously lofty, which can 
l>e distinctly seen from a long distance. I did not go myself to 
examine these ruins, because it would have been necessary to have 
remained at the village for two or three days for the purpose ; and to 
do so, in a country like Suwat, would have raised suspicion, therefore 
the Khan Sahib would not consent. I was told, however, that the 
children of the village, as mischievous in Suwat as in other countries,* 
had left nothing in the shape of carvings or images within it. There 
is also an immense cave in the side of one of the mountains, which 
cannot be entered from below ; and from above, even by the aid of 
ropes, it cannot he reached, or at least, those who have attempted it 
have not succeeded. I was told by some of the Waddi-griim people? 
that several persons did once set out to make the attempt, and lowered 
down a rope, so as to reach the mouth of the cave ; hut it was not 
long enough, and they returned. No other attempt appears to have 
been made. The tale goes, that the cave belonged to the Kafirs 
of old, who had a secret path or entrance; and having deposited 
treasures within it, concealed the path and shut it up altogether., 
‘Whoever finds that path, will get the treasure. 

I saw a few ancient copper coins here, but they were not worth 
purchasing ; and moreover, the Suwatis, particularly the Hindus, say 
that from every copper coin of the ordinary size, two m hh as of pure 
gold can be extracted, worth three rupees or six shillings, which was 
the price they asked for them. Throughout the whole of Suwat, at 
present, whenever any old coins are discovered, they are immediately 
sold to the Hindus or Paranchah traders, who transmit them to their 
agents at Peshawar ; and on this account, old coins are not easily 
obtainable, unless a person remain some time. The people of the 
village also told me, that there had been idols found in the neigh* 
bourhood ; hut they had, as a religious duty, broken them to atoms, 
and not a remnant of them now remains. Between the village of 
Man-yar and Waddi-gram, there is a rudely carved idol by the side 
of the road, cut out of the white stone of the cliff itself, and in 
the figure of an old man in a sitting posture. Every one that passes 
by throws a stone at it ; so there is an. immense heap of them near. 

1 examined the whole of the Pushto books of the villages between 
[* Cl siipra, p. 123. Eds,] 
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this and Tarmah, which were chiefly on theology ; but at Waddi- 
gram I found three others — the poem of Yusuf and Zulikha, by 
iEabd-ul-Kadir Khan ; and the poems of Shahai Dali, and Adam 
and Durkhanai, by Sadr Khan, his brother, all of which you have 
copies of already. 

On the 23rd August, we left Waddi-gram for Mmgowarah, which 
having passed together with the villages of Kambar and Kattli, we 
turned down the valley of Saiydugan, which runs in a south-westerly 
direction, and reached the village of that name, the residence of the 
Akh&nd of Suwat. 

This poor and pious man has been most grossly belied for some 
years past, by interested parties at Peshawar, who cram the autho- 
rities with lies ; and find it easier to lay all disorders which take 
place on this part of our frontier, at the door of this harmless man, 
than to the true cause. He has for many years been made out to 
be the fomenter of all the troubles on the frontier, and to be con- 
stantly plotting mischief against us; but those, who have given ear 
to such falsehoods, have not inquired how much is owing to the 
grinding tyranny of Hindustani subordinates, and other causes which 
shall be nameless. I would ask them one question, however, — “ How 
is it that during the year 1819, we had no walls round the canton- 
ment of Peshawar and no chowkeydars ; yet less robberies and crime 
occurred than at any time since, except, perhaps, during the mutiny ?” 
If I recollect aright, the assassination of the late Colonel Alack eson 
was laid at the Akhund’s door ; but the very appearance of the 
venerable old man is enough to give the lie to such a statement. 
He has been said, at Peshawar, to possess the most despotic power 
over a most fanatical tribe; and even the old miscreant who lately 
set himself up at Delhi, had it proclaimed, that the poor old Ak blind 
was coming to assist him with from 12,000, to 18,000 Ghazis at his 
back. I need scarcely add, that the whole is a mass of falsehood 
got up by interested parties. I will now endeavour to give a sketch 
of the Akhuiid as he appeared to us. 

On reaching the village of Saiydugan we proceeded to pay our re- 
spects to him. He is a venerable looking old man, of middle heigh t, with 
a white beard, and is about sixty years of ago; cheerful in disposi- 
tion, affable to all who approach him, and with a countenance open 
and serene, lie is learned in the whole of the usual sciences st udied 
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by Muhammadans, to the necessary degree that his position in religi- 
ous matters demands ; and has no concern in, or control, whatsoever, 
over the government of the valley, which is entirely held by the 
different petty chieftains. What they state at Peshawar and in the 
Panjab, about his collecting armies, going to war, and inciting the 
Suwatis and others to create disturbances, and enmity against the 
English, are the most barefaced untruths, got up, solely, by interested 
parties at Peshawar, and other places. 

If, by chance, any injured or aggrieved persons come and make 
complaints to him, that this body or that body has injured them, he 
expostulates with the party complained against, either by going 
himself, or sending another to expostulate in his name, according to 
the rank of such party. If the expostulation takes effect, it is well ; 
but if not, the Akhiind can do no more in the matter. 

It is the custom of those of our subjects on the frontier, who may 
have committed themselves in any way with the authorities, to fly to 
Suwat, and they come to the Akhdnd, at whose place they remain for 
two or three days ; for it is the most rigidly followed, and most sacredly 
observed custom amongst all Afghan tribes, which cannot be broken 
through, to show hospitality to a guest, however unwelcome he may 
be. But with respect to the Akhund’s guests of this description, 
after a few days have passed, he tells them, with all mildness and 
kindness, that they will not be able to get on in that country ; and 
advises them to go to Kabul or some such place. In short, he leads 
them to understand, in the most delicate manner possible, that they 
had better leave his dwelling, at least. 

What has been said with regard to thieves, robbers, and murderers 
from the British territory fleeing to the Akhund, and being enter- 
tained by him, is as false as the other matters which have been 
advanced against him, and which those, who have, probably, cast 
their greedy eyes upon the Suwat valley, with the view of getting 
it annexed, not considering that we could not keep it, but at great 
expense and bloodshed, take care to spread. In all countries border- 
ing upon each other, the criminals on either side seek to escape from 
justice by flying across the respective frontiers, as they did from 
England to Scotland, and vice versa , in former times ; and as they 
do to Prance and America, in the present day. It is not to be 
imagined, on this account, that the authorities of those countries 
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connive at such acts, much less the bishops and priests of those 
countries. Such too is the case in Suwat. The Akhund is high 
priest or rather a devotee, whom the people regard as a saint, and 
who is looked upon, by the people of those extensive regions around, 
as the head of their religion ; but he is without the slightest real 
power, either temporal or spiritual ; his influence being solely through 
the respect in which he is held. 

It is in the villages on the outskirts of Suwat, and other places on 
the border, that bad characters, who have fled from justice, seek 
shelter, with whom the Akhund, as already stated, has no more to 
do than the man in the moon ; but parties, for their own purposes, 
make use of the Akhimd’s name. 

The Suwati Afghans are so tyrannical, so prejudiced, and so fana- 
tical, that even the admonitions, and the expostulations of the 
Akhiind are unpalatable to them. Whatever they do not like, or 
whatever may be against the custom of their Afghan nature from 
time immemorial, they will neither listen, nor attend to. A cir- 
cumstance which lately happened is a proof of this. A trader of 
Peshawar, after great expense of time and money, had caused to he 
felled, in the hilly district above Suwat, about two thousand pine 
trees, which, in their rough state, were thrown into the river, for the 
purpose of being floated down to Peshawar, When the trader and 
his people, with their rafts, entered the Suwat boundary, the Suwatis 
seized them, and would not allow the rafts to proceed. The trader 
supposing the Akhund to have influence, went and complained to 
him. The Suwatis of Lower Suwat, through fear of their chiefs, 
with whom the Akhiind had expostulated about the behaviour of 
their people, gave up all the trees they had not made use of them- 
selves, and they were not many ; but the people of Upper Suwat, 
that is to say, from Charbagh to Chiir-rraey, on both sides of the 
river, would not obey, and did not ; and the trees may still be seen, 
lying about in hundreds, on the river’s banks. 

With the exception of a few servants, the Akhiind, whose name is 
M abd-ul-gh affti r, has no followers whatever. He is of the Haikbi 
Khel (the Naikpee Khail of Elphinstone,) and left Suwat when a 
mere child. He resided in the Khattak country, at Sarae, at the 
zmrab or shrine of Shaykh Bam-Kar, where he remained as a student 
of theology until past his thirtieth year ; and was so abstinent that 
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it is said lie could scarcely walk a hundred yards from weakness. 
This I have heard from Muhammad Afzal Khan, Khattak, who has 
often seen him there. When the Seikhs got the upper hand at 
Peshawar, he left the Khattak country and returned to Suwat, and 
took up his residence at Saiydugan. 

I noticed that the Akhund’s head shook a little, which unless 
cured, will probably turn to the disease named laktvah in Arabic, 
which is a spasmodic distortion of the face. 

I had been led to believe from people generally, that the Akbund 
was possessed of some wealth — but it was very little, comparatively, 
that we saw ; and that little was constantly expended, — that be was 
constantly employed, from morning to night, “with his fanatic 
subjects plotting in vain, 5 5 # and occupied with the world’s affairs. 
Instead of which I beheld a man, who has given up the world, a 
recluse, perfectly independent of every body ; and occupied in the 
worship of God. Sometimes he comes out of his house for two or 
three hours daily ; sometimes only every other day. At this time 
people come to pay their respects, the greater number of whom are 
sick persons. If or these he prescribes some remedy, and prays over 
them, after which he again returns to his closet within his dwelling. 
If two parties chance to have a dispute, and they both agree that it 
shall he settled according to the Alarm or orthodox law of Muhammad, 
he explains to them the particular precept hearing on the case, from 
the Arabic law-books. Save this, he has no connection in the 
matter. 

The food of the Akhiind is a single cake or bannock of bread, 
made from the shamiikah ( panicum fnmentaceum ,) the most hitter 
and unpleasant grain it is possible to conceive, which he eats in the 
morning before dawn. He fasts during the day ; and in the evening 
he eats sparingly of boiled vegetables sprinkled with salt. The only 
luxury he indulges in is tea, made in the English fashion, with milk 
added, as you yourself take it. About two or three hundred poor 
persons receive food at Ills guest-chamber daily ; and the animals of 
those who come from a distance receive a measure of corn and some 
grass. He pays for all he obtains to feed these parties, in ready 

* Rev. J . Cave Browne : “ The Punjab and Delhi, in 1857.” This author, 
at page 292 also states, “ The Swat valley is inhabited by a warlike and fanatic 
race of Mahoramedaris ruled by a Moulvle of Moulmes , a patriarch or pope of 
the Mahommedaus of this part of Asia, called the Akhoond of Swat. 35 
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in oil ey ; yet, apparently, he lias no income. The offerings of those 
who come to visit him are applied by his servants to this purpose ; 
and save a few buffaloes, which are gifts from others, from time to 
time, he possesses but few worldly goods, much less lands or revenues 
to plot invasion of empires. The milk, even, of the milch buffaloes 
is given to his guests ; and the males are also slaughtered for them. 
He himself receives no money from chief or noble ; but from the 
poor who visit him, he will receive their small offerings of one or two 
pice (farthings) to please them, and give them confidence. 

The Akhtind has a little garden attached to his dwelling, in which 
there are a few fruit trees, consisting of pomegranate, peach, fig, 
ttdnguf walnut, and a vine. As the fruits come into season they are 
gathered, and a small quantity is placed in the guest-chamber or 
reception-room, daily. To those who express a wish to taste the 
fruit he gives a little with his own hands. His residence lies in a 
most healthy and salubrious situation ; and close by there is a run- 
ning stream of cool and clear water. At the head of this stream a 
small pond has been formed, containing a few fish. There are also 
several plane and other shady trees about ; and it is, altogether, a 
very pretty place. 

The Akhiind has one wife, and a little hoy about eight or nine 
years of age, and a daughter. On one occasion he was requested, by 
some of bis particular friends, to make some provision for his family, 
in order, that after his decease, they might he provided for. He 
replied, 61 If they are true unto God, all that the world contains is 
for them ; but if they are untrue to Him, the nourishing of them is 
improper and unjust.” Indeed he is so much occupied in his devo- 
tions, that he has little time, even to show affection and fondness 
for his family .+ 

* The name of a tree bearing a fruit like the apple in appearance. 

f “On our northern frontier, in the Swat valley, the laboratory ofMahommetlan 
intrigue, the right hand of the Alchemist was paralysed at the very moment 
when he had seemed to have attained the grand: eureka-- of liis life- The MddsfoaJi 
whom the wily Akhoond of* Swat had raised, in order to gather under the green 
banner of the prophet every Mahommedan fanatic, and to recover Peshawar 
over the corpses of •the;.iuiheUevers ) r^this\creat« : re',king:i&i. : -<j» the very dag that 
the tocsin of rebellion was sounded forth from Delhi j and the fanatic fury 
which was to have overwhelmed Peshawar spent itself in civil war in the Swat 
valley.” Kev. J. Cave Browne, Punjab and Delhi, in 1857, Vol. 2nd, pp. 311. 
The bJadshah, a priest, not a king, here referred to, did not die for several 
months after the Delhi massacre. 
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Such is the time history, and sucli the faithful portrait of the 
terrible, fanatic, plotting Akhiind of Suwat, the bugbear of Pesha- 
war. 

That he made the mutineers of the late 55th Regt. Bengal 1ST. if* 
Musalmans is totally untrue. They fled into Suwat, and remained, 
as travellers generally do, for a few days, as his guests ; but, at the 
end of this time, he advised them to make the best of their way out 
of Suwat, although Akbar, who is known as the Saiyid Badshah, 
wished them to remain. In this case the Akhiind indeed persisted 
that they should not be permitted to remain in Suwat ; so the rebels 
set out towards Kashmir, on the road to which they were cut off by 
the .Deputy Commissioner of Hazarah. Other mutineers also came 
from Murree, all of whom he dismissed as quickly as possible to 
Kabul. 

It is necessary to explain wlio this so called Badshah was. Pie 
was not an Afghan, but a Saiyid, named Muhammad Akbar Shah, 
a native of Satanah (burnt last year by General Sidney Cotton) 
near Pakhli, above Attak. Some years since the Akhiind Sahib, as 
the spiritual chief, was requested to appoint a Badshah, that is to 
say a Saiyid, not a Icing , for the word means also a great lord or 
noble, or head man, but as a sort of higli-priest, or rather legate, to 
whom the zaMt and aceashar , certain alms, and a tithe sanctioned 
by the Kuran, might be legally paid ; and who must he a Saiyid. 
He died about a year since , 1 * on which his son, Mubarak Shah, wished 
to be installed in his father’s place ; but as the Suwatis were not 
willing to pay tithes, the Akhiind declined to do so. All Saiyids 
are called Shah or Mfan ; and Shah and Badshah signify a king 
also, but here it merely meant a high-priest. At Peshawar, one 
hears of Gul, Badshah, and there is a gate of the city called after 
him ; but it does not follow that he was a king, for no such king 
ever did exist, any more than Saiyid Akbar Shall was a king in 
Suwat. It was the word Shah, no doubt, which has been magnified 
into Badshah, as if the words could not possibly mean anything else 
than a king If 

* August, 1857. 

t On referring to Captain Conolly’s “ Notes on the Eusofzye Tribes,” already 
referred to, I find, that the king of Suwat, set up specially by the Akhund, 
for the Delhi tragedy, existed twenty years before. I copy Captain Conolly’s 
own words— “ The tribes of Booneer^nd the neighbouring bills, may be said to 

C# 
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Tlie person referred to by Captain Conolly under the name of 
Murid Sahib Zadah, was quite a different person to the Akhund, and 
was an inhabitant of the town of Ouch. The word “ Ouchand,” in 
the article you refer to^ is an error ; but is probably intended for 
the plural of Ouch — Ouchanah, as there are two villages adjoining 
each other, of this name, which are well known. This person, whom, 
he referred to, has been dead some time. His descendants still live 
at Ouch, but none of them are any wise remarkable for piety or 
worth. 

To return again after this long digression to the journey before 
us, after we had paid our respects to the Akhund, I wished to proceed 
on my journey ; and as the time of the Khan* Sahib had expired, 
he made me over to the Saiyid 1 mentioned on a former occasion, 
and lie also left with me one of his trusty and confidential followers. 
He himself returned to Peshawar. 

A little higher up the valley of Saiydugan from this, towards the 
east, lies the village of I slam-pur which was the residence of Mi-an 
Nur, the grandson of Akhiind Darwezah, upon whom Khushhal 
Khan, the renowned Khattak chief and poet, launched his bitter 
irony in his kasidah or poem on Suwat ; and here also, the tomb of 
the Mi-an may still be seen. 

On the 26th August we set out from Saiydugan, by ascending the 
Icoial or Pass of Shameli, which lies to the north-eastward of the 
village of Mmgawarali, and nearer to the river. This village con- 
tains a great number of Ilindd inhabitants ; so I went there to see 
whether I could secure any ancient coins, I saw several, but they 
were not such as I required. 

After proceeding a further distance of about three miles, we 
reached the village of Manglawar, which is situated at the entrance 


have no chiefs of any importance, the only individuals possessing influence 
being a family of Syuds, the descendants of Peer Baba, a celebrated saint, who 
lived in the time of the Emperor Humaioon. 

“ Of this family, there are three principal branches amongst, the Eusofa. The 
representatives of the cider and most influential branch are, Syud Azim and 
Syud Meeah of Tuklitabund, the capital of Booneer, who may be compared to 
the Abbot Boniface and Sub-friar Eustace of the novel ; Syud Azim, the elder, 
a good-natured, indolent character, having willingly resigned his authority to his 
more active and talented brother. The second branch is Sytjd Akbar, Meeah, 
of Sit an ah on the Indus; and the third, Syud liussool of ChumlaJ ” — -Bengal 
Asiatic Journal, for 1840, page 929. 

* Bengal Asiatic Journal, for 3839, page 929. 
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of a small valley, of the same name, running to the N. E, At this 
point also, the river has approached very near to the spur from the 
mountains, over which lies the Shameli Pass, just referred to, so 
much so, that there is no passage into the central part of the Suwat 
valley in the hot months, when the river is at its height, by any 
other road ; but in winter there is a practicable road along the river’s 
hank. I examined all the Pushto books in this village which I could 
get hold of, hut they were all on divinity, and not one with which 
you are not acquainted; such as Makhzan-ul-Islam, Faw&’id-ush- 
sharri’ah, Jannat-i-Fardous, Durr-i-Majalis, &c. At this place also 
there are some ruins on the mountains to the east, hut they are few, 
and can only he distinctly traced on ascending the mountains ; hut 
there are no houses or walls standing. 

Manglawar, also, is very pleasantly situated, with streams from 
the mountains running past it, together with a great number of 
umbrageous plane trees like those at Tarrnah. Here also I obtained 
a copper coin, which I bought. 

Proceeding onwards we reached the village of ChMr-bagh, and 
made inquiry after the principal books I had come purposely to 
seek, in the houses of the Mi'ans or Saiyids ; hut those I sought 
were not forthcoming. Continuing our journey for about four and 
half miles, in a direction between north and west from Chhar-bagh, 
on the river’s bank, we reached the Kabul-gram, about four and half 
miles further on, and thence onwards, passing several small bdnddas 
or hamlets, we reached Khuzah Khel, where we stayed the night ; 
and I again made inquiries about Pushto hooks, hut could obtain 
nothing new. The air at this place was very chilly ; and the valley 
began to contract very considerably. There were no Hindus in the 
village; and the Paranchas were the only tradespeople and shop- 
keepers to be found so far towards the upper part of the valley. 
Here the rice fields, too, ceased ; for the banks of the river began to 
get very high and steep. The land on which this village stands, as 
well as others on the left hank, facing the north, is high. Some are 
situated on a spur from the hills, and others on more level ground, 
or on small plains, at the very skirt of the hills ; but the ground is 
not level until the river’s banks are reached ; for the land resembles 
the hack of a fish. The banks of the river, on both sides, sometimes 
slope down to the water’s edge, sometimes are steep and scarped 
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like a wall almost, but not often. Where steep, the height of the 
banks is about eighteen or twenty feet from the water ; but the 
ground, on which the villages generally are situated, is about half a 
mile or so from the banks, and is generally from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet about the level of the water, but sloping gra- 
dually downwards. 

On the morning of the 27th August, we again set out up the 
valley ; and passing the villages of Sherrn-i-bala and Sherrn-i-pa’m, 
and Khun ah, we reached Petaey and Bin warn. At Petaey we 
found it so excessively cold, that one could not drink the water with 
any degree of comfort. I ventured to enter the river for a few 
paces, hut soon had to come out ; and was glad to stand in the sun, 
on the rocks, to get warmth into my feet again. The people were 
sitting in the sun for warmth ; and all slept inside at night, it being 
too cold to sleep outside, although this was the month of August, 
the hottest in the Peshawar valley. I saw snow on the mountains 
about ten or twelve miles off. 

At this village I also, for the first time, met some of the people of 
the mountain districts to the north of Suwat, together with some of 
the Gilgitt people also, who had come here to purchase salt. They 
were all clothed in thick woollen garments, coats, trowsers, caps and 
all, hut wore sandals on their feet. They were, in appearance, some- 
thing like the people of Badakhshan ; and although, to look at, not 
very powerfully built, yet they carry loads equal to that of an ox of 
this country (Peshawar and the Panjab). I could not understand 
any of the words of their language,^ save that they called salt Urn 
which is Sanskrit The salt is brought here by the Khattaks 

from their own country, for sale ; and the people of the Kohistan, to 
the north, near which Petaey is situated, come down as far as this 
place to purchase it. 

In the vicinity of this village the peculiar gravel called charata% 
before referred to, is found in great quantities. The people called it 
gitta'i, which is Pushto for gravel in general. Here too, the valley is 
not more than half an English mile across, even if so wide ; and the 
banks of the river are very high. The fields are few, and the extent 
of cultivation insignificant. 

# The writer is well versed in Urdu and Pushto, and Persian is his native 
tongue. 
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There are more mills in this part of the valley than in any other 
part of Suwat. Great quantities of honey are produced here also. 
The Suwatis make dwellings or hives for their bees, and take great 
care of them. The hives are thus made. They place a large earthen 
pot in a tdlc or niche in the wall of the house, with the bottom of the 
pot towards the outside part of the wall, and the mouth level with 
the inferior part of the wall of the house. They then plaster all around 
with mud, so that the pot may not fall out of the niche. The mouth 
is then closed with mud, that the bees may enter from the hole made 
for them in the bottom of the pot, which is turned outside. When 
the pot is well stored with honey, the bees having taken up their 
residence in it, the mouth of the pot, which has been closed with 
mud is re-opened from the interior of the house, and a piece of burn- 
ing cow-dung, that smokes, is applied thereto. On this the bees go 
out, and then the hand is inserted, and the honey removed ; hut 
some of the comb is allowed to remain for the bees. The month of 
the pot is then closed up again. 

Scarfs called Milaka'i both white and black, are woven here in 
great numbers, which are exported for sale to Peshawar and other 
parts. This part of Suwat is also famous for its fruit, every de- 
scription of which comes into season earlier in this vicinity than in 
any other part of the valley. 

The complexion of the people of Upper Suwat is quite different to 
that of the people lower down the valley ; and the men are generally 
fair and good-looking. I also saw some females of Kashkar, and the 
Kohistan, to the north of Suw&t, at this village, who were very 
handsome indeed. The women of the villages, along the river, in 
this part of Suwat, go out every morning to bathe, during the sum- 
mer months ; and numerous bathing machines have been built for 
their convenience. These consist of four walls of mud, or mud and 
stone, and of sufficient height to conceal the bathers. The men, 
also, use them ; but they are intended for the exclusive use of females 
in the mornings. These places are called ch&r cholaey. 

The villages in this portion of Suwat are much smaller and more 
scattered than in the central parts of the valley ; and the people of 
each village are generally at feud with each other ; and, consequently, 
little or no intercourse takes place between them. 

I should mention in tins place, that from Tarrmxh to Chhar-bagh 
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the ground rises gradually, and thence to Khuzah Khel still more 
so ; and that at every hundred paces almost, the difference can be 
distinguished. 

From Petaey we proceeded onwards about three miles to Pi'a, the 
ground rising considerably and abruptly until we came to this 
village, the last held by the Yusufzi Afghans in the northern extre- 
mity of the Suwat valley, which here terminates. Beyond the 
country is called the Koliistan, which is, however, the Persian word 
for Highlands ; generally used throughout most parts of Central 
Asia to designate all mountainous tracts. Between this and Petaey 
also, the river foams and boils along with great impetuosity; and is 
more considerable than the Arghandab river, near Kandahar, even 
when at its greatest power and volume. 

About four or five miles further up the valley, beyond the Yusufzi 
boundary, there are a few hamlets, the two principal of which are 
called Chur-rra’i, on this hank, and Tirataey on the opposite side. 
These villages are inhabited by the descendants of the celebrated 
Akhund Darwezah, the great saint of the Afghans, and successful 
opponent of Pir Boshan, the founder of the Boshaman sect. It 
appears that the whole of Suwat, as far north as Pf a, was conquered 
in Shaykh Mali’s time ; but these few villages just referred to, were 
acquired from the Kafirs (as all people are termed by the Afghans, 
who are not of the same faith as themselves) about a hundred and 
fifty years after, in the time of Akhund Kartlp Bad, son of Akhund 
Banvezah. At the capture of Tirataey Kan% Dad lost his life. 

I was informed by the people here, that some years since, a number 
of dead bodies were discovered, buried in a mound at the side of a 
hill, near Tirataey. The bodies were quite perfect as if but recently 
dead ; and had been buried with their arms, consisting of bows and 
arrows, axes, and swords. They were removed and re-interred along 
with their weapons, in some consecrated spot. When I heard this, 
the thought struck me that you would desire to possess specimens of 
these arms, hut I could not obtain any without having one of these 
burying places opened, which, amongst such bigoted people, was 
dangerous and impracticable. 

The people of Tirataey also told me, that they possess the body of 
Akhilnd Kanin Dad; whilst the people of the village of Kanj uan 
affirm that when he fell fighting against the Kafirs, he was buried 
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in their village. The reply of the Tirataey’s to this is, that they 
stole the body from Kan] uan, and carried it off to their own village 
and buried it there. All such statements as these are solely for their 
own interested purposes, in order to enable them to peel off the skin 
and flesh of poor people, in the shape of offerings at the shrines. 

Having now reached the boundary or extremity of Upper Suwat, 
beyond which I could not then penetrate, we began to prepare to 
cross the river, and return home by the opposite bank ; but before 
giving an account of our homeward journe}^ I will here give you 
the information I gained respecting the country beyond, up to the 
source of the Suwat river, which I obtained from an intelligent 
Afghan who passed several years there. 

After leaving Iff a, the boundary of Upper Suwat, the first village 
is that of Chur-rra’i, beyond which the Pushto or Afghan language 
ceases to he spoken, and the Kohistani language is used. The first 
village is Binin-yal inhabited by Tor-wals, which is situated on the 
left or western hank of the Kohistan river as the river of Suwat is 
also termed. The distance between this village of Biran-yal and the 
village of Chdr-rra’i is about eight miles, from the first of which the 
Kohistan may be said to commence. The people here too under- 
stand Pushto. Prom this to the extremity of the valley, at the 
mountain of Sar-dzaey, is a distance of seventy-five miles ; but the 
valley is so narrow that a stone thrown from one side reaches the 
other ; in short it is about a bow-shot across. The whole of this 
space is occupied by two tribes ; first the Tor-wals, sometimes also 
called Bud-ban's ; and above them again, the Garwi tribe. The 
amount of the former is about 9,000 adult males, and the Gar w is 
about 3,000. Hence it will be seen, that this district is densely 
populated. The villages inhabited by Tor-wals, from south to north, 
are ; Biran-yal, to the west of the river, eight miles from Chur-rra’f ; 
Haranaey, to the east of the river, about twelve miles from Chur- 
rra’f; Cham, to the west of the river; Gornaey, to the east of the 
river; Chawat-gram, to the west ; Barnett, to the east; Chiikil, to 
the east ; Ajrd-kalaey, to the west ; and Man-kial, to the east, — these 
belong to the Tor-will tribe ; and Pash-mal, to the west ; Har-yam, 
to the east; Ila-lff-kott, to the west ; Ushii, to the east ; Kalam, to 
the west; and Utrorr, to the west, belong to the Garwi tribe. 
After this, still proceeding north, are the three villages of the 
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Giijars, called the Bdnddahs of the Giijaran, one of which is Sat*** 
banddah, inhabited by about fifty families. It is close beneath the 
mountain of Sar-dzaey, the barrier closing the extremity of the 
valley to the north. The three villages contain, altogether, about 
six hundred houses. 

A short distance to the south of Sar-banddah, there is a marshy, 
meadow-like plain of some extent, probably about fifteen jarlbs of 
land.* * This is called Jal-gah. This term is evidently derived 
from Sanskrit and Persian ; the first being water, and the 
second & a place, “ the place of water or streams.” The rivulets 
issuing from this meadow having collected together, flow downwards 
towards the south ; and this Jal-gah is the source of the Suwat 
river, which, united with the Indus, and the Panjab rivers, at last, 
pours its water from scores of mouths into tlie mighty ocean at 
Kurraebee, (or more correctly Karachi) in Sindh, after a course of 
some fifteen hundred miles ! 

Flowing south, the stream, called the water of Jal-gah, enters the 
boundary of the G&rwi tribe ; and thence flows on to Ut-rorr, which 
lies on its western bank. Thence under the name of the river of 
Ut-rorr it flows down opposite to the entrance of the darali of U'shu 
with its river, lying in a north-easterly direction, and unites with 
that stream near the village of Kalam, also on the western hank. 
Still lower down it receives the river of Cha-yal running through 
the darali or valley of that name, lying in a south-westerly direction, 
near the village of Sha-gram on the western bank. East of the Ut- 
rorr river, as it is termed from Sha-gram downwards, and about half 
a mile lower is the village of Chur-rra’i, where its name again 
changes ; and it is then known as the sind , f or river of Kohistan. 
On reaching the villages of Pfa and Txrataey, it receives the name 
of the Su^wat river, having during its course received, little by little, 
the small rivulets on either side. 

At the extreme head of the valley, near the mountain of Sar- 
dzaey there is a Pass leading into Kashk&r ; another road leads 
through the darali of Ushu, on the eastern side, into Gilgitt ; and 
another leading into Panjkorah through the Cha-yal darali. 

* A jarib of land is sixty yards in length and breadth, 

f A Sanskrit word, used in Pushto. 
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Throughout the whole of this valley, from Sar-bunddah to the 
boundary of Upper Suwat, there are immense numbers of trees, both 
along the river’s banks, and on the mountains on either side, to their 
very summits. The trees mentioned as having been seized by the 
Suwatis, in a former paragraph, were felled in this valley, to be floated 
clown to Peshaw&r. I saw one of the party who had gone to fetch 
them, and he informed me that trees, some of which were large 
pines, only cost, in felling, from three-pence to two shillings each. 

The wild animals of this upper portion of the valley of the Suwat 
river are numerous ; consisting of tigers,* 4 bears, and monkeys, in 
great numbers, particularly the latter ; wild boars, gazelles, a large 
species of deer, wild bulls, hares, foxes, wolves, and jackals without 
number. The mountain sheep is also common, as well as the musk- 
deer, called rdmtm by the Afghans and Kohistdnfs. 

The flocks and herds consist of bullocks, cows, sheep, mules, and 
numbers of goats. There are also hogs, brorrahs , (a species of 
wood-louse), and fleas in swarms. Indeed it is said the fleas of this 
part are more numerous than those of Suwat, from which, Heaven 
defend us ! 

The dress of the Kohistanls consists of garments woven wholly 
from pashm , the peculiar wool or fur of these parts, with which 
several animals are provided. They do not wear shoes, hut twist 
strips of the leather of cows or goats about the feet and legs as far 
as the knee, hut the feet are protected by sandals, the two great-toes 
being left bare. The women dress similarly to the men, with the 
exception of the covering for the legs. 

The people are very fair and comely ; and the women, who go 
about unveiled, are very handsome. 

The cultivation depends upon rain. They do not use the plough, 
but a kind of hoe or mattock, to turn up the land with, or otherwise 
make holes in the ground, into which the seed is inserted. Wheat 
and barley are by no means plentiful ; but joltrt (holcus sorgum) is. 

Fruit is more abundant in the Ivohist&n than in Suwat, but much 
of the same description. The winter is severe ; and snow falls in 
great quantities. 

The Suwatis import grain ; and thread, needles, and coarse blue 
cotton cloths from Peshawar ; and salt from the Khattak country is 
imported infcxthe Kohistan. 

# Leopards probably. 
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The following customs are observed as regards hospitality. When- 
ever a guest, that is to say a traveller in general, or a stranger, 
reaches the Imjrah , or apartment set apart for the reception of 
guests, in the same manner as throughout Afghanistan, it is neces- 
sary that one of the attendants who has charge, should warn the 
person in the village, whose turn it is to supply the guest with victuals ; 
for all have to do so in turn. If the guests should require more 
than this person has it in his power to furnish, the next party, whose 
turn may follow, is also warned to supply the guests. Should a 
great man arrive, such as a Khan or Chief, or a Saiyid, or the like, 
with twenty or thirty persons in his train, the kettle drum at the 
Imjrah is beaten to give notice that lots of meat and clarified butter 
are required for their use. On this every person who has any meat 
of rather too high a flavour to be very palatable to himself, gives 
due notice that he has some ; and this is either taken to the Imjrah 
to be cooked, or the person who supplies it, cooks it, and sends it to 
the Imjrah for the use of the guests. They do not eat fresh meat in 
the Kohistan, but leave it to hang until it becomes very high,* or 
almost rotten, and then cook it. Fresh meat, they say, is the food, 
not of men, hut of ravenous beasts. 

v After this long digression we may now return to Pda, the northern- 

most village in Upper Suwat. 

As there was no raft at this place, (for such a thing as a boat is 
not known) we had to return our steps down the river, a short dis- 
tance, to B an aw rr f where we found one, and crossed over to the 
village of Landdaey, which is about two hundred paces from the 
right bank, the breadth of the stream at this ferry being about one 
hundred yards. The banks were very steep here, and the river was 
very deep. I observed that where the river was deep, the banks 
were steep and scarped $ but where the water spread out, the banks 
■ were like the sea-shore, more sloping, and gravelly. 

Having now reached the opposite bank, we began our journey 
homewards through that part of Suwat lying on the right bank of 
the river, and known by the name of IMwdah or the moist. On the 
3uth August we left Landdaey, where I obtained a copper coin 
which seemed something new, and proceeded to the village of Dar- 
wesh Khel-i-JBala or the higher, about eight miles distant, passing 
* Like game amongst the fashionables of .England. 
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several small Mnddahs or hamlets of four or five houses by the way. 
The ground all along our route, which lay at the shirt of the moun- 
tains, was very irregular and hilly ; and the cultivation was very 
scanty. A rivulet runs through this village, which is shaded by a 
number of fine trees, under whose shade there are mosques, and 
Imjrahs (cells or closets they may be termed) for tdlihs or students, 
of whom many come here to study ; and, altogether, it is a very 
picturesque and pleasant spot. At this place we were very much 
distressed and annoyed by the Malik or headman, and a Mulla or 
priest, both Suwatis. The Malik wished to take away my clothes 
and papers; and the Mulla ordered me to show my papers to him. 
There is no doubt but, that, in case I had shown him my papers, 
and he had seen what was contained in them respecting Suwat, we 
should have been all three lost. By great good luck, however, 
some guests happened to arrive just at the time, and occupied the 
whole of our persecutors 5 attention. This we took advantage of, to 
make ourselves scarce with all speed, and reached Darwesli Khel-i- 
Pa’in or the lower, some distance from the other village. Here we 
halted for some time to rest ourselves ; and I made inquiry about 
hooks and old coins, but without success. I found that the Shctlakct i 
or woollen scarfs I before alluded to, both white, black, and flowered, 
are manufactured at these two villages, just mentioned. We pro- 
ceeded from thence to Banba Khelah, which faces another village 
called Khiizah Khelah, distant about a mile and half on the opposite 
hank. Most of the villages in Suwat can be seen from each other, 
save a very few, such as Khazanah, and Garraey, which lie to the 
west of the spur of Sue-gal? ; and Saiydugan, and Islampur, which 
are situated in the darali or valley bearing the latter name ; for, in 
the whole of the centre of Suwat* there is neither mound nor hill to 
obstruct the view. It is indeed, a most picturesque valley ; in the 
centre is the river branching out with the green fields swelling 
gently upwards, on both sides, until they melt, as it were, into the 
lower hills. Here I obtained two square copper coins, duplicates, 
but the impressions were distinct.* I was told on inquiry, that when 
the people go to the hills for grass, they search about for old coins, 
near the ruins they may pass, or sometimes they go purposely to 
search for them, and dispose of what they find to the Hindus. 

* Coins of Apoloilotus. 
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Passing tliis place, we came to Banba Khel-i-Pa’m, or the lower ; 
and from thence went on to Saubat and Kharerrah, the people of 
which were at feud, and were fighting amongst each other. On 
reaching Shakar-darah in the evening, we were told that they had, 
that day, lost some twenty, in killed and wounded, on both sides. 
After staying for the night at Shakar-darah, on the morning of the 
81st August we set out from thence, and proceeding through the 
pass of Nun-gall over the spur, (consisting of earth mixed with rocks 
and stones, containing something of a yellow colour,) which juts out 
abruptly for about three quarters of a mile, to one of the branches of 
the river, from the mountains on our right hand, we again descended 
to the village of Nun -gall, which lies under the southern side of this 
spur near the river, and just opposite to Chhar-bagh on the other 
side, which can be distinctly seen. Passing on from this village, 
we came to Banddl-i-Bala, and Banddi-i-Pa’in the former of which 
after Tarmah and Munglawar, is the largest place in Suwat. 
Leaving these we passed on to Kanju-an, where the shrine of Akhund 
Kar%i Dad, son of Akhund Darwezah, is situated, and to which I 
went to pray. Continuing our journey we came to Damghar, and 
Diw-li ; and then went on to Akhund Kalaey,^ where is the tomb of 
Akhund Kasim, author of the Fawa’id-ush-Sharrxseat.f His descend- 
ants still dwell here. Damghar is the place mentioned by Khushhal 
Khan, in his “ Ode to Spring,” which is contained in your transla- 
tions of Afghan poetry .J We now proceeded onwards through the 
Sue-gali Pass, towards the mountain of Sue-gali, another spur from 
the same mountains, which juts out towards one of the branches of 
the river, and then, for a short distance, turns abruptly to the south. 
The length of the Jcotal or pass is about twelve miles, the first three 
of which was a pretty good road; the next three miles are very 
difficult ; and the remaining six, as we had to descend, were not so 
very difficult, but would have been so to ascend. The air was so 
cool and pleasant, that we accomplished this difficult journey between 
ten in the morning and three in the afternoon, the hottest part of 
the day, without experiencing any inconvenience from the sun, 

* Kalaey 1b the Pushto for village. 

f The title of a celebrated Pushto work, part of which will be found in my 
Gulshan-i-Roh. '■ , 

$ « Selections eeqm the Poetey or the Afghans, translated from the ori- 
ginal Pushto Loudon ; Williams and JSforgate, lb 62 . 
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although we were on foot and brought no water with us ; and this 
too on the last day of August, the hottest of the hot months in the 
Panjab and at Peshawar. On ascending the Pass, and about two and 
half miles from the commencement of the ascent, we came to a zta- 
rat or shrine, with a rivulet running past it, and shaded by fine 
zaitun or wild olive trees, an immense forest of which, the largest 
in the whole of Suwat, and reaching to the summits of the moun- 
tains, here commences. On reaching the crest of the Pass, and 
looking downwards we could see the village of Garraey, which we 
passed, and proceeded on to Khazanah, the men of which are the 
strongest in Suwat. At this place also, we met a very pretty young 
woman, who, I remarked to my companions, was the first good- 
looking one I had seen in the Suwat valley. We still proceeded 
onwards, and reached Zirah Kliel, which lies just opposite to the 
^anddakaey mountain on the other side of the river. Prom thence 
we went on to Oueh-i-Bala, and Ouch-i-Pa’m, both of which villages, 
lying close to e<*eh other, are situated just inside a long narrow 
valley, containing water, through which a road, which is always 
open, leads into Bajawrr. There is another road by way of Lower 
Suwat, hut this one is preferred. 

Here we passed the night in company with a Icdftlah or caravan, of 
Khattak traders ; and in the morning, which was the 1st September, 
we were conveyed across the river from the ferry near the village 
of Chak-darah, where Kokal-tash, the general of the Mughal Em- 
peror Akbar, built a fort to overcome the Yusufzis of Suwat, to Allali- 
ddandd, thus leaving the lawndah or moist part of Suwat, and 
entered once more the wuchah or dry district. There were no traces 
of ancient ruins near the former village. 

Allah-ddandd is the residence of the chief of the Barrmzi branch 
of the Yusufzi tribe, and the residence of the chief, Sher-dil Khan, 
son of iEinayat-ullah Khan (mentioned by Conolly in his notes on 
the Yusufzis). He is a young man about twenty-three years of age, 
and is a lineal descendant of Khan Kaju, or more properly Kaehd, the 
chief of nine laks* of spear-men, in the days of Sher Shah, Lddhi, 
Emperor of Hindustan, and the author of a valuable history of the 
conquest of Suwat by his tribe, some few years previously, Notwith- 
standing his proud descent, however, and that Afghans, generally, 
* A laic is 100,000, 
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are bo well versed in their own genealogical lore as to be able to 
relate their descent viva voce , for five hundred years or more, tins 
chief does not know the names of his ancestors, nor the number of 
generations between Khan Kachu and himself! After this specimen, 
it is not very astonishing, that Mir JEalam, Chief of Tarmah, did 
not know how he stood with regard to Hamzah Khan, his own great 
ancestor. 

From the writings of Khushhal Khan, the renowned chief of the 
Khattaks, in the reign of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb his son, we 
find that the descendants of Khan Kachu were several times dis- 
persed; hence their present comparative diminution of power, and 
smallness of territory, and want of worldly goods. 

The most celebrated and powerful chiefs of Suwat, indeed the two 
families who exercise the chief power over the whole valley, are those 
of Tarmah, already mentioned, and the chief just named; otherwise 
all Afghans are Khans, particularly when from home, or on their 
travels. My business here, too, as you are aware, lay more with 
Mullas ; and I endeavoured to avoid the chiefs as much as possible. 
At Allah-ddandd, however, Sulibat Khan, son of Hukamat Khan, 
Sher Dil Khan’s brother, has also a portion of the Earrnzi country ; 
but he is four or five years older than his nephew, who is the chief 
of this branch of the Yiisufzi tribe, 

The tomb of Khan Kachu is at Allah-ddandd, also that of the 
famous Malik Ahmad, who took so prominent a part in the affairs of 
the Yiisufzis, from the time of their being expelled from Kabul by 
Mir Ulagh Beg, grandson of Timur-i-lang, up to the time of their 
conquest of Suwat and Panjkorah, and other districts about Pesha- 
war, which some have stated to have been theirs, already in 
Alexander’s day.^ I could not discover any thing about Shaykh 

* Major J. Abbott in bis “ Grachis ad Aornos,” (Journal for 1854,) quoting 
Arrian, with reference to the seige of Massaga, states : "The enemy had 7,000 
mercenary troops of the neighbouring districts (the : RohUlas 9 . probably, who still: 
smarm in that neighbourhood” Again ; "By the 3rd and most obvious route 
crossing the Nagooman at Lalpoor, he would have threaded the Caroppa Pass, 
have entered and conquered the Doaba of Shub-gudr, have crossed at Ashtnugr 
the river of the JEJusifzyes, or as they still call themselves, Asupzye, Aspasioi, i. e. 
the Issupgwur, and would have found himself in the country of the Aspasioi /” 
Surely Major Abbott knows ‘that Rohillahs are Afghans, and that their 
country is called Ron ; and if the YusuMj only reached Kabul in Ulagh Beg’s 
days, and years after conquered Peshawar and Suwat, it is evident they could 
not have been there in Alexander’s days, any more than the Normans, vrlio con- 
quered the Saxons at Hastings, could have been in England, in the days of 
Julius Ccesar. 
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Mali, or bis descendants. I here heard, however, that the book 
I was in search of, and for which I had chiefly undertaken this 
journey — u The History of the Conquest of Suwat,” by Shaykh 
Mali —was in the possession of Mi-an Grhulam Muhammad of Tsana- 
kott, and that whenever there is any dispute between families, re- 
specting the right to lands, they get the book, which contains an 
account of the distribution of the whole of Suwat by the Shaykh 
and Malik Ahmad, at the conquest ; and as the book shows they 
agree to without further dispute. I was quite elated at this piece of 
good news, and wished to set out forthwith for Lower Suwat ; but 
those who accompanied me did not agree, as they had no acquaint- 
ances there; and, moreover, that part of the country was in a dis- 
turbed state. I urged upon them that we had but eight or nine miles 
remaining, which we could get over in a few hours ; but, all I could 
do, I could not induce them to go. Having no help for it, I dismissed 
the Suwatis who had accompanied us so far, and set out with Nek 
Muhammad, the confidential clansman whom the Khajt Sahib left 
with me, and proceeded towards Butt Ivhel, and thence passed on to 
the village of Shair. Here I took counsel of my trusty companion, 
and proposed that we should proceed alone, to Tsana-kott. He said 
he would go wherever I wished, but he had one thing to mention, 
and that was, as follows. “ In the first place, we have no excuse 
to make for this journey, if obstructed or annoyed. We could not 
state that we are going to pay our respects to the Aklitind, or that 
we are students going to read with some teacher in his vicinity. 
Here such excuses are not likely to he listened to, and trading would 
be the only plea available; whilst, at the same time, we have no 
goods to trade with. The best way to put off this new journey for 
another opportunity, when the Khatst SHiib has promised to accom- 
pany you for a period of two months, and then we can see all the 
country.” This advice of my companion was sound, and I acted 
accordingly; so we set out on our return to Peshawar by the 
Mala -k and Pass, 

This Pass is much less difficult than that of Morah, by which we 
entered Suwat. About half way up the northern side of the Pass 
there is a spring of cool and pure water, round which the spikenard 
plants flourish most luxuriantly ; indeed, throughout Suwat, wherever 
■there were springs or rivulets, I observed they were surrounded by 
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these beautiful plants. The mountains round this part of Suwat are, 
also, more densely wooded, than about the Morey Pass, with forests 
of pine and zaitun or wild olive. On the summit of the Pass there 
is a large open plain, and here there are several handahs or trenches 
in which a number of bodies have been buried. I have been informed, 
that there are fissures in many parts of these handahs, where hundreds 
of sculls may be .seen, as also arrows, swords, knives, &c. It would 
appear that some great battle had been fought here when the 
Y lisufzis first invaded the country, and that the slain were buried 
on the field of battle ; and what is more natural than to suppose 
that the people took post in the Malakand Pass, to resist the inva- 
ders ? # On the southern side there are no rivulets ; and no water is 
procurable, save from two wells which have been dug between the 
village of Dar-gaey and the foot of the Pass. Near one of these 
wells there is another road, apparently very ancient, over Malakand, 
the whole of which to within a short distance of the summit, is 
built up with slabs of stone and lime ; but like that of Khan dull ah, 
between Bombay and Poonah, it has many turnings and zig-zags, 
and thus appears to have been scientifically designed; hut although 
it is the shortest way, with all its turnings, the Afghans prefer using 
the other road. 

They say, that there is another road into Suwat, still easier, by 
the Shah-kott Pass, which is comparatively straight and level ; and 
appears to have been a regular made road, probably the work of the 
former inhabitants of these regions, who, from the ruins that still 
remain, appear to have attained a considerable degree of civilization. 
Guns could easily be taken into Suwat by this route ; but the Af- 
ghans, apparently, to provide against such a contingency, have broken 
up the road in several places ; and at present it is never used. 

There is no place named Kandarak, at the foot of the Ivarakarr 
Pass into Suwat, to be found at present ; but the ruins of a village, 
or something of the kind, may he traced. Perhaps this is the place 
referred to in the Akbar Namah,the scene of the defeat of Akbar’s army 
by the Yiisufzi Afghans. I was informed, that about three years since, 

* The history of the Yusufzis and the account: of the conquest of Suwat X 
have found in a work in the Library of tlio India House ; written however in a 
most strange manner, in Pushto and Persian. The author was an Afghan ; ant 
lie goes ou to relate in Persian, and then all at once breaks into Pushto and 
vice versa * : Y 
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three Afghans found a phial, or something of the kind, near this 
place, the mouth of which was closed with lead, and contained several 
seals regularly cut. They appear to have been glass or crystal. An 
iron oven was also found at the same time. The Suwatis say, that 
the army of the Muglials were defeated in the Shah-kott Pass ; and 
will not allow that Akbar’s army ever entered Suwat itself. I was 
equally unsuccessful regarding the other places mentioned in the 
history referred to, viz. ; Iltimsh, Saranyakh, and Kandari. 1 ima- 
gine they must have been more to the north-west, towards Kalir- 
istan. 

On reaching the foot of the Pass we went on to Dar-gaey three 
miles distant ; and thence proceeded to Shah-kott, about two miles 
further. We had now entered the British territory ; so I went on 
direct to Peshawar : and here ended my travels in Suwat. 

I must now attempt to describe the features of the valley. 

On descending from the Mohrey Pass, and issuing from the nar- 
row valley in which Nalbanddah lies, towards Tarr/zah, the Suwat 
valley appears to lie almost east and west. It then makes a bend 
in a north-easterly direction as far as the Pass of S hameli ; and from 
thence to Pfa the direction is almost due north ; and beyond Pl’a 
again up to the source of the Suwat river, at the Jal-gah , it diverges 
slightly more in an easterly direction. It will therefore be seen 
that the Suwat valley is divided, as it were, into three natural divi- 
sions ; and where the three turns, above mentioned, commence, the 
valley gradually narrows by the mountains on each side converging 
together, and then opens out again by their receding. The river 
intersects the valley throughout, with occasional considerable bend- 
ings ; but the several maps you have are incorrect, — indeed, almost 
wholly so as regards the country beyond the Mohrey Pass. The 
map in Elphinstone Sahib’s book, is better. The mistake is, that 
the valley in all these maps, is made to run, almost in a straight line 
north-east, and south-west ; and from them it would appear, that a 
person standing at tilt highest part of the valley could see down 
straight through it, which is far from being the case. 4 " The river 
receives a few considerable streams, as has been previously stated, 
together with many small rivulets, from the mountains on either 

* The accompanying rough map is based on Lieut,, (now Major) J. T. 
Walker’s, as far as the Mohrey hass, which he has so far survey ed. 
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side. From Cliiir-rraey to Bin warn, which was the nearest point 
towards its source which I visited, the stream is about a hundred 
yards broad, very swift, and violent. From about live miles lower 
down than Binwarn it becomes somewhat wider, but is just as rapid 
and violent as before, till it reaches Darwesh Ivhel, about three- 
quarters of a mile lower down than which, where the valley also 
opens out considerably, it becomes much broader, and divides into 
several branches, and so continues until it reaches All ah-ddandd in 
Lower Suwat, where the branches again unite. From thence the 
river becomes narrower, until it joins the Malizl river (the river of 
Panjkorah of the maps), near the village of Kliwadar-zi, in the 
country of the TJtman Khel. 

No gold is found in the river or its smaller tributaries, unless it be 
at their sources ; and there are few or no trees on the river’s banks, 
in the whole of the lower parts of the Suwat valley, not a hundred 
altogether I should say, save in the smaller valleys running at right 
angles to it. Here and there, one or two may be seen, in fields near 
the banks, under which the peasants rest themselves, and take their 
food in the hottest part of the day. It is in the mountains, on the 
sides of the valley, that trees are numerous. 

The mountains on either side as seen from the broadest part of 
the valley constituting Lower Suwat are of different degrees of ele- 
vation. The first, or lower ranges, are of no great height, and of 
gentle ascent ; and the second are rather more abrupt ; and on these 
there are, comparatively, few trees, but much grass. The third or 
higher ranges appear like a wall ; and that to the north is densely 
covered with pine forests, which are seen overtopping all. 

Firewood is scarce in the lower parts of the valley, and the dry 
dung of animals is used instead ; but in those smaller valleys at right 
angles to, and opening out into that of Suwat, there are woods and 
thickets enough. There are no shrubs or wild trees, such as we call 
jungle in India, in any part of Lower Suw£t, save in these smaller 
valleys, and in the higher ranges which I did not reach ; and there- 
fore I cannot speak confidently on that subject. 

The Suwat valley, not including the Kohistan north of Pfia, is, 
according to Sliaykh Mali’s arrangement, divided into two parts, 
known as bar or Upper, and Jar or Lower Suwat, which two divisions 
are thus defined. From Manyar to the village of Tutakau towards 
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the mouth of the river, it is termed Lower Suwat ; and from Man* 
yar northwards to Pi ’a is Upper Suwat. Lower Suwat is hot, and 
produces little in the shape of fruit, hut grows plenty of rice ; has 
numerous villages ; and is densely populated. Upper Suwat again 
is cold, and the climate temperate ; but it has few rice-fields ; pro- 
duces much fruit ; but has fewer villages, and is less densely popu- 
lated than the other part of the valley. I heard of no part termed 
middle Suwat, which you say is mentioned in Elphinstone’s book? 
and those of others ; the only divisions beyond the two I have 
named are not recognized, unless we take the boundaries of tribes 
and 7ch els as such; but the people of a country know best about 
such matters; and I have stated accordingly. N o Suwati would 
know what middle Suwat means. 

In Lower Suwat rice is extensively cultivated, whilst in Upper 
Suwat, wheat, barley, and bajri are the chief grains. As regards 
temperature and excellence of climate, picturesque beauty, fruits, and 
game, Upper Suwat, from Munglawar to Chur-rraey, which I saw 
myself, is by far the best. The Kohistan beyond is much the same . 
The whole of the upper portion of the valley is intersected, at right 
angles, by the most picturesque little vales, of about half a mile or 
less in extent, the very residence in which would he sufficient to 
make a man happy. Each has its own clear stream running through, 
towards the main river ; and their banks, on either side, are shaded 
with fine trees, many of which hear the finest fruit, and beneath 
which, every here and there, there are fragments of rock where one 
may sit down. The hills on both sides, up to the very summits, are 
clothed with forests of pine, whose tops yield a most fragrant smell. 
Dust is never seen. 

The Suwafcis, of Lower Suwat sow all the available land near the 
river with rice ; and that nearer to the hills with jodri ( kolcus sor- 
gum ) , cotton, tobacco, mdsh ( phaseolus max), urrd (phaseolus 
mungo), and palez, consisting of melons and the like. The higher 
ground, still nearer the hills, they have appropriated to their villages 
and burying-grounds ; and numbers of villages, for this reason, have 
been built close to the hills. However, where the river, in its wind- 
ings, encroaches more on one side than the other, that is to say, 
when the river approaches the hills on the right, or Idnwdah side of 
the valley, the left, or wuchab side is more open and expansive ; and 
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here tlie villages will be found lower down towards the centre of the 
valley. These villages lying lower down have from the windings of 
the river, and the different branches into which it separates as 
already stated, streams of water running through them, very often, 
indeed, more than there is any need of. The villages at the foot of 
the different hills also, have, generally, small streams flowing close 
by towards the main river. 

From Allah -ddandd to Chhar-bagh on the michah side of the 
valley; and from Chak-darah to Bunddi on the Idnwdah , which 
places face each other, the villages are small and very close together ; 
whilst lower down the valley towards the south-west, and higher up 
towards the north-east, the villages are larger, and at a greater dis- 
tance apart, often from two to three miles. 

In the more elevated parts of the valley, where rice is not culti- 
vated, the land lying between the villages and the rise of the moun- 
tains, is set apart for wheat and barley, and is dependent entirely on 
rain for irrigation. 

The Afghan tribes, like all Muhammadans, have a great respect 
for the last resting-places of their own dead, at least ; but the Suwa- 
tis seem to feel little compunction or respect on this head. I have 
already mentioned that the strip of land lying between the villages 
and the rise of the mountains, is get apart for the cultivation of 
wheat and barley, and that, in that land also, their burying grounds 
are situated. After a few years they allow these fields to lie fallow 
for some time and plough up all the burying grounds, and, in future, 
bury the dead in the fallow land 1 This may he consequent on the 
small quantity of land available for purposes of agriculture ; but still, 
it appears a very horrible custom. 

On such occasions as I have referred to, they get as many ploughs 
together as the village contains ; and preparatory to the commence- 
ment of operations, it is customary to cry out to the dead : “ Look 

to yourselves! tuck up your legs: the plough is coming! 9 ’ after 
which they set to work and plough up the whole. They, however, 
appear to have some respect for persons who may have been of any 
repute among them, and do not disturb their graves; neither do 
they disturb the graves of those who may have been slain whilst 
fighting against the Kafirs or infidels ; for such are held in the light 
of martyrs. 
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There appears to me to be no particular reason why the grave- 
yards should he disturbed, in this manner, save on account of the 
paucity of land for such a large population, and the avarice of the 
Siiwatl Afghans ; for they have more grain than they can consume, 
since they export large quantities. Another reason may be their 
stupidity ; and a third, that they are of so many different clans, and 
do not respect the dead of others as much as their own. When the 
lands are re-distributed, and a clan removes to another place, the 
new-comers do not consider the dead as theirs, and hence show no 
compunction about disturbing them. With my own eyes I saw 
ploughs which were just passing over a grave. I asked those who 
were guiding them : “ Why do you thus disturb the dead in this 

manner.’ 5 I received this reply: “That they may go to Makka 
the blessed.” What can he expected after this P 

The patches of land about the lower ranges of hills, or spurs from 
the higher ranges, if fit, they also bring under cultivation ; and 
where they cannot bring their bullocks to work the plough, the 
work is done by hand. In fact, there is scarcely a square yard of 
tillable land neglected in the whole of Suwat ; for all the valley is 
capable of cultivation, there are no stony places, no sandy tracts, or 
the like to prevent it. 

When the Yusufzi tribe had -effected the conquest of the samah 9 
or plain of the Yiisufzis, as it is now termed, lying along the northern 
bank of the Kabul river, front its junction with the united rivers of 
Panjkorab and Suwat, until it empties itself into the Indus near 
Attak, — from the Dilazak tribe, about the year H. 816, (A. D. 1413), 
they remained quiet for some time. A.t length Shaykh Mali who 
was, by all accounts, the chief of the tribe, and another of their great 
men, Malik Ahmad, having consulted together, determined to effect 
the conquest of Suwat, then held by a dynasty of kings, -who claim- 
ing descent from Alexander of Maeedon himself, had for many 
centuries past, ruled over the regions lying between the Kabul river 
and the mountains of Hindi! Kush, as far east as the Indus ; toge- 
ther with the whole northern or alpine Punjab, as far east as the 
river Jhelum, the Ilyclaspes of the ancients. The Yiisufzis, accord- 
ingly, taking with them their wives and families, invaded Suwat by 
the Malakand Pass, the scene of a terrible defeat sustained by the 
troops of the Emperor Akbar, under bis favorite, Baja Bir-bal, at 
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ilie hands of the Yiisufzis in after years, # and soon overran the whole 
of that pleasant valley, which they finally subdued, together with 
the surrounding districts of Burner, Bajawrr, and Panjkorah. 

Shaykh Mali made a regular survey of Suwat and Buner ; and 
portioned out the whole of the lands amongst the sons of Yiisuf and 
Mandarr,f according to the number of persons in each family ; but 
leaving a portion for distribution amongst three elans who had ac- 
companied them in their exodus from Kabul, a few years before, con- 
sisting of Kabulis, Lamghanis, and Nan grab ans, but who were not 
Afghans. The portion allotted to Afghans was termed daftar ; and 
that given to Mullas, Saiyids, and the foreign confederate clans just 
referred to, was called tsiraH, by which names these lands are still 
known. Shaykh Mali first divided Suwat into two nominal parts. 
To that portion, lying between the right bank, and the mountains 
towards the north and west, he gave the name of Idnwdahf in Pushto 
signifying moist, from enjoying a greater portion of water than the 
other ; for where the river separates into several branches is part of 
this moist tract, hence the name ; and to the land lying between the 
left bank and the mountains on the south and east, he gave the name 
of wucliah or dry. The bounds of the Idnwdah half of the valley 
was fixed, by the Shaykh, from Brrangolaey, the boundary village of 
Lower Suwat, nearly facing Tiitakan, on the opposite bank of the 
river, to Lancldaey, the last village to the north, just opposite Pf a, 
and extending in length about sixty miles. The wucliah portion 
extended from the village of Tiitakan in Lower Suwat, to Pfa, the 
boundary village of Upper Suwat, a distance of sixty-three miles. 
The width of both these divisions was from the respective banks of 
the river to the mountains on either side. 

Suwat fell to the portion of the Akozfs, a sept of the Yiisufzis, § who 

# The account of this is contained in the Akims Hamah. 

f The names of the common ancestors of the Yusufzf tribe. 

$ The plural of I4nd % moist, damp, &c. 

§ The following is taken from a Persian work written about two hundred and 
fifty years since, entitled KhxjIiXsat-ijl-Aks^b. 

Sarbanf, son of JSabd-ur-Easlncl, Bafcan or Patau, had two sons, Sharkhabdn 
and Karslmbun. Karslmbun had three sons, G-ond, Jamand, and Kasi. Gond 
had two sons, Ghurah and Shaikah ; Shaikah had four sons, Tarkalani, Gbgh- 
yani, JDumar, and Yusuf; AEumar had an only son Mandarr by name, who 
married the daughter of his uncle Yusuf, and took his name of Yusuf also. 
Yusuf son of Mandarr had five sons; 1st Eliyas, from whom sprung the Eli- 
yaszis, who are subdivided into the following Mels or clans : Panjpae, Salarzi, 
Manuzi, Guidizi, and Ayesharzi. 2nd Mad', from whom sprung the Madias 
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are again subdivided into two smaller ones. The wuclmh was given 
to the Ba’i-zi division, and the Ikiwdah to the Khwado-zi divi- 
sion. These two divisions again branch out into several clans or 
kiwis. Thus from Tdtakan to Tarmah, are the Earrmzis, who 
also hold a few villages under the low hills south of the mountain 
range of which mount Malakand forms a portion, such as Tsana-kott, 
or, as sometimes called, Shah-kott, and Dar-gaey. Their chief town 
is Allah-ddandd, the residence of Sher-dil Khan, before alluded to. 

From the town of Tarmah to the village of Man-yar, to the north, 
are the Solizfs, who also hold the three large villages of Pala’i, Sher- 
khana’f, and Zor-mandda’i, mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, to the south of the Suwat mountains, at the entrance of the 
Morey Pass, together with the Baz-darah valley, containing tne 
villages of Baz-darah-i-Bala or higher, and Baz-darah-i-pa’in, or 
lower, and the hamlet of Morali. Their chief town is Taivmah, and 
Mir iEalam Khan is chief of the Soli-zis. 

From Man-yar, in a northerly direction, to Chhar-bagh, are the 
Babu-zis ; from thence in the same direction are the Matum-zis, 
who hold some lands among the hills, and a few small villages ; and 
thence to Khonah are the whole of the Khazi-khel ; and from Kho- 
nah to Pi’a, the most northerly village of Upper Suwat, are the 
Jan aids, or Janak-kliel. 

Crossing into the lanwdah , we find the Khwadozis located as fol- 
lows. From Brrangolaey to Kamorrah are the Khadak-zfs and Aba- 
zis, who dwell together; from Kamorrah to Ouch are the Adm-zis; 
from Ouch to Sue-gali are the Shamu-zls; from Sue-gali to Nun- 
gait are the- Nikbi-khel ; from thence, to Landdaey are the Sebjums 

containing three Ichels ; Chagharzi, Nuvzf, and Dowlatzi. 3rd Isa, whence 
sprung the Isazis, who are subdivided into several Mels. They live in 
Buner, and are called Buner-wals. 4th Badi, whose descendants are few, 
and do not constitute a peculiar Mel . 5th Ako, whose descendants are 
the Ako-zi's. Ako had two wives : 1st Rarrni from whom sprung the Ramu- 
2 is. 2nd Gouharah who bore four sons ; 1st Khadak, whence the Khadak- 
zis, but they are a small community ; 2nd Aba from whom sprung the 
Aba-zis ; 3rd Bazid (?), whence the Ba’i-z£s, who being a numerous tribe, con- 
tain five other Mels , Ama-khel, Haji-khel (Khazi-khel ?) Musa-khel, Babu-zis 
and Matum-zis, but they generally go by the name of Ba’i-zis ; 4th Kiiwado, 
whence theKuwADO-zis, who being a numerous sept, comprise seven Mels, Adin- 
zi, Mali-zi, Shaim-zi, Naikbi-khel, Thaibat, and Chum-1 (?). The two latter are 
sometimes called Thaibafc-Chums ; but these seven Mels go by the name of 
KnwiDo-zfs. All these AKo-zis reside in Suwat and Panjkorah, between the 
Sarnah and Kaahkar. 
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who hold a few small villages ; and the remainder to the south are 
Sliamizis. 

The number of families or houses of the Akozi sept of the Ytisufzi 
tribe are thus computed, without generally enumerating the fakirs f 
and others not Afghans, of whom there are considerable numbers, 
Bi’f-zi Division. 


Rarraizi's, .. 

Soli-zis, 

Babu-zis, ., 
Matum-zis, 
Klrazi-khel, 
Janak-khel, 


6.000 families. 

10,000 „ 

7.000 

4.000 „ 

12,000 „ 

6.000 „ 


KhwAdo-zi Division. 


Khadak-zis, and Aba-zis, 6,000 families. 

Adrn-zis,... .. S,000 „ 

Shamd-zxs, 7,000 „ 

Mkbi-khel, 12,000 „ 

Sebj unis, . 4,000 „ 

Shami-zis, 6,000 „ 


Grand Total 88,000 families, 

which at the usual computation of five persons to a family, would 
give to the Suwat valley the large number of 440,000 inhabitants, 
not including Hindus, Paranehahs, Suwatis, and others. This I think 
is not over the mark ; for it must also be remembered that the valley 
is more densely populated than any district I have ever seen, in 
proportion to its size, either in India or the Panjab. Indeed some 
of the districts to the north of Peshawar are populated to an extent 
the English have little conception of. 

The number of families was chiefly furnished by Mir JEalam Khan 
of Tarr^ah. The Khah Sahib asked him questions, to which the 
Mir replied. There was this slight difference, however, in the mode 
of computing 5 for example : The chief said the Birrnf-zis were 

* The word fakirs here means tradespeople, such as smiths, shoe-makers, 
carpenters, barbers, washermen, dyers, mullas or priests, Say ids or descendants 
of the Prophet, and shop-keepers whether Hindu or Musalman, goldsmiths, 
weavers, Gujars or graziers, servants employed in household duties, and a very 
few husbandmen; for the Afghans like the Spartans ot old, monopolize the two 
occupations of arms and agriculture to themselves. 
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6,000 matchlocks. I asked what he meant thereby ; and he replied* 
that he meant families who could send one adult male capable of 
bearing arms into the field, which generally is one to a family. It is 
a very fair mode of computation, and a generally correct one. 

Out of the bounds of Lower Suwat are the Doshah-khels to the 
west of the river, and the Utman-khels to the east ; and beyond the 
bounds of Upper Suwat are the Akhund-khels, the descendants of 
Aklnmd Darwezah, who are Tajiks, that is to say, are not Afghans. 
These two khels, however, are, not considered as included in Suwat. 

The Doshah-khels are located on the west side of the river, beyond 
the bounds of the Khwado-zis, of the Khadak-zi elan. When the 
Doshah-khels, who formerly dwelt in the hills behind or to the north 
of the Khadak-zis, descended from their hills, from time to time ; 
they, by paying money to some, practising deception with others, 
and, according to the Afghan custom, taking by force in other cases, 
succeeded in acquiring a few villages and some lands, which, had 
they been wholly in the plain, and not in the hills, I could have 
visited. The lands they thus acquired they have not built villages 
upon, hut have set them apart for cultivation only. Three of their 
best villages are, Tfcala, Bagli, and Pin gal. 

All to the west of Tiitakan and Matakam is out of Suwat and is 
called the country of the Utman-khel. The village of Hissar, also, 
is not considered to he in Suwat. 

Beyond the bounds of the Ba’i-zis of the Janak-khel, in Upper 
Suwat, to the north-east, lies Buner, which belongs to other branches 
of the great tribe of Yusufzi. On the opposite side of this part of the 
valley, beyond the mountains, lies the valley of the Ushm river, 
belonging to the Malizi branch of the Yusufzxs, known as the tribes 
of Panjkorah. Beyond the mountains hounding the Kohistan or upper 
valley of the Suwat river, the country of the Yasrn prince lies, and 
the Gilgittis, who, also, are not Afghans. 

It was a natural consequence in the distribution of the lands of 
Suwat amongst his people, by Shaykh Mali, that some would have 
good land whilst others would have inferior ; and that sagacious 
chief foreseeing that disputes would arise in consequence, instituted 
the peculiar custom of an interchange of lands, after a certain 
number of years ; and to which the name khasarrnt and icenlt was 
given, from the mode of drawing lots amongst this simple race of 
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people, by means of small straws of different lengths. To this 
custom all the tribe agreed ; and from that time, varying from 
periods of ten to twenty, and even thirty years, the lands are re- 
distributed amongst the different Mels or families, together with the 
dwellings thereon, by drawing lots for the different portions. This 
custom is, with a few minor exceptions, in full force at the present 
time. 

Some fifty years since, each tapah district or division was drawn 
lots for ; but at present, this is done away with, and the people of 
each tapah draw lots amongst themselves in the following manner. 
First the people of each village draw lots for their lands and village, 
which when determined, the people of each street or division of a 
village draw lots for their portion ; and, lastly, the families of each 
street or division draw lots for their portions. For example : we 
will suppose the village of Kabul which I have been holding with 
my clan, Mis to you, who have been holding the village of Kanda- 
har. On the re-distribution I get Kandahar and you get Kabul. 
We afterwards cast lots among our own clans, and I find the house 
you occupied falls to my share ; and the house I occupied falls to 
yours. On becoming aware of this, we examine the two houses, and 
if they are about the same size and value, we exchange on equal 
terms ; but if one house he better than the other, one of us must 
pay something for the difference. If this is not agreed upon, we 
remove our effects from each, take away the doors, remove the grass 
and rafters from the roof, and ieave only the bare walls standing, 
otherwise a feud would ensue ; for such is the bull-headed pride and 
obstinacy of the Afghan race. 

When KMn Kaehu or Kajd, Bimu-zf, became chief of the 
Yiisufzis, he decreed that the chief of Suwat should not he required, 
on a re-distribution of the lands, to vacate the town or village, in 
which he dwelt, on any occasion. At this time he himself dwelt' at 
Allah-ddandd, so that town was exempted accordingly ; hut not- 
withstanding that rule, the lands were, and still are, included in the 
re-distribution as well as others. This was also confirmed by Ham- 
zali Klran when he succeeded to the chieftainship. 

The houses of Suwat, generally, consist of four walls built of mud 
mixed with sand. On the top of this a few rafters are laid, and dry 
grass spread over them ; and over this a layer of plaster is kid of 
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the same materials as the walls. They rarely last more than a few 
years ; but this is of little consequence when they have to vacate 
them about once every three or four. The mosques, and houses of 
the Hindus, are built of stone in a substantial manner; but those of 
the Afghans are all alike. The residence of Mir JEalam Khan of 
Tarrmh, and that of the Chiefs of Allah-ddandd, were similar to the 
house I occupied near you, whilst at Peshawar in 1849, but that had 
white-wash, and theirs had not. 

Some peculiar customs are observed in Suwat, which appear to be 
very ancient. 

In all suits and disputes, contrary to the Shared or orthodox law 
of Muhammad, which is observed by all tribes of Afghans, as well 
as other Musalmans, in Suwat the plaintiff, instead of the defendant, 
is put on his oath, as in English courts of justice. 

When a person may have had anything stolen from him, he calls 
upon the person or persons whom he may suspect, to give him a 
sated* that is to say, as they understand the word, to produce a 
respectable person who knows him (the suspected party) and get 
him to swear that he (the defendant) has not stolen the property 
in question. If the suspected party can produce a sated who swears 
to the above effect, he is considered innocent ; but if a saced, so pro- 
duced, will not take the required oath in favour of the suspected 
thief, he is considered guilty, and has to make good the property 
stolen. These two customs have been handed down from the time 
of Shaykh Mali. 

Another curious custom, and a very good one for such a primitive 
state of society, is, that when two Khans or Maliks chance to fall 
out, or have any dispute, the people expel both parties from the 
place. The two disputants are then termed sharruni or, the Driven 
Out, or Expelled, from the Pushto verb sharral , to drive away, Ac. • 
and in this state they are compelled to seek shelter in other villages, 
and are obliged to live on the charity of those who will take them 
in ; for they lose all civil rights on such occasions, and have no 
claim to wife, or children, dwelling, cattle, horses, or anything what- 
soever. Some continue in this helpless state until they can come to 
an accommodation or reconciliation, which, often, does not take place 
for years. In Upper Suwat they are even more severe than this ; 

# ArabiC for > foUci & [Compare the compurgation of the Anglosaxons.— . Eds.] 
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for there they expel the families also, and confiscate the property of 
the disputants altogether. One would imagine such stringent rules 
would tend to keep the peace, if any thing would ; yet these people 
seem to he always at feud, notwithstanding. 

Whenever two Maliks or headmen of a village quarrel, the 
strongest, or the victorious one, if they come to blows, drives the 
other out of the village. After some time, the fugitive manages, by 
bribes and other means, to gain over to his side some of the friends 
and supporters of the successful party, and all the discontented flock 
to him. After a time he finds an opportunity, when his own party 
is strong and the other is weak, to enter the village and drive his 
rival out. This is enacted over and over again, now one is a fugitive, 
now another ; and this it is that causes such contentions in these 
parts. The disturbance I previously referred to as having taken 
place in Lower Suwat, after I left the valley, extended as far up as 
Chhar-bagh. The whole of the Rarrni-zis girded up their loins to 
destroy Tam? ah ; and from Chhar-bagh to Lower Suwat, all were 
ready for this purpose, and two battles were fought, one to the north 
of Tarmah, and another further south. The Tarrmh people, how- 
ever, were victorious, having obtained assistance from their clansmen 
of Buner. 

When fighting amongst each other, the Afghans of these parts 
never interfere with, or injure th q fakirs or helots of each other ; nor 
do they injure their women, or children, or their guests, or strangers 
within their gates ; and such might serve as an example to nations 
laying claim to a high state of civilization. 

The people of Suwat are said sometimes to observe the same 
custom, as practised by the Afridi tribe of Afghans, viz., that of 
selling, or rather bartering their wives, sometimes for money, and 
sometimes for cattle or other property they may require or desire. 
But having witnessed the complete system of petticoat Government 
under which the Afghans of Suwat, like the English, are content to 
dwell, I cannot place much faith in their having the courage to do 
so. The women in this valley enjoy more liberty, and rule the men 
to a far greater degree than is known amongst other Afghans, who 
are so very particular in this respect. I will mention one instance 
as an example. The Kh&ns or Chiefs of Tarmah, who are the 
highest in rank and power in the valley, permit the females of their 
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j families, in parties of fifteen or twenty at a time, consisting of young 

! girls, young married, middle-aged, and old women, to come down 

to Mardau in the Samah, some thirty or forty miles distant from 
home, without a single male accompanying them, on pleasure or 
visiting excursions, They stay at the house of the head man of the 
village ; and return home after the third or fourth day. At the 
very time I was proceeding into Suwat with the Khan Sahib, we 
fell in with one of these pleasure parties of that very family, some 
; twenty in number. They staid the first night at Kasamaey, and 

i the next at Jamal Garraey, at the residence of Muhammad Afzal 

j Khan, Khattak, the chief of that place, and the next day started for 

| the place they were going to remain at for a few days. Although 

j there is no fear of evil consequences arising from these excursions ; 

! yet the Afghans, generally, never, for a moment, allow their females 

I to go out of their sight, for three or four days at a time, without a 

J single male relation to take care of them. It therefore seems almost 

j impossible, that men, who are so much subject to, and so obedient 

to their wives, would venture to sell them, or even dare to make the 
attempt. 

The Afghans of Suwat, like others of their countrymen, are very 
hospitable. When strangers enter a village, and it he the residence 
of a Khan or Chief, he entertains the Whole party ; but if there he 
no great man resident in the place, each stranger of the party 
is taken by some villager to his house, and is entertained as his 
guest. 

As respects the physical constitution of the people of Suwat, I 
should say that the men, for Afghans, are weakly, thin, and ap- 
parently feeble, whilst the women on the other hand are strong, 
stout, and buxom. I know of no aboriginal people of Suwat still 
existing in the valley under the simple name of Suwatfs. The Af- 
ghans of this part are dark in colour, short in stature, or rather of 
middle size, generally thin, and if stout, they have, usually, large 
puffy stomachs and buttocks like fat Hindus. 

The Gujars are graziers, and are to be found in the Peshawar 
valley as well as in Suwat and other hill districts of this part of 
Afghanistan. They speak Panjabi amongst themselves ; and they, 
probably, are the remains of the aboriginal people of these districts, 
who were conquered by the Afghans when they first made their 
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appearance east of the Khaibar in the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, and not before the time of Alexander of Macedon, as the 
oracle of the “ News of the Churches,” and his compeers are 
foolish enough to attempt to make people believe, contrary to his- 
torical proof. 

The females of Suwafc are not veiled. When they meet a man 
advancing along a road, they look down modestly and pass on ; but 
the younger women turn their backs generally, and come to a stand 
still, until the man has passed by. They are, however, very plain, 
but still look like Afghans ; but the men bear little resemblance to 
that fine and handsome race in form and feature ; for they are dark 
in complexion, and emaciated in appearance. During our journey 
this was frequently remarked ; for they appeared more like the 
Giijars of the Samah or Plain, below the mountains. If Durkhana’i 
was at all like the present race of Suwati maidens, we must suppose 
Adam Khan to have been crazy to have fallen in love with her. I 
was told, however, by travellers, who had resided in the valley for 
some time, that, now and then, some very beautiful countenances 
may be seen ; but I place little faith on what they say ; for, when I have 
inquired what they consider beautiful, I never found their ideas come 
up to my standard of good looks. 

In the morning, the Suwatis breakfast on a dish called aogrrah in 
Pushto, which is made by boiling rice to a dry state, and then 
mixing buttermilk with it until it assumes the consistence of por- 
ridge. It is eaten with a spoon. In the middle of the day, they 
make their dinner off unleavened bread, and greens sprinkled with a 
little salt ; but use no clarified butter. In the evening they again 
take aogrrah for supper. Clarified or other butter and meat they do 
not eat, unless a guest or a stranger should drop in, and then not a 
mouthful scarcely ; for they only kill a fowl for six persons ! If such 
be the criterion in the house of a Chief, as we found, nothing but 
aogrrah , dry bread, and greens, without butter, can be expected at 
the board of the humbler villagers. This may account for their 
weakly looking appearance. 

The lower ranges of hills, on both sides of the valley, are destitute 
of trees, but are covered with grass; and viewing them from the 
central parts, one would fancy they were covered with velvet, they 
appear so beautiful. The next, or highest ranges on either side are 
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covered with forests, which may. he seen from the lower part of the 
valley every here and there, overtopping the lower hills. These 
forests chiefly consist of the jalghozah or pine, and the zaithi or 
wild olive. The chinar or plane flourishes also. The trees are, 
generally, of large growth, and hear marks of great antiquity. In 
fact there are planes on the banks of the main river and its tributa- 
ries, about the mosques, in the fields, and in the villages, indeed, in 
all directions, save the lower part of the valley where they are few. 
The husbandman’s home, from morning until night, when working 
in the fields, is the plane tree, under which, in the cool shade, he 
rests himself, and where his family bring him his food. The other 
trees I noticed are the willow, the baMyarrn (melia sempervirens,) 
and the pahna christL The great subject of regret there is, that 
Suwat has no flowers. # 

I have mentioned the names of nearly all the different trees ; hut 
in a country where the grave-yards are not allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, it is not likely that there would be much in the shape of 
thickets, brakes, or weeds or brambles left. 

The principal fruits consist of grapes, green, and not very sweet ; 
figs, dark in colour and small in size ; apples, of large size and fine 
flavour and colour ; the tdngu } a fruit in shape like an apple, but in 
flavour like a pear ; the mamusaH , a species of pear, a winter fruit ; 
the amluh (a species of Diospyros) also a winter fruit, hut not pro- 
duced in any quantity ; the ddanharah , another winter fruit ; the 
jalghozah or chalghozah or pine nut, in immense quantities ; the sanjit , 
or malch-rurmaH (in Pushto signifying, shining-face, honest,) a spe- 
cies of Eleagnis, but growing generally near burying-grounds along 
with the wild olive; peaches in great quantities; mulberries; and 
pomegranates. 

The people of the more open parts of the valley are not well off 
for fuel, hence the dry dung of cows is used instead' ; but where the 
hills are near, and in their small lateral valleys, fuel is plentiful enough. 
The pine is chiefly used for this purpose; and pine-slip torches are 
generally used in place of lamps or candles ; but shop-keepers, and 
students, who have to read at night, burn oil. I was rather surprised 

* Khushhal IChan in his poem on Suwut says different ; a part of it will be 
found at the end of this article. 
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to see a primitive description of lantern in Suwat, something on 
the plan of English ones, although, of course, not copied from them. 
It consists of a wooden frame covered with buffalo bladder, or the 
skin of the pardah or membraneous covering of the stomach of 
animals, stretched over it whilst damp, with a place for oil in the 
centre. By the light of these one can see to read very well ; and 
during my journey in Suwat I had often to read books by their 
light. 

There are no camels to be found in Suwat ; but there are horses, 
mules, asses, bullocks, oxen, cows, and buffaloes. Oxen, mules, and asses 
are the beasts of burden. There are also dogs, cats, rats, and mice, 
as in most countries, pigeons, and fowls, which latter are bred in 
great numbers. There are no sheep of the dumbali or fat-tail species, 
only the common description of that animal ; but there are goats of 
superior kind. The rivers also contain fish, which, however, do not 
appear to be used for food. 

The feathered game consists of water-fowl in great numbers, par- 
tridges, both grey and black, and quail. There is no waste land to 
shelter game in Lower Suwat, except in the hills on either side, 
where animals of the chase abound ; but in Upper Suwat, and in the 
Kohistan further north, the case is different. 

The only wild animals, in Lower Suwat, are jackals and foxes, 
which are not numerous. 

The chief reptiles and insects are snakes, scorpions, sand-flies, 
brorrahs , mangurrus , or bugs, musquitos, and fleas, from which 
Heaven defend us ! they are more numerous than the dies of Pesha- 
war, The brorrah is a species of worm or insect, — a sort of wood- 
louse — something in the shape of a bug but larger, generally infest- 
ing mosques and houses where there are old mats lying about. 
After biting a person, the bitten place becomes red and inflamed. 
The Jchamanduk of Kabul and Kalat-i-Baluch is a different insect. 
I slept outside a village, in the plain, on one occasion ; hut it was 
all the same ; the ground was grassy, and I could not sleep for the 
fleas. 

The principal articles imported into Suwat are, salt, which the 
Khattaks bring there, from the Salt Range, for sale ; and a few 
articles of British manufacture, consisting of cotton goods generally, 
such as calicos, twills, and muslins ; together with little coarse blue 
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cotton cloth, the manufacture of Peshawar ; and copper and brass 
cooking utensils, hut only in very small quantities ; for the people 
” S ° co " stantl y a * feud with each other, that thev have often to 

' and ° n ll0USe and P ro Pe% at a moment’s warnino-, and therefore 
o prevent the loss of such expensive articles, they ^ ZnZ 
themselves with earthen vessels J 

Kashmiris who have settled permanently in the eountrv • 1 f 
lese articles are not to be compared with those brought ’from 
Kashkar. The sMUMi of Kashkar is that worn by the HinL 
andahar as their peculiar distinguishing mark ; but at PesMwar Mu 
almans and Hindds wear them, without distinction. 
buffalo hides are also exported, but chiefly to Baiawrr Tt tr i 
are few m the latter district ; and although numerous in Suw-it 

Peshawar. There is no Wla i , 0111 101 fcaie to 

goats; and th z pashm or wool, sucl^as’ they 1 ' hi ™*- “ WeI1 “ 
home consumption. 7 haVe ’ 18 squired for 

r in the pus,it ° 

°! tk ‘ Kt»hMKl, 5 „, .ho .rite'aL poZZl 

tion. It will be seen {-hot q n. i 11 P eison aI observe- 

day. The translation is literal ” n0t altered sinoe llis 

“In the Emperor Shdh Jahan’s days, I was in my youth • 

And every thing to delight the heart was easv i/Jt • ’ 

^ e*from Suwdt is distant about thirty ^ ^ 

By the time thou descendest as fnv va 4-1 

For three things S„U h „y f ,s 

0 r °T, Ct , t0 *" »‘>»rs were „ air „„t „ me ’ 

1 was m the Emperor’s employ , m rd suO “ P 

averse; *’ * usufzis w«e unto him 

* Sara ° k tJi e chief town of tho Ximttaks. 
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Hence it was a matter of difficulty, my going into Suwat. 

Malii Khan had arranged the bridal affairs according to my wishes ; 
And in his house, the mother of Sadr* I was married unto. 

But whether ’twas to see its narcissuses or enjoy its sports, 

We look back, in old age, the Almighty’s favours upon. 

The whole of it from beginning to end I brought under my feet : 

I became acquainted with Suwat’s every nook and comer. 

Suwat Is intended to give sovereigns gladness and joy ; 

But now, in the time of the Yusufzfs, ’t is a desolate hostel. 

On the north it is bounded by the Bilauristan mountains ;f 
To the east lies Kashmir : to the west Kabul and Badakhshan. 
Towards Hindustan it has black mountains, and frowning Passes ; 
In the ascent of which, armies will get entangled, and confusions 
ensue. 

Its climate, in summer, is far superior to that of Kabul : 

The climate of Kabul is bleak ; but that is genial and mild. 
Indeed, it resembles Kashmir in air and in verdure ; 

But alas ! Kashmir is extended, and Suwat is confined. 

The valley, in length, is just thirty eoss, at the utmost : 

Its breadth is about one or two, sometimes more or less. 

Its river flows in a direction from east to west ; 

As to its straightness or crookedness, say naught to the scribe. f 
Through every village and house thereof a rivulet runs : 

They consume the grain produced, and they export it also. 

It has no road thro 5 ; no other occupation ; no other profit : 

In truth, ’tis a granary wholly detached from the world. 

At times the cheapness there is so excessive,, ’tis said, 

That for two farthings twenty guests can be entertained ! 

It hath cool water from springs, and from snow also : 

In Suwat there is neither $imum§ wind, nor is there dust. 

Every place throughout Suwat, is befitting a prince ; 

But without either chief or ruler, ’tis a mere bullock’s pen. 

Kings have, in it, found both pleasure and delight ; 

But the present people are not gifted in such like arts. 

* The poet’s eldest, son, also a poet. 

t The country of Crystal, from the Persian word jJj so called from contain* 
ing mines of transparent quartz, or rock-cry’ stal. 

Keferring to the straight and crooked letters in the Arabic alphabet, 

§ Hot wind. 
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There are large and lofty cupolas, and idol temples also : 

Large forts there are, ancl mansions of times gone by. 

It is a garden of fruits, and a parterre of flowers ; 

And fit" for a king, in the sweet summer time. 

In Suwat there are two things more choice than the rest— 
These are rosy-cheeked maidens, and falcons of noble breed. 
Wherever, in SuwAt, there is a dwelling in repair, 

In every room thereof, rosy-faced damsels will be found. 

Altho’ the whole country is suitable for gardens, 

The Yusufzis have made it like unto a desert wild. 

In every house of it there are cascades and fountains ; 

There are fine towns; fine dwellings, and fine markets too. 

Such a country— 'With such a climate— and such streams, 

It hath no homes, no gardens, nothing fragrant or fresh. 

They gamble away the country yearly, drawing lots :* * * § 

Without an invading army they ravage themselves. 

The Yusufzis keep their houses dirty, and untidy too : 

Their dwellings are polluted, filthy, full of bad smells. 

If there may be panjars, f fleas, and mosquitoes in Suwat ; 

Who shall give an account of the brorrahsj and bugs ? 

I <r 0 t fever twice from the effects of these Irorrahs. 

I was covered with pimples from the rash caused by their bites. 
In every house there are as many dogs as human beings ; 

And in their court-yards, fowls in hundreds strut about. 

Every place inside is blocked up with jars for grain : 

In grossness of living, Suwatis are worse than Hindus. 

The Ba’i-zis subsist in a manner worthy of them ; 

Ancl the Khw&do-zis are chandlers and naught besides. 

They could take, every year, two or three hundred falcons, 

Were their customs and their ways like that of the Kafirs unto.§ 
Although other game in Suwat is plentiful enough ; 

There is still more of cMkor\\ in every direction. 

There are wild-fowl, from one end of the river to the other ; 

* Referring to the re-distribution of lands, already described, 

f Name of an insect. 

t A sort of wood-louse whose bite produces a rash. 

§ I think there is some mistake of the copyist in these two lines, 
y The bartavelle, a large description of partridge. 
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And the rascals 5 matchlocks are always in uproar on them. 

There are mountain goats, wild sheep, and tiny-footed deer ; 

But the matchlock men, alas ! drive them all away. 

Since there is so much country included in Suwat. 

It is more than the appanage of a single chief. 

The boundary of Chitral is quite close unto Suwat : 

Populated and prosperous are its hills and its dales. 

The road into Chitral lieth through its Kohistan 
A caravan can reach there in the space of five days. 

For three or four months this road is good and open ; 

But, afterwards, hath great dangers from snow and rain. 

This road however is not, by travellers, for traffic much used ; 

But trade is carried on by convoy, through the more level tracts. 
There is a road leading to Turkistan by Hindu-koh ; 

And another, that leads to Chitral and Badakhshan. 

Another road also that leads to Butan and Kashghar ; 

And one more, that goes to Morang, up hill and down dale. 

All these lie on the extreme bounds of Hindustan ; 

And there are other routes on the confines of Khurasan. 

The Yusufzis in numbers are beyond all compute ; 

But they are all asses and oxen nevertheless. 5 5 
On some future occasion, I propose giving a few extracts from the 
history of the conquest of Suw&t, out of the work written by Shaykh 
Mali, and the book referred to at page 261. 

# The tract through which the river of Suwat flows, already described, at 
page 253. 
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200 46 13 from bottom, Ma’murah Ma’muriyah 

203 49 note line 23, Bahman-noo Bahman-no, as in line 4 be- 

low. 

?J „ „ last line. At the end inverted commas required. 

204 50 note line 10 * “ the lord of Bamiim/ should be “ the lord of Bamum,” 

etc. 


207 53 

208 54 

211 57 

212 58 

213 59 


9 or g®* 

line 2 from bottom, Chitang 
line 9 from bottom, the 
20 

14 in the original MS., 






Chitang 
the 

&x)h 

the words “ which I have 
here given a facsimile of,” 
are left out. 

note 135. A comma, not a full stop, is required after Ab-i-Sind 


214 60 

216 62 
217 63 

219 65 

221 67 

223 69 

:»9' 

224 70 

/■ jj ' » - " 

225 71 

227 73 

}» . 3> 

■■■: } J M'" 

228 . 74 

229 75 


note 138, line 4. “ See page 51,” 

12 Jadd 0 
44 AjIvxS* 

17 J if not marked thus «-£] 
note 163, line 1, and lower down 
Loharani 

„ 6 from bottom after “period];” should be 


is a mistake for page 57. 
Jand 

or 

J if not marked thus 
Loharani 


a comma, not 
semi-colon. 

Jasal-mfr 

Bu-Rihan 

Samand 

Tubaran 


note 166, line 3, Jasal-mir 
„ 167, line 2, Bu-Rilian 

8 Samaid 
10 Tubaran 

note 12 before the words, “and was coincident,” etc., inverted commas 
are required before and — •“ and was coincident,” etc. 
note line 10 from bottom, Thus This 

w 5J 5 „ „ the Hormara the “ Hormara,” etc. 

„ „ 4, no inverted commas are required, 

note first para. “ Manjabari” Manjaban, 

“ Fmxfouz” and “ Firabaz,” Firabuz. 

3 and 14, “ Mansuriah” and Mansuriyah, and in all in- 

“ Mansuriyah ” stances, 

note 174. “ Bu-Rihan” Bu-Rihan 



LIST OF ERRATA, 


iii 

Page 


Jourl . 

Extra 

Line For 

Read 

232 

78 : 

mote end of para, two, inverted commas required before village, 



winch should be with a capital Y. 

240 

86 

note 189, lines 10 and 12 “ Kalari” 

K atari. 

241 

87 

note line 18 from bottom, full stop 

should be at the end of the 



sentence, not after Bahman-abad. 

242 

88 

note line 8. The words should be, “ as the others are numbered — 1, 



Bharand,” etc. 


245 

91 

note, line 19 “ Ashalauda ” 

Askalanda 

247 

93 

note line 4, Al-’Utba 

Al-’tltba 

» 

?) 

„ „ 7 after Namah a comma is required, not a semi-colon. 

253 

99 

note line 12 from bottom, inverted commas not required before the 



words six thousand, etc. 




Cj * O* 

C. C «'* Cj *0 > Q . O* 

257 

103 

note line two from bottom and jtkAVf read andjj^-s 

264 

110 

note line 2 from bottom, Muka?nmudan, Muhammadan. 

275 

121 

note line 8 from bottom, banks 

banks of the Sutlaj. 



if the Sutlaj. 


280 

126 

note line 9, “ Guzerat ” 

Guzarat 

282 

128 

note 250, line 1, “the Mirza’s” 

the Mirzas 

283 

129 

note 251, line 6, after azim, should be inverted commas — ’ azim ” 

>> 

n 

2 “ Jinjan ” 

Jinjan 

284 

130 

14 „ 


285 

131 

note line 12, “Nurm” 

Ffitrni 

286 

132 

note line 1, “Namah” 

Namah 

291 

137 

note 265, line 1, “ Timur ” 

Timur 

293 

139 

4“3£otlah” 

Kotlah 

297 

143 

line 22, after t£ take place,” a comma is required, not a semi-colon. 

318 

164 

note line 7, for (“see note 105), page, 196,” read “see note 105, page 



196)” 


326 

172 

note line 29, Batantah 

Bat.iniah 

337 

183 

line 19, Bar 

Bar 

338 

184 

line 5, Baluchis 

Baluchis 

>j . .. 


„ 25, “ to Yuni ki in another di- 

“ to Yuni ki in another to 



rection approaches near As- 

Shhh-Zadah, and in another 



raur, also called Saraur and 

direction approaches near 



to Shah-Zadah,” 

to Asraur,” etc. 

341 

387 

para. 2, inverted commas not required at the end of the paragraph. 

343 

189 

line 2 from bottom Panj-ab 

Panj Ab 

347 

193 

line 8 from bottom Mugha 

Mughal 

■ 

» ■ 

„ 3 „ „ Debal-pur the 

“ Deb&l-pur, the Pak-Pattaiy 



Pak Pattan 

or Ajuddhan,” etc. 



orAjuddhan 



350 196 line 16 from bottom, a comma is required after Wazir-abad, not a 
semi-colon. 

353 199 end of note 356, Musalman 


Musahndn 



IV 


LiSt OF ERRATA. 


Page 

jourk Extra Line For Bead 

366 212 note line 5 

from bottom, “ who had amsseda “ who had amassed great 
great wealth,’ 1 etc. wealth,” etc. 

37£ 218 note 571, line 3, after Ohin-ab a full stop is required, not a comma. 

381 227 line 18 from bottom Biha Biah 


• 2 from bottom, a fall stop required, not a note of interrogation. 


384 

230 


11, “ and the tract of country” 

the “and” is redundant. 

386 

232 

line 

19, Khula satu-t • Tawarikh 

Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. 

387 

233 

last 

line from bottom, Pandavas 

Pandawas 

388 

234 

line 

7 from bottom, Sitalki 

Sftal ki 

389 

235 

i) 

9 „ „ Chin ab 

Ohin-ab 

390 

236 

»5 

11 „ Stikh Rawah or Rawf or 

“ Dried up Rawah,” requires a 




comma before each “ or.” 


ji 

: 5 ) 

note line 11, Kasir-iid-Din” 

Nasir-ud-Din 

394 

240 

second para, of note 413, a comma is 

required after each date A.D. 




977-78 and A.D. 1079-80. 


» 


line 

11, to be uniform, If man should be between brackets. 

395 

241 

» 

15, comma required after “ Biah ” 

» 

» 

55 

3 from bottom, comma required after “ still 99 

400 

246 

55 

16 Derah, Ohaudarf. 

Derah Ohaudarf. 

405 

251 

55 

17 which is made, etc. 

“ which” is redundant. 

407 

253 

>5 

22 4 Al-ipur 

’Ali-pur. 

408 

254 

55 

10 Khan Wahan 

Khan Wa-han, as elsewhere 





throughout the page. 

418 

264 

note 451, line 9 Shausabanf 

8hansabam 

419 

265 

note 

para. 5, line 4, inverted commas required before Shihab-ud-Dm. 

420 

266 

line 

5, abovenamed 

above-named 

422 

268 

’ 55 

4, a comma required after “ dependent on rain ” 

423 

269 

. 55 

5, inverted commas required befoi’e * l This ” 


„ „ „ 8, comma wanting after “ directions ” 

„ „ „ 26, inverted commas required at the end of paragraph. 

„ „ ,? 13 from bottom, a full stop required after Bhatnir, not a comma. 

424 270 „ 5 a comma required after <{ Ra’is ” 

425 271 line 9, Poh-kurn Poh-karn 

„ „ „ 8 from bottom, comma required after Sultaj 

427 278 „ 21, the word “ninety ” has been left out by the Printer. 

429 275 note 464, line 3 T&j-nd-dm Taj-ud-Dm 

430 276 line 21, the word “ passes ” has been left out by the Printer. 

431 277 „ 11 from bottom, “1” left out of vessel. 

433 279 „ 10 „ „ down down 

435 281 „ 9 „ „ “ Rae Pithaura ” “ Rae Pith aura 


436 282 note line 4, 






last para, of note, line 7, the hyphen should be after Mansuri yah, and 
only a comma after Sultan Maudud 


LIST OF ERRATA. 


V 


Page . 

Jourl. Extra 

437 283 

5 * 55 

- ' >» n 

5 5 55 

438 284 

439 285 

440 280 


445 291 

446 292 

453 299 
457 303 
469 315 

482 328 

503 349 

504 350 


Line 


For 


Read 


para. 2 of note, line 3, 

5 ) 3, „ 8 Sultan 

55 4, „ „ 7 Ghiyas-ud-din 

„ „ „ ,, 7 and 9 Dehli 


Sultan 

Ghiyas-ud-Din 
J)ihli " 


line 15, inverted commas required before the word “after ” 
note 486, “makes it no to the Ghag-ghar,” “ makes it go,” etc. 

„ para. 3, line3 ( “ in which there is go *g* n in which there is no 
( g,’ etc. 

the * go ’ of one page has been substituted for the ‘ no 5 of the 
other. 


note 503, line 4, Sultan Sultan 

line 9 from bottom of text, “ Gumthaila” “ Gumthala” 
as in the rest of the page. 

note lines 7 from top and 4 from bottom, Somnath Somnath 
lines 10 and 11, and farther on, Kalari should be Kalari in all places, 
note para. 3, line 6, “ the hyphen has been misj)laced ” : it should be 
between the words view and in. 
line 12 “east” “north-east.” 

,, 11 fifth great change fourth great change. 

„ 9 Harfari Hariarl. 



From the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI, Fart I, No, 3, 1892. 




%J4 





The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries : a Geographical and Historical 
Study, — By Major H. G, Raverty, Bombay Army (Retired), 

(With three plates). 


The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo- 



nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending* from the mountains of Hindu- Kush to the Persian Sea, in- 
cluded in the present Afghan state, the territory of the Panj-ab, and 
Sind, has exercised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects. 1 Later on come the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Pa Hian and Hwen Thsang, of whom the former 
visited India about seven hundred, and the latter nearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander ; and these also exercise the in- 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti- 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
greater detail. He remained many years in India, and is said to have 
been 44 well-versed in the Turk! and Indian languages/’ but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Most of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their “ identi- 
fications ” in the Afghan state, appear to have based their theories 
chiefly upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses a hundred times over, 
and to have expected to find places on their banks now as they stood 


1 I make a difference between the two, as between those who can refer to 
native writers for themselves, and those who have to depend upon Dow’s 
Briggs’s ‘ Ferishta/ and the like. 
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more than two thousand years ago.* I am not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve upon these interesting researches, although I 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors. 
What I propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous fluctua- 
tions in the courses of the Si'ndhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 8 and of the 
rivers of the Panj-ab. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Bahindah^ 
were so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishing cities and 
towns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants. 

At page 1150 of my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Haism,” there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into different parts on the acces- 
sion of Kyuk Khan as ruler over the Mughal empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great Khan. 

One of these armies was detailed for the invasion of Hindustan ; 
and the Nu-in or Nu-yan (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Mangdtah, who was at the head of the Mughal wrings or hazdrahs occupy- 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukharistan, Khabl-an, 4 * and Ghaz- 
ni!), 5 was appointed leader of the forces in question. Be was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Khan’s favourite officers. 

In the year 643 H., which commenced on the 28th May, 1245 A. XX, 
he invaded the Dihli jtingdom by way of the Koh-5-Jud, Kamak-Sar, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Multan. His object 
was first to assail the frontier strongholds of Multan and XJchohah or 
X/qhchh, both then situated in one and the same Do abah, the Sind-Sa- 
gar above mentioned. He began with IJchehh, which, at the period in 

& See note farther on. 

3 I need scarcely mention that the name Indus was, and is unknown to Oriental 
geographers and historians. It was Europeanized, if I may say so, by the Greeks out 
of Sindhu, or they may have called it the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from T-ran-Zamfn, their “Ariana,” and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river ; for it was known to the Hindus as ‘ Sin- 
dhu ’ or Hhe River,’ and 4 Ab-i-Sind’ by the early Muhammadan writers, and some- 
times < Nahr-i-Mihran. 

4 Incorrectly styled <c Khotldn ” in the “essay” by Yule, in Wood’s “ Osus ” 
and other books of travels : the first vovrel is short * a/ This district or territory 
was famous for its horses, which, from the country, were known as IGiatli horses. 

6 The name of this famous city is thus written by the oldest authors, nih being 
the Tajzik for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of the 
above. 44 Ghazna,” as some European authors write it, is totally wrong. The other 
forms of the word are Ghaz-nm, and Ghaz-m, but the first is the correct one. 

2 ' ' ' ~ ■ ■ ■ 


question j was under the charge of the Khwajah (Eunuch) Salih, the 
Kot-wal, who was acting as the Deputy of the feudatory of the district, 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu Khan, the Treasurer of the Dihli kingdom . 6 
At this period, Multan and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karl u gh , Karlugh, Karluk, or Karluk Turk, who 
was not a vassal of the Dihli kingdom , 7 and who had lately been dispos- 
sessed of his own territories beyond the Indus by the Mu gh als, and had 
recently seized upon Multan. 

In due course the ISFu-in Mangutah, reached the hanks of the Sind 
near ITehohh — it must have been about the middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached Dihli in the following month, in Kajab — and 
Malik Hasan, the Karlugh, speedily abandoned Multan, and, embarking 
on the Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindu-stan, 
as the city of Siw-istan and its territory, since known as Sihwan, was 
then called, to gain the port of Dewal or Debal Qb 1 and i w * being in- 
terchangeable) on the sea coast of Sind . 8 

6 See under “ Shamsiah Maliks,” no. ix, page 744 of the “Tabakat” Transla-. 
tion, and also page 809. There it says the Mughals “ invested the fortress of 
Uchchh, which is one of the famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and the 
territory of Mansurah”; and, that, “Within that fortress, a Khwaj all- Sara e 
[Eunuch], one of the servants of Malik Taj -ud- Din, Abu-Bikr, named Mukhlis-ud- 
Din, was the Kot-wal Bale [Seneschal], and a slave of Kabir Khan, Ak-Snnkar, by 
name, was the Amxr-i-Dad [Lord Justiciary]. 

7 He was independent, and coined money in his own name. At the period 
referred to, after having previously submitted to the Mughals, he found their yoke 
so unbearable that he abandoned Q-haznih, Karman, and the territory north of, and 
including, the Koh-i-Jud or Salt Range, and occupied Multan. Some of the coins of 
this same Karlugh Malik have recently been found noar the village of Chittah in that 
very Koh-i-Jud. The tribe of 3£arlugh, llarlugh, ]£arluk, or Karluk Turks gave 
name to the tract of country in the Panj-ab, miscalled by us “Hazara” hut in 
history, called the country or district of the Hazarah-i-Karlugh, that is, where 
the ming, or hazdrah , or legion, consisting of Karlugh Turks, was located when the 
ghwarazm Shahs dominated over those parts. See the Society’s “Transactions” 
for November, 1889, where the coins of Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the [Karlugh, are noticed 
under the designation of “Qurlagh.” In Thomas’s “Pathdn Kings of £>ehli” he is 
called “a rebel” at page 97, but, as he was never subject to the Dihli rulers, he 
was not a rebel. He was a feudatory under the Khwarazm Shahs who held those 
parts, and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mughals. More respecting him and 
his son will he found in my Tabakat-i-Nasiri. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was neither “ a powerful monarch,” nor 
did he ever hold dominions in Sind. See “ Tabakat-i-Nasirx,” pages 781, 859, 877, 
and J154. 

8 If Multan had then another broad and unfordable river immediately on its 
west side, as the Chin-ab now flows, Malik Hasan would scarcely have needed to 
evacuate Multan, and probably would not have done so, and, certainly, not with 
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Mangutah having made his preparations, proceeded to invest 
U'chehh. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri says, that he first destroyed 
the environs and neighbour hood round about the city. u The people 
of the fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and used 
immense endeavours in defending the place, and despatched great num- 
bers of the Mughals to hell.” Having failed in all their endeavours to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of their principal 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the forces of the Dihli 
kingdom under Sultan ’Ala-ndHin, Mas’ud Shah, in person, they began 
to give up hopes of taking the fortress. To continue in the words of 
the author : “ When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks 9 towards ITchehh, as has 
been previously related and recorded. On the Mu gh al forces becoming 
aware of the advance of the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the 
warriors of the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [dependent on Hohchh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of I/ohchh, and went away; and that stronghold, through the power of 
the sovereign of Islam, and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones.” 

This detailed account of the investment of Uchohh is kept by tb© 
author for the last part of the Tabakat, hut he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passages. Under the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, page 667, he says : “ In the month of Bajab of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards Uchohh, of which force the accursed 
Mangutah was the leader. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’tid Shah, for the 

snob preoipitation as he used on the occasion in question. At that period, however, 
no river intervened between Multan and the A'b-i-Sind or Indus, which was almost as 
close to it then as the Ch in-ab is now, and, consequently, Malik Htasan’s retreat 
might have been cut off. He, accordingly, embarked on the combined rivers Qhin- 
ab (including the Bihat) and' Rawi, which then ran north and east of Multan, and 
united with the Bf£h some miles farther south, and so, placing a river between him- 
self and the Mughals, he was enabled to got down into Sind, without danger of 
molestation, by the Biah and Hakra, or Wahindab, into Lar, or Debal. 

What afterwards became of him has never been mentioned in history, and it is 
not improbable that he may have reached the Dakhan, and have taken service there 
and there ended his days. An account of the 3£arlugh or Karlugh Turks will be 
found in my a Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasin,’’ note to page 877, and note to 
page 1130. ’ 

9 This was after the combined Bihat, Chin-ab, and Rawi had united with it 
and below the point of junction indicated in the map showing the ancient courses of 
these rivers at the period in question which will be given lator on. 
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purpose of repelling the Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam 
from various parts. On their arrival oil the banks of the Biah, the in- 
fidels withdrew from before U'chchh, and that success was gained. The 
writer of this work was in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex- 
pedition; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agreed, that 
no one could point out to view anything of an army like that host and 
gathering in years gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam reached the infidels, they 
decamped, and retired towards Khurasan again.” 

In his account of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, 10 who, before he 
succeeded to the throne, bore the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the 
author says : “ In this same year [648 H.], Mangut$h, the accursed, who 
was one of the Mughal leaders, 11 and of the Maliks of Turkistan, led 
an army from the borders of Tae-kan and Kunduz, into the territories 
of Sind, and invested the fortress of Uchchh, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and of (i. e. 9 included in) 
the territory of Mansurah. # # While every one of the [other] 

Amirs and Maliks was showing indecision about this undertaking, 




Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam showed determination in carrying it out ; and, 
when the royal standards moved forwards towards that [threatened] 
quarter, Ulu gh Khan-i-A’zam — Be his power prolonged ! — despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to get 
over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be about eight huroh off, and [con- 
sequently] about twelve Jcuroh , and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river ; and he conducted them to the banks of the Hawaii [Rawi] 
of Labor, 13 


10 gee the Shamsiah Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

11 This same leader had been one of the commanders with the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 
who, in the sixth month of 639 H. (December, 1241 A. D.), had attacked and sacked 
Labor, the whole of the inhabitants of which were either massacred or carried off 
captive. See “ Translation, 1 ” pages 727, and 1132-1136. 

1® As the Biah and Rawi then flowed, centuries before either the Sutlaj or the 
Biah deserted its bed,^the Dihli forces would be in the fork between the Bawl and 
the Biah, in the Bari Do-abah, near their junction, with their flanks protected by the 
rivers, and in a position to threaten the Mughal line of retreat. Having crossed 
the Rawi above the junction, or below the junction of the three rivers, they could 
have marched down the Do-abah to Uchchh ' without having any other river to cross, 
and reinforcements from Multan could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
would have caught the Mughals in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
flowed near Uchchh on the west, and the Sind R&d, described further on, on the 
east, both unfordable rivers, and, in case of defeat, tie Mughals would have been 



“ In tills manner used he to show such- like determination on this 
expedition, and such lion-hearted ness, and was wont to stimulate the 
Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel Mughals, until Monday, the 25th 
of the month Sha’ban, 643 EL (about the last week in January, 1246 
A. D.), when intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Mu gh als had raised the investment of ITehchh. The cause of it was, 
that, on reaching the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from the 
sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of Uehojjh, and announced 
to them the approach of the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and elephants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and despatched them 
towards the fortress of UchcMi. A division of the army was moved on 
in front, to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uchehh, 13 a few of 
these letters fell into the hands of the host of the accursed, 14 and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of the victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river Biah of Labor, near to the frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Sind, fear and terror became manifest in the heart of the Mu gh al 
[leader]. 

“ When Mangfitah became aware of the advance of this great army,” 
the author continues, “ and that it moved towards the river Biah, 15 near 
the skirts of the mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching downward along the banks of that river, 16 he made inquiry of 

caught in a trap and annihilated. Such "being the case, the Mughals retired "by three 
divisions, np the Sind-S%ar Do-abah by the route they had come, beeping close to 
the east bank, before any of the Dihli troops, heyond the detachment referred to, 
had crossed the Bawl. 

13 lb is probable, nay, almost certain, that these couriers came down the right 
bank of the Biah the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed the Biah and 
the Kawah or Rawi on the way to Lahor. A glance at the map indicating the 
former course of the Biah and the other rivers will show why they did so. 

14 The author had good reason for calling the Mughals “ accursed.” They had 

ruined and depopulated his native country and the parts adjacent, the tracts between 
Hirat and Kabnl and Ghazmn, exceedingly populous and flourishing before the 
invasion of the Mughals, from whose devastations they have not recovered to this 
day. , ■ : 

15 Thus showing that it still flowed in its old bed ; for, after it left it, it lost its 
name, and that was only in the last century. 

16 Below the junction with the others previously mentioned as uniting with it 
near Multan to the south. 
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some persons what might be the reason of the deviation of the army of 
Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Marat was nearer. They replied, that, on 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river, 17 there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : “ This is a 
vast army : we have not the power to resist it : it is necessary to retire ; ” 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be cut off. 13 Their army was formed into 
three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty.” 

Before I proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
snbject, I had better refer, as briefly as possible, to an article which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta Review , entitled “ The Lost 
River of the Indian Desert.” 19 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakra to have disap- 
peared, or, more correctly, the period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabaka t-i-Msiri ” as his authority, from a portion only of 
that work contained in Elliot’s “ Indian Historians,” Vol. II, p. 363, 
which was translated by the late Mr. J. Dows on, Hindustani Professor 


17 To this the following note was appended. “ Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probably extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimes, of some height, are 
doubtless meant here, such as are found after the annual inundations, with water, 
sometimes of considerable depths between ; and to the effects of the past inundation, 
the people no doubt referred. These would have caused great obstruction, and 
have taken much time to cross, as well as have entailed great trouble, therefore, the 
forces of Dihlx kept farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the 
same time, which may have been the original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seen farther on.” Here it has been already related. 

13 I wish this last expression to be particularly noticed. See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Elliot’s Historians , Vol. II, pp. 363-64. 

19 I may mention that part of the present paper was originally intended as a 
note to the investment of U chchh in my “Translation” [See page 1155], but, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, I thought it would he more advisable 
to publish it as a separate article in the “Journal” after completing the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri. I unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which our lamented friend, Mr. 
Arthur Grote, saw and read over ,* and he agreed with me, that it was better adapted 
for publication in a separate form. In March 1887 I found the MS. quite unex- 
pectedly, among some maps, after I had given up all hope of seeing it again, as I 
feared I had burnt it. by mistake along with some old proofs of the “Translation.” 
The appearance of another article on the same subject, by Mr. B, D. Oldham, in the 
Society’s “ Journal No. IV of 1886, determined me no longer to delay its pub- 
lication. What I have here stated will explain my reference to “a late number of 
the Calcutta Review” 
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at the Staff College, previously alluded to, from the incorrect Persian 
text of the original published at Calcutta ; but, from that translated 
portion contained in Elliot’s work, the detailed account of the invest- 
ment of U'chcjhh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Galcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Elliot’s “ Historians.” 20 The writer, con - 
sequently, has been partly misled by the rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my “ Transla- 
tion,” and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought ” where “ fissures ” 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Biah, “ Bias ” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Harlan, Nil! or Gharah. 

The passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the Ulugh 
Hhan-i-A’zam, under the events of the year 648 H., and is as follows. 
“ In this year the accursed Mankuti (Mangu Khan) 21 marched from the 
neighbourhood of Talikan and Kunduz into Sindh. * * * The Dihli 
army arrived on the banks of the Biyah, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Labor on the banks of the Ravi. * # # Trusty men record 
that when Mankuti heard of the approach of the army of Islam, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by the river Biyah, near the skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks of the river, he 

2° My translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. 

21 The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” and 
translator of some, and reviser of all the extracts from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri contained 
in that work, turned the old, one-eyed leader of the time of the Chingiz Khan into 
Mangu Khan, his grandson, and called him Mariktibi instead of Mangutah. The 
Great Ka’ an, Mangu, was the son of the Chingiz Khan’s youngest son, and did not 
succeed to the sovereignty until five years after this investment of Ifohchh, which 
happened during the reign of K^yuk, and, moreover, he was never near the Indus in 
his life, nor within hundreds of miles of it. See “ Tabakat,” Translation, note to 
page 1180. Blochmann, in his printed text of the A’m-i-Akbari, where this invest- 
ment is briefly referred to, has the shoulder of the dfi being left ont, made 

that letter l V instead of ‘ gf and the letter * i’ — has been turned upside-down and 
made 1 ‘ y’ These are probably printer’s errors, because in the MSS. of the work 
the name is correctly written. The anthor of the “Notes on the Lost River” pre- 
sently to be noticed, also has “Mangu. Khan,” but “ Mankuti” is left out altogether l 

It is wonderful how people will jump at impossible conclusions ; and because 
one of the Mughal sovereigns was called Mangu— which name they may have 

read of, immediately they see the word ‘Hjj'bo — Mangutah — they at once assume 
that the former must be meant, and this, too, when the author in another place had 
stated, that Mangutah was an aged man, with dog-like eyes— [some copies have 
* one-eyed ’], and that he had been one of the Chingiz Khan’s favourites. 

Soo “ Tabakat,” Translation, note to page 1180. 
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made inquiry of a party (of prisoners)** why the army of Islam marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsuti and Marat (Mirat ?)* 3 was nearer P He was answered that 
the numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way impossible 
for the army . 5 ' 24 

The writer of the Calcutta Review article on the “ Lost River,” 
might have noticed, that, in a foot-note, the editor and translator says, 
“ The text — »->f jU ? fit )\ is far from intelligible and ap- 

parently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched along 
the banks of the river , although that route is declared to have been im- 
practicable. The whole passage is omitted in Sir JET. Elliot's MS.” 

The translator and editor appears to have been much puzzled, 
certainly, and seems to have forgotten that he took the army “ across the 
river “ Ravi,” as far as Labor, just before, because it was doubtful 
whether it could proceed along the banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other ; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Biah was supposed to be impracticable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along the right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there were other reasons for not following the course of the Biah 
direct to I/ohohh, even if the route had been practicable on the other 
or on both sides of “ the river,” which referred to the Hakra, which 
flowed past Marat, and not to the Biah at all. 

The “Review” writer, further says : “In the same volume, page 

22 There is not a word about “ prisoners ” in the original. 

23 Here it will be seen, that, in two places where the author was perfectly 
right as to the names Mangutak and Marut, Mr. Dowson thought he knew better, 
and turned the first into “ Mangii Khan” and the latter into “ Mir at” and has 
thereby shown the extent of his historical and geographical knowledge. Mlrat is 
just five degrees east of Marut, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dihll, in a to- 
tally opposite direction. 

24» See Elliot’s Historians Yol. II, page 364. 

25 I have noticed in my c< Translation,” in note 3, page 812, that the word 
supposed to mean “ fissures is but part of the plural form of namely 

part of the word being left out in the Calcutta text, signifying c islands/ etc. Under 
any circumstance, jfr — jar— does not mean either a fissure or fissures, but the Hindi 
— char — means, * a bank/ { an island/ This word is nsed in the Panj-db for such 
shoals, banks, or islands. as are found on, and near the banks of rivers after the 
subsidence of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been nsed by the 
people of whom Mangutah made inquiry. 

See the large scale map of the Bahawal-pur territory, and some idea may be 
formed respecting such ‘ islands ’ or * banks ’ as the author refers to, still to be 
seen in tho ancient channel of the Hakra or Wahindah, and also the notice of that 
channel which will bo found farther on. 
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344, the same expedition is referred to, but there it is merely stated that 
when Sultan ’Alau-d-din arrived on the banks of the Biyak, the infidels 
raised the siege of Ucli.” 

From the correct version of this identical passage, as it occurs in 
the Persian text of the “ Tabakat4-Nasiri,” given . .at page 812 of my 
“ Translation/’ it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the invasion of the Mughals, which I have given at the beginning of this 
article. 26 

What are the facts respecting this investment of UohchhP The 
Dihli forces having first crossed the Biah, coming from Dihli in the 
direction of Lahor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Ghiy&s-ud-Din, Balban, afterwards raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, 27 who was the Sultan’s chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the Rawah, as it 
is called, as well as Rawi, of Lahor. We also learn from the passage 
in the account of^Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to raise the investment of 
Uchchb. It was not only that one of the most famous of the Mughal 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Biah on the way from Dihli to Lahor-— I 
am referring to it as it flowed in its old bed, not as it and the Sutlaj 
flow now under the names of Haridri and Gharah — Malik Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Balban, despatched couriex-s to TTchchh 28 with letters for the 
defenders, some of which were purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 

26 At page 1150 of my " Translation,” 

27 Sult&n Na?ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, who was set up as ruler of Dihli in the 
following year, after Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah had been imprisoned, married 
the daughter of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. After the decease of his son-in-law, who 
died childless, he succeeded to the throne under the title of Sulfcan Ghiyas-ud-Dm, 
Balban. He was a Turk of the Ilbari tribe, but compilers of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and archaeological experts, turn him, like many other Turks, Tajziks, 
Jats, and Sayyids, into “ Pathdns,” which is synonymous with Afghan, it being the 
vitiated Hindi equivalent of Fnshtun, the name by which the people generally- 
known as Afghans call themselves, in their own language. 

A specimen of this 44 Pathan” fallacy appears in the “ Transactions ” of the 
Society for November, 1889, page 226. Referring to a find of coins from the Koh-i- 
Jud or Salt Range, they are described as “all of one kind, w., coins of the Pathan 
Sultan of Dehli, Ghaiasu-d-Dfn Balban.” Now this very personage is no other than 
the Ulugh Khan-i- A’zam mentioned above, who was an Ilbari Turk, not an Afghan or 
“ Pathan.” If the “ Tabak&t-i-Nasiri ” were more studied, such great errors would 
not occur. It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs’ “ Feriskta.” 

25 See note 13, page 160, 



ray’s hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a vast army with numerous elephants: and, in 
truth, it was said to have been the most formidable army that had been 
assembled for a very long period. Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, im- 
mediately after the army had passed the Biah on the route to Labor, 
had also pushed forward a considerable body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Biah, through the Bari Do-abah, between it and the Rawi. On 
the couriers reaching Uchchh, the drums and other so-called musical 
instruments announced to the Mughals that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily he relieved ; and 
what with their own recent, unsuccessful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to the Mu gh als that Uchchh was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to be considered is, that this match from 
Dihli towards Labor and the Rawi was a flank movement, to cover, and 
succour Multan 29 if necessary, and threaten the line of the Mughals' 
retreat towards the Jiid Hills — 'the Hamak-Sar or Salt Range — the route 
by which they had come against Uchchh . 30 

It will also be noticed that the Nu-ra Mangutah was quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on hearing of the route taken by the 
Musalman forces, he said it was “ time to retire/' and the author adds, 
“ lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat should be cut off.” 

Another reason for the advance of the Dihli army towards Lahor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to Uchchh through the now desert 
waste, was, that the Biah and Rawi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, were more easily crossed higher up at the season in question — the 
months of December and January 81 — when these operations took place, 

29 Multan and Uchchh, as before mentioned (see note 8, page 157, and note 12, 
page 159) were then situated in the same Do-abah, no great river intervening between 
them, but a cutting from the river Chin-ab, called the Loll Wa’-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multan, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch around it, 
which, in the cold season, could be filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, at lesser or greater distances. h. 

The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period united with the Biah and its tributaries 
near U chchh on the west, as confirmed by tradition mentioned in^note farther on, 
and continued so to do down to modern times. 

SO The Ranah, las- Pal, Si hr a or Sehra, and his Khokhar tribes, acted as the 
Mughal guides, for which they were severely chastised in the following year, 644 H., 
the first of the reign of Saltan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. See pages 678 and 815 
of my (i Translation.” 

31 The Mughals raised the investment of Uchchh on the 25th of the month 
Sha’b&n, about the end of January, 1246 A. D. 
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and lay through the most populous parts of the country, on the main 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where facilities 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand, where supplies were 
abundant, and where some of the great feudatories of those parts 
would join the Sultan's army e?i route with their contingents . 33 

At this period the Biah flowed in its old bed past Debal-pur and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Chin-ab or Ohin-ao, and the Hawaii or Bawi, 
having united into one stream to the north-east of Multan, flowed 
near it on the east side, and united with the Blah some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and east of If qhohh, instead of west 
of it, as the united rivers of the Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled the Dihli forces to threaten the Mughal’s line of retreat north- 
wards, consequently, there would have been no road open to them except 
down stream or across the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not approved of by Mangutah . 33 As stated by the 
author of the “ Tabakat-i-Hasiri,” who was present in attendance on the 
Sultan and his army in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mughal 
Nu-in became aware that the army of Islam was marching down the 
east bank of the Raw! (which was generally fordable) through the Bari 
Do-abah, near the junction of the rivers, in order to reach Uchehh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire ; and, as the author of the above 
work 34 states, “ The advance of the victorious army, and approach of tho 
royal standards, becoming manifest to the accursed Mangutah, and the 
cavalry of the advance force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 

Even if the Dihli forces had taken the direct route by M£rtit, they would still 
have had the Hakra and the Biah. below the junction of its tributaries to cross, both 
deep, broad, and unfordable rivers, in order to reach Uchchh, ‘which then lay 
between the Sind Bud or the Blah and its tributaries, and the Xb-i-Sind or Indus. 
Moreover, the Mughals before Ifphohh might then have been in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river. 

33 In crossing higher up stream, the Sultan of Dihli merely did as Alexander the 
Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XV), says t “ He 
resolved therefore to get possession of that part of India first which had been well 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivers which it was necessary to 
pass, and which flowed transversely through the country which he intended to 
attack, would le crossed with more facility near their sources. He heard also that 
many of the rivers united and formed one stream, and that this more frequently 
occurred the farther they advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it 
would be more difficult to traverse.” 

33 He probably had no means of crossing the Xb-i-Sind, consequently he had to 
beat a hasty retreat up the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, by tho same route as he came 
'. down .against IT choh h, ' 

8* See pages 812, and 1156. 
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junction of the Rawi and other rivers with the Biah south-south-east of 
Multan], # # * h© made inquiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
without doubt], what might be the. reason of the deviation of the army 
of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Marut was near. They replied, that, on ac- 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river], 86 there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Revieio, misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says : 44 It is said in the Tabakat-i-JSTasiri that, when 
Uckh was besieged by the Mughals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sultan, ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, commanded it in person] 
toas unable to march by Sarsuti and Marot , in consequence of the drought 
on the bank of the river / What river he does not say ; but, in Elliot’s 
“ Historians,” which he quotes, there is not one word about “ drought ,” 
and in the author’s text there is not one word to indicate that “ the 
numerous fissures rendered the way impassable,” as Mr. Dowson trans- 
lated the words Bj; — rah na-bashad — which means that there might not 

be a road — a doubt, not a certainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the 44 Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” is concerned, there is not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Rawi or the Biah had then changed theii? 
courses, or that the Hakra had dried up. 

“ Marot,” the writer continues, “ is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from Dehli to Multan passed under its walls, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarsuti to within a few 
marches of ITehli. After this period, armies marching from Dehli to 
Multan always took the road by Abohar and Ajohdan ; but the more 
direct way by Marot ivas occasionally taken by travellers for some time 
later .” 86 

All this, like the 44 drought ,” is mere surmise. That there was a 
route by Mardt is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Dihli to Multan 44 always ” took the route 
by Marut, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Marut was the 44 high road between Dehli 
and Multan,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 

36 As I have before noticed, which of the rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
from Dihli by way of Marut the Hakra would have had to be crossed, under any 
circumstances, unless the troops crossed the Grhag-ghar at Sarasti or near it, and 
after that had been crossed, the Biah and its tributaries, forming the Sind Rud, 
would have to be crossed likewise. 

33 Yet, at page 3 of his article in the Calcutta Review, the writer says : “ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous to the time of Sultan 
Firuz Shah in the fourteenth century is very vague ” 
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from Dihli to Multan, “ after this time always took the road by Abohar/ 1 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that x’oute in preference* 

■ The Marut road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers 
| long after, and was taken by an English traveller — Arthur Conolly— -in. 

; company with a caravan of that branch of the Tarin Afghans com- 
monly known as the Sayyids of Pushang, as late as 1830. 

As to the route being “ closed at this period and after ” because of 
the disappearance of the “western branch of the Naiwal,” which “ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Hakra which, therefore, at 
this time (about A. D. 1220) finally ceased to £ 0 ^,” the writer of the 
article in the “ Bevieiv” himself says, that “a great part of the Indian 
Desert has undergone little change since pre-historic times,” and, that 
“ its ancient name of Marusthali (region of death) proves this.” Does 
the “ seige of Uch” belong to pre-historic times? The writer at- 
tributes the movement of the Dihli army towards Labor, instead of fol- 
lowing the route by “ Marot,” to the drying up of the Hakra ; while, in 
other places he says, that, “ the downfall of the Sumras must have 
occurred between A. D. 1223,” and, that that year had “ been preceded 
by the disappearance of the Hakra river.” How the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to the year 617 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
the above year, or twenty-six years before the investment of Uehehh ; 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 620 H., which began on the 
3rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. 

“ If the “ Hakra river ” had dried up in 1220 A, D. or in 1223, the 
route by “ Abohar ” between twenty-three and twenty-six years after , 
would have been no better than that by “ Marot.” Both routes would 
have lain through much the same description of country ; for Uboh-har 87 
was situated on one of its tributaries, and we know from Ibn Batutah 
that there was no want of water in that part eighty years after the invest- 
ment of U'chohh. 

Sultan Hasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah the Turk, 88 who ruled over the terri- 
tories of Sind and Multan, on the sudden death of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, 
I-bak-i-Sh.il, from the effects of the accident which befell him when 
playing at the game of chaugk&n at Labor in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.), 
\ annexed all the country east of Multan and Uchchh, as far as Tabar- 
hindah (the old name of Bhatindah), Kuhram, and Sarasti 89 This fact 

87 The derivation of this name, which in error is written Abuhar generally by 
the Muhammadan historians, will be found farther on. 

38 He is one of those turned into a “ Pathan ” by the experts. 

39 Sarasti is the ancient name of Sirsa: Sursuti is the name of a river, the 
ancient Saraswatl. 
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dearly shows, that, at this period, the Kaji Wa-hah, Hakra, or Wahin- 
dah, by which two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Multan, had not ceased to flow, and that Sultan Hasir-ud-Dm, ? 
Kaba-jah, annexed all the intervening territory between the banks of : 
the Hakra, which bounded the then dependencies of Sind and Multan 
on the east, up to, and including, those districts abovenamed, which its 
tributary, the Ohitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or “a region of 
death.” It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish, set out from Dihli by way of Tabarhindah for Uchqhli 
with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kaba-jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and Multan, and came through this present 
desert tract ; that the Biah and its tributaries, or Sind ftiid, flowed near 
to Uchchh on the east at that time ; for the latter’s fleet was moored in 
front of the kasbah of — Ihrawat 40 — and that one of the Amirs of 

I-yal-timish, Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who commanded the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge of the district of 
Wanjh-riit on the Hakra, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district. 41 It is very evident that the Malik; 
abovenamed would not have been placed in charge of a desert, as Wan] by? 
rut would have been, if the Hakra had disappeared in either 1220 A, D. 



or 1223 A. D., because these events happened five years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasin,” himself proceeded by way of 
Hansi* 2 and Abuhar [Uboh-bar] to Multan on the 24th of Zi-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of Uchchh 


4t0 This place has disappeared, and its site is now unknown, as far as I can 
discover, which is not surprising, considering the vast changes which have taken 
place in this part. 

Perhaps it will not be forgotten, that there were a number of flourishing 
mahdlls or sub -districts of the Bakhar and Multan sarhdrs of the Multan mib ah — three 
of the former sar/car and seven of the latter — east of the present bank of the Indus 
and Grharah near Uchchh, and extending to the Hakra, and probably beyond, of 
which one is Dirawar on the very bank of the Hakra, which are still well-known. 

These alone paid no less than 78,01,510 dams of revenue, equal: to 1 lakh and 9,537 
rupts, or £ 10,953, per annum, not including free grants, and furnished 3,370 horse- 
men, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Badshah. 

He mentions why he went by Hansi and Uboh-har. He says (page 687) : 

“ When he reached the Hansi district [it was the fief of his patron, the Ulugh 
Khan], the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by^Ulngh Khan, 
and opportunity offered to proceed to Multan by way of Abuhar ; and, on Sunday, / 
the lltli of the month, Safar, 648 H., an interview was obtained with Malik Sher ' 
Khan-i-Sunkar on the banks of the Biah.” 


by the Mu gh al Nu-in, Mangtitah (at which time also he accompanied 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned from 
Multan by way of the fort of Marut and Sarasti to Hansi again, in 
Jamadi-us-Sani of the following year, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multan for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives— male slaves 43 — to be turned into money, “ to 
his dear sister in Khurasan and, although he set out in the hot season 
— the end of April — he says nothing about any “ impossibility ” in the 
route, “ drought,” or “ fissures, ” nor does he mention any difficulty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with Malik 
Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of the 
Dihli kingdom, ct on the banks of the Biah , after leaving Abuhar [Uboh- 
har], and this would have been simply impossible if the Biah had left 
its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one great river 
[the Hakra] had recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Biah], on the banks of which his interview with 
Malik Slier Khan actually took place, had abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [the Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fruitful had been turned into a desert, can it be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place he would not even 
have hinted at them ? Besides, it would have been physically impos- 
sible for him to have held an interview on the banks of the Biah with 
Sher Khan, if any change had taken place, because, wheu it deserted 
its bed, it ceased to be the Biah. In going by this route he must have 
crossed both the Hakra, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Biah, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Biah and the Hakra 
again on his return by way of Marut. 

In another place (page 782), he says, he went to Multan on the 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1250 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
if all the rivers had dried up ; and, that two days before his arrival, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka§hlu Khan (not (xhiyas-ud-Din, Balban, 
the Ulugh Kkan-i-A’zam, but a totally different person) had reached 
Multan from Uchohh, and was then investing it; that he, the author, 
remained at Multan for two months — July and August — during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished the investment and retired to Uchehli 
again ; and that he himself returned to Dihli by nearly the same route 
as he had come. 44 

43 Turned into “ 100 beasts of burden/’ by Mr. Dowson, See Elliot’s Historians, 
Yol. II, page 350, and “ Tabakat-i-Nasirf,” pages 686, 783, and 822. 

44 At page 822 of the “Translation ” he says he set out from Dihli for Multan 
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At pages 787-88, under Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar-i-Sufi, entitled 
Huei’at Khan, it is stated, that, “ in 657 A. H. [which began on the 28th 
of December, 1258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dili 11 kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lak-wal [Lakhhl- 
wal],’ i6 and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Blah,” which 
shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 
prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Biah 
were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to a desert. Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the line of a dried-up Biah 
and its “ ferries ” from the waterless desert side ? The Mu gh al s, or 
their vassals and tributaries, including Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan, were then in the possession of the tracts on, and west of, 
the Biah, consisting of the provinces of ITchchh, Multan, and Labor. 
The author adds, that, “ up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [N us rat Khan] is still stationed on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.” 46 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 



light on this subject. At page 723, he says, that, after he first came to 
I/chchh from Grhazuin by Banian, in Safar, 025 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjaivi-Gajz-lak Khan, at the time Sultan I-yal- 
timi§h was about to invest Sultan Hash-ud-Dm, Kaba-jali, in that 
stronghold, Taj-ud-Dxn, Sanjar, having lately been put in possession of! 
the district of Wanj-rfit (properly, IV anjh-nit) 47 of Multan. This place', 


in Zi-Ka’dah [the eleventh month], 6 47 H,, by way of Hansi and TJboh-har, right 
across the present desert tract. He adds : “ When the rainy season set in, and the 
rains of compassion fell, on the 26th of Jamadi-uI-Awwal [the fifth month of the 
following yeaifl, he set out on his return by way of the fort of Marut, Sarasti, and 
Hansi [page 688], and reached the capital in the following month. See also note to 
page 823 of that work. 

45 How generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 
on. 

46 Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, became Sultan. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Firdz Shah-i (who follows the author of the Tabak&t-i- 
Nasiri after a lapse of ninety-five years, however, but there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, “ Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, who was the brother’s son of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ucl-Dm, Balban, held charge of all the western frontier in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and held it up to the time of his owji death, four or five years after. 
He says * This Sher Khan held charge of all the western frontier, Sunam, Lohowar 
[Ldhor], Deb&l-pur, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See note 
farther on. 

47 Miscalled “Beejnot,” in the maps. There is another placo called Wanjh-rut, 
in Upper Sind, near the western* channel of the Hakra and the old bed of the Biah, 
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is now in the midst of the desert, in the Bahawal-pdr state, hut, at the 
period referred to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
Hakya, extending upwards towards ITchchh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multan had been already taken possession of by one of 
the Sultan’s Maliks, the feudatory of Sarasti, who had marched down 
the Bari Do-abah from the direction of Labor. 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” repeatedly mentions the 
river Biah up to the time when his history closes, and, perhaps, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned that Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashld Khan 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar ,« 
when the author was there in 643 H. (1250 A. D.) The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multan out of the hands of the Karlflgh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them.’ After Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multan, 
Malik Sher Khan marched against ITchchh. At this time Maiik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Nag-awr, or “ Nagor,” and he at once 
hastened from thence towards ITchchh to endeavour to save it; and, 
thinking that Malik Sher Khan would take into consideration that they 
were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon ITchchh, he presented himself in his camp ; but Malik Sher Khan, 
who appears to have known that he was a traitor at heart, detained him 
as a prisoner until he consented to surrender the place. This he did, 
an a had to retire to Nag-awr again. The author says that, with ITchchh 
/ given up to him, all Sind came under Malik Sher Khan’s sway. Now, 

I the route from Nag-awr to ITchchh led across the Halrra, and through 

i the vast tract at present chiefly desert; but Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban 

; aud his following do not appear to have had any difficulty, either in 
going or coming, with regard to water or forage. 49 

an a which was included in the same district, which extended from the Bikfair 
border to the banks of the Hakrd, and the first named place appears to have been 

its chief to^^ « i,[ujnial-i-Fa§ih-i,” under the events of the year 648 H. (1260 A. D.) 
it is stated, that, in that same year, §her KUn-i-Sunkar retook Multan from the 
Muehals, and ousted a rival Malik of the Dihli Court, who was disaffected, and 
intriguin’" with the Mnghals, from ITchchh ; and that, soon after, lie had himself to 
retire to° the unU of Mangu IC4’an, while his rival went to Hul&ku. MuMn was 
retaken from the prldghs, who were for some time vassals of the ^Mngjials. The 
« disaffected Malik,” of course, refers to ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

The year 648 R. commenced on the 4th April, 1250 A. D. 

49 Nag-awr thon formed an important fief and province of the Dihli empire, 
which Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan was allowed to hold, as well as 
Sind and Multan. Its dependencies adjoined those of ITchchh and Multan on the 
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In Shawwal, 650 H. (January, 1253 A. D.), Sultan Nasir-ud-Dm, 
Mahmfid Shah, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction, of 
Lahor, with the intention of marching to Multan and Uchehh, in order 
to recover them from Malik Sher Khan, and restore them to Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, Balban. Malik Sher Khan was the kinsman of the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, and this movement against him was the first step in a 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Buda’un, Bhianah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents. The troops reached the banks 
of the Blah, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Ulu gh 
Khan-i-A’zam banished to his fiefs of Hansi and the Siwalikh territory, 
the Sultan, who was a mere tool in their hands, marched back with 
them to Dihli in the first month of the following year. 



Towards the close of that year the Sultan again put his forces in 
motion for the purpose of securing Uchchh and Multan. On reaching 
the hanks of the Biah, a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah, 
another of Malik Sher Khan’s fiefs ; but he, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistan, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great Ka’an, Mangu Khan ; and those provinces 
were taken from Malik Sher Khan’s dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsal an Khan, Sanjar-i-O&ast ; and the Sultan again 
retired from the hanks of the Biah, beyond which the forces did not 

move, and returned to Dihli. 

About 653 A. H./ ^the traitor, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban, ((125? ) 
(XTDOjwas'again placed in charge of Uchchh and Multan, apparently, 


west. Can any one imagine it would have been possible or desirable to have held 
Multan, Uchchh, and Nag-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and those 
districts also half a desert, with the principal river dried up, and two others merged 
into one, and thus rendering another vast tract desolate ? 

Nag-awr, at the period in question, was generally held by a separate feudatory, 
but ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, possessed great interest with the rulers of the Shamsi 
dynasty, to whom he was related by marriage, having espoused a lady of the family 
of Sultan I-yal-timish. He rebelled several times, and yet his conduct was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may be seen from the 
** Tahakat-i-Nasiri.” 

In Akbar Badshah’s reign, Nag-awr was one of the two western sarTcdrs of the 
Ajmir sub ah ; and Bikanir, of which Jasal-mlr was only a maftdll or sub-district, was 
another sarldr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when some of the rivers had greatly 
changed, and a great deal of desert intervened between Nag-awr and the Multan 
§ubah, it contained thirty-one mafialls, and yielded a revenue of 40,389,830 ddms, 
equal to 1,009,743 rupis, or upwards of ten lahhs. It is now a dependency of Jodh- 
pur in the territory of May- way. 


to counteract the designs of Malik Sher Khan in going to the presence 
of Mangu KAan, the supreme ruler of the Mughal empire. With the 
assistance of Malik Shams-ud-Dm, Muhammad, the Kurat, who held 
the fief of Hirat, and other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Mughals— 
and heavy was their yoke — and through him, he tendered allegiance 
to Hulaku Khan, 60 then in T-ran-Zamm on the part of his brother 
Mangu Ka’an, and requested that a Shahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to Kchqhh. This was done, and the Ku-in, Sail, or Salin, also 
written Sari, 51 was sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 654 A. H. (1256 A. D.), 

In 655 H. (1257 A. D.) Bg Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, 
who, with the troops of Kqhohh and Multan, 53 was then on the banks of 
the Biah, advanced up the do-abah in order to effect a junction with 
other disaffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom. 84 Having united, they 
pushed on to Mansur-pur, Kuhram, and Samanah, their object being to 
seize upon Dihli if they could. 55 The Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, who had 
again regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 

60 See preceding note, and “ Tabakat-i-Nasirx,” pages 786 and 860. 

61 In this word, as in many others, the letters ‘ r 9 and ‘ l 9 are interchangeable. 

62 According to some other writers, in the preceding year. 

63 The reason why Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, Balban-i- Kashi u Khan was able to hold 
these places, although at the same time in open rebellion against his sovereign, the 
Sultan of Dihli, was, because U bhoh h and Multan, and their dependencies, chiefly, lay 
west of the Biah and Hakra, and between the latter and the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
then flowed much nearer to Multan, and farther west and beyond the Raw! and 
Chin-ab. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in the same do-dbah or delta, the Sind- 
Sagar Do-abah, and this rendered them liable to attack from the Mughals coming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-Jud, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, in the 
same do-abah, which was in the possession of the Mughals. The fact that Malik 

\ Uasan, the Iiarlugh, evacuated Multan immediately on the Mughals approaching the 
I banks of the Ab-i-Sind to attack U chohh in 643 H., and retired precipitately into 
| Sind, to Siw-istan and the sea coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take boat, 
j on the Ab-i-Sind, or he might have been captured, but he embarked on the Biah or 
| Sind Rud, below the confluence of the three other rivers of the Panj-ab with it, and 
j from it got into the Hakra or Wahindah, and by it reached the neighbourhood of 
\ Bakhar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 

When Abu-1-Fazl wrote, Multan was in the Bin Do-abah, and U chch h in the 
district known as Berun-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab or Panch Nad, that is, lying 
on either side of the united five rivers below their junction. 

Including Malik Kntlugh Kh an, who had married the mother of Snltan Nasir- 
ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who had rebelled against that Sultan in 653 H. (1255 A. D.), 
and coined money in his own name, hence he is not allowed to appear in the list of 
the Sultan's Maliks He, too, was a Turk, not a “ Pathan.” See “ Tabakat-i-Na§iri ” 
pages 673 and 703. Also the Society's “ Transactions,” for 1889, page 226. 

65 See “ Tabakat-x-Nasin,” page 785. 
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the head of the Sultan's forces. They managed, however, to give him 
the slip when within ten leuroh of them ; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walls of the capital, who offered to open the gates to them, 
they made a forced march of one hundred huroh in the space of two days 
and a half, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Ulu gh 
Khan-i-A’zam had, in the meantime, received intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors within 
had been secured ; and Malik Tzz-ud-Dm, Balban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for a vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question. On the 
Friday morning, the Sultan’s forces under the Ulugh KMn-i-A’zam 
having appeared upon the scene, the insurgents took to flight ; and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Dm, Balban, being deserted by the troops of Uchchh and Multan 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or 300 followers. 
He, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. This was in Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the Nil-In Sail or Salin or Sari, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached U'chchh, and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Dm, Balban, had to join his camp. After this the Mu gh al leader 
despatched the Kurat Malik, Shams-ud-Dm, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this expedition whether he liked it or not, to occupy 
Multan ; 66 and the Shaikh of Shaikhs. Baha-ul-Hakk wa-d-Din, Zakariya, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authority there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in- 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dinars to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifications are said to have been dismantled by Sail’s 
command, and a Turk mamluk or slave of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, the Tajzik Kurat feudatory of Hirat and Ghur, Ohdngiz Khan, by 
name, was made Hakim of Mu ban. 57 

Both Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, brother of Sultan Nasir-ud-Dio, Mahmud Shah, ruler of Dibit, 

56 Malik Tzz-ud-Dm, Balban, was probably ashamed to accompany those infidels 
thither to the presence of the Shaikh, therefore, the Tajzik Kurat Malik of Hirat 
and Ghur was made the means of communication. 

67 I hope this Chingiz Khan will not be mistaken by the archaeological experts 
for Timur- chi, the Mughal, the Chingiz or Great Khan, because history states that h© 
did not coin money ; while the coins, if they may be so called, of his immediate suc- 
cessors were bdlishts or ingots. Many of those petty Musalman rulers, who were 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughal s, like Malik Hasan, the Karlugh/and Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, the Karat, had to put the names of these “ infidels ” on their coins. 
See Thomas’s “ Pathan Kings of Dehli,” pages 91—98. Neither Hasan, nor his son, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad were very” powerful monarehs” See also “ Tabaka t-i- 
Nasiri,” Translation, pages 781, 859—883, and 1128 — 1132 for an account of them. 
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who had gone to the presence of Mangti KA’an, and had been honourably 
received, were also permitted to return ; and the latter was allowed to 
hold the province of Labor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Mughals, but he did not long retain it. 

It is stated in another history 68 , that, after settling the affairs of 
U'ehohh and Multan, Sail marched towards Lahor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret Khan, or Khwan as it is written in the original, 
and that Sail entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dinars , 30 kharwcirs of soft fabrics, and 100 captives ; 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Hirat and Ghiir, Shams-ud-Dm, 
Muhammad, who, as the vassal of the Mughals, had to accompany the 
Nu-m with his contingen^and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-religionists on the side of the Mughal infidels, left the Nu-in, 
Sail, and retired towards Ghur. 

This person, Kuret Khan, who was in possession of Lahor, does not 
appear, however, to have been a feudatory of the Dihli kingdom; 59 and 
the city of Lahor was in ruins, or in a very ruinous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Mughals in 639 H. (1211- 
42 A. D.). After that time, the ruins were occupied by the Khokhars, 
a powerful Ja$ tribe. These people have always been mistaken for 
Gakhars (by those who knew no difference between them), and the 
Gakhars for Khokhars. 

A great army was assembled at the capital for the purpose of mow- 
ing against the Mu gh al invaders and the traitor, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, 
Balban, but serious disturbances broke out in the hill tracts of Mewat 
and parts adjacent, that had first to be quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of the 41 TabaMt-i-Naiml ” says, at page 350: “Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse- 
quent on the appearance of the Mu gh al army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, the territory of 
Sind, Labor, and the line of the Bidh ; 60 until, at this period, emissaries 
of Khurasan, coming from the side of ’Irak, from Hulau [or Hulaku], 
the Mughal, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital.” 

These emissaries had not come on Hulaku’s part, hut respecting a 
matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 859 of the 44 Tabakat-i-bfasirL” 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, ^who then ruled over the Mittah of 

63 “ The Mujmal-i-Fasih-D* 

69 There is a Malik named Taj-nd-Dm, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan, among the feuda- 
tories of Dihli, but he had never been in charge of LMior according to the “ Tabakat- 
i-Na?iri” Bee page 750. 

50 Had the Biah been dry, they could easily have passed the frontier, but it was 
an unfordable river in the direction here referred to, 
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Banian in the Koh~i-Jud, 6L was desirous of giving a daughter of his in 
marriage to the son of the Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of the Mughals, at that 
time, and as Hulaku. Khan, the ruler of Ur an Zatnln on behalf of 
his brother, the Grreat Ka’an, Mangu, was therefore the Malik’s imme- 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to Hulaku Khan to obtain his sanction for 
the proposed alliance. It was this Karlugh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulugh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mughal Shahnah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Kasir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad’s territory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Advantage was taken of the arrival of these emissaries, who 
were detained for a time at some distance from the capital. 62 The Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam set ont at the head of the troops, 63 and making forced 
marches, suddenly and unexpectedly entered the hill tracts of Mew&t, 
and attacked the rebels with vigour and effect. The rebellion was crush- 
ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Dikii. The 



Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam advised the Sultan to give these emissaries 
a public reception; and so they were conducted with great pomp 
and parade to the Sultan’s presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 50,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer- 
were assembled for them to behold and report on 
-asan. This stroke of policy had the 
u Hulau [Hulakh] sent orders to 


ons war elephants, 
when they returned into Khur 
desired effect ; and the author says 
the Mughal forces under the standard of Sari [Sail], the Ku-m, saying : 

< If fhe hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the Sultan, 64 the command unto you Is this, that all four feet of such 

61 He was the son of the late Malik, Saif-ud-Dxn, tlasan, the 3£arlugh, who had 
possessed himself of Multan shortly before the Mughals invested U'ckohh in 643 H, 

6$ At a place called Barutah. See “ Translation,” page 851, note 8. 

63 The XTlagh Khan-i-A’mm had a body of 3,000 Afghans, horse and foot, along , 
with him in this expedition, the first time they are mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in the service of any of the feudatories of the Dihli kingdom. They 
were only now become sufficiently numerous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli state. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
home — I am referring to {C the Afghanistan,” as described in my u Notes” on those 
parts, not to the Afghan stofe— were either in the possession of the Mughals, who 
were infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like Ha?ir-ud-Din, the 
3£arlugh, above referred to. 

6i This, of course, only refers to the country east of the Biah, for the Mughals 
or their vassals were in possession of all west of that river at the period in question, 
and had been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (up to date), do 
not appear to have been cognizant of. 
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horse be lopped off.’ Such like security did the Most High God miracu- 
lously vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustan through the felicity 
attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Khani counsels.” 

All these facts show, that, at the period in question, the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it. 
The writer of the article on the “ Lost River ” in the Calcutta Review, 
however, again quoting the “ Tabaka t-i-Rasiri ” from Elliot’s “ Histori- 
ans,” in reference to the investment of Uchqhh, says, that, “ when he 
[Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah] arrived on the banks of the Biyah 
the infidels raised the siege of ITehh,” and that, “ here the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biyah .” 65 
Here again the “ Tabakat-i-ISTasirl ” is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what he mentioned before from that work. It was 
only after the Dihli troops had crossed the Biah, and moved towards the 
Rawah or Rawi of Labor, and were marching down the left or east bank 
of the latter river, in the Bari Do-abali, between that river and the 
Biah, and the troops were approaching U'chohh from the north wards, 
that the Mu gh al s, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leaders, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the a Tabakat-i-Rasiri ” is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that the author “ makes allusion to the united, 
streams,” when no such xfiver as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work , 66 
nor in any history of that period. 

65 Mr. R. D. Oldham, too, in his recent pape^ previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Biah flowed near to Multan at this period, or at least he 
does not refer to it as if he had been aware of the fact ; and at this period no 
Hari&ri or Gharah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. The Sutlaj was then a tributary 
of the Hak|*&, and flowed much farther to the east. See note 6f. 

66 What “we call it now” is no criterion of its correctness ; and the writer in 
the Calcutta Review (page 11) himself says, that, tc The modern term Satlej is rarely 
if ever used, except by those who have been brought into contact with Europeans.” 
The “ modern term ” too, is at least as old as the A’m-i-Akbari. 

It will perhaps be well to state, to make the subject clear, that, as long as the 
Snfclaj or Shattluj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Biah both 
left their respective ohannels and united into one river, the Sutlaj was a tributary of 
the Hakra or Wahindah. After the junction of the two rivers for a time, they both 
lost their old names, but, having again soon after separated, the Sutlaj returning to 
its old channel, they flowed apart for about one hundred huroh, equal to about one 
hundred and seventy-five miles, and again took their old names of Biah and Sutlaj. 
After this, in the last century only, they again united, and lost their old names once 
more, and from that time have flowed in one channel, both having deserted their 
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Wiien the Biah and Sutlaj finally united their waters, it was not 
that the Sutlaj flowed in the bed of the Biah, but both left their old 
beds and united midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost their names, and thence- 
forward they were known as the Hariari, Mil, or Gharah 6 ? If the Biah 
had left its old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles fur- 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihli territory, the author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakra, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in his work. The author does 
not mention the Hakra, nor the Chi tang, nor the Chin-ab, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban’s march upwards along the banks of the 
Biah in 655 H , is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the “ Biyah/’ 
and the “ Satlej,” had nnited, or rather that the “ Satlej had merged 
into the Biyah;” hut I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
Hzz-ud-Din, Balban, took the route in question. The extracts I have 
given from the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” clearly show, that, np to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D,), the Biah had not 
left its old bed ; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bed for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of Uchohh by the Mughals, up to the time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timur, the Gurgan, in 801 H. (1397-98 A. D.), 
as I shall presently show ,* and, moreover, there are people still living, 68 

ancient beds. The names of the river while united were Machhu-Wah, Hariari, 
iDand, Nurm, Mi, Ghallu- Gharah, and Gharah, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of the stream, after the final junction. See the account of the Sutlaj 
farther on. 

About the only writer who describes the Hariari or Gharah correctly and in a 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Yol. 1, p. 32), respecting Bahawa^)ur : “The 
river winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the water, when cleared, is 
excellent. It is here called the Gharra, and is formed by the joint streams of the 
Hyphasis or Beyah, and Hysudrus or Sutledge.” 

67 Abu-l-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, calls it Gharah, Hariari, or Nurm. The 
Dand or Dandah refers to a minor branch described f dr ther on, but not to be con- 
founded with the high bank of the old channel of the Sutlaj farther east, which in 
the dialect of the people of that part is called dandah. 

68 There lately died in the village of Dhoki in the Montgomery (the old “ Goo- 
garia”) district, an old Jat named Bagh Mall, who, according to a Lahor paper, 
which gave an account of him a little while before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been born in A. D. 1770. The account says : — “ Though so old, Bagh 
Mall can still walk about, and goes as far as the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and also to the village dharmsala every day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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who remember the time when the Blab first deserted its ancient bed, 
and the Sutlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
the people as the “ Great Dandah,” and the two united and formed the 
Sariarx, Mix. or Gharah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that because “ the Tartar chief, Kadar ” [a Mu- 
ghal, I presume, and Mughal s are not Tartai’s, although both are branches 
of the Turks] “ came with an army from the Jud mountain in 695 A. H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satladar (Sutlej) ” 
[which the writer just before said had “merged into the Biyah ” fifty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dlhii to relieve 
Uchohh] and was “ defeated near Jhalandar,” therefore “he must have 
crossed them above their junction ” [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three .are named], The “ must ” here is merely to sup- 
port the previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Biah 
and flowed in the latter’s bed, which it never did do. This “ Tartar 
chief” could not have classed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar, 69 even after the Biah and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if he had crossed the 
Sutlaj from the west to the east bank, he would have passed out of the 
Jalhandar Do-abah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Do-abah x*efers to the tract of country lying be- 
tween the Bfah and the Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on the south. To reach 
that Do-abah from the Koh*i-Jud, Mmak-Sar, or Salt Range, the Chin- 
ab and the Rawi would have to be crossed as well as the “ Jhelam ” and 
“ Beyah,” but not the “ Satladar (Satlej) and if it is a proof, because 
the Sutlaj is “ not mentioned” by the author of the “ Tabaka t-i-Nasiri ” 
on the occasion of the investment of ITchchh, that it must have “merged 
into the Biyah,” we might just as well say that it is a proof that the 
Chin-ab and Rawi had merged into the Jhilam, or some, other river, 

be is rather deaf, hut otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 
'* * * His descendants number eighty persons — children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children, — who take great care of him. The old man’s memory is, of 
course, somewhat gone ; but as a proof of his age he says he can remember the drying 
up of the Bias [Biah], which is supposed to have occurred some hundred years ago ,? 

“ AUen's Indian Mail” January 21st, 1889. 

When Wilford wrote his remarkable “ Essays,” showing that he was far in 
advance of his time, and Rennell published his “ Memoir on a Map of Hindoostan,” 
in 1788, the Biah and Sutlaj had not yet united and formed the Hainan, Nili, or 
G-harah, but they did so very shortly after. 

69 Abu-1-Fazl always writes it Jalandhar. The Survey account I shall presently 
refer to has the name as above. The correct name of this do-dbah is Blst-Jalhandar, 
and it was also known as .Sekhr-Wal. 
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since they are not mentioned in the case of this “ Tartar ” invasion, 
which was one of the numerous inroads of the Mughals into the Panj-ab 
territory. 

1 may mention here, that, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Jahan-gir, son of Amir Timur, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested (Jehchh as the 
Nii-in, Mangutah had done in 643 H,, reinforcements under Taj-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the Ha’ib of Sarang Khan, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Lahor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
Uchchh, Pir Muhammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in- 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banks of the Biah, and overthrew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, threw themselves into the Biah 
and were drowned. Having effected the passage, Taj-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing but was closely followed by the Mughals, who invested him therein. 
To effect these movements, if the Biah and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pursued would have had to cross the Gliarah , but they had 
not yet united. The Rawi still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Biah, which still flowed in its own bed; but, the Qhin-ab, having 
separated from the Rawi and Biah, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tan was in the Rachan-ab Do-abah, and Hohohh in the Bist-Jalhandar, 
instead of the Sind Sagar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in the coursed of the rivers, Multan is in the Bari Do-abah, and Uqhchh 
has long since been shut out of the Do-abahs altogether. 

So much for the Biah and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of Uchffih in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hakra can be traced much farther south-west 
than “ Kururwalla, in Lat. 29°, 53', Long. 73°, 53V’ It can be traced 
down to the sea coast of Sind, as I have here traced it. 

The writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review” has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakra “ is called Sotra, which is probably a 
corruption of Scitroda or SatrudcL , the old name of the Satlej 7 ^ [in the 
u Tartar invasion” he called it the {( Satladar u Hakra, he con- 
tinues, appears to be the modified form of Sagara, the letter S being 
pronounced H in Rajputana and Sindh. ’ It might have been added? 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Kathiawar. 7 * But, 

70 Only the Sutlaj was not the Hakpa, but merely one of its tributaries. See the 
notice of the Hakra farther on. 

71 Lieut. A, H. E. Boileau, of the Hon’ble Company’s Bengal Engineers, in his 
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how comes it that the * h 9 in Hakra is changed into ‘ g’? The name 
Sagarak (or Shagarah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al- 
Mas’iidi wrote, as will appear farther on. 78 

He also says that “ the SatJej when it abandoned the western 
Naiwal [Na’e Wall, the eastern and western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sntlaj flowed] entered the valley of the 
Biyas. # # * At this time [the siege of Uchchh in 643 H.] therefore, 
took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Beyah.” What is the difference ? 
and what name may it have previously borne if it was only henceforth 
called the “ Beyah ” P 

This, however, is nothing less than a contradiction on the writer’s 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to say, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and were henceforth called Hariari, Isfili, or Gharah; and, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biah, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sntlaj, because the tracts through 
which the Biah flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por- 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united streams now flow, is perfectly flat from their point of 'junction. 
\ The right or western bank of the old bed of the Biah, like that of 
j other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the eastern 
| side of the great central plateau separating the valley in which it flowed 
' from the valley of the Rawi, and forms the greater part of the Ganji 
Bar, described in the account of the two rivers farther on ; and beyond 
this high bank the Biah could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
thirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
s Hariari, Nili, or Gharah. The Sutlaj and Bi&h met half way, so to speak, 
/ both leaving their old beds , and formed a new one for a short distance, 
f but they soon separated, and did not unite again until low down in the 
south-west part of the Multan district, as will be described in its proper 

14 Personal Narrative” says, that “ the Bhatee borderers substitute a guttural hh in 
place of s, as buhhtee ” for “bustee;” o for a [for c ah ” as a final letter, as in 
Sind] ; and sh for s ” etc. Tod, on the other hand (as in the extract above, which 
is really from him), says the natives of these parts cannot pronounce the sibilant, 
bo that ‘s’ is commuted into ‘ 7i’.” 

7% Sugar is the Sanskrit for ‘ ocean,’ e sea/ etc., and it is still known as the 
Sind-Sagar near the sea coast. Tod calls it the “ Sankra,” which is another form 
Kof' : the name; and it is called the Sankrah in the treaty entered into by Nadir Shah, 
and Muhammad Shah, Badshah of Dihli, when ceding all the territory west of it to 
the Persians. The substance of that treaty is given farther on. 
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place. It was only towards the close of the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new river and 
a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, “ the application of the name Satlej to 
the stream below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindu or Mohammedan,” In this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abu-1-Fazl in the A’m-i-Akbari nearly three 
centuries ago, that, “ after the junction of the two rivers they loth lose 
their names , and the united streams are known as the Band, or Dan dab, 
Harlan, and Nurni, and lower down, as the Gharah or Ghara (both 
modes of writing being correct).” Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, “ Tod, in his “ Annals of Rajast’han,” says, that the Bhatti tradi- 
tions say the Garrah is always called Beah. To this day, the river below 
Firozpur is known to the boatmen as Biyali [sic] or Garrah. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans.” 73 

I may add that the boatmen never call ib “ Satlej,” nor Sutlaj 
Mow the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biah, instead of the Biah 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Biah at Loll or Loh-Wal temporarily, caused the 
Biah to desert its ancient channel altogether. 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the u Calcutta 
Review,” I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer’s statements. At page 10 he says, that, “ when the Sultan ( Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of Ochh,” and that “the allusion is to the united 
streams, the Satlej having become merged into the Bey ah? How, after 
stating that “ the Satlej is an interloper, and the Beydh the original 
stream,” which last statement is undoubtedly correct, he says that <e the 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal”; that “ the Abohar ” 
was the last which deserted its bed in the first half of the thirteenth 
century; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan [Hanke Pa tan The 
Ferry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed since 

Tod in his « Rajast’han” says, note page 262, Vol IT, that “ The Garah is j 
invariably called the Behah in the chronicle [which he is supposed to he quoting]. | 
Gharah, or Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in 
its waters. The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej. 

Gara {b^)> not “gar” is mud in Hindi, but Tcneaded and prepared for pottery 
or building, but the name of the river is Ghallu- Gharah ( ) and Gharah. 

See notes 66 and 67. 
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2796 ” ; and that ct since then the lands on the banks of the old Biyds 
became waste.” 7 * 

If these last statements are correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Mnghals raised the siege of U'chchh in 1245 A. D., “ the 
allusion is to the united streams , the Satlej having become merged into the 
Biydh ” is incorrect ; as must likewise be the statements, that, after this 
siege of TJchchh, cc armies marching from JDehli to Multan were obliged to 
abandon the direct route by Marot , in consequence of the disappearance of 
the JEbahra which we are now told “ is no other than the Satlej or 
Naewal and that afterwards, they u always took the road by Abohar 
and Ajodhan ” must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 

74, Mfrza Shah Husain, the Argliun Mughal ruler of Sind, after gaining possession 
of U chclr h. in 931 BL (1524-25 A. D.), and destroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Multan, and reached the banks of the Gharah ; and the Langah flats 
of Multan took post on the hanks, and there awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that the Biah and Sntlaj had then, in Mirza Shah Husain’s 
day, already united above Firuz-pur, and become the Hariari, Dandah, or Nurni, as 
afterwards described by Abu-l*Fazl. But they soon separated again, and each re- 
sumed its former name, the only difference being that an intermediate, but very 
minor branch remained, called the Dandah. After flowing apart for about on© 
hundred huroh, they again united and formed the Gharah, as described in note 60, 
page 178, and in the notice of the rivers farther on ; for, until they again united in 
the south-western part of the then Multan territory of the Langah flats, there was 
no Gharah. The latter, however, was not then as it subsequently became, and now 
is, because it then passed some miles east of the site on which Bahawal-pur now 
stands, and also east of U'chchh. to unite with the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husain, moreover, is stated to have made peace with the Langah 
ruler of Multan, on the stipulation, that the Gharah, in future, should form the 
boundary! between the Multan territory and Sind, and that all to the southwards of 
the Gh&rah should belong to Sind. The point where the two rivers again united 
after flowing apart, will be found in the account of Ibrahim Husain Mirza’s capture 
farther on. 

It is farther mentioned that Mfrz£ Shah Husain attacked the fortress of Dir-awar 
(since become the chief stronghold of the Da’ud-putrah chiefs of Bah&wal-pur), which 
through * V and f r* being interehangable in these parts, is also called at times 
Dil-kwar and Dir-awal, and that he had to take a month’s supply of grain and water 
sufficient for liis forces along with him, because it was “ situated in a desert tract, so 
that even the birds of the air were afraid to glance at it.” This place is close to 
the west bank of the deserted Hak|4 or Wahindah, about fifty miles south-south- 
west of Bah&wal -pur. This statement also shows that the Sutlaj had then ‘ceased 
to be a tributary of the Haky& as it had hitherto been, and that by the Sutlaj uniting 
with the Biah, both rivers, under the new names of Ghkrah, etc., had become tribu- 
taries of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

The above information I may mention is from Mfr Ma’sum of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back as near the close of the reign of Akbar 
Badshah, “ 
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western branch of the Naewal was the last of the channels connected with 
the Haltra which , at this time (about 1220 A. D.) finally ceased to flow 
for tlie investment of U'ehehh occurred twenty-five years after this last 
channel according to that statement, finally ceased to flow ! 76 


My geographical and historical information concerning the JBi£h, 
the Sutlaj, and the ancient Hakra or Waliindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other rivers of the Panj-ab, differs considerably from that 
contained in the article in the <£ Calcutta Review/’ but it agrees gener- 
ally as to the “ Lost River ” itself ; and, in justice to the writer, it 
must be allowed that he was one of the first, 76 in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that the Hakra did once run through 
the so-called “ Indian desert,” which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal suiwey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made 'previous to 1790 A. D,, which was the 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biah and Sutlaj “ first flowed in one bed.” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe the changes which have taken place 
in the courses of the rivers of the Panj-ab, and the Sindhu, A'b-i-Sind, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakra or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalman geographers and 
historians ; and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(in cases where we have not* the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in the MBS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, the ’Arabic character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the characters themselves, an 
unfortunate one. 

75 Thus far I had written twelve years since, as a note to the investment of 
TTchohh at page 1155 of my “ Translation of the Tabakafc-i-Nasiri.” I have allowed 
it to stand just as it was then written. 

76 The Report of Lieut. J. G-. Fife, of the Bombay Engineers, to the Government 
of that Presidency on the project of “restoring water to the ancient channel of the 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,” in which the Hakra is referred to, as having once 
flowed through these parts, is dated as far hack as September 1852, and Burton 
also refers to it in his work on Sind, published in 1851. 
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The geographers and geographical works I propose to quote are the 
following. Ahmad, son of Yahya, son of Jabir-al-Balaziri, who wrote his 
“ Futuh-al-Baladan ” about 270 EL (883-84 A. D.),77 Abd-l-Kasim-i- 
’Ubaid-ullah, known as Ibn Khurdad-bih, who wrote about 275 H, (888- 
89 A. D,), or, certainly, before 300 EL (912 A. D.). Abti-Zaid-al- Hasan, 
a native of Siraf, who appears to have written shortly after Ibn Khurdad- 
bih ; for the writer who follows, met him at Basrah in 303 El. (9 16 A. D. ) 
and seems to have compared notes with him. Abu- Hasan, surnamed Al~ 
Mas’udi, who wrote his “ Muruj-nz-Zahab wa Ma’adin-ul-Jauahir ” in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abu-Ishak-alHstakbari,73 who wrote between 340 and 
350 EL (951— 52 and 961 A. D.). The iC Kitab-ul-Masalik wa Mama-lik,** 
written a few years after the preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abii-1- Kasim, son of Haukal, hence, chiefly known as Ibn 
Haukal, wrote hi» <c Ashkal-ul-Bilad, J, whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” in many places. Ibn Haukal 
; completed his work in 366 H. (976 A. D.). He appears to have met 
| Al-Istakhari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in the Multan territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated Abu-Rihan, Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the Ustdd or Master, Bu-Rihan, surnamed 
Al-Beruni, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),79 or goon 

77 He died in the year 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). 

73 He is not called “ IstakhH” because he was a native of that famons Persian 
city called Istakhar or Persepolis. The word means a pond, lake, or sheet of water. 
’Arabs write the name Istakhar. 

79 He finished his work, the Tahkik (not “ Tdr€ch,” as in Elliot and Sachan) -ul- 
Hind by the first day of the year 423 H., which commenced on the 18th of December, 
1081 A. D. In the year preceding, in several places in his work, he styles it “ our 
year,” because it was that in which his great patron, Sultan Mas’ud, obtained the 
restitution of his rights as the eldest son and heir of his father, and assumed the 
•throne at Hirat in the fifth month of that year. He did not compose it in « Afghan- 
istan” nor in “the Afghan-Indian empire” as Prof. E. Sachan, the editor of the 
text and translator of the same, assumes, because Ghazni, or Ghaz-nm or correctly, 
Ghaz-nih, but never “ Ghaz-na” although included in the modern Afghan state, is 
not, and never was, included within “the Afghanistan,” or native country of the 
Afghans. What that means and constitutes may be seen from my work entitled 
Notes on Afghanistan” etc., page 453 to 470 j and the world has not yet seen an 
“ Afghan-Indian Empire” and Sultan Mahmud was a Turk, not an Afghan. 

Some errors of a similar kind will be found in the English Preface to the ’Arabic 
text, and also in the Preface to its translation by the same learned Professor. 

Abu-Rihan was not brought to Ghaznih, under any compulsion, nor* was he 
detained against his will by Sultan Mahmud in his dominions ; for his contemporary 
and admirer, Abtf-1-Fazl-i-Baihaki, tells us, that he first came to the Sultan’s court, 
in the suite of the Khwarazmi ruler, the son-in-law of the Sultan, and that of his own 
accord he entered Sultan Mahmfid’s service. It was in the train of that conqueror 
and that of his chief patron, Sultan Mas’ud, that Bu-Rihan had the opportunity of 


after. He is extensively quoted by the author of the J ami'-ut-Tawarikh, 
and by tbe Ban&kati, but honestly so ; for they both acknowledge what 
they have extracted from his 44 Tahkik-ul-Hind. After him comes Abu-; 
'Abdullah, Muhammad, surnamed Al-Idrisi, who wrote his work 
44 Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak/’ about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.). The next is Zakariya, the Kazwini, 
who wrote his “ Asar-ul-Bilad ” a century or more after Ai-Idrisi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of tTchchh by the 
Mughals, before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the 44 'Ajalb- 
ul-Baladan ” of Mus'ir, 80 son of Muhalhil, the 'Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (942-43 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to the XDlaces noticed as they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al-Wardi-al-Karghi, who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1285 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the 44 Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” was completed. 

Ahmad, son of Yahya, al-Balaziri , 81 states in his 4t Futuh-ul- 
Baladan,” that Muhammad, son of Kasim, after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to Multan, and, that 44 the Muhammadans discovered there, 
beneath the idol- temple a Bait ten cubits in length and eight in 

breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold.” The 'Arabic word 
“bait” here used does not mean 44 a house” only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also 44 a vault,” 44 a chamber,” 44 recepta- 
cle,” 44 repository,” and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for the treasure, such as was not 

visiting Hind, and instituting his inquiries respecting that country. He may have 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Sultans in their expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except at Multan, and 
Labor — at that period the seat of Government of the Muhammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindus — and here he was enabled to institute his in- 
quiries (talikikat, hence the title 44 Tahkik-ul-Hind ”) respecting Hind and its people. 
He is neither called 44 Biruni” as in Elliot, nor 44 Alberuni” as in Sachan, but was 
entitled Al-Beruni. He is not so entitled because of any place so called ; for he was 
a native of Khwarazm, and there was no place so called in that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger — for, when he wrote, Khwarazm was an integral part 
of the Ghazniwi empire — when mentioned as Abu- Kilian, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, he was styled Abu-Rikan or Bd-Rihan, 
the Beruni, that is, the outsider — the stranger or alien. 

80 This name in Arabic signifies, 4 one who notices any novelty,’ 4 a spectator,* 
‘observer,* ‘spy,* etc. Mis'ar, as in Elliot, Yol. I, page 95, is meaningless. 

g l He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture — some say 
intoxicating — made from the baldzir^ or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
The word is an ’Arabic one, and written with the letter i He is incorrectly called 
44 A1 Biladuri,” 44 Beladsori/* 44 Biladori,** and the like, any thing but by the correct 
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unusually, but generally, contained in Hindu idol-temples, beneath where 
the idol stood, and such as Sultan Mabmiid-i-Sahuk-Tigm discovered 
beneath the idol in the temple of Som-nafcb . 82 The Balaziri continues : 
“ There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in • and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called 4 the Farkk [£ yj or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold/ The idol-temple of Multan received rich offerings from the 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto.” 

This writer details the history, rather than the geography, of Sind 
and Multan. 

Ibn KAurdad-bih, whose work does not contain much on the sub- 
jects here discussed, says : “ Multan is called 4 the Farkh 

or 

Temple of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,’ because Muhammad, the son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-Hajjaj, acquired forty buhdrs 83 of gold in a depository or 
receptacle in that place, which was henceforth called 4 the Bait or Re- 
ceptacle of ^old/ * * * From the Mihran to [sic in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day’s journey .” 8,11 

Aetf-ZAID-AL-HASAN of Siraf states, that 44 the idol [temple] called 
Multan or Multan lies on the frontiers of Mans&riyah ; 85 and people 
come a distance of many months’ journey, and make pilgrimages there- 
unto. They bring thither the ’ud-i-tcumari [the sweet-smelling wood 

82 The depositing of ' treasure in a vault or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not peculiar to Multan, as shown from the fact here related, under or beneath 
the idol, and not in its “ belly,” as some of the “ Firishta ” translations have. Mir 
Ma’sum of Bakhar also states, that, when Muhammad, the son of Kasim, early in 
94 H., captured Asal Kandah or Askandah, north of the Biah, and a considerable 
distance above Uchchh for which it has been “ identified ” (see note further on), 
its idol temple was destroyed, and in the midst thereof, deposited, an immense 
treasure was found. 

At this very time (1889 A. D.), the Mahant , or religions superior of the idol tem- 
ple of Trip&ti, in the Madras Presidency, has been convicted of robbing the vault or 
chamber under the idol, and appropriating the treasure contained therein. See also 
page 191, and note 97. 

83 See page and note just referred to respecting this word and its meaning. 

84 Elliot (Historians, Vol. I, page 15) actually makes Bakar out of this, by 

which he of course means Bakhar on the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. The word, as it now 
stands, is unintelligible, bat might possibly refer to Basmid [ * ]. Besides the 

author says “ on the borders of Sind ” while Bakhar is, and always has been, Jince 
its foundation, in Sind , but, at the period in question, it was unknown. The place 
referred to lay, no doubt, east of Multan. 

85 The territory dependent on it, at that period/ all Sind, of which Man$uriyah 

was the capital. / 
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brought from Kamr&n], so-called from the country where it grows. 
* # * This "ud is presented to the attendants of the temple, who use 
it as incense. # # # It is valuable, fetching, at times, as much as two 
hundred dinars the mam . * # # The merchants purchase the wood 

from the attendants. 5 - * * # This is all he says either respecting 
Multan or Mansiiriyah. 

Al-Mas’iM says: “ Respecting the rule over Multan, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usainah, son of fcwwai, 
son of GMlib, [one copy has “ descendants of ’Usman ” i. e., the Ban! 
’Usman], a Kuresh, who has a powerful army. Multan is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmaus, 36 which they compute to contain 
within its limits §£ about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy has 
“towns and villages,” which is absurd] 87 We have already mentioned 
the bud or idol of Multan, which is also known as Multan. # * * At 
the time of my arrival in that city, after the year 300 H. [912-13 
A. D.], the Malik then ruling was named Abii-l-Lihab-al-Munnabib, son 
of Asad-al-Kureshi [in one copy, Abu JDilahat, son of Asad-ul-Munabbih- 
us-Sami-ul-Kureshl]. It was at the same time that I visited Mansiiriyah. 
Abii-l-Munzir, ’Umar, son of ’Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
1 also saw his Wazir, Eiyaha [ ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 

’All. I also met an ’Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of Hamzab. A great number of the 
posterity of ’All [the Khallfah], son of Abu-Talib, and of ’Umar, son of 
’All, the offspring of Muhammad, son of ’AH, had taken up their re- 
sidence there. 88 Between the Maliks of Mansiiriyah, and the family of 
the Kazi, Abi-ush- Shawarib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at present, rule over that territory are 

85 What at that period was considered the frontiers of Khurasan, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Mult4n extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannu. 

87 What are known as mauza’s and chaks, and might be termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a few inhabitants. 

One of the <c Gazetteers ” I have referred to, tells us, that, “ Al Maztidi [sic] 
describes Mooltan as surrounded by 120,000 hamlets — an evident exaggeration, but 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.” 

The territory dependent on Multan was about two hundred and fifty-six miles in 
breadth from S. E. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. E. to S. W., narrow- 
ing to about one hundred and eight. 

88 This was written about two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
to centuries after, consequently, Mansuriyah was not so “ short lived” as some 
have imagined, nor was it such a small fortress, seeing that in Al-Isfcakhun’s time it 
was twice the size of Multan, See “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society” far 
1881, page 282, 


descended from Habbar, the son of Al-Aswad, and are known under the 
designation of Bani ’Umar, from ’Umar, son of ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, the 
Kuresh. This ’Umar must not bo confounded with ’Umar, son of 
/ ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of Marwan, the Uswiy^h [Khalifah].” 89 
1 “From Multan to Mansuriyah is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
that is to say, the far sang of eight mil” At eight miles to each, as here 
given in the text, the distance would be just six hundred miles from 
Mansfiriyah. 90 

In another place he says : “ This territory (Multan) obeys a Kureshi 
of the Bani-us-Samab, the son of Lawi, son of Ghalib ; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the kdfilahs which proceed into Khurasan.” 

“ The Kitab-tjl-Mas£lik wa Mamalik: says : “ Multan is a city about 
half that of Mansuriyah, and is called 4 the Fa rkh- i-Bait- uz~ ZoJi a b [The 
Temple of the Eeceptacle or Vault of Gold].” Multan has a strong 
Ms6r, but Mansuriyah is more populous. The reason why Multan is 
called the Farkh-i-Bait-uz-Zahab is, that, when the Musalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found much gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and acquired strength. 

u About half a farsang outside Multan there are lcuskhs [lofty edifices], 
and there the Amir of Multan has his residence. * * * He is a Kuresh 
of the descendants of Sam [ ^ ] 91 son of ], who seized upon 

Multan. He does not pay obedience to the Khudawand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Mansuriyah, but reads the Fhutbah for the 
Khalifah.” 

I bn Hattkal’s statements agree with the preceding pretty well so 
far, but here he states, that, “About half a farsang from Multan are 
lofty edifices called Ohandrawar, the residence of the Amir, who never 
enters Multan except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a Kuresh, of the sons of Sam, son of Nuh, 92 who first occupied this part ; 
and he reads the Jchutbah for the Khalifah.” 

■ Abi5 Rihan-al-BekiM says “ there was a famous temple at Multan 


89 See note farther on. 

SO The direct distance, as the crow flies, is about three hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and ton ordinary farsan gs. Eight miles to the farsang cannot 
be correct ; it is about three. The yojanah was eight mil, and this, I expect, is how 
the distance became confused. However, in any case, the distance is not correct. 
See JBu-Rih&n’s computation of the farsang at page 191, and also note 118, page 209. 

91 The {{ Bani Dsamah” of Al-Mas’udi above. 

92 This word Nuh— ■ which was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 

— Euwaf— as mentioned by Al-Mas’udi, and in the Masalik wa Mamalik. Both 

works concur in the first name — Sam. Respecting this word, and these Amirs, a 
strange mistake has been made. See farther on. 
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dedicated to the sirn, and, consequently, styled [Aditya]. * * * 
When the Karamitahs [descended from this Sam, son of huwm, just 
named] took possession of Multan, the subduer thereof Jalam, 93 son 
of Shaiban, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The kasr [the ’Arabic of hush ah previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position, 941 he made 
the Masjid-i-Jami’ [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should be shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of the 
Bani Umaiyah.” 

In another place he says, with reference to the changes in the 
names of cities, that Multan was originally called Kasht-pur [;^j 
— K ashya-pur ?], then Hans-pur [; ^ ], then Bag-pur [ ], 

then Sanb or Sanab-pur ], and, at length, Mulistan [ ^IwJyo ] ? 

mul signifying, ‘root,’ 4 origin,’ ‘lineage,’ etc. (also ‘ the nineteenth 
lunar mansion ’) and istan, a place. 95 

He also refers, but not expressly, with reference to the Farkh of 
the Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known as bhar , 
which, he says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand fids or puls [ fulus — 
small copper coins about the weight of an Indian j paisahj, which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox.” 96 In another 
place he computes the farsakh or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
36,000 cubits [ ], not yards. 

Then comes Al-Ideisi, who states, that, “ Multan is close to Hind ; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Mansuriyah in 
size, and is called ‘ the Bait or Receptacle of Gold.’ # m * Multan is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 


93 See page 189 what Al-Mas’udi says about the rulers, and the preceding 
paragraph. Mas’ udi wrote a century before Bu-Bihan, and knew more about the 
rulers of Multan than that writer, who evidently is mistaken in the name, or the 
text is wrong. The Amir who is referred to is the one who, on the part of the ’Ab- 
basis, ousted the Amir on the part of the Gmaiyahs, named Mdsa, son of Ka’ab-uf;- 
Tamimmx, from this territory. 

94 There are no elevated positions there now, except the position on which the 
fortress stands, and the Mandi-Awa, which,, at the siege of Multan, was captured and 
occupied by the Bombay column, on the day of the attack on the suburbs the 
26fch January, 1849. I am inclined to believe that that is the spot indicated. 

95 Shahamat ’All, author of the "Sikhs and Afghans,” who served in political 

employ for many years in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the “ Annals of the 
Da ud-pufcrah JNawwabs,” says, that Multan at different periods was known as Hest- 
pur, Bakhar-pur, etc. , 

95 See following note, 
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surrounded by a wet ditch. * * # It [Multan] is called 4 the Farkk 
[^y] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold/ because 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, found forty bukctrs of gold concealed in a 
bait [vault, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farkk 
and Bihar [or Wihar, 4 b * and 4 w ’ being interchangable, and miscalled 
vulgarly 44 Vihar ”] have the same signification . 97 The environs of this 

§7 It must be remembered, that Abu Zaid-al-Hasan, and also AI-Has’udi, just 
quoted, state, that the idol and its temple also were called Multan : the city which 
sprung up around it was so called after the idol. Consequently, the finding of so 
much gold <c in Multan,” does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol , 
Multan. ■ ■ 

Elliot, in the first volume of his “ Indian Historians/ 7 page 14, quoting from a 
French translation of Ibn Khurdad-bih 7 s work, has translated the name applied to 
this temple as follows : — 

“Multan is called “ the farj of the house of gold/’ because Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, lieutenant of A1 Hajjaj found forty bahars of gold in one house of that city, 
which was henceforth called “ House of Gold. 77 Farj (split) 1ms here the sense of a 
“ frontier. 77 A bahdr is worth 333 mans, and each man is two rails 

As to this very strange translation, he makes no comment ; and, in other 
places, although the correct word is given by him, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or his Editor apparently. 

At page 35 of the same volume, in his extracts from Ibn Haukal, Elliot has : 
“ Multan is half the size of Mansura, and is called “ the boundary of the house of 
gold. 77 To this is appended the following footnote : — “ The A.shkalu-1-Bilad says 
“ burj 77 or bastion [this in the original character would he £ j* without points ; so 
it will be seen how this fearful blunder has arisen], which, at first sight, would 
seem a more probable reading ; but the reasons assigned for reading the word 
“farj 77 are so strong [1 !] as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Fescriptio 
Iracm (p. 67), that we are not entitled [! !] to consider “ 'bur j 99 as the correct reading. 
(Quatremere concurs in reading “farj.” Jour . des Sav. See also Ibn Khurdadba 
and the account given in the Ohachnama) , 77 

The letters of this word, in the originals generally, are without points, the 
scribes deeming it unnecessary to point so well known a word. Some igno- 
rant scribe mistook it for and so made — burj — a bastion of it, and another 

took it for and so made — marj — a meadow of it. and never guessed what 

/ the correct word was,- but they very properly, did not thank themselves “ entitled 77 
to write it ‘farj,’ Three words can be made of this namely: — 1. ^j s — farj, 
which I am certain will not be found so pointed in any MS. copy of any of the works 
quoted by Elliot ; 2. — f arali — which signifies ‘ joy/ ‘ gladness/ ‘ cheerfulnes/ 

etc. ; and 3. farkk — which signifies, as described in the Muhammadan diction- 

aries, e a pagan temple, 7 and also ‘an idol/ the plural form of which is 
farkk ar— signifying ‘idol temples 7 in general, and likewise idols ; and, in this sense, 
the word will be found mentioned ; in Abu-Kihan-al-Berum’s “ Asar-ul-Bakiyat/ 7 
a translation of which was lately published bv Prof. C. E. Sachau, in which 
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city are watered by a little river [a canal or water- cut, no doubt] 
which unites with the Mihran of Sind, At one mil from Multan'* 
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tie author uses the word farMdr with another, plainly showing (as Al-Idrisi also 
shows), their significations ; namely, lihar or wihdr thus—' “ farkhar wo bihar” — 
the first referring to Hindu temples, and the latter to Budhist convents or mo- 
nasteries. 

Certainly, our dictionaries, among other meanings, describe “farj” as “the 
confines of a hostile country,” a dangerous place,” “ splitting,” <f separating ” and 
the like, but the more general and universally applied and understood meaning is, 
“pudenda turn mavis turn famines ; ” bnt why on earth this latter word, “farj” bear- 
ing such a meaning, should have been chosen instead of “far M l ” is inexplicable, 
unless the French translator was quite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 
signification and application. Besides, there was no plausible reason for selecting 
the word “ farj ” in preference to the two other words which, the unpointed letters 

7 -j 5 are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from Idrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
<< fai'kh” $ and the reason why Multan was called “ the farhh of the bait of gold” 
is clearly mentioned by the ’Arab author. In his extract from the Balaziri’s work he 
has also “ farkh” and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly unsuitable, and must be wrong, and that bait had other 
meanings than simply “ a house.” Had he given it a moment’s thought, he certain- 
ly would have rejected “farj.” 

Again, ia his extracts from the “ Ofiach-Nama on the very same subject, he 
has ( Vol. I., p. 205) *. “ I have heard from the elders of Multan that in ancient times 
there was a chief in this city whose name was Jibawin, and was a descendant of the 
Bin of Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his religion, 
and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, he made a reservoir on the eastern side of Multan, which was 
a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, 
and he made there a chamber in ivhich he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty mans of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir.” 

This is not quite what the ChachNamah states, which is literally to the following 

effect : — 

“It was thus ascertained from the elders of Multan, that, in ancient days, and 
in times long past, in this city there was a Ka’e, Jas-want [(^r^as-wm ?] by 
name, of the posterity of the Ra’e of Kash-mir. He was a Brahman and a priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict and zealous. He was constantly occupied 
in the adoration of idols. When his treasures exceeded the bounds of computation 
and calculation, he constructed a reservoir of water, 106 gaz long, by 106 gaz broad ; 
and in the midst of the reservoir he erected an idol-temple, 50 gaz by 50 gaz , and 
therein made a receptacle [ ], and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 

each of which was filled with fragments of African gold, amounting to 300 manns of 
buried treasure. Over the receptacle was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
was set up, formed of red gold. Bound about the reservoir trees were planted.” 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, having obtained information of this from the priests, 
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is Jand-ur — Chand-ur ? the Cbandrawar of Ibn Hankal, and 

Jand Riid of some others], a collection of fortifications 98 strongly 
built, lofty, and well supplied with fresh water. The Amir of Multan 
passes the spring and his leisure time here. Ibn Haukal states, that, in 
his time, the Amir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
to Multan, mounted on an elephant, according to an ancient custom.” 

had the place opened and the treasure was found. “ On being weighed, the gold 
dust contained in those forty vessels or jars was found to amount to 13,200 mans of 
gold.” This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of Multan, 
was deposited in the treasury. I may mention that the lowest computation of the 
mann is 2 lbs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 6 lbs ; and, by the lowest compu- 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 26,400 lbs, or 316,800 ounces of 
gold. No wonder the place was called “ temple of the depository of gold.” 

It is quite time that this “ far] ” error should be corrected and washed out. 
What more can be required to do so than these accounts ? 

Al-Idrisi says above, that “ farjth. and bihdr have the same signification,” consi- 
dering, it seems, that, where idols are worshipped, must be an idol-temple, but the 
word bwhar,” written with short ‘u* for the first vowel, and not * if as in the 
word signifying a Buddhist temple, refers to a weight, said to be equal to about 
400 lbs English, and it also means,” a vessel in shape like an ewer.’ The Sanskrit 
word written in ’Arabic characters ) pronounced bhdr, means c weight , 3 

‘ weight of gold. 1 etc., but, as the Ohach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
vessels, the Persian word of that meaning just referred to is doubtless correct. 

98 To the eastward of the fortress of Multan, facing the tomb and shrine of 
Baha-ul-Hakk wa-d-Dm, Zakariya {vul. “ Bahawul Hak ”), at about the distance of 
a mile and a half or little more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
are — or were, for they may have been demolished by the railway Yandals for railway 
ballast now — the remains of many stone and brick-built buildings (as near as I can 
recollect after the lapse of some thirty-five years), which bore the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity, and among them was a good size masjid. I have often ridden 
to them of an evening, but never thought of instituting any inquiries respecting the 
ruins, and much regret now that I did not. I certainly wondered what could have 
been the object of building such structures in a perfectly waterless position ; for 
there were no traces of wells near by, as far as I can remember. The ruins were 
bounded farther east, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of the Rawf, 
possibly, which had been utilized as a canal; and this may have been the “little 
river” mentioned above. That the Raw! and all the other rivers of the Panj-db 
flowed east of Multan at the period these buildings were inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. The Loll Wa-han (which is a mere canal or catting from the Ch in-ab) ran 
nearer to the fort walls on the north-east, and passed, and still passes, near the east 
side of it, but it is now a very petty stream. It is noteworthy that the lands im- 
mediately south-east of the city of Multan are styled Taraf Ilawl — the Raw! Side — to 
this day. 

It is possible that the ruins I have mentioned were connected with, or were 
included in, “the collection of forts referred to in the text above. At the time the 
author of the “ Tabakat-i-Na?iri ” was at Multan there was a standing camp here- 
abouts. 
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Zakatuya, the Kazwini, says very little respecting Multan in Lis 
“ A'sar-ul-Bilad,” but refers to what be had previously written from the 
a ’Aja’ib-ul-Buldati,” which agrees generally with what others have 
written about it and its idol-temple. 

Ibn Al-Wardi-al-Karshi, who wrote between the years 668 H. and 
684 H, (1269 and 1285 A. D.), mentions Multan very briefly, but, like 
all others, he says it is called the “ FarTch [ y ]-i-Bait-uz-Zahab ” — 
The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Multan and its 
6 Far~kh> I will now turn to Mansdriyah as the next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, I shall be better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banks. 

Ibn Khurdad-bih gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-Mas’ddi 
says but lictle. He states that Multan is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each farsang being eight mil [miles], distant from Mansuriyah." The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Mansuriyah [the territory] 
amount to 300,000. The whole country is well cultivated, and covei’ed 
with trees and fields. 100 It is constantly at war with a nation called 
Med, who are a race of Sind,, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multan it is on the frontiers of Sind, 101 and so are the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Mansuriyah is so called from Man-,*, 
sur, son of Jamhur, the Amir on the part of the Bam Hfmdyah.” 102 


99 How then is it possible that Mansuriyah could refer to Bakhar as Abu-1-Fazl 
(and those who follow him) erroneously supposed ? This is the greatest error ever 
made by Abu-l-Fazl. See note 90, page 190. 

The Multan territory extended south as far as Alor or Aror; while the territory 
of Mansuriyah extended from and included Alor or Aror and its district southwards 
to the sea-coast. 

]0 ° This may be somewhat highly coloured, but the lands along the course of 
the Mihran, and farther east along the banks of the Hakra or Wahindah, were 
remarkable for their fertility. See the “ Report on the Eastern Harra,” page 34, 
paragraphs; 39,7; and 40, 17. 

101 Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of which there is no possible 
doubt. 

103 It is strange that such discrepancy should exist respecting the foundation of 
this place. The Mansitr here referred to is Mansur, son of Jamhur, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of the Bam Umaiyah , who was defeated by Musa, 
the son of Ka’ab-ut-Tamjmi, who was despatched from Marw by Abu Muslim into 
Sind soon after he declared for the accession of the Bam * Abbas to the Khilafat. 

. See farther on. 

The Balazirl states (see farther on), that Ilhkam, Amir of Sind, about the year 
120 H. (738 A. D.), built Mahfuzah, and that son of Muhammad, the 

unfortunate conqueror of Sind, who served under Hakam, founded Mansuriyah ; while 
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The Istakhaki says, a Mansuriyah which is a city of Sind, is about 
a mil [mile] long and a mil broad, and is surrounded [part of the terri- 
tory dependent on it] by a branch of the Mi h ran [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masalik wa Mamalik], The inhabitants are Musa! mans.” 

The Masalik wa Mamalik, with which work that of I bn Baukal 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “ Mansuriyah which 
they call Sindiyak , 103 is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
broad, and surrounded [i. e part of the territory dependent on it] by a 
branch of the Mihran. It is like an island. The people of Mansuriyah 
are Kureshis, the descendants of Habbar, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
# # # The people in their dress and habits are like the people of ’Irak, 
but their Badshahs 10 * are like Hindus in appearance, and kaye rings in 
their ears.” 

Bd-RiHAN-AL-BERdid enters into no particulars respecting this place, 
in this part of Rashid- ud- Din’s history, but, in his account of the rulers 
of Dilhi, in another part, he says (as quoted by Rashid-ud- Din), that, 
“ previous to the time of the Samauis, Muhammad, son of Kasim, 
marched from the side of Sijis-stan into Sind, and subdued Bahman-no 
[y+tf ], to which he gave the name of Mansuriyah , 105 and to Multan, 
Ma’muriyah.” 

Al-Idnsi says, on the contrary, that Mansuriyah was founded in the beginning of the 
Khilafafc of Al-Mansur [Abu-Ja’far-al-Mansur], the ’Abbasi, the second Khalifah of 
that family, who did nob succeed to the Khilafafc until 136 H. (754s A. !>.), some 
sixteen years after the time of Hakam and A ws o (’ A m r ") ,atid some four years after 
the overthrow of Mansur, son of Jamhur, the last Hma r iyah Amir. 

It would appear from this, if all three writers are correct, that Mansuriyah was 
founded in Hakam 5 s time, finished in the time of Mansur, son of Jamhur, and the 
name merely continued by Abu-Ja’far-al-MansCir. Bahman-abad, or Bahman-nih, 
the Bahman-no of the Sindis, was fouuded centuries before, by Baliman, son of 
Isfandiy&r, in the reign of Gushtasib, sovereign of T-ran-Zamtn, who made conquests 
in the valley of the Indus, and western Hind, which were retained up to within a 
few years of the fall of the f -rani empire. Bee the. following note 105, see also 
my ik Notes on Afghanistan,” etc, pages 318 and. 509. 

103 That seems to mean the Sindi Mansuriyah, or Mansuriyah of Sind, to distin- 
guish it from the other Mansuriyah. 

04 This word does not refer to sovereigns here, but to chiefs. See my “ Notes 
on Afghanistan , 55 page 154. 

105 See the extract from Bu-Rihan, page 219. This place, Bahman-abad or 
Bah man- nib, notwithstanding that more than one old author distinctly states by 
whom it was founded, European writers persist in calling “ Brahmaiiabad,” because 
it is incorrect, seemingly. 

A specimen of this dangerous system appears in Professor E. Sachau’s edition 
of the text of Bu-lUlAn’s work, printed at the expense of the India Office, At pages 
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In the printed text lately issued, this paragraph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Muhammad, ibn Al-Kasim, ibn 
Al-Mnnabbih, conquered Sind from the side of Sigi^tan, and subdued 

11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed test has and this word is, actually, indexed 

and transliterated Br&hman&b&d ! In the same way £ is indexed and transli- 
terated “ Barygaza ” ; and the words ^ ^tf—panchnad are rendered u J?dncanada” ! I 
In this way, the words of an author are changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than he did ; and those who have to trust to translations are thus led astray, 
and the author is often condemned for the conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that he had thought fit to substitute what he thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between them. The Zain- ul~ Akhbar of 
the Gardam, written in the reign of Sultan jTjdmikh-zad of Ghaznih, about 445 H. 
(1052-53 A. D.), a rare and highly esteemed chronicle, states, that, “ Bahman, son 
of Isfandiyar, who used to be styled Ard-shir-i-Da?m Bcrnt, or of the long arm/’ and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhu, Ah-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (and to some of which I have referred in my (< Notes’* 
above-quoted respecting Banmi), “ founded a city in the zamtn of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-abad or Baliman-nih, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Mansuri'yah.” The author of the Mujmal-ut-Tawarfkh, who wrote his work about 
525 H. (1131 A. D,), quoting an old work from the Hindi language, translated in the 
year 417 EF. (1026 A jD.jk the year in which Sul.fcan Mahmud of Ghaznih or Ghaznin 
undertook the expedition against Som-nath, says — “ In the time of Gusht&sib, ruler of 
f-ran-Zamm, Bahman, Ms grandson, surnamed Ard-shir, son of Isfandiyar, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerable portion of it. No member of 
the family of the ruler, named Sunagh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between the frontiers or borders of the Hindus and Turks [the u Indo- 
Scythians,” as they are styled] to which he gave the name of Kand-a’fl, and, in 
another part, which they call Budah, he founded a city which he named Bahman- 
&bad ; and, according to ond statement, this is Mansuriyah.” As to Kand a’il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (YoL II, p. 44), the Eana of Odeypoor is descended from 
Bahman. i** Y&- 

This statement, I find, is confirmed by the chronicler, Muhammad, son of Jarir, 
ut-Tabari, whose statements may be considered indisputable, considering the source® 
of information which he possessed. He informs us, that the Malik of Hind who 
had been reduced to subjection by Bahman, threw off Ms allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched the ? Alim, or Sage, AMitunush, one of the three sages who had accom- 
panied Bukht-un-Nassar against Jerusalem, with forces against the Malik of Hind, 
whom he encountered in battle, overthrew, and slew. Bahman conferred that 
territory on Akhtunush. When the second of the three sages (the third had previ- 
ously died), Dariush or Daryush, who held the government of the provinces of Trak 
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the cities of (jig*! and the first-named of which Tie callei [sic] 

Al-Manstiriyah, and the latter, Al-Ma’muriyah/ This word appears 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, but, in another 

of the Bam Isra’il, whose name was Hadassah (Esther). He greatly favoured the Ban 1 
lira’ll, and released them from captivity. By his Isra’ili wife he had a son Kyrnsh 
( ) by name, who succeeded his father as ruler of ’Irak and Babal. 

This Alim or Sage, AMitunush, which name is also written Akhturnush — in 
Hebrew, Akh shuirus — who was made ruler over those territories, is the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, and Artaxerxes of the Greeks. 

We also know from At- Tabari, as well as from many others, that Nushirwan, 
the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of Sind, if not in Sind 
itself. As to the influence of the sovereigns of T-ran-Zamin in that direction, Al- 
Mas’udi states, that Kai-Ka-us founded a city in Kash-mir, and that his son, Siawaklis 
— Siawash P], daring his father’s lifetime, founded a city In Sind, called 
Mihr-jan. Al-Mas’udi also states, that the kings of Sind and Hind, and of all the 
countries to the north and south, sent ambassadors to Nushirwan with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, because of the greatness of his power, 
the strength of his armies, the extent of liis dominions, his rapid conquests, and the 
vengeance he had exercised upon so many kings and rulers, and also because of the 
justice of his rule. 

In another place, the author of the Muj-mal-ut-Tawnnkh, in his account of 
“ Kafand,” a Hindu king contemporary with Alexander, the Macedonian, says : “It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing him “ to go 
to Man§uriyah, expel the T-ranis from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of fire temples.” The author, of course, does not 
mean that this city was then called Mansuriyah, hut Bahman-abad which they 
called Mansuriyah when he wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Book, referring to the account of India given by 
Eratosthenes, which he considers to be the most credible account of that country, says 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, the Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of the Persians, and that, afterwards, the Indians 
occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from the Macedonians. 

There is no doubt whatever, that the rulers of f-ran-Zamin, from time to time, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, np to the end of the 
reign of Nushirwan, the rulers of the westernmost parts of Hind, including the 
ancient Turk rulers of Kabul of the Budhist faith, were tributary to him. Sub- 
sequently, when the T-ranf empire began to decay, some of these rulers began to 
regain their independence, and thus we find one dynasty of them, Hindus, under the 
title of “ the Kan-Thel,” in possession of Sind and Mukran in one direction, and 
Kabul in the other, and opposing the ’Arab forces in their advance eastwards. See 
my “Notes on Afghanistan,” page 567. 

The Gardaizi relates how Bahrain -i-G or, the f-ram sovereign, came into Hind in 
disguise, and that Shermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noble 

If -ran i family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred upon him, as her 
dower, Sind and Mukran. 
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place, it appears as the extra j, of course, being added by some 

one else to make it suit the “ Brahman ” theory. Where the extra f came 
from in the first word it is hard to say ; but, as both Rashid-ud-Dm, 

When Sultan Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigin in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som-nath by way of Jasal-mir and Nahar-Walah, he, on his return, took another 
route from thence towards Multan by way of Mansuriyah and the banks of the Jihun 
[of Sind — the Hakra or Wahindah], and expelled its Karamitah ruler. See farther , 
on. What with the aridity of the desert near the coast, and the annoyances of 
the Jats of Multan and Bhafeiah on the side of Jihun [i e. 3 the “ great river ” — 
the Mihran of Sind] and other afflictions, a great number of his troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater part of the cattle of his army.” The “Tabaknt- 
i-Nasiri,” the earliest work written after the Gardaizi and the Baihaki wrote, says 
he was purposely misled by a Hindu guide into this waterless desert part, which 
refers to the ran or marsh of Kuchly (See note 128), $ut from all that is said, it Q 
appears that the country through which his route lay, for part of the way at least / 
towards Jasal-mir, had only recently become waterless ; and it is between, this period 
and the return of Ohhotah, Amarani, as related by the Sayyid, Sadr ’Ali Shah, that 
Bahman-nih, Baliman-no, or Bahman-abad was destroyed by some convulsion 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Mansuriyah can scarcely have escaped ; yet, from the way in which it is subse- 
quently mentioned, there is very great doubt whether it was much injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed at the same time. One proof of this is, that I bn Haukal 
visited it in 350 II. (961 A. D.), and that when Ahmad-i-Hial-Tigin, the governor on the 
part of the Ghaznin Sultan of the conquered territory immediately east of the Indus — 
the present Panj-ab and part of Sind — rebelled in 425 H. (1033-34 A. D,), and had 
to fly, he made towards Mansuriyah. At first he defeated a body of troops sent 
against him by Sultan Mas’ud, who then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindu, son of a barber, and commander of the Hindu troops in the Muham- 
madan service Tilak overthrew Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigm on several occasions j and was 
in the habit of mutilating such of the rebel’ s followers as fell into his hands, whether 
soldiery, or merchants and traders, by cutting off their noses and hands. At last 
Ahmad-i-Nlal-Tigm had to fly from the Lahor province, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Turk -man troops, and made for Mansuriyah of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, and endeavoured there to cross the Mihran Of Sind— the Hakra or 
Wahindah and its tributaries - but it so happened, that, at that time, the river had 
risen considerably, and all the Jats and Hindus around were in pursuit. Ho time 
was to be lost, and in his attempt to cross he was carried away by the current and 
drowned. His body having been swept along for a short distance, was washed into 
an inlet or creek or side channel (see farther on for a description of these 
inlets), and brought to land, where it was recognized by his followers. The head 
was cut off and sent to Balkh where Sulfcan Mas’ud then was. This is differently 
related in the Baihaki, but the Gardaizi is much more circumstantial. 

The “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” states, that, in 623 II. (1226 A. D.), about the time that 
its author was at U choh h, “ a body of the Khalj tribe of Turks, part of the forces of 
the Khwarazmi Sultan, after the downfall of his power west of the Indus, retiring 
before the Mughals, appeared ou the north-west frontier of Sultan Na$ir-nd-Din, 
Kaba-jah’s territory of Sind, and acquired supremacy over the "arz — territory — of 
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and Fakhr-ud-Din, the Fan&kati, nearly six centuries ago, read this 
name from MSS. copies of Bu-R-ihan’s work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than be, also wrote it, I need merely 

Mansuriyah, which is one of the cities of Siw-istan, but they were defeated, and their 
leader slain.” 

From what the author has stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, the city or fortified town of Mansuriyah was inhabited or not ; but it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that he seems to refer more to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that the earth- 
quake, which is said to have so suddenly destroyed Bahman-abad and its inhabitants, 
would not have affected Mans Ctri yah likewise, to some degree at least, seeing that it 
was only about six miles distant from it. If it was inhabited when the Khalj Turks 
appeared there, it must have been in a ruinous state, and the inhabitants probably 
very few. 

The accounts given by modern writers respecting Bahman-nih or Bahman-abad, 
are contradictory and erroneous, with few exceptions Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brahman-abad because, perhaps, the shortened form of the word Brahman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain the same letters as the name of 
the son of Isfandiyar, but it never occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for the T-rani terminations of nth and dbdd to be applied, at that 
period at least, to a Sanskrit word. Burton, who is the only exception, says (in his 
Scinde,” Vol. I., p. 200) : “Now Brahmanabad — a wrong name by the by — because 
the word is partly Sanskrit, and partly Persian ; consequently, not Scindian.” 

The Balazin is the only old ’Arab geographer who mentions “ old Bahman-abad,” 
and he wrote about 270 H. (883-84 A D.), bat he does not mean by that that it was 
in ruins or had been destroyed, but the contrary. He says, that “ Muhammad, son 
j of Kasim, went to old Bahman-abad where the remainder of Dahir’s forces had 
rallied, and that it was situated two farsangs [little over six miles] from Mansuriyah, 
which, at that time, had not been founded, and that its site, at that period, was a 
\ jangal” See also farther on, where he says Mansdriyah lay on the west side of the 
/ estuary of the river, and Mahftizah on the east side. 

The Fanakati, who quotes from Bu-Rilian, says, that, “Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, after the capture of Debal, first took (Bahman-no), to which he gave 

the name of Mansuriyah, and to Multan (quoting from Bu-Rihan, apparently), the 
name of Ma’mui^h.” 

The error of Bu-Riljan, as to Muhammad, son of Kasim, having named Bahman- 
abad Mansuriyah, I have already noticed. 

This difference between the names Bahman-abad, Bahman-nih, and Bahman-no, 
may be easily accounted for. Nth and dhad are of much the same significations in 
Persian, but, in the dialect of Sind, nih would become no r as in Dar-belah— -Dar-belo j 
IT barah— Ubaro, Thathah — Thatho j Hakra or Hak^ah — Hakfo, and the like, and 
thus Bahman-nili became Bahman-no, 

The Tarikh-i- Tahiri says, that Bahman-abad was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
had been deserted by the Hakra through the iniquity of Dilu Ra’e, and that, at 
that period, Dilu Ra’e’s brother, Jhotah or Ohhotah, Amaram, was then dwelling at 
Bahman-abad, and that it was swallowed up in the earth — men, buildings, and all— 
the onlv signs of it being, in that author’s time, a mandr or tall tower. He also 
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notice the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Mohammad, son of Kasim named Bahmamno, 
“ Al-Man^uriyat,” shakes my faith in Bu-Bihan’s accounts considerably* 

says that Jhotali or Oli hotah, and his Mnsalman wife, reached the town of Siw-istan, 
that is the town or chief town of the Siw-istan district, and which, in his day— about 
1035-40 H. (1625-1631 A, D.) — was called Sihwan. 

Just thirty years before this, Abu-1-Fazl, in his A’m-i-Akbari, described Bahman- 
abad, but bis master’s Hindu proclivities led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brahman-abad, be not perceiving how strange a Sindi — Sanskrit — proper name ap- 
peared with a Persian termination. He says : “In early times Brahman-abad was 
the seat of government. It was a large city, and its fortifications bad fourteen 
hundred towers, and the distance between each was one tandb. To this day, of the 
towers and walls, numerous indications remain. After Brahman-abad Alor became 
the capital.” The tandb measure consisted then of sixty il AM gaz, each of about 
thirty inches, but, we cannot calculate the extent of the walls, because we do not 
know the diameter of the towers. I have elsewhere mentioned the terrible ei'ror 
he makes in mistaking Bakhar for the site of Mansuriyah 5 and he seems to have 
been totally ignorant that Mansfiriyah lay close to Bahman-abad. 

Mr. A. H. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was the discoverer of the 
ruins of this ancient city in 1854, identified the great mound — the .tall, Jbut not 
“Thul” nor “ Tul” — -with Bahman-abad itself, and I think correctly so. He says 
in his account of it ; “On first entering Brahmanabad [he, too, calls it by the Brah- 
man name], so extensive and so complete are its ruins, that you feel lost in con- 
templating its utter desolation. * # # After a little examination, the most prominent 
object that presents itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick- work standing isolated 
on a large heap of ruins.” This is the same as is referred to by the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Tahin, upwards of two centuries before. He supposed this to have been 
the citadel, hut Thomas objected to this, “ because the local coins consisted exclu- 
sively of specimens of /Arab governors of Sind, with the name of Mansur on the 
margin, and because not a single piece could be attributed to any Hindu Rajah of 
Sind.” It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmans had been the rulers of 
Sind for more than two centuries before the destruction of this city. 

While calling the ruined city “ Brahmanabad / 5 Mr. Bellasis also calls it 
“ Bambra-ke-Thul,” and adds that “ Bambra is a name frequently applied to old 
ruined cities [not to this one only] in Sind,” and that “ Thul ” means a tower or 
bastion. Here he is in error : the word is the ’Arabic word tall , a heap, mound, or 
hillock; and this word is in common use— “ Tall-al-Kabir ” of Egyptian fame for 
example. 

With Bellasis’s account before him, apparently, Cunningham (“ Ancient India,” 
p. 262) makes out Hwen Thsang’s chief city of middle Sind “ O-fan-cha,” to have 
been called “ Bambhra-Tca-Tul, or the Ruined Tower ” [“ O-fan-cha ” is the Chinese 
for “ruined tower” perhaps], or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of Brahmauwas or Brahmanabad.” Here it will be noticed how Bellasis’s 
words and meaning have been changed. The latter says Bambra — not “Bambhar” 
nor “Bambhra” — -is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to “Brah- 
manabad” alone.' ^ ; 

Cunningham continues : “In the middle ages, under Hindu rale, the great cities 
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because we know of a certainty, that Mansuriyah was not in existence 
when Muhammad was recalled from Sind, but was subsequently founded 
near Baliman-no ; and some state that it was even founded by his own 

were Sadus&n [what of Ptolemy ? See his “ Ancient India ” page 266], Brahmana 
or Bahmanw&, and Hirunkob. # # * Close to Br&hmanwa, the early Muhammadans 
founded Mansura.” 

He and some others say, that “ Nirunkot ” is “ Haidav&bad,” meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the first named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says: “ Mr. Bellasis’s measure- 
ment of Bambhrdka-th'&l [sic] was within a few yards of four miles. # * # I con- 
clude that the great mound of Bambhraka-thul represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the ’Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of Brahmana or Brah- 
manabad must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring mound of ruins now called 
Dilura, which is only 1| mile distant from the larger mound?’ This may be reversed, 
I think ; for the ’Arabs are more likely to have had a small and compact fortified 
town than one with four miles of wall to defend. But we are plainly told by the 
Balaziri, quoted farther on, that Mansuriyah. was built two farsakhs distant from 
“ old Baliman-abad,” which is equal to over six miles. What is referred to as “ the 
ruined city of Depur, 5 miles in another direction,” is more likely to be the site. It 
lies to the north-eastwards of Mansuriyah. 

Major-General C. R. Haig, for many years in the Survey Department in Sind, 
in an article on “ Brahmanabad,” in the Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society for 1874, 
says: “ Cunningham thinks O-fan-cha of Hwen Thsang (which Stan. Julien renders 
Avanda) to be Brahmanabad, but a Bndhist would avoid Brahman abominations.” 
This last is assumed, of course, on account of the supposed ‘ r ’ in the name which 
is entirely a modern addition. If Budhists would avoid “ Brahman abominations ” 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, “ avanda ,” is also mentioned in the extracts from the “ Si-yu- 
ki” xvi, by the Revd. Prof. Beal, contained in the same volume of the Journal above 
mentioned. 

Cunningham further adds, that “the date of Dilu Rai is doubtful. M’Murdo 
has assigned A H. 140, or A. D. 757, as the year in which Okhota, the brother of Dilu , 
returned from Mekka, but as Mansura was a flourishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is clear that the earth- 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 950 [here he is near the mark : 
339 H. is 950 A. D.]. * * * But it is difficult to believe that there were any Hindu 
chiefs in Bdmana during the rule of the ’Arabs in Mansura [See what the “ Masalik 
wa Mamalik” says on this, page 196]. * # # Mansura must have been founded on 
the site of Brahman-abad, which must have been destroyed by an earthquake.” 

This too is stated after what the Balaziri has chronicled, and after, himself, say- 
ing that Mansura must be looked for at Dilura a mile and a half away from it. I 
may also mention that, even in the time of Saltan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 607-625 H. 
(1210-28 A. D.), there were no less than seven Hindu Ranahs who were only tribu- 
taries to him, as in the time of the ’Arabs without doubt, and that one of them is 
named “ Jasodhan Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in the district of Bambarwa,” and 
'another “Chanisar of Dewal,” or Lar — Lower Sind. See “ Tabakat-i-jNasiri also, 
page 614. ; V ,: ■ 

j Ren n ell, D’Anville, and Vincent, all three, placed Bahman-abad within four 
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son. Ifc is strange that this new name applied to Multan was also un- 
known to the ’Arab writers. See what the Balaziri says on this subject 
farther on ; and, moreover, the Khalifah Mansur did not succeed to the 

miles of Thathah ; bat Elliot, after stating that “ there seems no reason to conclude 
that Brahmanabad or Bahmanabad was founded by the Persian king [he was not 
king at the time], Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind,” tells ns that “his city is 
expressly said to have been built in the province of Budha [this is what he some- 
times writes Nudha, and is correctly, Budah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far as the Indus.” At page 78 he tells us, that “ Mansura” [which 
he also says was close to “ Brahmanabad”] is “ on the ivest of the principal branch 
of the Mihran ; ” and at page 370, that, “we may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern side of the Indus.” Again, at page 83 he says, “ from Multan, to the vicinity 
of Mansura the country is occupied by a warlike race called Nadha, and at page 106, 
that Bahmanabad was founded by Bahman in Budha ” which is “ supposed to be 
Mansfira.” At page 189, also, quoting from the 44 Chach-nama,” where he writes 
the name “ Brahmanabad or Bdin-wah,” he has the following note : — “ The real name 
of this place was Bahmanti, or Bahmanwd.” At page 34 he had previously called it 
“ Bamiwan,” and at page 61 “ Bahmanu Mansura.” After all this, and in several 
places calling it by its correct name, and indicating its correct position, he winds up 
with “ we may fairly consider that Brahmanabad [with the extra 4 r ’], after being 
immediately succeeded by the ’Arab capital, is now represented by the modern 
Haidarabad.” However, all his contradictions of his own quotations, even when 
correct, and all his speculations on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihran of Sind always flowed west of Haidar-abad in nearly the present 
channel of the Indus, have been refuted by the discovery of the rains of Bahman-uih, 
Bahman-no| or Bahman-abad, close to the ivest bank of the principal channel of the 
great river, as the old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was. The 
value of other similar speculations of his may be judged of accordingly. See note 147 
Crow, who, in the last century, was the Honourable East India Company’s 
Agent at Thathah, also falls into error respecting Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, as 
well as “ Tatta being Debal Sindy.” He says : “ Brahminabad, called by the natives 
Kulan-kote, the rains of which lie four or five miles to the south-west of Tatta,” etc. 
Dr. J, Burnes (“ Visit to Sinde,” page 133), and Sir A. Burnes, following Crow’s 
statement, also considered i% Kullan Kot , near Tatta” to be “ Brahmanabad.” The 
correct name of the place they thus mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, is 
Kalyan Hot — Jcalyctn, in Sanskrit, meaning * prosperous,’ 4 happy,’ etc. 

Tod (Vol. II, page 229, note §), among other wild assertions, actually tells us 
that “ Omar, in the first century ft be Khalifah ’Umar, died in 23 H. i. e . 643-44 A. D.], 
had established a colony of the faithful at Belcher [as he spells Bakhar], afterwards 
Mansooria; 3 ’ while a few pages farther on (233), he says, “the celebrated Caliph 1 
A1 Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whose ; 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Arore, the capital of Upper Sind.” At ’ 
page 269 he says : 44 the ancient capital of Sind was Mansoom, better known to the 
Hindus as Bori Bekher.” At page 310, he states, that, “ The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant of the Caliph A1 Mansoor) is considered as 
the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus ;” and he also sup- 
poses that 44 the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] are the same. At page 93 of his 
first volume, he states, that “ the Soghdi country is Dhat in the desert/^ 
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Kkilafat until some forty- two years after the death of Muhammad, son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind. 

At page 312, w© have “The great Piiar [Pramarah] sovereignty, of which 
Arore or the insular Bekher [they are all one to him], was the capital, when Alexan- 
der passed down the Indus. 3 * Again, at page 332, we have : “ On the island of Bekher 
there are the remains of the ancient fortress of Mansoora named in honour of the 
Oaliph A1 Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was Ci Omar ” at page 229, but Al Walid at page 233). 1 ” At page 
243, he says, that, “ on the final conquest of Sinde the name of its capital, Arore , 
was changed for Mansoora * ** while at page 449 of the same volume we have the 
following. Referring to abandonment of Sinde by the lord of Bamum, he says, 
in a note, “ the lord of Bamuni, in other places called Bahmanwnsso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Ben ml, on whose site the modern Tatta is built. 3 ’ 

In vol. T. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, “ Sinde being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, the name Minagxra was changed to Man - 
soora but, after that again, at page 24-3, he says : “ I had little doubt that Mina - 
gam was .the Saminagara of the Yadu Jharejahs. * * * On every consideration I 
am inclined to place it on the site of Behioan.” 

Here are no less than nine or ten statements respecting Mansuriyah, all differ- 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errors. 

McMurdo is the only European writer who, before the discovery of the actual 
site of Bahman-no or Bahmanabad, nearly fixed on its right position. He placed it 
on the “Puran” [pwrdnah signifies ‘ old,* ‘ancient,* etc.] afterwards called tho 
Lohano Bhoro, but he calls it, in error, the “ Lohana Darya,’* which was “ at a 
short distance from where it separates from the Puran.” 

He was mistaken, however, respecting the period of the destruction of Bahman- 
abad or Bahman-no in supposing it to have occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.). 

The most pertinent observations on the subject of Bahman-abad are those of the 
Sayyid, Sadr ’All Shah of Thathah, who was consulted by Bellasis respecting the 
period of its destruction. He says, that “ the city of BahmanTabad appears to have 
been founded before the Hindu dynasty of the Brahmans [yes : a very long time 
before], which commenced in the first year of the Hijri or A. D. 622, [this is in- 
correct : Sihrds Ua’e fell in battle with the ’Arabs at the close of 23 H. — October, 644 
A. D.]. # # # and that Oh ach, the first of the Brahman kings, subdued among 
others, “Agher [Akham, the Lohanah of the Ohach Hamah], chief of Bahman- 
abad ” 

This is the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. The Lohano Hindu race — called “ Lohanah 
Jats in the Ohach Hamah — “ are,” he says, “ the most influential tribe in Sind, 
and all wear the Brahminical thread.” (Vol. I, p. 362)* To suit certain other 
incorrect theories, he afterwards turns these Lohano Jats into “ Lohani Afghans ” ? 
It is only since the time of Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir Badshah, when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial letter of their name, 
which is, correctly, Nulia^m, they being descendants of Huh, son of Isma’il, began 
to be written by Hindustani writers, Luharni, with * If for c nf and by those who 
did not understand the Pus’hto letter ‘ rnf Luh&ni $ and they do not “ wear the 
Brahminical thread.” The Lohanah (or Lohano as the Sindis write and say) Banit/ds 
still flourish in Sind, bat they have not, even yet, grown into Huharni Afghans. 
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Al-Idrisi says t “ Maus&riyali is surrounded Iby a branclx of tlie Mill- 
ion, although it is at a distance from the river. [In another place he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It lies west of the principal 
branch of the river. * * * Mansuriyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja’far-al-Mansiir, of the Ban! ’Abbas. This Khali fall 
gave his name to four different cities : the first was Bagh-dad in ’Irak, 
the second, Manisdriyah of Sind. * * * It is a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a considerable trade. The buildings are constructed 
of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. * # # The name of the city in the 
Hindi [the Sindi dialect of the Prakrit P] language is Mir-Man 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], and it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multan, Shanisan [Siw-istan, the 
modern Sihwan],” etc., etc. 

Zakariya, the KazwinI, %vho, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from the work of Mus’ir bin Muhalhil, who wrote in 331 H. (942-43 
A. D.), says : “ Mansuriyah, so called after the second ’Abbasi Khalifah, 
is also styled Manisuriyah-i-§anl, or the Second Mansuriyah, and a 
branch of the Mihran encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Ibn Al-Wardi-al-Karshi, likewise says, that “ it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja’far-al- Mansur, the ’Abbasi Khalifah gave his 
name of Mansur, 106 the others being Ba gh dad in ’Irak, Al-Masiisat on the 
sea of Sham [Syria], and Al-Bafikat in the Diyar-i-Muzar.” 


At page 187, in his own extract from the Ohaoh Namah, “ the Jats of Lohana” 
are mentioned, also, that they consist of “ Lahha and Samma,'* and that ‘‘they 
plundered within the territory of Debal.” The Puranah, one of the old channels of 
the Mihran of Sind or the Hakra, is called the Lohano Dhoyo after them to this day. 

Tod, in his “ Rajas’ than,” says (page 320): “ The Lohana, were formerly 
Rajpoots [fancy Elliot’s Af gh ans 1], but betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shop-keepers, and object to no oc- 
cupation that will bring a subsistence, and as food, excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat anything.” See also Barton’s “ Scinde,” Yol. I, p. 236. 

Sadr ’All Shah farther observes, that, “the city must have been ruined before 
the expiration of the fourth century of the Hijiab, or aboat 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of the Hijrah commenced], because Obhotah. Amarani, 
brother of Dilorah, Amarani [Dilu Ra’e], who departed to Baghdad, on account 
of his brother’s injustice, where he embraced Islam, married the daughter cf a 
celebrated ’Arab, and returned with her into Sind before the expiration [before 
the middle?] of the fourth century, along with a number of other ’Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, ’All Musa.” He evidently meant, before the middle of the 
fourth century. He is rather too late by about thirty or forty years ; while McMurdo 
is too soon by nearly two hundred and fifty. The fourth century of the Hijrah 
commenced on the 24th August, 1009 A. D. 

1°6 It is used as an adjective, as is the Past Part, of j'**, signifying, f aided,’ 

* defended,* 1 victorious,’ c conquering,’ etc, 
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I will now relate what tkese writers say respecting tlie rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks. 

All that Ibn Khohbad-bih says is, that, “from Barmasir ] 107 

to Debal is eight days’ journey ; and from Debal to the junction of the 
river Mihran with the ocean is two farsangs ” 

Al-Mas’i5di says : “ The Mihran of Sind issues from sources well 
known, situated in the hohistan or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 

9 

of Rinnauj, the territory of Budah [ bty—or — Bauudah in one 

MS.], the territory of Kash-mir, and Kandhar [Kandharah or Kan- 
dharo p], 109 and Tafan [ — Takin- — also — Tafin — and in 

some MSS., which may be At-Tafah, or At-Takah, or even At-Takar], 
and flows on towards Multan, where it receives the name of “ Mihran of 
Gold,” the same as the word Multan signifies [!] the “ Frontier of 
Gold.” 110 # * * 

“ From Multan the Mihran takes its course through the country of 
Mausdriyah, 111 and near the territory of Debal falls into the sea. # * # 
It forms many inlets and creeks, such as the creek or estuary of Sind- 
bur or Sand-bur [ — Sand-ptir ?] in the country of Baghir — 

Waghir, ‘b’and'w’ being interchangeable]. 112 # * * 

“The Malik of Hind is the Balhari [ ]; and the Malik of 

\Kinnauj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Budah [ Sty ' — or BauMah 
$ . , 

— or Baruzah, 8}^ — or Nauwarah — in as many different 


107 In the text of M. 0. Barbier de Meynard this name is written Narmashfrafc 
( ) . an d j n Elliot’s extracts from the same author, it is “ Narmasira.” 

The name in Ibn Haultal is as I have given it above ; and it is a well known town of 
Kirman, and is repeatedly mentioned down to modern times. 

1°8 Thiis in the original, but Elliot (p. 21), turns it into “ Banfira,” and renders 
tbe rest of the passage as follows : “and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan ; and 
at length running into [sic.] Multan, it receives the name of Mihran of gold, just as 
Multan means boundary of gold.” Did they find a u house of gold” in the river too ? 

109 Not Kandahar certainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in question : it was then styled Bal-yus. 

HO The word gjr' 0 — meadow— is also, without doubt, a mistake for It was 

probably written without points in the original copy of the text quoted, and that 
farM is meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97. 

HI Mas’udi must be wrong, of course, although he visited these parts in 331 II. 
(942-43 A. D.), and wrote from personal observation $ for does not Tod, who was 
never there, tell us in his “ Eajas’than,” that “ the remains of the ancient fortress 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bekher” ? See note 105, page 204. 

112 See Burnes’ “Travels,” vol. I, page 308. There was an old fort hereabouts, 
swallowed up during the earthquake of 1819, called Sindri or Sandn. It lay on the 
east or Kachchh side of the estuary of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar. 
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MSS,, the B&dhiyak — ***&& of the Qhaoh Namah], which is the title of 
all the Maliks of Kinnauj. There is likewise a town called by this 
name, and at present it is within the pale of Islam, and is among the 
dependencies of Multan . 113 From thence [Budah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Hakr-i-Mihran of Sind. * * * This 
Budah, who is the Malik of Kinnauj, is the enemy of the Balkan, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandha.ro before 
noticed], who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of or [Jachchor Jachehi, the tract lying between 

Hchehh and Kandharah or Kandharo, a small territory then dependent 
on Multan. Jachoh Wa-han, once its principal town, is still in exist- 
ence]. Out of it comes the river Ra’id [ tj ], 1U one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihran of Sind. Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandharo] is 
called the country of the Halibut [in the original, — Al-Rahkxit, 

and also Al- Rally ut — and, no doubt, meant for Raj-put— 
]• Another, the third of the five rivers, is called ITatil [ ], 115 

and comes from the mountain tracts of • Sind, and flows through the 
country of Rah-but or territory of Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandharo]. 
The fourth river of the five comes from the territory of Kabul and its 
mountains , 116 which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards 

The Wagirs are still well known in the tracts between Lower Sind and Kaohchb, 
and Sjhath or Kathiawar (vul. “ Kattywar),” and have given much trouble at differ- 
ent times. Sind-btir, or Sand-bur was certainly in Kachchh. See also the old ’Arab 
map, page 213. 

113 This distinctly shows in what direction this Kinnauj was situated, and that 
it has nothing whatever to do with the celebrated city of that name on the Kali 
Nadi, near its junction with the Ganges. See also pote farther on. 

11* Elliot has “ Hahaj ” but for the purely ’Arabic letter jr to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. The part here referred to lay on either side of the 
Hakra, adjoining Ja choh on the north. The name still remains in Kandharah, or 
Kandharo in the Sindi dialect, in the south-west corner of the Bahawal-pur state 
adjoining Upper Sind, the “ Kundairoh,” “ Kundeara,” and “Kandera” of as 
many different maps. It lies on the east bank of the old channel of the Hak;*a, near 
its western branch, called the Ba’in or Ba’ml, the tl Mainee Nullah” of the maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Ja choli or Ja chch Wa-han, appears 
in the maps as “ Jujja.” The petty ruler referred to in the text above was evident- 
ly one of the Banas subject to the ’Arab rulers of Multan. As late as the time of 
Suit, an Nasir-ud-Dm, Kaba-jah, seven of these lianas were tributary to Multan, and 
Bbhohh. 

The word here given can only refer to the Ila’in branch of the Hakra or Wa- 
hindah. See note 120, page 209. 

This appears to be the same word, with the addition of another letter, as in 
the extract from Bu-Bfhan, who says : “ The river Kuj or Kaj, which falls from the 
hill range of Bliatil.” See note farther on. 

H3 This cannot refer to the river of Kabul and its tributaries, since the word 
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[Bast ?], Ghazfcin or Ghaznih, [which may b© Da rgli nn, Zara’ tin, 

or Daza’un — its whereabouts or what the correct word may be, I will 
not venture to speculate on ; one copy has instead, and an addi- 
tional word ], ar-Rukhaj, and the territory of Da war [j^fa — also 

and vjjli ], which is the frontier of Sijis-stan. Another of the five 
rivers comes from Ka§h-m\r, which is also part of the country of 
Sind [!] ” 

" The territory of Budah [ ], li7 Malik of ICinnauj, extends to 

must refer to — Bust— on the Hflmand; and if SO, shows that mighty 

changes have taken place in this direction since the Mas’udi wrote. All the rivers 
of the parts here referred to, now flow south-westwards, and empty themselves into 
the lake of Zarang, Thp only streams that come from anything like the direction of 
Ghazni n and Bust are the Gumul and its tributaries, and the streams from the 
direction of Knlat-i-Nicharah, hut the latter rise some two hundred miles south-east 
of Bust on the Hllmand. It will bo noticed bow many rivers are said to go to form 
the Mihran, which do not refer to the other rivers of the Panch Nad or Panj A'b. 
I have elsewhere mentioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind must have been 
joined by some considerable tributaries from the westwards ; and, from my geo- 
graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Kurma’h (vul. “ Knrram ”), 
and its tributary the Gambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent a greater 
volume of water into the Ab-i-Sind than at present. It is said, that, previous to the 
time of Amir Tlmdr’s invasion of Hind, in 801 H. (1398 A. D.), the country around 
Laka’i of the Mar-wats was a vast lake. Lower down again the united waters of the 
river of the Jzfoba'h and the Gumul used, likewise, to contribute a considerable body 
of water to the main stream in ancient times ; and, doubtless, minor streams, now 
Changed and dried up or diverted, used to contribute their waters, as well as the 
rivers lower down, from the southern Afghanistan by Siwi, the course of one of 
which was changed hy an earthquake in Akbar Badshah’s time, as well as other 
tributaries from the Baluchistan, which united with the Ab-i-Sind when it, or a 
branch of it, flowed westwards from near BAjan, as explained in the aocount of that 
river farther on. I believe that a considerable river flowed through what now con- 
stitutes the Bolan defile or pass, respecting which I have more to say presently. 

In Vol. II of his “ Archselogical Reports,” page 27, Cunningham, strange fo say, 
C£ identifies" Ptolemy’s “ S abb ana” as “ the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction 
of the Zhobi ahd Gomal rivers. The Saparnis would therefore be the Zhobi river, 
or perhaps the Gomal itself.” 

The only difficulty would be where to find this “ modern town of Zhobi.’ , By 
« Zhobi, ” I suppose he refers to the river of the Jzoba’h or Jzioba’h Dara’h in the 
Afghanistan, but such a town as Zhobi does not, and never did, exist. See also pages 
26 and 32 of the same “ Report ” 

117 I onght to notice here, that, although the ’Arab writers mention the name of 
Mihran, and sometimes, Mihr&n Pud, as if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 
below, Multan, was so called j yet they did not mean it to be so understood, as here 
shown, and as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form the 
Mihran of Sind, which consisted of all the rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to the Chi tang. 
After all had united they obtained the name of “ Mihran of Sind/’ and this name it 
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about one hundred and twenty square farsangs , each farsang being equal 
to eight mil [miles]. 118 This Malik has four armies, according to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]. 
The south army defends the territory from the Balkan, Malik of Mankir 
[before stated to be Malik of Hind] ; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Multan 
[consequently, it, Kinnauj here referred to, must be south of Mtiltan], 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 
frontier ; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
himself.” 

“ When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
“ G-ate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,” or Multan, they unite between 
it and Mansuriyah 119 into one stream, at a place called Dosh4-db m [lit. 
Meeting-place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tajzik or Persian 
‘ do§h ’ — 4 meeting/ 4 coming into contact/ etc.], which flows towards 
the town of Alror [jjJ f or Aldor— ;^f ]/*i which lies on its western . 

bore, until it finally emptied itself into the ocean. The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with 
its affluents was one tributary, and the Biah, with its affluents, the Ruid-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Hakra or Wahindah and its 
affluents, and formed the Mihran of Sind as above described. Consequently, the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and the Rud-i-Sind wo Hind, were really tributaries of the 
Hakra or Wahindah ; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the other, it still 
remained the Mihran of Sind ; and this is borne ont by the statements of all the 
’Arab and native writers, as will herein appear. See note 156, page 218. 

118 A vast area truly ! Even if we compute it at 44< square farsangs of S miles 
each, 26,600 square miles is the result. The farsang generally was about three mtt y 
each mil being equal to 4,000 gaz, the farsang being 12,000, and each gaz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. The Sindi farsang , 
it will be noticed, is stated to be eight mil. See note 90, page 190. 

119 Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore,” says : <c The remains of this once 
famous town I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my parties in 1811.” 
Any one, unacquainted with the history of these parts, would imagine from this, 
that its site had remained unknown up to the period of this wonderful discovery— 
“on the island of Bekher,” where Aror never stood. 

120 The place of junction here referred to lay near to Sahib Gayh and Baghlah of 
tbe present day, about seventy- two miles south-west of U chch h, When the Mas’udi 
wrote, the branch of the Hakra which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, accord- 
ing to the tradition, been as yet diverted. Elliot’s editor (Vol. 1, p. 23), unacquaint- 
ed with the meaning of 4 dosh,’ supposed it to be “ Dfiab,” as he writes Do-abah. 

121 The 1 al 1 in this word, as here written, and by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the ’Arabic article al , because the name Alor or 
Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmans had any acquaintance 
with it, and it may be, and is, written and styled Aror, with 1 ar ’ as well as with 
*ai: 

The derivation of the word Rulin' is evidently derived from the Sanskrit ^7— - 
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[sic] bank, and is a dependency o£ Mansdriyah, where [i. e. at Alror or 
Aldor] it receives the name of Mihran. There [but, in one copy, 

“ Farther on ”] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihran of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
[or Hind] near the town of Shagarah [ — Sagarah ?], one of the 

dependencies of Mansuriyah, a distance of two days’ journey from the 
town of Debal. 1 ^ * # # After Tiz of Mukran [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the mouths of the Mihran or Nahr of 
Sind, the principal river of that country. In this part stands the town 
of Debal ; and it is [near ?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Bariiz ( ), where they make the spears called laruzi” 

“ The territory of Mansuriyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what we style mauza's in India probably], lying in a fertile tract of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, and also with 
other races. 

vAr, in reference to its situation on the rocky limestone ridge, and the signification 
of which word is, 1 rough,’ * stiff,’ £ ragged,’ * hard,’ etc. See my “ Notes on Afghan- 
istan,” etc , page 326, note ‘ftV 

Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service, in his “ Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,” p. 678, says it is “ the ancient Loharkot,” but what, or whose, * 
« Loharkot ” he does not inform ns, nor does he give ns his authority ; and yet, on 
the next page, says it was founded “by one Saiyad Rukandin [Rukn-ud-Din per- 
haps is meant] Shah in H. 698 (A. D. 1297). 

Cunningham, on the other hand, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” says 
(p. 258) : “ The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common pronunciation 
[of English writers P but how is it written ?] at present is Aror, but it seems pro- 
bable that the original name was Bora, and that the initial vowel [here the “ initial 
vowel,’ 1 so called, is the first letter of the alphabet, and a consonant ] was derived 
from the Arabic prefix Al , as it is written Alror in Biladuri, Edrisi, and other ’Arab 
authors [and also “ -Aldor, 19 with *d,’ as given in Elliot’s work]. This derivation 
is countenanced by the name of the neighbouring town of Bori [here a letter is 
left out to support the theory], as it is a common practise in India thus to duplicate 
names. So Bora and Bori would mean Great and Little Bora . This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it signifies “ noise,” 

“ clamour,” “roar,” and also “ fame.” It is just possible, therefore, that the full 
name of the city may have been Rora-pura, or Rora-nagara ; the “ Famous City.” 
Why not, at once, call it the “ Roaring City ” ? 

But the “Hindi 11 word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit ; and, 
unfortunately for this “ Famous” theory, the name is not written Bori by the peo- 
ple of the country, but Rhrhf — ls a 3J> > and as j is interchangeable with J in Hindi 
and other dialects, it is also called Lurk! as well as Rurhi, There is another word 
Di> )- ro^d, of the same derivation, signifying, 1 stone,’ 1 rock/ or * a fragment’ 

of either. The period when Riirln was founded will be mentioned farther on. 

IS2 Compare the map taken from the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” at page 213. 
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“ Mansuriyah and its dependencies, like Multan and its territory, 
is a frontier. The name, Mansuriyali, it derived from Mansdr, son of 
Jaxnliiir, who had been placed there by the Banx ’Ummiyah, as Hakim. 
# * # Sind is the territory nearest the Musalman dominions : Hind lies 
more east. Nofir, son of Ftit, son of Ham, son of Huh, at the head of 
his descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where his posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Mansuriyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
had been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fut, son of Ham, 
son of Nuh.” 

The IsTAKHiRi says : “ Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
like Multan, on the east of the river Mihran. Between each of these 


places and the river the distance is two farscmg$. m * # * The town of 
Alror [j^t ] is about the size of Multan. It has two walls [ fyb ], is 
situated near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihran, and near the 
borders of Mansuriyali [the territory], Nirun is about half way between 
Debal and Mansuriyah. # # 

“ The river of Sind, which is called the Mihran of Sind [lower down 
stream], is said to issue from a mountain range in which several of the 
tributaries of the Jihun rise. 12 * The Mihran passes by the borders of 


Samand [the Samandur of the Kazwini, who quotes this work ] 126 and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multan, and from thence 
to Mansuriyah , 126 and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
the east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet]. W It is said 
that there are crocodiles in it as large as those of the Ml [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as I have described in 
the account of Misr [Egypt], The Sind Rud [or River of Sind and Hind] 


188 Compare the Mas’udf s statement, pages 189, 90. If the Sindf farsmgs before 
mentioned, of eight mil to each farsang , the distance would be sixteen English miles, 
but, according to the more correct computation, about six. 

124 See my 44 Notes on Afghanistan,” etc,, page 563, note 

125 See page 213 and farther on, also the old map from Purchas. 

126 Elliot has, at page 30, th^ following The Mihran passes by the borders of 
Samand and A1 Rur (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan,” etc. It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from " A1 Rur ” to Multan. It is exactly 
contrary. 

127 Compare this with the statement in the (t Masalik wa Mamalik” and Ibn 

Hankal, farther on. ■ 

Hafiz Abru. says the Sind river or Ab-i-Sind runs into the territory of Man- 
suriyah, its course being from north to south, and, at the end, turning towards the 
east, , 
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is about three stages from Multan. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet] 
even before its junction with the Mihran.” 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, the 
Mihran and the Sind Rud distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remai'kable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says: “ Muk- 
ran is mostly desert, and has bnt few rivers . Their waters flow into the 
Mihran on both sides of Mansuriyah.” m 

“ The cities and towns of Sind are Mansuriyah, Debal, Mrtin, 
Kalwi [or Kalari], Anari, Balwi [or Balari], Maswahi, Bahraj [ of 
the old ’Arab map , 1SS9 generally written without points], Baniyah, Manj- 
anri [Manjabari of others], Sadusan [Shardsan or Siw-istan], Alroz 
[with ‘ z ’ — Air or before ], 130 etc. The cities of Hind 31 are Multan, Jand- 
rud [Ohand-rud ?], Basmad, Sindan, etc . 132 

“ The distance from Arma’il in Mukran to Debal is four days’ 
journey ; from Mansuriyah to Debal, six ; Mansuriyah to Multan, twelve ; 
from Mansuriyah to Famhal, eight ; between Multan and Basmid, about 
two ; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three ; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Kahvi [or Kalari] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Mansuriyah one day’s journey. Baniyah [(*^/ 3 — without points] lies 

See also the ljuzwim’s account, page 205. How far Mansuriyah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may be gathered from Al-ldrisi, who says: 
“ Between Kiz and Arma’il are two tracts of territory touching each other ; one, 
named Bahun, is a dependency of Mansuriyah, and the other, called Kalwan, depends 
on Mukran.’ 1 Mansuriyah comprised all middle and lower Sind. 

129 X n the old ’Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Mansdriyah on the west- 
bank of the Mihran. See page 215 and also farther on. 

lt0 These are the (Falui), (Iri), or c (Balm), Maswahi, 

Bahraj, (Nayatah), Manjabari, Sindusan, and Aror of the “ Masalik wa 

Mamalik,” 

131 This clearly shows that the Sind Bud of the Masalik wa Mamdlik map just 
referred to, is that which flowed between those places. 

133 The Basmad, (Sanan) or (Sirdn or Sairdn) or Ci (Saidan), 

and of the before mentioned work respectively. 

133 Elliot, “Historians,” Vol. I, page 15, has: “ From the Mihran to Bahar, 
which is the first place on the borders of Hind, is four days’ journey.” All this is 
pure surmise $ for the word is unintelligible, and, in the Paris copies, according to 
his own account, is illegible. In them it is j w which may be anything almost. In 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard it is ; yet, even with this before him, 
Elliot made it Bakar, a place never mentioned by any of the old geographical writers 
here quoted, because it did not then exist, and this too after translating the addi- 
tional passage given in this note from Idrisi thus : — “ Prom hence [Bania] to Mamhal 
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and Kambaya the country is nothing hut a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almost without water, consequently, it is uninhabitable for travellers.” 

No doubt the Kunchi ran is here referred to, into which Sultan Firuz Sh&h was 
led by a treacherous guide, like as Sultan Mahmud before him, as related at page 80, 
See also note 105. 

184 Al-Idnsi states that, “between Baniyah and Fahmal (Elliot has “Mahmal” 
here), and Kambayah, the country is a salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is impassable to travellers.” Its position 
therefore is towards the sea coast and the Kunchi ran, or great marsh of Ka chch h, 
and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsangs of Aror. See his work, Vol. I, pp. 
61, 174, and 387. 

185 The Mihran here, and the Kud-i-Multan above, both refer to the Ab-i-Sind^ 
or Indus, as mentioned in the preceding note 117, which see, also note 123. 

186 The Tarikh-i-Tahiri, referring to the Sind Kud, says it is also known as the 

Panj»Ab, and below Bakhar is known as the Bahmin See page 216, 

187 He wrote, it must be remembered, in 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.}. 
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Chaiul Rud P — -tliis is a different word from above mentioned] or 

Samand Rud [ ] is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 

banks stands the city [sjiahr] of Jand [or Gbaud ?]. It unites with the 
Mihran Bud below the Bind Bud , towards tbe territory of Mansiiriyah .” 138 

We have here, therefore, three large rivers. The first is the 
Sindhti, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus; the second the Biah and its then tribu- 
taries, the Bihat , 139 the Ohin-ab, and the Ravvah or Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan, and united with 
the Biah, some twenty- eight miles to the southward of the last named 
city, forming the Panch Rad or Panj A'b of the geographers ; and the 
third river is the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursuti, and the Chi tang. 

I now turn to Ibn IIaukal, who states, that, <c Basmid is a small 
city [shahrJd], and it, and Multan, and Ohandwar [in another copy 
— Oh.and-awar] are jfiaced on the east side of the Rud of Multan. 
From each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang . Basmid 


W 


133 This is the Samand of the Istakharl in the only copy available, but the Kazwi- 
nl, who quotes him copiously, says, that the Istakli iri calls it the Samandur, con- 
sequently part of the word has been left out in the copy of the Istakhari quoted. 
See page 54. 

It will be noticed from this important statement, that the old ’Arab map here 
given (and likewise as shown in the map to Ibn Haukal’s work) does not quite agree 
with the writer’s description. But two rivers are indicated, the Mihran Rud and 
the Sind Rud, and, that between what appears as j) OJ or near their junction, 

down as far as and but a single river is indicated; while farther 

east, a line, with five towns on it, runs down to, and includes 4 s above noticed, 
and that one of these five is Basmid, and another, Anari, two days’ journey from 
Basmid. The description says, that the Sind Rud [the Rud-i-Sind wa Hind — the 
BhLh and its tributaries] unite with the Mihran Rud [the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind] 
above Basmid, which is three days’ journey below Multan and three days’ journey 
above Aror ; and that the walls of Basmid rise on either side cf the Mihran. Fur- 
ther, that the Samand Rud [the Hakra and its tributaries] unites with the other 
two still lower down towards Mansiiriyah, at a place known as Dosh-i-Ab. I have 
not interfered with the ’Arab map, but I have indicated what is meant from the 
description, which agrees with other old writers, at the right hand side of that 
, map. ■ ■ 

139 There appears to have been another river besides the Bihat, Ohjnab, Rawi, 
and Biah, and I have seen somewhere what tributary of one of these four it was, 
which formed ths fifth, but I cannot recall It to mind. Neither the Sindhu or Ab-i- 
Sind, nor the Shuttladr, were included among the Ranch Nad or Panj Ab, or Five 
Rivers ; and to this day, the people dwelling near the junction of the other rivers, 
including the Sutlaj, after the junction, style the united stream the “ Sapt Nad ” or 
“ Sat Nad” — the “Saptah Sindawah” of the Hindu legends — or Seven Rivers. 
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is a city fall of affluence and convenience, and will not be less [in size] 
than Multan. It has two walls [ jjk~or sides ?] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihran Rud . H0 

“ Debal is situated to the east [ sic in MSS. 141 ] of the Rud-i- 

Mihran, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrigation. It is a confined place [*-&>, a word 
which also means 4 barren *], but for the sake of trade people take up 
their dwelling there. 

ee ISfirun is a city situated between Debal and Mansuriyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihran ; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj a ^ so written and ^ in other copies], Mas wae 

or Maswahi or Maswa’i 0 r or Sindusan or Sid la- 
gan or and Hanibar [ ] or Ilalbah or 

Haliyah [<*R*>] or Halat [*&] or Hazali [jsAfc] are situated on the west- 
ern side of the Mihran. Iri [^1] or Tdi or or Audi 

— and Abri — ^jrd], and Faliii [^ 5 ^^] or Dalui [ ] 143 , lie outlie east 

side, in such wise, that, in going from Mansuriyah to Multan, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 


“ Balul [ or Jalbui — ^'d^ 144 ] is situated on the Mihran, near 
unto a channel which branches off from the river behind Mansuriyah 



[as shown in the map of the Masalik wa Mamalik, just opposite Sadusan 
or Siw-istan]. 

“ Famhal [ ] is a city [or town] situated on the nearest border 

of Hindustan, as far as Saimur [jyH^ ] ; &ud from Famhal to Mukran, 


140 l n Elliot (p. 37), this description is applied to Alror. He has : “ The country 
[city] of Alrur is as extensive as Multan. It has two walls, is situated near the 
Mihran, and is on the borders of Hansura.” 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with the “ Masalik wa Mamalik.’* 

141 In the map to Ibn Haukal’s text, as in the Masalik wa Mamalik map, Debal is 
placed west of the river. The above, therefore, is palpably a mistake of the copyists. 
See the map from Purchas. 

142 This is the same place as is mentioned by the Istakhari, and by the Balaziri 
in the account of Muhammad’s advance against Sadusan, or Siw-istan, the modern 
Siliwan. 

143 Such are the variations in different copies. In the text translated by Ander- 
son in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ” for 1819, the words are 

LS^ 3 <SJ-^ 

144~The name is thus written in the map to Ibn Haukal’s text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if the upper part of is rounded a 
little, as in quick writing, it is liable to be mistaken for j ; and this last lei tor, if 
the upper part is lengthened, as it is very apt to be in MS., may easily be mistaken 
for This place is the Kalari of the Istakhari, 


to Fudhah [Fudiyah of the Sindian historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of Multan, all appertain to Sind. Baniyah [ ] 145 or- 

Faniyah [■ ] or Mdniyah or Maniah [ — but all are doubtful, 

because the word is chiefly written without points, and and 

even ], is a small city [or town] which ’Abd-ul-’Aziz-i-Habbari 
the Kureshi, the ancestor of the tribe who hold Mansuriyah in subjec- 
tion , 1 * 6 built. Mand [ ] belongs to Hindustan, and there are infidels 

dwelling therein ; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindu- 
stan.” 

Then follows the important statement, that, “ The junction of the 
Mihran with the Sind Raid [the Biah and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multan, but above Basmid. The Ja/d [or Ohand] 

< Rud [the Hakra] unites with the Mihran below the junction of the 
, Sind Raid, towards Mansuriyah/* 

Fudiah [ ], or Fudiyah [ ]i*7 f s a £[ a t open tract of coun- 

1*5 It is, from its situation, the same place as mentioned by the Istaldiarh and 
towards the south-east of Mansuriyah, as shown in the map to the Masalik wa 
Mamalik. See page 213. It is written without points in the map to the Bodleian 
MS. See note 163. 

1*6 That is, the towns dependent on Mansuriyah and its district, and situated 
therein. See page 190. 

1*7 Elliot sometimes renders this “Budh/* “Buddha,” and “ Biidhiya,” but 
says that Idrisi and 3£azwinf prefer “ 1 Vadha or Nudha /* and immediately after 
[p. 388, vol. I] says : “ The old tract of Budh or Budhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kachh Gandiiva/’ and straightway goes to “ Bori or Bura in the Afghan pro- 
vince of Siwistan,” and of course, becomes hopelessly confused. 

The Borah or table land, so called, of the southern part of the Afghanistan — 
for there is no town called “Bori,” much less “Bura,” as he imagined — is out of 
Bind altogether, and one hundred arid twenty-five miles farther north than Gandabah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bahman-abad. 

In a note at page 389 he says: “In the passage above quoted from the 
Mujmalu-t-Tawdrikh, Bahman is said to have founded a city called Bahmanabad 
in the country of Budh. There is a place entered as Brahiman in Barnes’ map, 
between Shal and Bori.” This shows the utter confusion into which he has fallen. 
He should have added to the above, that, in the work last quoted, the author says 
that “ this Bahman-abad is said to be Mansuriyah by some/’ and be assigns it its 
proper position. See Elliot, Yol. I, page 109 as to “Mansdra” and Bahman-abad, 
and note 105, para. 18. 

I may add, that, Ibn ITaukal, and the Masalik wa Mamalik, have Fudhah—- * 

— at all times; and in changing it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,’* “ Bndha,” 
arid “ Budhiya/* Elliot may have been under tbe impression, that it must be correct 
to do so, if the people were Budhists, or In support of some theory that required 
to bo bolstered up. See also pages 206 and 208. 

It so happens that Fudah or Fudiyah lay on the ivest of the Mihran, while 
Budah the Budiyah of the Qhtaoh Famah, lay on the east. See what Wilford, who 
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try, situated between Turan [the territory dependent on Kusdar, from 
which Kandafil is five farsangs distant] and Mukran, and Multan and 
the towns of Mausuriyah ; m and this tract lies to the west of the river 
Mihran. From this part bakhU [hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world . 149 

The Kasbah [bazar town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they call it Kanda’il . 150 The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of ’ Arabia], 
and have dwellings constructed of canes 161 along the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boundaries of Multan as far as the sea coast ; and they have 
also grazing lands between the river and Famhal [farther east, and 
elsewhere said to be “ the first place belonging to Hindustan in that 
direction 5 ’]. They are a numerous tribe. Famhal, Sindusan [or 
Sadusan, Si h wan of the present day], Samiir, and 0T ^^)n% a ll 

four towns, have A din ah masjids, which the Musalmans founded. 


aAJ/ 


was far in advance of his time, says respecting these parts in the 9th volume of 
the “ Asiatic Researches,” page 225. Bftdah or Btidiya has nothing whatever to do 
with Brahuxs as M. de Geoje, states in his notes to the text of what he calls 
“ Beladsori ”• (referring to the Balaziri) *. they were unknown in that early day. 

143 See pages 189, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Tol. T, p. 38. 

150 The Isfcakhari says, respecting Kanda’il, that it was so called after A’il 

[ ], a man of that name who subdued it $ so here we have the word Kand, as in 

Kand- ahar, and in Samr-toid and Bev -kand. The word is plainly written (J-jd} ods. 
With the above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling the place “ Kandahil ” and “ Kan&habel.” Cunningham, of course, follows 
Elliot in the spelling, but he considers that, f< Ptolemy’s Badana, which lies im- 
mediately to the north of the rivulet, must be the present Gand£va, as the letters 
B and G are constantly interchanged. In the books of the early ’Arab writers 
[according to Elliot’s versions, it should have been added] it is always called Kandd - 
bit” See “ Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to its conqueror. It so happens, 
that Kanda’il is not Gandabah, but stood on a hill, which Gan da bah does not. The 
Masalik wa Mamalik distinctly states, that there is but five farsangs distance between 
Kusdar, the situation of which is well known, and Kanda’il, which is eight days’ 
journey from Mansuriyah, and ten from Multan. 

M. Barbier de Meynard’s ’Arabic text of Ibn Khurdad-bih, p. 57. contains the 
same error respecting Kanda’il, and IjCnsdar, after the same fashion is u Kusdan.” See 
my Notes on Af ghanista n,” etc., page 558, note §§. 

1&1 Becanse the river was continually altering its course. It was the same when 
Abft-1-Fazl wrote upwards of six centuries after ; and canes play a great part in the 
constrnction of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and beast, in Sind and the 
Indus valley higher up, up to the present day. The people here referred to are the 
Sammahs and Jhanjahs (or Zharijahs) or both, 

163 This word is unpointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it u Kambdyaj 
but as he reads Kanda’il as “ Kandahil ,” we must make allowance, and be permitted 
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Respecting the distances between some of the places mentioned 
above, be says : “ From Mansfiriyah to tbe boundary of Nudah [or 
Budiyah, as tbe Sindxs write it] is five stages or days’ journeys [mar- 
halaii} ; from Mansuriyab to Fambal eiglit ; from Multan to Basimd 
two; from tbence to Alror [j^ ] or Alroz t ] lbS three; from thence 
to Abarx [ ] or 3M [ ] four ; from tbence to Faldi [ ] or 

Falux [ ^jJii ] four. From Faldi or Falui [tbe Kalarx of others] to 
Mans&riyah one stage or a day’s journey; from Debal to Nirun four; 154 
from Faldi or Falxii [Faldi before, tbe Kalari of others] to Ladan four 
farsangs ; and Baniyah [written Maniali or Maniyah and in other ways 
before 165 ] or Baniah is distant one stage or a day’s journey from Man- 
§uriyah. 

Tbe source of the Mihi’an, tbe waters of which are pleasant, is in 
tbe same mountain l^ange in which the Jihiin takes its rise. It comes 

ont at [i. e neax 1 ] Multan, and 156 passes the boundary [ *=“ ] of B as mid 
Alror or Alroz, 157 and by Mansuriyab, and falls into the sea to the east- 
ward of Debal. * * * The Sind Bud, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise a great river, and at three stages or days’ journey 
below Multan unites with the Mi bran Bud.” 

to doubt its correctness. The Gulf of Kachchh and the whole peninsula of Kathia- 
war [vul. “Kattywar”] intervenes, and ICanbhayat (vul. “ Cambay ”) was not 
subject to Musalmans at such an early date as the time of the writer above quoted. 
Part of Ka chchh is doubtless referred to here. The north-west part if it is called 
Kandh&r and Kandahar. 

153 Two copies have the rtid — — instead of Alror — 

154 In two copies of the text this name is written Biroz or Biruz [jjjl ] and 

Piroz or Plruz ] respectively. 

156 gee note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

156 Although I bn Hankal calls this river, which is the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, by the 
name of “ Mihran,” it will be noticed that he makes a distinction between it and the 
“ Mihran Rud ” Had he not done so, we could only suppose that be considered 
tbe two other great rivers to be tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river which “ went to form the Mihran of Sind,” as others do, or what he here calls 
the Mihran Rud. 

Bii-Rihan calls the river the Sind until it unites with the others, and the united 
streams he calls the Nahr-I-Mihr&n. See the previous note 117, and the extract 
from that author at page 221. 

157 This word does not occur in two out of three copies of the text consulted. 

See page 213, and also the learned note in Elliot, Yol. I, pages 380-81, from the 

pen of his Editor, on the subject of “ Chand Rud.” He takes it for granted, that 
the Chin-ab always flowed as at present. In the text, page 48, he has another 
meaning fur “ Chand ” Ho says “ there is some confusion here,” and he has made 
it still more confused. 
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Another copy quoted by Elliot has : “ The Chand Rud is also a 
great and pleasant [ ] river on whose bank is the city or town of 

Chand Rud. It falls into the Mihran below the Sind Rud towards the 
territory of Mansiirah.” This, however, does not agree with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masalik wa Mamilik 
just quoted ; and, for a town “ Chand Bud ” is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

B6-Rihan-al-Beri3ni, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kabul with the “ Nahr-i-Siud : ” “The river Bihat, called Jihlam, on 
the west, unites with the A b-i- Chandra [the Chand Rud of Ibn Haukal 
before noticed] at Jharawar [ ] 153 or Jhara Rud [ q^y^or ] 

Jandrahah [ ] nearly fifty mil [miles] above Multan, and flows 

past it on the west. Then the Ab-i-Biah. [!] increases it [by uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the I'ra wall [ 8jy>f — the Rawah of the 
Tabaka fc-i-Nasiri — the Rawi] joins them. The Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj — 
gPl — in one copy Laj — ^ iB9 — the upper stroke of the ^ being left out, 

but that letter may be mistaken for J if not marked thus ] branches ofl 
from the Kahr-ul-Kut [ j ], which issues from the mountains of 
Bahatil [ ] } and joins them, after which the 3SF; ahr-i> Shu tlad [ 

or Shutladr ] unites with them below Multan at a place called 


Panoh Nad.” 160 

*53 in one place in his text, Bu-Rihan says the Sind is called Wahmd ; that 
or refers to the Ohandar Bhag — the Chandar-Bhaga or Ohin-ab — • 

that the Biah flows to the west of Lohawaiyand the f rawah— the Rawah or Rawi — 
on the east of Lohawar. 

The Biah never yet flowed west of Lahor, within te the range of history,” but 
the Rawi has, but not very far west of it. It will be seen how he has reversed 
matters. In another place, as in the text above, he makes the Biah unice with the 
Gliin-ab above or north of the Rawi, again reversing facts. 

159 His Nahr-ul-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-ul-Kdt or Giit can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hakra or Wahindah which came from the hills east of Jasal-mir 
in early times, noticed farther on. In the recently published printed text, in place 
of this Nahr-ul-fCut we have Naghar Ko£ — 

The letter here written £ may be meant for Bahatil is the Hatil of Mas’udi, 
y See page 20^/7. 

y 163 Professor Sachau indexes these two simple Hindi words in his printed text 
of “ Alberuni,” under the meaningless form of “ Pdncanada and translates the 
above passage as “a place called Pdncanada” ! A person who had to depend on 
his translation would suppose Bu-Rihin had so -written it. 

The author of the ‘'Lost River” article in the “ Calcutta Review ” appears, 
from the following, to have had a confused idea of the Panj Ab or Panch Nad He 
says (page 14): “Thus, too, is solved the difficulty in providing a place for the 
Satlej among the five branches of the “ Panjnad,” which has compelled modern 
geographers to transfer that name from the Indus to the Chinab [!]. The latter has 
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I have entered here just what he says, but there is evidently great 
confusion; for we knovy that the Biah — if it is here referred to — never 
united with the Qiin-ab and its tributaries before or above the Rawi, as 
is here stated. Moreover, the mention of “ Sutlad ” rather shows that 
the copyist wrote the names as he knew them best. Indeed, with regard 
to all the extracts from Bu-Rihan contained in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 
it is difficult to decide which are actually his, and which Rasliid-ud- 
Din’s (the author), because, especially iu reference to the river reaching 
the sea by two channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as I 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if stated by Bu-Rihan 
which occurred three centuries after his death. I shall also prove that 
no Sutlad ” — Shuttlaj or Sutlaj — flowed in the direction here indicated, 
even at the time that Amir Timur, the Gurgan, invaded these parts 
more than four centuries after Bd-Rihan wrote . 161 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, “ After this, the 
, united streams become a vast river, and during the season of inundation, 

\ the waters spread out to the extent of ten farsangs in breadth, and 
\ swallow up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down by 

no claim whatever to this title, which Barns justly observes (Travels III — 287) is 
unknown upon its banks. The “ Panjnad ” or “Pan jab” is the Indus itself. The 
application of the term to any one river appears to be of late date” 

All this is contrary to fact. All those who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
with the geography of this part, know, and as the best maps show, that the rivers 
which unite above Uehqhh, receive the name of Panch-Nad, as Bu-Rihan, here relates, 
and as does Abu-1 Fazl likewise ; and it is only after the united streams join the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, that they cease to be styled the Panch Nad or Five Rivers, and 
when all have united they are known, even to the present day, as the “ Sapt ” or “Sat 
Nad” or Seven Rivers. I believe that what has been read as — Shutlad — was 

really meant by Bd-Rihan for “ Sapt Nad ” or u Bat Nad ” — See note 139, 

It should be borne in mind, when comparing statements contained in Mas’udi, 
the Magalik wa Mamalik, and Ibn Hauk:al, that those writers visited Sind as well as 
Multan and other places, while Bu-Rihan never went farther south than Multan or 
farther east than Lahor. 

l^ 1 It is beyond a doubt, that, until the Biah and the Sutlaj both left their re- 
spective beds to unite and flow in one channel, when they lost those names, 
the Sutlaj was a tributary of the Hakra, but, after that, the united rivers, under the 
name of Hariari, Gharah, etc., became tributary to the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. These 
facts ought not to be overlooked ; and yet we find recent authors writing of “ Per- 
dikkas carrying the Greek arms to Ajudan on the banks of the Sutlej, ages before 
the Sutlaj and Biah uniting approached within twenty-five miles of Ajuddhan.” Who 
shall say that Ajuddhan was in existence even ten centuries after the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian ? It is nearer to the Sutlaj at the present time than it 
ever was before, and the distance is eight miles and a half. In the last century it 
was twenty-five miles distant. See note farther on. 
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it remains sticking in tbe brandies of the trees [which are submerged 
during the inundations] arid appears like the nests of birds in them. 
The united waters bend to the westward 162 from the city or town of Aror 
[jjjt — the Aldor— of others] in the middle of the territory of 
Sind, and are received into the Nahr-i-Mihran or Mihrau River, which 
flows slowly through the midst of the country, and forms a number of 
islands [i. e. } the waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
the lands between are islands] until the river reaches Mansuriyat 
as he always spells the word in the original]. This city is 
situated among the branches of the river, and from that place the river 
unites with the ocean by two channels. One is near the town of Lo- 
bar a ni [ ], 163 and the other bends round towards the east in th© 

confines of Kaj [ Kacbchh— ], and is called the Sind Shakar 

cL* — Sind-Sagarah — ] 5 which means The Sea of Sind. 
* * * The river Sarasat [ ] unites with the ocean to the east of 

Suminath .” 164 This last named river is, of course, the Saraswati, which 

16S This is not given in the printed text. 

163 In another place, Bu-Rihan, immediately after referring to Loharanl at the 
month of the Nahr-i-Mihran, where it unites with the ocean, says, that, “ from 
Bazanah [ also tyj and &J Jj J in other MSS., and in copies of Rashid-nd-DiVa 
work], between south and west, is the city of Anhal-warah [ ~ and 

], distant slxt y farsangs ; and from Suminath, on the sea, fifty. From Anhal- 
warah or Nahal-warah towards the south is Lao-des or Lar-des or tritySI], 

the kasbahs [bazar towns] of which are Bahzuj or Bahru j [ or ], and 

Dhanjurd or Rhanjura [ or ], distant forty-two farsangs, Both 

these places are on the sea-shore east of [ or 1 Tana]. This is what Elliot 

reads “Baniya” at page 27, “ Bilha [Bama] ” at page 37, “Bania” pages 39 and 
40, “Tana” and “Bhati” at page 61, and “Bama” at pages 77 and 79. From 
Bazanah to the west is Multan, fifty far sang s distant La distance which will not suit 
Guzarat] ; and from Bhati or or j for it is written in as 

many different ways] fifteen far sang s. From Bhati south-west [south-easi in one 
copy] fifteen farsangs, is Aror, Arro, Aro, or Udar ~ 3$ ~ ] meant, 

probably, for or [[foreigners, it will be remembered, always leave out the * 
in Hindi words] . Bhati lies between two branches of the Sind Rud [not the Nahr- 
i-Mihran, it will be observed], thence twenty farsangs to Bahman-no Mansuriyat ; 
and from thence to Loharani, which is the mouth of the river [he mentions two 
months in the text above : this was the western month at that period] ; where it 
empties itself, is distant thirty farsangs*” Compare also Elliot, Yol. I, page 61, who 
says, at page 68, that this “ Naraya ” as he read it, and which his Editor altered 
into Nar&na, is “ the capital of Guzerat,” but, in the original, the word is “ 
and in different copies. 


I 64 * See page 182. 
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falls into il^e sea near Pattan Som-nath, not the classical river, the tri- 
butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the sacred river of the 
Brahmans. 

In another place he states, that, “ from Bazanah [ — also written 

and aj \y in different MSS.] where roads branch off to the west, is 
Multan, distant fif vy farsangs, and to Bhati [ u%- 166 — also written 

165 The place called “ Bhati ” above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls “Bama” 
where the country is “ a marine strand and whatever may be its correct name, 
whether Bazanah, as Bu-Rihan writes it, be the capital of Ghizarat or not (but Anhal- 
Wayah was its ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea coast, 
between the mouth of the Mihran of Sind and Kathiawar, and this evidently was 
Elliot’s idea when writing about it as “ the capital of Guzerat.” Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of the volume referred to, written by the Editor, 
Mr. Dowson, it appears that Elliot considered it, “ one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this ‘‘marine strand” in 
the North-Western Provinces!] from the pages of Bfrunl.” He thought it to be 
represented by the modern Narwar , and entered into details in support of this view, 
but he was unable to account for its being called the capital of Gnzerat.” 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and, 
says : “ I have identified Guzerdt with Bairdt^ or the ancient Matsya. * * * Eirishta 
[i. e.j “Briggs?”] gives these two names as Kairdt and Ndrdfn, which he says, 
were two hilly tracts, overrun by Mahmud of Ghazni. Now Guzerdt and Kairdt are 
only slight corruptions of Bairdt, when written in Persian characters; and Ndrdin 
and Nardna are still slighter alterations of Ndrdyana , which is the name of a town 
to the north-east of Bairdt See also pages 394, 5, and 6 of Elliot’s Yol. I. 

Now let us see how u Guzerdt ” and “Kairdt” look so much like “ Bairdt ” 

in Persian characters : — ^ )}$ - and how very much alike are “Nar- 

din ” “Nardna” and “ Ndrdyana” There is not very 

much similarity here, I think : at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 
A i J3'? Bazdnah . 

But alas for these “ satisfactory ” identifications ! The names given by Eirishtah. 
in his Persian text are ^ j 3 J ^ - Nujs and Kirat, which refer to two darahs north 
of Jaldl-dbad and the river of Kabul, in the Kafiristan, no less than eleven degrees 
farther north ! The mistake respecting them I pointed out in my “ Translation of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasirl,” page 77 ; and I have also given an account of Amir Mahmud’s 
expedition to those darahs in my Notes on Afghanistan ” pages 134 and 135 , 
from the author from whom Eirishtah derived the information, and who wrote in 
the time of Amir Mahmud’s grandson, Sultan Earrukh-Zad. See also Elliot, vol. I, 
page 47, where the same darahs of Nur and J£irat, written “ NtiroMrat” as one word, 
are mentioned along with Lamghan north of Jalal-abad and the river of Kabul. 

According to Bu-Riljan, who mentioned this so called “ Nur ok Ir at” above refer- 
red to, this BazdnaJim OO farsm from Anhai-Warah, and we know 

where that is, and it is a long way from Lamghdn, and from Bairdt too. Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sind, also cannot be referred to here, because this Bhati is but 
20 farsangs =60 miles, north of Man?uriyah, and BO farsangs =90 miles from Loha- 
ram, at the mouth of the Mihran of Sind; and it is said that this place— Aro, Ador, 
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or or ls^ ° r C 5 ^ The town of the Bhatiah is evidently meant here] 
fifteen farsangs. From thence between south and west is Aro or Aim 
[jf in MS., perhaps Aror jjjf ?], distant fifteen farsangs . From (J&tf 
between two arms or branches of the Sind Rrid, is Bahman-no, or 
Bahman-no Mansuriyat, 166 distant 20 farsangs , from which Loharani, 
which is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty farsangs” 
Referring to other routes going from Kinnauj to the Mihran, he 
says, after mentioning Sunam, that, going north-west from thence 
[Kinnaaj] nine farsangs is Arat-hdr [^ A «s>>f also written Arat-huz 
- or Axlatt-hfir - ], then to or or jsr* ov 

yc o? j&sri* [which I will not attempt to speculate upon] six farsangs. 
From thence to Mandhiikdr [ j^Aolo ] the kasbah or bazar town of 
Lohawar, east of the river I'rawat [the Rawah or Rawf], eight farsangs ; 
then to the river Ghandrahah [ ] twelve ; then to Jihlam west 

of the Bihat [P MS. has <«£*& and printed text j eighteen farsatzgs ; 
from thence to Dahind [ or Wahind~o*Aj and ^4^-Waihind, 

in the printed text], the kasbah of Kandhar [Grandharah], which the 
Mughals 167 call Kara- Jang [ \y ] west of the A'b-i-Sind, twenty 
farsangs # # # Referring to the months of the Nahr-i- Mihran, he 
says : “ After this, you come to the lesser and greater mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the f-fjt ] Bawarij who are pirates, 
and Kach [Kachchh] and Summit. # * From Debal to Kohra’i or 

Kohara’i [ ^sb^ ] twe l Ye farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over]. 168 

etc.,— which is probably Addo of the maps,abont 60 miles east of Bhuj in Kachchh — 
is bat 15 farsangs —45 miles from “ Bhatf.” The places referred to here mostly He 
near the sea coast, Elliot’s “ Marine strand,” extending from the eastern mouth of 
the Mihran of Sind to Surath, the Saurashtrah of the Hindus — Kathiawap — and of 
this there can be no doubt. See page 258. 

166 See note 105, ante, page 196, and note 146, ante, page 216. These distances, 
if correct, would show this place — Bazanah — to be situated in the north-west 

corner of the present Jasal-mir state. 

16? The words “which the Mughals call 3£ara-Jang ” will not be found in Bu- 
Rihan’s text. Here we have Rashid-ud-Dm, not Bu-Rihan, for the simple reason, 
that, at the period the latter wrote, and for more than a century after, the Mughals 
were unknown to the Musalman writers. For more respecting this I£ara-Jang, see 
Tabakat-i-Na?irf,” page 1216; and compare Cunningham, “Ancient India,” page 
55. 

168 See ante page 206, and note 112. The overflow from the channel of the 
HaVra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
“ Kotri ” in onr maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
Hajamro mouth of the Indus is just thirty-four miles (or lately was : it may have 
changed considerably since the publication of the most recent maps) from the 
Kohra’i mouth to the north-west. Bawarij is the plural of a war-boat 

apparently, and certainly refers to boats or vessels. ■ 
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Al-Ibrisi, who wrote about 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.), nearly a 
century before the investment of UcicMi by the Mughals, says, that 
“ Saud-dr 169 [for Ohand-ur or Jand-dr P 4 s 9 is interchan gable with, and 
! often substituted for ( ch’ and by foreigners] is situated three days’ 

I , journey south of Multan, which is famous for its trade, wealth, and 
| extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihran above Samaid 
[Basraid of others]. 170 Going from Multan towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Tubaran. 171 
From Multan, as far as the neighbourhood of Mansuriyah, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah ( or Nu diyak, as the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Tubarant 
and Makran, Multan and Man§driyah, like the Barbar nomads. These 
Nudah s [Nddiyaks] have peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihran. They 
possess a fine breed of camels, particularly a sort called karah , like the 
camel of Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Khurasan, and other parts of Iran. *72 * # # 

The place chiefly frequented by the Nddahs [or Nudiyaks] for purposes® 
of trade and other matters is Kanda’il.” 

Al-Idrisi also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. " Going west,” lie says, “ from the mouth 
of the great Mihran [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mil 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirun, also on the west of the Mihran, 
is three days’ journey. 173 Nirun is about midway between Debal and 

169 This name occurs in an old map which I shall give farther on between Burin 
and Multan, and it would therefore seem that it was known in the early part of the 
last century ; and, from its position therein, appears to have been situated some- 
where about Nohar, or Islam- Kot of the present day, near the banks of the Hakra, 
or farther north. It seems to be identical with the town or city of Jand or Oh and 
mentioned ante , at pages 213-14. 

179 See ante page 216. 

171 This appears to refer to the southern parts of the great, elevated plateaus 
extending from a few miles east of the Indus to the high left bank of the Blab, 
and through which the rivers forming the Panj Xb, or Panch Nad, now cut their 
way, and which from what is known as the thal or &dr4«Chin&o west of the Ohin-ab, 
and bar and dhaiyd east of it. These elevated plateaus represent three distinct 
geological periods apparently, respecting which more will be found in the notice of 
the rivers farther on. 

m See ante page 217, where Ibn Haukal says much the same, and note 146. 

] 173 The position of Nirun is plainly shown in the old maps of the Masalik wa 

' Mamalik and Ibn Haukal, as well as from the description of its whereabouts in those 
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Marisuriyah, and persons going from one to the other cross the river 
here, Mrun is a place of little importance, but it is fortified. * * .* 

two works, and in others, including Al-Idrisi in the text above. Modern writers 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, but differ as to its whereabouts. 
Elliot fixes it at Jarak, while Cunningham prefers Haidar-abad. He says (“ Ancient 
India,” p. 279) “ the people still know it — Haidarabad— as Nirankot” but this re- 
quires confirmation. He also says, “ it was situated on the western bank of the 
river, # # # At present the main channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar- 
abad, but we know that the Phuleli or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to McMurdo, the change of the main stream [by which McMurdo 
means the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sagarah, not the “Phuleli”] to the westward of 
Haidarabad, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592 [Haigh previously quoted, 
says “ the change occurred only in the middle of the last century,” and he is per- 
fectly right], and was coincident with the decay of Nasirpur [Nasr-pur is the correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 7 51, or A. D. 1350.” 

The Nasr-pur here referred to, I may observe, lies some seventeen miles N. N. 
E. of IJaidar-abad, and was founded by Sultan Firuz Shah, the Khalj Turk ruler of 
Dihli ; while the place referred to by Elliot (“ Indian Historians,” Yol. I, p. 216) as 
being a place of great importance as early as the time of Dudah, the Sumyah, who 
was contemporary with Sultan ’Abd-ur- Rashid of Ghaznin, some three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Nasir-pur in the south- 
-east of Sind. It was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Badshah’s time, and 
gave name to one of the five sarkdrs into which the territory dependent on Thathah 
was divided. It was here that the same Sulfcan founded a fort on the banks of the 
Sankrah [Hakra], on his advance against Thathah the last time from Guzarat. 

Cunningham continues : “ As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl [Gladwin's 
translation ?] as the head of one of the subdivisions of the province of Thatha, the 
main channel of the Indus [the main channel, as I have before mentioned, was the 
Hakra] must have flowed to the eastward of Nirun Hot or Haidarabad at as late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar.” I may observe that Abu-l-Fazl’s 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Badshah’s reign, and that 
Na§ir-pdr (a different place from Nasr-pur) was, as stated above, the name of the 
most south-easterly sarkdr of the Thathah province, one of the seven mahalls of 
which was Nasir-pur, giving name to the sarkdr, and that Amar-Kot was another. 
In this part a small fortified town was also founded by Sultan Eirdz Shah, the Khalj 
Turk, on his advance from Gondhal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to the writer previously quoted, 
Nirun Kot with “Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Helai in its neighbourhood, as 
that in which the fleet of Muhammad Kasim [Muhammad, son of Rasim, is meant, 
the latter having been dead for years] lay,” but Cunningham adds that “the Kinjur 
lake has no communication with the Indus,” and thus he disposes of Jarak “identi- 
fied by Elliot and others ; but Elliot says (Yol, I, p. 400) : “ I am disposed to place 
Nirun at Helai, or Helaya, a little below Jarak. # * * Lakes abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, and are large enough, especially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
Kasim’s fleet.” 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to the recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been of adamant 
instead of hour-glass sand and mud, and had not changed in the space of eleven. 
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Prom it to Mansuriyah is a little more than three days’ journey. Man- 
suriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mihran, but it is at a distance 

much less twenty- three centuries is sufficiently absurd, but it is still greater when, 
from his own authorities (page 157), the fleet of boats of Muhammad was sent up the 
Sind-Sagar (or Wahind Sagarah as stated in the Ohach-Namah. See note 181, page 
231), that is, the Hakra or Wahindah, mis-called the “Karra” in the maps and 
Gazetteers, and that it flowed some seventy-fir© miles east of this “ Helai ” and the 
“ Kin jar lake,” and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther onl, 
changed during that period from west to east and back again, and how many lakes 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood — a keen observer and experienced surveyor — says in his work (“ Journey to 
the Oxus ”) respecting this, that, “In the neighbourhood of Vikkar is the imbedded 
hull of a Dutch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen guns, affording proof, if any were 
wanting, of the ever-changing course of the Indus. It is in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. The whole country from Kach’h to Karachi is 
alluvial, and none of its spontaneous productions^ the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
exhibit the growth of a, century . Higher up the course of the river, where its channels 
are more permanent, this tree attains a large size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, our conclusion would appear legitimate, the soil at both places being the 
same, 

<f Could the northern apex of the delta be as easily fixed as its triangular sides 
can be defined, we might then venture to speculate on the probability of Alexander 
having visited Kaoh’h or Gujerat. * * * But, as before observed, the absence of 
tangible localities involves us in a maze of doubt; and hence our deductions are 
oftener the result of fancy than sound inference. 

“The old Dutch-built vessel mentioned above affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day were not more accessible than at present.. * ,# * 
We have tolerable evidence that the Indus has never been more or less navigable 
than we now find it to be. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, said, “ At present 
the commerce of T’hat’hah, which was formerly great, is much diminished, as the 
mouth of the river is always getting worse, and the sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for a passage,” pp. 2—3. 

“ In a mud basin undergoing continual change, such as the valley of the Indus 
south of the mountains, it is almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
for indications of the Grecian general’s march,” p. 20. 

As to the apex of the delta, there can be very little doubt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was between Bahman-abad, and the range of lime stone hills running down, 
from Aror, and where the Mihran of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. 

To return to the previous subject, however, after this digression One thing 
appears conclusive, namely, that as the distance between Bahman-abad and Nfrun 
was rather more than between Nirun and Debal, its site must be looked for some 
thirty-five or forty miles south of the modern Haidar-abad, and about the same 
distance east of Thathah ; and in the Sindi accounts of the founding of Haidar-abad 
there is no mention of its being founded on the site of Hirun. Al-Idrisi says Hi run 
lies about half way between Man§driyah and Debal, that it is three days’ journey 
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from the river. It is on the west of the principal branch, which flows 
from the direction of Kalari, a town one day’s journey from Mansuriyah, 

between the latter place and Nirun, and that people going from thence to Mansuriyah 
cross the river at Manjabari (which lay about mid- way between the two places). 
Ibn Haukal, on the other hand states, that the country of Nirun is rather nearer to 
Mansuriyah than to Debal ; and, in another place, that while it is sis days 5 journey 
from Mansuriyah to Debal, it is but two days 5 journey between Nirun and Debal, 
In the map contained in the Masalik wa Mamalik, and also in Ibn Haukal’s map, 
Nirun is some distance from the banks of the great river, and Manjabari intervenes 
about midway between it and Bahman-abad. But between the time that Al-Idrisi 
and Ibn Ilaukal wrote, a period of about one hundred and eighty years, great changes 
appear to have taken place, since the latter says that “ the Mihran passes on 
towards Nirun, and then flows to the sea. 55 See farther on about the second great 
transition of the courses of tbe river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78, 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has the heading “ Tatala or Niranhot” which, 
as before noticed, he identifies with tlaidar-abad, and the “ Pattala of Arrian, 55 but at 
page 236 be considers that <{ another name 55 appears to have “ a confused reference 
to Mrunhot It is confused enough truly. This name is “ the Piruz of Istakhri, 
[the Istakhari], the “ Kannazbtir 55 of Ibn Hankal, and the “ Mrab4z 55 of Edrisi 
[Al-Idrisi] j” and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, he considers that their 
“ unknown city 55 will accord exactly with that of Nirankob. “Debal” he says, 
<£ I will hereafter identify with an old city near Ldri-bandar [at page 279 he says 
Ldri-bandar is its probable position], and Manhdbari [Manjabari P] with Thatha 
Had Ibn IJaukal’s map contained in Elliot’s volume given all the names, as in that 
of the Masalik wa Mamalik, which I have appended to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called “ Firabuz,” “ Kannazbur, 55 and “ Piruz,” 
lay midway between Darak and Manjabari, <and between Nirun and Debal, but a 
little nearer to the latter and about north of Debal, while Nirun lay more to the 
north-east from Debal ,• and the place in question, “ Firabuz, 55 or whatever it may 
be, was a town of Mukran, whereas Nirun was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. The name of this place is written in a variety of ways in the 
different authors, but in the Masalik wa Mamalik, in Ibn Haukal, and Al-Idrfsf, it is 

&J&*' UJ^J 3 ■ iDjty* ~ KV&f* and jjjX, but by what means 

it is managed to get Kannazbur, Kannazpur,” and “ Kinarbur 55 out of it, is beyond 
my comprehension and how the 4 n 5 becomes doubled. 

It is clearly stated that Nirun lay on the road from Debal to Mansdriyab, the 
position of which two places there is no doubt about. Then, that between Debal 
and Mansuriyah is six days’ journey. Thus we can compute by actual measurement 
within a few miles, to be about one hundred and twenty miles as the crow flies, or 
about twenty miles, to the day’s journey. The Istakhari. the Masalik wa Mamalik, 
Ibn Haukal, and Al-Idrisi, all say that NirCtn lay between Debal and Mansuriyah, and 
that Nirfln was three days’ journey from each. It is likewise stated, that from 
Arma’il (the Hormara of the maps) to Debal is also six days’ journey, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Mansuriyah as from Debal to Arma’il.” 
This being determined. Ibn Haukal says, that from Debal to this “ Kannmb4r is 
four days’ journey [“ fourteen days,” as in Elliot is an error or a misprint for 
“four”], consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one-third less than to 
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where it separates into two branches, the principal branch flowing 
towards Man^uriyah, and the other north- west- wards as far as Sharusan 
[Sadusan or Siw-istan] when it turns westwards and re-unites with 

Arma’il. He then says that from V Kaimazbur ” to Manjabari or Manchabari is 
two days’ journey. Al-Idrlsl says that Manjabari or Manchabari is three days’ journey 
from Sharusan [Sfw-istan, the modern Sihwan], and this we know the exact position 
of, and therefore Manjabari or Manchabari was the same distance from Sihwan as 
Nirun was from Debal and Mansuriyah. He also says that it is six days’ journey 
from Sharusan or Slw-istan to “ Flrabuz,” the f< Kannazbur ” of Ibn Hau^al [I give 
the names as mentioned in Elliot and quoted by Cunningham, because the originals 
are anything but “ Kannazbur,” .*.* Kinnazbur,” “ Flrabuz ” or u Plruz,” as may 
be seen above], and that in going from Debal to u Flrabaz ” the road passes by 
Manjabari. He also says that “ Flrabuz ” belongs to the province of MuJcr&n, that is, 
that it was close to the Sind border. Elliot in his version of Ibn Haukal, vol. I, pp. 
33-34, has “ Kabryun [Kannazbun] ” for this same place, which he also says is “ in 
Mukran.” 

Cunningham supposes <c Manhabari,” as he calls it, to be Thathah, but as he 
“ identifies 55 Debal as Lari-bandar, which were two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart — twelve farsangs , or thirty-six miles or more, according to Bu-Rihan — - 
we may be permitted to be dubious on the subject ; and after identifying Nirun with 
<( Haidarabad,” he “ would suggest,” that the first of the three names, Tiruz , 
Kannezbur , and Firabtiz (which Elliot identifies with “ Funjgoor”) all of which 
refer to one place, <{ might possibly be intended for Nirtin, and the other two for 
Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original Arabic characters required for these two 
readings are very slight.” I will show how slight they are. Nirun and Nirun Kot 

are written c ~ , “ Firm “ Kannazbur ; “ Firabuz ” 

— All these are very much like each other certainly. A few lines under he 
continues : “ comparing Biladuri’s [the Balazarfs extract in Elliot] Kizbun with Ibn 
Haukal’ s Kannazbur [see also his note to p. 287], and Edrisi’s Firabuz, I think it 
probable they may he intended for PunjgUr, as suggested by M. Remaud.” 

The position of this many named place with respect to Arma’ll the “ Hormara” 
of the maps, Debal, Manjabari or Manchabari on the Mihran (from which it was two 
days’ journey), the great mouth of that river, and Nirun, would be some eighteen 
miles north-north-east of Jarak, but “Punjgoor” of Elliot, and “ Panjgfir ” of 
Cunningham, in Mukran, and only three hundred and seventy miles farther west-north* 
west, is totally impossible. With regard to Manjabari or Manchabari, there is a 
place called Manjhand in the maps, close to the Railway on the west bank of the 
Indus, just half-way between Kotrl and Sihwan, fifty-nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, hut the distance from Debal would be too great. 
See the old’ Arab map, where Manjabari or Manchabari, written without diacritical 

points, is marked. 

To the south of Haidar-abad, in the plain close to where the Fulaili branch of the 
Indus used a few years hack to unite with the Guni, the country for miles round is 
covered with broken bricks and the ruined foundations of large buildings. Tradi- 
tion says that a large and flourishing city once covered the plain and extended as 
far as the range of limestone hills on the extreme northern part of which, some 
eighteen miles farther north, Haidar-abad stands. Hereabouts the site of Ni'run-kot 
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the main river, and forms after that but one stream . 174 This junction 
occurs twelve mil [miles] below Mansuriah.. The river then passes 
on to Nirun, and subsequently unites with the ocean . 176 Mansuriah is 
accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Mrun, Sharusan, 
Chandiir, Baniyah, Kalari, Atri, Basmfd, Multan , 176 etc. 

“ Bor 177 lies on the bank of the Mihran. which flows west of that city 
[or town]. It compares with Multan in size. From it Basmid is three 
days’ journey, Atri four days’, and Kalari two. The last-named place 
is on the west bank of the Mihran, is a well fortified town, and carries 
on a brisk trade. Kear it the Mihi*an separates into two branches, the 
largest branch [i. e, the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 
the vicinity of Mansuriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 
runs north-west, then north, and afterwards towards the west . 178 The 
branches again unite about twelve mil [miles] below Mansuriyah. Kalari 
is some distance out of the main route, but is much frequented for 
trading purposes. It is distant from Mansuriyah a long days’ journey of 
forty mil [miles], and from Sharusan [Siw-isfcan or Sadusan] three days’ 
journey. Sharusan is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 
its abundant productions, and its profitable trade. From thence, distant 


might be sought for. Then again there are the ruins near “ Shakhr-pur, of the 
maps, some thirty miles westwards from Thathah, and the extensive ruins near Badm, 
about thirty-three milos west of that again. The ruins at this place are similar to 
those of Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at the same time. The ruins near Badm may be those of Manjabarx, and 
those near t{ Shakhr-pur *’ may be the remains of Hirfin Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilab ; but there is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti- 
quity than that known as Shah Bandar. 

1741 See Bd-Rihan’s account above, who also mentions two mouths. 

175 It is stated in the Tarikh of Hafiz Abru, which is a compai’atively modern 
work, but held in great estimation, and completed about 829 H. (1425 A. D.j, that, 
u The source of the river Sind is on the skirts of the mountains of Kash-mir [north 
of), and runs from the western side of those mountains into the territory of Man- 
suriyah, its course being from north to south, and near the end of its course bends 
towards the east, and enters the sea of Hind. The river Jamd [the Jhilam] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, but on the south side. It runs from north to 
south, and enters the land of Hind. *-* * In the neighboui'hood of Multan it unites 
with the Sind river, which falls into the ocean. The Bvah is a large river, which 
rises on the east side of the mountains of Kash-mir, flows through the territory of 
Luhawar [Lahor], and from thence to U'ehehh, and falls into the ocean in the coun- 
try of Kambayah.” The chronicler, no doubt, meant the tract adjacent to Sorath 
or Saurashtra, between it and Sind, the river separating the two tracts of country ; 
and he referred to the Hakra or Wahindah of which the Biah was still a tributary, 

1,6 Others consider Multdn to bo dependent on Hind. 

177 The word is or Ror - )jj, it appears written with ^ in MSS. 

178 See Ibn Hanltal, page 215. 
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three days’ journey, is Manjabari, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and run- 
ning water. * # * It is two days’ journey from Debal. 179 * * * 
Among the places of Hind, touching upon Sind, are Famhal, is° 
Sindan, Saimur, etc.” He mentions , likewise certain maritime isles, 
referring, no donbt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ban, or great 
marsh, between the months of the Mihran and Kachehb. 

The Kazwini, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
us very much information respecting the rivers of these parts, but he 
says, that “ The Nahr-i-Mihrm [that is the Ab-i-Sind. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the affluents of the 
Jihun take their rise,” and, that “the Nahr- i-Mihran flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another Nahr from 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [south-westwards], 
and fall into the sea of Mrs. A branch having separated from the 
Nahr- i-Mihran, encircles Mansuriah, and makes it like unto an island.” 
The territory immediately about Mansuriyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Masalik wo Mamalik map. 

In another place, quoting from the Istakhan, already noticed, he 
says : “ The Istakhari states, that the Nahr-i - Mihran rises at the back 
of the mountain [range] oat of which the affluents of the Jihun issue. 
It then appears near Multan, on the boundary of Samandiir [ 
and, having passed under [below] Mansuriyah, unites with the sea to the 
east of Debal.” 

In another place the Kazwini mentions Hudiyah or Nucliah, which 
he says, “ is an extensive tract of country in Sind, containing numer- 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
wealth ; and most of the cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce], # # They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 

of which is not found elsewhere. They are taken into Khurasan and 
Mrs to breed from.” 

Another geographical work, the Murasid-ul-I’tila, plainly states, 
that “ Debal is a wmll-known town [or city] on the shore of the sea 
of Hind, and a place of considerable trade, near which place, likewise, 
the rivers of Labor and Multan, empty themselves into the ocean.” 

We may now gather further information respecting these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of the ’Arab conquerors, but they double up 

179 Tlie name of this place is generally written Dibal by the old geographers and 
historians, but, as the name is evidently derived from Debal or Dewal — an idol- 
temple— -the mode of spelling given above is the more correct. 

130 I leave it as it is written. This is the word of which Elliot makes “ Kam- 
baya.” t'bV:- 
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events, so to say, considerably, Ahmad, son of Yahya-al-Balazari, 
author of the F tn Ah-u l-Bala dan, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian. 131 He brings down events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.). 
He does not appear to have actually visited Sind; for his work is a 
general history of the conquests of the ’Arabs, but he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind ; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by Al-Mas’udi and Ibn H auk al, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. He died in 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in Tabari’s chronicle respecting the ' 
conquest of Sind. All he says is, that, “ during the Khilafat of Wah'd, 
son of ’Abd-ul -Malik, many victories were gained ; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hindustan was conquered by Muham- 
mad-i-Abu-l-Kasim,” and this is all. Sind he included in Hind or 
Hindustan. 

The Balazarx says, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-s.tan by way of Arma’il, 182 which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea-port, of Sind 3 and the nearest point from thence 
[Arma’il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a budh, the name 
given by the ’Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor- 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
hudh a large red flag waved from a tall staff, which was struck by one of 
the halistas of the ’Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad moved to Mrtin or Niriin Kot, 183 which 

181 The 0 h.ach Namah, however, may be considered equally early, as it contains 
the accounts related by actual actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son. See note 185. 

188 This well known place in the history of Mukran and Kirm&n, Elliot, in his 
“ Indian Historians” invariably miscalls “ Annabel” just as he miscalls Kanda’ii 
“ Kanddbel,'* and “ Kanddbhel” in most places, but “ Kanddil” in a few others. 
It is, apparently, what Masson calls “ Hormara,” 

IBS The Oliaoh Namah says, that, after possessing himself of Debal, he despatched 
his halistas on boats which went up the river which they call the Sind Sagar [that 
is, the main branch of the Hakra or Mihran of Sind] towards Nirun Kot, but went 
himself with his army towards Sisam, and when he reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capture of Debal from Amir Hajjaj which was dated 
Rajah, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.). 

An ’Arab who was present, quoted in the Oh ach Namah, states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Debal to the Hisar of Nirun, which was twenty-five farsangs 
(seventy-five miles) distant, and that on the seventh day he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Nirun, which was a grassy plain which they [the people] called Bala-har in 
the tract or district of Ro’i or Ru’f. At that period, the Ab-i-Sihun and the 

Mihran, had not reached it ; and the troops became much distressed for water, and 
began to complain. Muhammad having offered up prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-courses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled* 
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capitulated, Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mihran , 1841 which he crossed, and then 
took a place called Sahbazi [Sisam of the Qhach Nam ah, and Salim of 
others], after which he moved to the hanks of the Mihran. His object 
was to attack Bahman-abad, the place of greatest importance in that part 
of Sind ; but, before doing so, he had to detach part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-istan, which had previously been surrendered to him, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahman- 
abad, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at that time, the Mihran of 
Sind or Great Mihran, as some of the old writers call it, did not flow 
even so near to Siw-istan or Sadusan, as it did when the Masalik wa 
Mamalik and Ibn Haukal’s work were written, some two hundred years 
after these events ; for, according to the maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passed some distance east of it . 185 Had this not 

When Ra’e Dahir heard of the fall of Debal, he made light of it, saying that it 
was “a place merely inhabited by low people and traders ; and he directed his son, 
Jai Sinha, to leave a Samanl [Priest] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-abad.” Nirun was surrendered to the * Arabs by the Samani in ques- 
tion. 

The Qhach Namah states, that, “ in the night following the fall of Debal, one 
Jdhfn, by name, got his women over the walls, and on arriving outside, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had been sent by Ril’e Dahir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they reached a cutting or small channel of the Mihran, which 
they call Gar Mittl [Gay Mitti] on the east side of the Mihran. Prom thence Jahm 
sent an elephant to convey the news of the fall of Debal to Dahir, who enquired 
what village Jahm had reached j and he was told that “ he had reached “ Gar 
Mitti,” that is to say u Kul-i-Shor ” [village of Misfortune or Calamity”]. 

184) This may refer to the western branch of the Mihr&n of Sind, which, near 
Kalarf, some forty miles above Bahman-abad, turned to the north-westwards, and 
then south again, but more probably refers to one of the old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, which flowed between Siw-istan and Bahman-abad, noticed 
farther on. According to the Qhach Namah this river was called the Kunbh. 

185 After halting some days at Nirun and suffering for want of forage, that place 
was given up, and Muhammad, leaving a Shahnah or Commissioner there, moved 
towards “ the fortress of Siw-istan, situated to the west of the Mihran on the sum- 
mit of a hill.” He determined that he woakl reduce this stronghold first, and 
having set his heart at rest respecting that part of Sind, on his return from thence 
he would make preparations for crossing that river, and attacking Dahir. Elliot 
has u re-cross” but as he had not crossed it, he needed not to re-cross, 

I may mention here, that the Qhach Namah, which is taken from 'Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of persons who were present along with the Amir, ’Imad- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Kasim, and who had related the events to their 
descendants some years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, nearly four hundred years after the BaMzari wrote 
his work, just one hundred and thirty-fivo years after the invasion of Sind. The 
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been the case, and had no other great obstacles existed, which there did, 
he might have crossed and taken his whole force to Bahman-abad from 


original was probably written before the Balazan wrote. It states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Nfrun stage by stage until he reached a place called Mauj or Moj 
[ ] ? which others call Bharaj or Bahraj [ £ jf ^ ]> the same place as is mentioned ; 

at page 215, and which also appears in the old ’Arab map, thirty farsangs from 
Kfrun, and that there was stationed a Malik on the part of Bajhra, son of Ohandar, 
Ea’e Dahir’s uncle. Then the account passes at once to Sfw-istan, the people of 
which — those interested in trade and in saving themselves only — were desirous of 
submitting, bat Bajhra would not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. # # # “ Muhammad, son of Kasim, took np a position before the Registdn 
[sandy tract or desert] gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen, and, from, or on, the north side, the 
ju’e Sind — the Ab-i-Sind — did not, in former times, flow.” That is to say, at the 
time the narrator was referring to. There is not a word about any “ selected 
ground,” nor any t{ Sindhu Rawal.” Elliot mistook (J/f. for His version of 

the Oliach Hamah is very imperfect, or carelessly done j and to understand Muham- 
mad’s movements in Sind, and the events which happened at that time, the Qhacli 
Namah requires to be properly and faithfull} r translated. 

These operations against Sfw-istan must have been carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A. D , but all the dates are more or less confused. 

After some days investment, and the failure of an intended night attack upon 
the ’Arab camp before the Begistdn, Gate, Bajhra, under cover of the night, fled by 
the Koh-i-Shamalf [North Hill] Gate, crossed the river [not the Mihran : that was 
a long way off], and did not tarry until he had reached the boundary of Biidiyah, east 
of the river. At that time, the ruler of the Budiyah territory was Kakah, son of 
Kotal, whose residence was the fort of Sisam on the bank of the Kunbh.” 

From this it would seem that there were two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of the two names, which is most probable, because Sisam, the Sahban 
and Silam of others, is the place which the ’Arabs reached from Nirun on their way 
to Siw-istan. 

After the flight of their governor, the people of Siw-istan were allowed to 
surrender. 

Elliot says that “ Seisan, a village on Lake Manchur may be the place here 
called Sisam.” There is a place, so called, in some comparatively recent maps, but 
such is not to be found in the “ Indian Atlas ” map from the most recent surveys. 
Sisam, however, as the context shows, was a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Lake Manohhar. 

Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar, one of the historians of Sind, makes a statement worthy 
of record here. He says, that the tract of country west of the Mihran [as it flowed 
in his day] dependent on Siw-istan, is called by the Fukaha-i-Islam [Doctors of Law 


and Divinity] by the name of U’shar , because the Jinnah people [sic in MSiS., 

possibly meant f or Ohinnah] submitted of their own accord to the Musalmans, on 
which account, according to the Shara\ the legal tribute they were liable to, was 
one-tenth ; whereas, if they had been reduced by foi’ce of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been one -fifth. 
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Siw-isfcan, instead of haying to return to Nir&n for that purpose. He found 
it impossible, however, to get to Bahmau-abad from thence for various 
reasons, as related in the Qhaoh Naniah ; for he had previously despatched 
his battering ranis up the Sind Sagar towards Mrun, on the west side 
of the estuary of which, at the distance of about six miles, Bahman-abad 
was situated, as stated by the Balazari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings about in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we can form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred ; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and in much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. 

The Balazari takes us, at once to Sadusan or Siw-istan, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct ; but another work, the Jami’- 
ut-Tawarikh, says, that, “ the fortress of Salim 186 was first captured, and 
then Sadtisan or Siw-istan surrendered. Its affairs having been disposed 
of, and an ’Arab officer left in charge of it, Muhammad, son of Kasim, pre- 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mihran by a bridge of boats which 
he had caused to be constructed. 18 ? But the writers do not mention the 

136 The Sahban of the Balazari, and Sisam of the Qhaoh Namah. 

187 Some considerable time elapsed before Muhammad conld cross the Mihran. 
After the capitulation of Siw-istan, be, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force moved with his army against Sisam, and reached a place called Nidhahah 
|- another MS. — Nidhan] on the banks of the Kunbh. The chief 

priests of the Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikranah or Akranah on the 
Gang, which they call A-dwand Bihar (See “ Tabakat-i-Msiri ” page 491, and Ap- 
pendix D, page xxvi) incited the lianas of the Jats of Budhiyah, and Kakah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on the ' Arab camp. They made the attempt, Kakah 
sending a thousand men with them, but it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kakah 
submitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen. After this affair Muham- 
mad appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days ; the infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captured. Bajhra, son of Ohandar, and uncle’s son of 
Daliir, with liawats and Thakurs, who were his dependents and followers, there fell, 
along with Bajhra; while others fled to Upper-most Budhiyah [j* i ^ ], and 

some to the fort of Bhatlur [ ], between Saluj and Kanda’il. 

About this time Muhammad received orders from Amir Hajjaj, saying, that it 
was necessary for him to leave other places alone, and to return to Niriin, and make 
arrangements for crossing the Mihran and reducing Dahir, and when that was 
effected, the strongholds and provinces would naturally fall into his hands. Muham- 
mad accordingly returned towards Nirun, and, on his way, happened to halt “ near 
the fortress situated on the hill (hoh) of Nirun, adjacent to which was a lake,” the 
praises of which he gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake is that called 
the Sonhari Dhand, and the ruins of the fort are on the north side of it. The Jam, 
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difficulties he had to encounter, the delay in obtaining boats, the want 

Tamachi, one of the Sammah rulers, is said to have subsequently occupied it. See 
ante note 173. Muhammad gave Amir Hajjaj an account of his recent proceed- 
ings, and that he “ had reached the bank '(lab) of the Ab-i-Sihdn, which they call 
Mihran, at a halting place which lay in the tract of country around Budhiyah, and 
opposite to the fortress of Laghrur or Baghrur or ], which is situated on 

that river [on the east bank] and belonging to the territory of Dahir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisam ; but, in accord with his commands, he had returned, and awaited 
further instructions, which he hoped to get soon,” as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was “ near to the Dar-ul-EMafat.” He probably meant nearer than 
Siw-istan was. 

With all this before him, Elliot, in his work, confounds Baghrur with Nfrun, 
while it is certain that the place in question lay east of the Mihran, and Nh-dn on the 
west, as is plainly stated. See vol. 1, page 163, where lie has, “ opposite the fort of 
Baghrur (Nivun), on the Mihran. * * * This fort is in the country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor. * * * The forts of Siwistan and Sisam hare been 
already taken,” etc. 

His accounts of Muhammad’s movements preparatory to crossing the Mihran 
in his extract from the Qh.’ich Namah, is hopelessly confused. He says (page 166) : 
“ Muhammad Kasim [this is how he writes the father’s and son’s names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, and was apprehensive lest Rai Dahir 
might come to the banks of the Mihran with his army, and oppose the transit. He 
ordered Sulaiman bin Tihan Kuraishi to advance boldly [here a sad mistake has been 
made, and the words “ towards Baghrur” have been rendered “ to advance boldly ” 
mistaking JU™ for pride, } haughtiness ,* etc.] with his troops against the fort 

in order that Puff, son of Dahir, should not be able to join his father [In a note he 
says : MS. A. is faulty, but seems to say “ the fort of Aror.” He was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulaiman accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also the 
son of ’Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 500 men, by which Akharn might be ex- 
pected to advance [this refers to a place, not a man. See his work page 362], in 
order to cover Gandava [sic.] and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of JSfxrun to 
keep open the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab bin 
? Abu-r-rahman was ordered to command the advance guard, and keep the roads clear. 
[This Mus’ab, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahman, us-Sakaff, was a kinsman of Muhammad]. 
He placed Namana bin Hanzala Kalabf in the centre with a thousand men ,* and 
ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief 
of Bait [sio] ,* and the Bheti [Bhati?] Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni, who had 
made-submission and entered the ’Arab service, were told to remain at Sagara and 
the island of Bait” 

We all know where Gandabah is, also that bet, not “ Bait,” means an island or 
rather, the delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was— the delta of the 
Mihran ; and what he has mistaken for “ Ghazni” along with his u Gandava ” is 
the word western, applied to the Jats on the western side of the Mihran as 

sharH Jats is applied subsequently to those on the east side. We also know for 
certain that Nirun lay between Debal and Mansdriyah, but nearer to the former 
and that Sagarah was two days’ journey from Debal on the east. Elliot likewise 
tells us, as does Cunningham, who follows him, that “ Gaudaba” was always called 
Kandabil in those days” Bee note 150, page 217. ' . 
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of food and forage, and the consequent loss of men and horses from 

If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be seen at a glance 
what nonsense this is. G-andabah is no less than fonr degrees of latitude farther 
north than where these operations took place, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihran, in the southern part of the present Haidar-abad Collectorate of Sind, 
and. between the present town of Jarak and the Puranah Bhorah, and farther north. 

The bet, or delta, at that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Patho 
hills and the present Wangah Bazar, if so far south. The object of these movements 
of Muhammad, son of I£asim, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass the western 
branch of the Mihran just above its junction with the main stream again, as in- 
dicated in the <e Masalik wa Mamalik” map. We must not judge of the lower part 
of the delta by what it is noio , but by what it was some twelve centuries since. See 
note 163, page 221. 

The account given in the Ohach Nam ah respecting Muhammad’s movements 
after his return from Siw-istan by command of Amir Hajjaj, contains so many im- 
portant geographical details, that I mast give a short abstract of them here. 

At the period in question, one of Ba’e Dalub’s “Maliks,” as they are styled in 
the Oh a ch Nam ah, held a Hisar or fort in the Bet or delta, on the Mihran, and ap- 
parently just below the junction of that branch of the river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahman-abad separated into two, and re-nnited with the eastern branch 
again some distance to the south of that city, and towards the sea coast. This Bet, 
it is stated, was situated on the east side of the Mihran on the margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an island formed by the Kunbh river. The Malik was called Basil, 
son of Sami. Muhammad was told that, if he could win him to his side, the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Mihran would he got over. 

Amir Irlajjaj, in his letters to Muhammad, containing excellent advice for his i: 

guidance, impressed upon him to choose a place where a strong bridge of boats might 
be constructed, and where the crossing place was flat and even. It was after this 
that Nirun was surrendered to him by its governor, who was continued in charge 
of it. In the mean time, some of the petty chiefs of the Bhati tribe, and others, began 
to submit to him ; and, at Nirun, an inhabitant of Debal, who was a native of Basrah, 
brought to him a Saimani or Priest, who, he said, could facilitate his crossing the A'b- 
i-Sind [sic. not Mihran]. In Muharram, 93 H. (October, 711 A. D.), Muhammad 
moved from his position — the last mentioned was the delightful place on the fco/i-i- 
Nirun, near the lake before refen-ed to — and arrived near the fortress of Ash-bahar 
( ), a place of great strength, with a determined garrison, the town, which 

lay on the west side, having been brought within the area of the defences by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a Shahnah or Commissioner 
left there. Prom thence Muhammad moved to the west bank of the Ab-i-Mihran, 
on the verge of the boundary of Bawar. This appears to have been one of the most 
important places in lower Sind, which Ohach had founded on the east bank of the 
great river, and near it was Jai-pur, which is constantly mentioned along with it. In 
the mean time, a chief named Mokah, the Bishayah, submitted to the ’Arab leader. 

He was brother of Basil, the then chief of the Bet , above refeiTed to, and between 
the two brothers and fcheir father, who sided with Basil, great hostility existed. For 
this the Bet was conferred upon him (nominally), and he was directed to collect 
boats for the proposed bridge, 

Muhammad wrote an account of these mattei’s to Hajjaj, and, soon after, moved 
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disease, and the months that elapsed in the mean time. Having effected 


to that part of the west bank of the Mihran which was opposite to Rawar [anal 
Jai-pur, and Mokah was sent to select a place for crossing. Bnt Hajjaj required “a 
map on paper, with the measures of the depth and breadth of the river, and the 
state of the banks for four farsanffs up and down stream at the place proposed” 
Daring this period, Ddhir’s people had surprised Sfw-istan, which had been left with 
but a few of his own ’Arab troops, and Muhammad had to detach 4,000 horse thither 
and secure it. This is what the Balazari refers to in the text above, as though that 
was the first capture of Siw-istan. & 

On hearing of Mokah’ s proceedings, and of his going over to the Masai mans 
Dftir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bet, to prevent the ’Arabs crossing and 
holding it. Jai Senha came [clown stream] with his troops, accompanied by boats bv 
the Kotkah branch, to the banks of the Mihran, to the fort of the Bet opposite’ to 
Muhammad’s position. p 

More than a month passed, want of food for themselves and their horses stared 
the ’Arabs in the face ; the horses fell ill, and such was the scarcity, that those which, 
became affected were killed and eaten. Boats were not forthcoming s and suspicion 
arose that Mokah was deceiving them. Hajjaj became angry at the delay, and com- 
manded that boats should be procnred by whatever means attainable, and sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and forage began to be 
brought in, bnt great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that Hajjlj had to 
send vinegar, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when sufficiently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. The cotton was to be soaked in water, and the 
vinegar solution given to the sick. Hajjaj further directed that the passage should 
be made at the Bet, wherever the Mihran was narrowest and the banks easy ; and 
if there was an island or hank in the channel, it was to be made use of, and' the" 
Crossing effected by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose. ’ 

Muljammad now broke up his camp, and marched into the district [or tract— 
namin'] of Sa'garah, belonging to the district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In the interim, the fcit 0 f 
Ita’i Dahir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs - 
and Muhammad, not desiring to be obstrncted in the construction, of the bridge of 
boats, and in crossing, detached 600 horse towards the fort of Baghrdr (on the op- 
posite side) to attract the attention of Fuff, Dahir’s son, there stationed ; also 500 
horse on the road to Akham [“Aghamanno” of Hughes, and “ Augoomanoo” of 
maps, on the Pur£nah D/iorah, 25 miles S. E. of HaidarabSd] to watoh the teTrit 
of Kandarah [_ This is Elliot’s “Gandava.” See also pages 166 and 362 of 

his work] ; while the Samani in charge of Nirdn (who had previously submitted to the 
’Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
were pushed forward to guard the road, while another hody of 1,500 more, and Mokah 
the Bisayah, Malik of the Bet, and the Tbiknrs of the Bhatfs and the western 
C Wir*] ■ Jats [this is the word read as “ Ghazni” by Elliot. See pages 167 and 507 
of his work], and the chief men of Sagarah, who have submitted,* were stationed in 
the jazimho? Bet ” The author, probably, was not aware that both words are of 
the same signification, one being Persian and the other Hindi. 

As soon as Muhammad reached the Jhim passage, he went to examine where the 
ford was narrowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable j and he cam© to a 
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the passage at last, without much opposition on the part of Dahir, son of 


stand opposite to the jazirah in question. Having satisfied himself, boats were 
brought, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastened to- 
gether. Dahir being aware of Mokah’s doings, had sent his son, Jai Senha (as before 
noticed) to hold the Bet, and he was directed not to trust the Bishayah, Sarband, who 
might be in communication with Mokah. On this, Basil, the latter’s brother, and his 
enemy, went to Dahir, and asked to he permitted to defend the Bet, as he and liis 
father had always been hostile to Mokah ; and he was sent, and directed to prevent 
the ’Arab army crossing, and the chief men of the Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Senha returned to his former post at Bawar. Basil, accordingly, 
effectually prevented the bridge from being finished and secured to the east bank ; 
so Muhammad had to have as many boats prepared and joined together on the west 
bank as would span the Mihran, troops were placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it touched the opposite bank exactly at the 
point where the enemy were collected to oppose the passage, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows among them, leaped on shore, formed up, 
and dispersed them ; while their comrades secured the bridge head with pegs -and 
stakes, and then they pursued the enemy to the very gate of Jkirn. One of the 
fugitives, however, managed to get* away, and, by dawn the next morning, reached 
Dahir’ s camp, and told the bad news. [See Elliot, page 167]. 

Then Muhammad addressed his army, and told them of the hardships and 
dangers they were about to encounter, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, but only three persons did, their reasons being deemed sufficient ; and 
the bridge being now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one man, who fell from the bridge aud was drowned. As soon as the passage had 
been effected, the army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
near the fort of the Bet, using great caution (as enjoined by IJajjaj), and intrenching 
the camp. From thence Mufiammad advanced towards Bawar until he reached Jai- 
pur, and between it and Bawar was an inlet or creek, and at the passage across, 
Dahir, who had reached the east side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre ; and Jai Senha was directed to oppose the further advance of the 
’Arabs, but he was overthrown with great slaughter. 

At this juncture, Basil, brother of Mokah, who had prevented the ’Arabs from 
completing their bridge and securing it to the east bank, Offered to submit; but, in 
oi’dor <c to preserve his honour,’’ ho asked the ’Arab leader to send a party of troops 
and capture him at a certain place, at the jk-e [canal or water-course] of Bar fur i 
or B atari, five far 8a Ms from the fort of Kunbh, whore he would be, under pretence 
c>f going to Dahir’ s presence. This was done, and then Mokah, his brother, was 
installed in the Bet. 

Muhammad was advised by both brothers, to move from where he then was to 
a place called Hara’i or N&r&ni ( tjfi- for Dahir was at ]Sa jijal< [a strange Sindf 
word with two ’Arabic oj; and, on well examining the country around, it was 
found that a large lake [long, narrow lake or dhcm (f] , which was impassable (on foot) ; 
intervened. Basil said it niust bo crossed ,* and he obtained boats, and the passage 
was effected, but still another inlet, dhtmd , or side channel, intervened between. 
Basil advised that the force should move another march farther up stream, towards 
Jai -pur on the. canal of Dadahah Wah, which is a village belonging to Bawar, and 
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Qi-acii, the rnler of the country, whose capital was Azov, he encountered 
Ra’e Dahir in battle, at the head of a considerable army with numerous 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over- 
thrown, and killed in the engagement. Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-abad, which was two far$angs m from 
where Mansdriyah was afterwards built, its subsequent site at the 
time being a jangal. The great mound, styled “ Thool [Tall] Depur 
Ghangra” of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-east of 
Bahman-abad is doubtless its site. At Bahman-abad the remains of Ra’e 


there halt, as Muhammad would then be parallel with Dahir’ s position, and from it, 
would be able to act either in front or rear of it, and on Dahir’ s baggage. He did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahah Wah, on which Dahir moved towards Rawar ; 
and having there deposited his servants and baggage, he came and took np a position 
where, between him and the ’Arab forces, only a far sang distance intervened. 
Muhammad, on this, moved nearer towards Dahir’s position until he had reached 
within half that distance from him. Fighting had gone on for three days, until, on 
the fourth, Dahir himself appeared in the field, and a severe conflict took place. 
Muhammad had detached 6,000 of his troops in advance, with directions to cross the 
channel, which on that day separated the two armies ,• but, finding that they were 
likely to be hard pressed, throngh the enemy having got an inkling of the move- 
ment, he moved to their support with the remainder of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on making a supreme effort, and did so. He had concentrated all his 
available forces, and the different tribes of Sind, including the sfoarK Jats — the Jats 
east of the Mihran— besides his own* troops, were posted in the rear in support. All 
was of no avail : the infidels were driven back with great loss ; and the Musalmans, 
that night, remained on the field, in the position they had gained. This was the 9th 
of Ramazan, 93 H. (19th June, 712 A. I).). On the following day, the 10th, Muham- 
mad harangued and exhorted his troops ['there was no “ Ichuthaf* to read. See 
Elliot, page 169] j the Arabs made a general attack upon Dahir and Ms forces ; and 
he was finally killed near the fort of Rawar, between the Mihran river and the canal 
of Dadahah Wah, in endeavouring to reach that fortress, and his troops were over- 
thrown with great slaughter, and pursued to the gates of that place. Jai Senha, son. 
of Dahir, and Rani Bn’i', Dahir’s sister, whom the latter had married, entered the fort 
of Rawar, and there shut themselves up ; but Jai Senha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting the enemy while life lasted. He was dissuaded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the hisdr of Bahman-abad, where he would 
be able to rally the forces of the country, and be able to make a stand against the 
Musalmans with more chance of success. He did so ; and Ram Ba’i, with some of 
Dahir’s Maliks along with her, remained in the fort of Rawar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls breached, and finally surrendered ,* but, before this was 
done, Rani Ra’l had ascended a funeral pyre, and joined her husband and brother. 

From this it will be seen, that a considerable time elapsed after the ’Arabs 
entered Sind before these events came to pass ; and, what is surprising, is, that these 
operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, at the present time, the 
rivers are in flood, and the country inundated, and yet no remark is made on the 
subject. 

183 A little over six miles. See note 105. 
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Dahir’s forces liad rallied ; and in the operations which ensued before 
that place fell, 20,000 men were slain on the part of the defenders. 189 

189 Mir Ma’sum here is quite at variance with the historians who wrote several 
centuries .'before him, and one of whom wrote not much more than a century after the 
events he records. Mir Ma’sum is brief, doubles op events, and thereby con- 
f uses 'them. . He makes Muhammad, son of Kasim, after the fall of Sfw-istan and 
Salim, reject the advice gitfen him to attack Bah man-abad first, and makes him 
march direct from Sfw-istan to Alor or Aror, which he did not do. He says he 
crossed “ the river 55 to the mauza? of Tahl-ti — — which, in two other copies of 
his work, is written and CpH* 0 — three or four huroh from Siw-istan. The first 

name, however, is correct, “The river ’’here cannot refer to “ the Mihran of 
Sind” (nor even to the branch which flowed towards it from Kalari), which passed 
upwards of forty miles farther east at the period in question, in which direction 
Ivalari lay, but to what is called the Ivtmbh in the Ohach Narnah. There is still a 
mauza’ called Tahl-ti about seven miles north of Siw-istan or modern Sihwan, on the 
east side of the river which we call the “ Western Kara,” whose channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branch of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind; and at that period, it 
may have been known as the Kumbh or Kunbh, or river of the Kumbh or Kunbh. 
These words, or signify, ‘a water-pot,’ or ‘vessel,’ in Sanskrit; and 

whether we can connect those meanings with the Lake Manchhar which, in its 
centre, is somewhat in the form of a pot or water vessel, being very deep, with, steep, 
rocky sides, is rather doubtf ul, but the idea crossed my mind. The words cannot be 
intended for the Sanskrit word for a spring etc., for that is — bund. The ’Arab 
writers do not allude in the slightest degree to this at present great lake, which seems 
hardly to hav£> existed as a lake in those days. Perhaps at the period in question 
only the deep portion contained water, and hence its similarity to a gigantic kunbh. 

With respect to Tahl-ti, I do not presume to say that the present mauza ' — the 
“ Haiti" and “ Tidtee ” of the maps — is the identical place referred to by Mir 
Ma’sum, for a thousand changes may have occurred since that time. I merely men- 
tion the fact of such a place existing under that name in the exact locality mentioned, 
arid where also is a Tahl-ti dhand or lake. That Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
abad, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whatever. Mir Ma’sum says, that 
lU’e Dahir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to ^ Tahl-ti, despatched a force to 
oppose his advance to the kol-i-ctb or lake of — Kinjri— or — Kingn- — 

(about twenty miles west of the ruins of Aror), upon which, the ’Arab commander 
marched on — Bafian— (in other copies of the original and There 

is a Rrifi Dero ferry south-west of Kingri), and detached part of his troops to en- 
counter Ra’e Dahir’s forces, and overthrew them. This lake is said, in Mir Ma’sum’s 
work, to have been crossed by the ’Arab army by means of one boat, which took 
three men at a time, which, of course, is absurd. 

After this, according to the same writer, Muhammad moved with his whole 
force against Aror ; and, in an engagement, which took place on the 10th Ramazan, 
93 H., near that city, Dahir was defeated and slain. 

From this it will be noticed that he leaves out nearly every thing that occurred 
at Bahman-abad during six months, and all the events which took place on the banks 
of the Mihran before that, including Dahir’s death, and has transferred them to Aror 
instead ; and, consequently, has shown, that, for the early history of Sind, he is not 
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Muhammad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror and Baghrur, 

to be relied on ; while the Ohach Hamah, contains the relation of events generally 
from the statements of eye-witnesses of what they relate. 

As soon as Jai Senha, son of Dahir, reached Bahman-abad, he endeavoured to 
rouse his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaders with energy, but without 
result : there was no combined effort made. Accordingly, he despatched letters to 
his brother Fuff, at the capital, Aror; to Ohach. son of Darsiyah, Dahir’s nephew, 
who held Babiy ah [the Pabiyah of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Bhatiya 
although there is no * h* in it] on the south side of the river Biah [which was subse- 
quently held by Kaksab, son of Ohandar, Dahir’s uncle, according to the same 
authority] ; and to Dahol or Dahul, another son of Ohandar, who held Had iy ah and 
Kai-kanan [the “ Kikan ” of the Balazari— tracts west of the Ab-i-Smd]. Muham- 
mad, son of Jjuisim, on the other hand, after the death of Dahir, and capture of 
Rawar, as before related, moved towards Bahman-abad, between which two places 
were two fortified towns Bahrur and Dhaliyah. The first offered obstinate resistance, 
and was only captured after two months’ investment, and the latter nearly as long, 
but without much opposition. The people, at last, finding they could not hold out, 
despatched their families from thence by the bridge over the Manhal [branch of the] 
river ; but, on the Musalmans becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a great number slaughtered. Such as escaped made their -way towards Hindu- 
stan by the Eamal territory [the tracts inhabited by the Bhati tribe], and the 
registdn , or sandy desert [evidently towards Jasal-mxr, the feeders of the Hakpa from 
the direction of Poh-karn, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri- 
tory of Siro [Sirohi ? There is a “ Sero,” eighty-one miles above Bahman-abad, east 
of Savyidah] of which Diw Ra [or Raj, as in Elliot] was ruler. He was the uncle’s 
son of Ra’e Dahir [and, consequently, must have been son of Ohandar], 

Dhaliyah having been given up, Muhammad located there Hubah, son of Daharan, 
son of Dhaliyah, and charged him with the care and superintendence of boats [it 
appears to have been on the Puranah Dhorah branch of the Mihran of Sind] along 
the banks from that place to Dadahah-Tiyah [possibly Wadahah-Tiyah], which was 
a far sang [three miles] from Bahman-abad. [See Elliot, page 176.] Another march 
from Dhaliyah brought the ’Arab forces to the banks of the Jalwali Nahr [canal or 
minor channel] on the east side of Bahman-abad [which Elliot’s editor very wisely 
supposed was the “ Falalai,” which is only thirty-three miles south-west of Babman- 
Abad] and there they took up their position. 

Bellasis, in his interesting account of the ruins of Bahman-abad, which he 
discovered, appears even to have found what we may well suppose was the site of 
the ’Arab camp during the investment. He says : “ On my last visit to B rah man - 
abad, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if he had ever seen any of the round solid 
balls of pottery mentioned in my first paper. * Sahib,’ rejoined the old man, { come to 
the Top Kh anah [arsenal], and I will show you plenty. ’ I followed his guidance, 
and he led me outside the city ivalls, and across the dry bed of the river , and there, in 
the plain, sure enough were a number of these pottery balls. I could distinctly see 
the square heaps in which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot ; 
and, scattered over the plain, numbers of single ones were to be found, slightly 
embedded in the soil. They were of various sizes, some as large as 12-pounders, 
others about the size of billiard balls. The old man accounted for there being go 
many scattered about the plain, by saying that in ancient times a great battle had 
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but the last name cannot be correct, because it is mentioned previously 

been fought on that; spot. The smaller balls- might hare been nsed in a sling, but; 
the larger ones would have required some engine like the balista fco propel them.” 

To return, however, to the subject of Jai Senha. Not liking apparently, to 
be shut up in Bahman-abad, he had retired to Cham-sar [Tibbah-i-Qbani-sar. See 
farther on.], but he had previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to the charge of the gates, to guard them as leaders of the troops. Four 
gates are mentioned, but the names of five are given ; namely, the Jarirari, which 
may be that of the citadel, as the others are numbered, and 1. Bharand or Bharind ; 
2. Satiya ; 3. Manorah ; and 4. Salah. On Monday, 1st Bajab, 93 H. (April, 711 A. D. 
[This cannot be correct, as Dabir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date.], Muhammad intrenched his position, and prepared to attack Bahman-abad, 
which was said to contain 40,000 fighting men. Fighting went on continually, until 
six months had passed away [the hot season included], and Muhammad and his 
forces were become dispirited and almost hopeless of taking the place. At length, on 
Monday, the end of Zi-Hijjali, the last month of the year [17th October, 711 A. D.] 
news of Jai Senha was obtained. He had returned from the country of Bamal, which 
is called Bhatiah, and had begun to infest the roads and harass the Musalmans by 
causing a scarcity of forage and food. On this Muhammad had to send to Mokah, 
the Bishayah, to ask him what had best be done, and he advised the despatch of 
forces to drive Jai Senha away. This was done, and Jai Senha, who appears unable 
to relieve Bahman-abad, sent his family and effects by way of th e registdn, or sandy 
desert, [the tributaries of the Hakya coming from the eastward, from the side of 
Poh-karn and Jasal-mir, as elsewhere stated, had at this time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not reach it, hence that part had become a desert,] to a place called 
Jangan, and to ’lira, or ’Orah, and Kaba [Khabo ?J in the territory of Ohitrdr ; and, 
at last, retired into the territory of Kash-mlr. 

Jai Senha having retired to Chitrur, no hope remained of being relieved and 
the investment raised; and the principal merchants and traders, — who always fear 
for their money bags, and their own interests — under the plea, that without leaders 
to lead the troops, those who could have done so, having been killed, it was impos- 
sible to hold out longer, deputed four of their number to enter into communication 
with the Musalman commander. The up- shot was. it was agreed, that a sally 
should be made from the Jaritari gate by parti zans of theirs, under pretence of 
fighting, and that, on the appearance of the 'Arabs they should take to flight, and 
leave the gate open for them to enter ; and thus was it treacherously betrayed to 
them. As soon as they got inside, and appeared upon the walls, the garrison (or as 
many as could) endeavoured to escape by the eastern gate, which of the four 
is not named. About 6,000 fighting men were killed ; some say 16,000, but this 
seems to refer to those who had perished during the investment, and not to 
those killed when the place was taken. At this place Rani Ladi, one of Dahir’s 
wives, was made captive, whom Muhammad afterwards purchased, and then entered 
into matrimony with her. 

After this success, Muhammad wrote an account of the proceedings to Amir 
^ajjaj, in which he says, that he had written his report at a place on the higher part 
of the Jalwali Jtfe (canal or minor channel). Before leaving Bahman-ab&d, and 
moving northwards, he settled the government of southern Sind. He placed Nubah 
[already mentioned as having been placed in charge of Dhaliyah], sou of Daharan, 
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along with Ha war, which lay on the west side of Bah man- abaci, and was 

son of Dhaliyah, in charge of Bawar and its dependencies, together with the charge 
and supervision of vessels and boats, to have them (some) kept in readiness $ and he 
ordered that every vessel or boat which should arrive or depart, from above or below 
(stream), should be taken to the fort of Bawar if it contained men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dhaliyah were placed under the supervision of an 
'Arab officer, Ibn Ziyad-al-’Abdi. Other Walls and ’Amils were nominated to the 
charge of Siwistan, Ninth, Dhaliyah, and other places,* and the parts inhabited by the 
Jats were likewise brought under control. 

Having disposed of the affairs of Bahman-^bad and the Lohanahs, and all parts 
to the east and west, and in the environs and neighbourhood thereof, on Thursday, 
the 3rd of Muharram, 94 H. (9th October, 712 A. D.J, Muhammad marched with his 
forces to a place called Muthal [in one MS. Munhal. Muthalo of the Sindis, which ap- 
pears in one map as “ Mothilo ” and in another as “ Mothito ” !] in the neighbourhood 
of Sawandi, also called Sawandi of the Sammahs, where there was an db-gir and a 
grassy plain, and which was galled the ICarbhar Dandh (dhcmd), and on the shore 
thereof he pitched his camp. All the dwellers in that part were Sanrams (Priests), 
Nahr-ban (canal diggers P), and merchants and traders, who all came out to receive 
him, and submit to his authority ; and in the parts around were Jat peasantry. Prom 
thence Muhammad marched to Bharur or Bhirur [mistaken by Mir Mas’ lira and 
others for Baghrur, which was in quite a different direction], and despatched officers 
to administer the affairs of that place and of Kandbar. He then moved into the 
tract of country peopled by the Sammah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for the administration of the affairs of the Lohanahs, he came 
among the Sihtahs, arranged their affairs, and required them to guide him towards 
Aror. 

I may here notice, that, from the foregoing account contained in the Qhach, 
Hamah, Bawar and Dhaliyah appear to liave been situated on the east side of the 
Western branch of the Mihrah of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
nules above Bahman-abad, as shown in the 'Arab map. Also, that there is no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to get to Aror 3 but it was probably 
passed at the stage where the Karbhar Dhcmd is mentioned. 

I must also remark that the dates given in the Qhach Nam ah are either wrong 
or confused. Debal appears to have been taken in the first month of 93 II., but the 
letter of Hajjaj, acknowledging the account of its capture, is dated in Bajab, the 
seventh month, and took sometime to come, a couple of weeks at least. After this 
Muhammad moved against Siw-istan, and after his return from thence it was some 
months before he could cross the Mihran. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between the letter of Bajab and the lOfcli of Muharram when Dahir 
was killed, only the months Sha’ban and ten days of Muliarram intervened. After 
that, when Bawar had fallen it took two months to reduce Bahrur, and the reduction 
of Dhaliyah took nearly as long. This would bring us to the end of the year 93 H. ; 
and yet, it is said, that ho appeared on the 1 st Bajab, 93 H. before Bahman-abad, 
two months and twenty days before Dahir was killed ; and after being six months 
before Bahman-abad, it was only the end of Zi-Hrjjah, the last month of 93 H., that 
news of Jai Senha was received which led to its capture. Then it must have taken 
some little time to settle the affairs of Bahman-abad, and yet he is said to have 
marched towards Aror from thence on the 3rd of Mubarram 91 H, According'', to 
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captured after Dahir’s defeat, and was close to the east bank of the 
western branch of the Mihran. It appears to refer to the Bahrur of 
the Chnoh Hamah. First, the people of Tawandari [the name is some- 
what doubtful. See the Sam and fir of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the Istakhari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Basmad 
[not to he mistaken for Basmxd nearer Multan near which the Mihran 
flowed] which also submitted, after which he appeared before the 
capital, Aror, This place was situated on a hill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months ; it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to a£*J} 5 i90 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of tbe river Biah. 191 This was captured, and was in ruins when 
the author wrote. 192 After this Muhammad crossed the Biah, and 

the time occupied in the different operations as stated in the Oliach Kamah, he could 
scarcely have started for Aror before Rajah, 94i H., otherwise there is but four 
months and twenty-three days from the death of Dahir for the completion of opera- 
tions which it is said took upwards of ten months to accomplish, and consequently , 
there is an error somewhere. 

190 This word, being without points, might be mistaken for one word, but it is 
merely the Sind l proper name Sikah, with the ’Arabic prefix * alj as distinctly 
shown in the Clinch Namah. See note 192. 

191 This is incorrect. Sikah was close to the east bank of the Rawi, but Babiyah 
was on the left or south bank of the Bfah, and Asal Kandah or Askandah was on 
bhe north of the Biah, as shown in the following note. 

192 Certain enthusiastic writers have supposed that the name of the Oxydracce 
is derived from the name of U'chchh, which they also suppose was in existence two 
thousand two hundred years ago ; while some of those who labour under this sup- 
position call it by the incorrect names of Uja } XTch , and even JJh. The only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minds of more recent 
European writers because “ Arrian and Strabo seem to say,” that it [the town of 
the Oxydracm'] stood “ on the west bank of the Acesines [the Ohln-ab]. 

U’chchh stands on the east bank of the Ohin-ab and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparatively modern times, it stood on the west bank of 
the Biah, or Rnd-i-Sind wo Hind of the old writers, and a little above its junction 
with the Sindlm or Ab-i-Sind ; and, at tbe period in question, the Qh.in-ab and other 
Banj-db rivers were tributaries of the Biah. The Greek accounts, however, show, 
that the country or town of the Oxydracm lay north of the Rawf, and in the Rachm- 
ab Do-abah, as shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting the “ Mnjmalu-t Tawarfkh,” on the division of 
Sind by the son of Kafand, one of the ancient kings, said to have been contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, states, that, “ One king [governor is meant] he established 
in ’ Ashalandusa. Upon another he bestowed the country of Zor, to which Anj 
[Uch ?] is attached.” In a note, he says, “It is written with two 

purely ’Arabic letters, ^ and 0? — “but the name is generally accepted as 
Aslcaland) or Aslcalaudva^ and the termination usa, has not been found elsewhere, 
[that is, in one MS. only]. May not the passage be read — He established one king 
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moved towards Multan and invested it, first defeating the infidels out- 

at ’Ask aland and Bah? or may not the last word signify — and three (depen- 
dencies) ?” Yes, if “ sah" meant three in Persian, only it does not. 

Back are some of the foundations on which are based the identification of the 
Omjdracce with Uja, Uch, or Uk* "Very solid foundations, truly ! 

At page 104 of the same volume, relating as far back as the traditionary period 
of the fall of the Pandas, where this supposed same place is mentioned as AskaU 
and , but where neither Uja, nor Uch are mentioned, we are referred to Ap- 
pendix X, which (p. 365) states, that, “ The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalmdra 
of the Ohach-nama, is the same as the Askaland, and Askala.n<l-TT&a i [leaving out, of 
course, all reference to the ’Arab letters in the word] of the Mujmalu-t Tawdrihh, 
and the Askandara and Askanda of the Tnhfatw-l Kiram. The close correspond - 
ence of the name, especially in the last instance, induces us at once to recognize it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the confluence of the Acesines with the 
Indus 5 but a little examination will show the resemblance to he more specious than 
real. # # # The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapies of which 
the third (p. 138) comprised the fort of Askalanda and Maxbar. Now Mclihar 
and Ghaalipur still exist [the same since the time of the Pandus, probably?] 
under the modernized names of Mirbar and Ghdchar, close together at the very 
junction of the Acesines and the Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have been 
higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show.” In a foot-note to the 
name Maibar the Editor says, “ The text has Ydbiba, but Pdbiya is the more 
general spelling,” but, in the exti*act at page 138, he has “ Askalanda and Pdbiya, 
t which are called Tahvdra and Ghachpur ; ” and in another foot-note, he says that 
“ the name is written Pdya and Bdya, Pdbiya , and Pdbiya : the last seems the pre- 
ferable form 

I may mention that the Clinchar here referred to, some forty years ago, was six 
miles below the junction of the Punch Nad, or Panj Ab with the Indus. Mithan da 
Kot was then three miles and a half below the junction ; and about ten years sinoe, 
Mithan da Kot was eleven miles below the junction, such are the continual altera- 
tions. There is no Mirbar now, hub there is a Juja fourteen miles south-east 
of Ohachar. Why not have pressed that into service? Further I may mention, 
that it is only within the last century that the junction of the Panch Nad with the 
Indus has taken place within twenty-four miles north-east of Oliaohar and Mithan. 
da Kot, and how far off it was before who shall say. Where it was in the last 
century will be found farther on. 

After all this, supposing that the courses of the rivers have remained precisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although we find so much change in forty, 
he says: “Its [’Askalanda’s] proximity to the Bias, and its name of Askaland- 
Usa 9f — about which, at page 109, he was doubtful whether it was part of the name 
or not — “lead us to regard it as l/chh of more modern times.” Yet he adds that, 

“ That place hears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-nama, where we are, both in the time of Chach and Muham- 
mad Kasim ” — here the father’s name is again brought in as that of the son — “intro- 
duced to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only be accounted for that it 
is disguised under some other appellation.” 

It certainly seems strange that U'chchh should not he mentioned in the Ohach 
Namah, and in the earlier works on Sind, because we know from the Tnhfafc-ul- 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain tlie shelter of their walls. After 

Kiram that it was an ancient fortress on the frontier of that country. It states, 
that Ka’e Sahas! remitted the taxes of his people on the condition that they should 
increase the height of six fortresseslimroely, U Ahclv h, Mathilah, Siw-ra’i or Slw- 
ralu, Ma’u or Ma'uh, Aror or Alor, and Sxw-istaii.” See my “ Notes oh Afghan- 
1st an,” etc. page 567. 

tTe hch li was several times destroyed and repaired, from the time of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazm Shah.to the time of the A r glum dynasty of'. Sind. Ibn 
Batutalx says, in his time, ITchchh was u a large city on the Sind,” and that “ Multan 
was then the principal city of Sind.” 

Elliot also speculates on “ the other ancient Uchli [sic], now in ruins,” — just 
■ ®j .■ the: other has' been for a long time — “ near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
'Acesines”. '• Here again he takes it for granted that the present junction has always." 
remained the same; hut in 801 H. (1398-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenty-six 
miles lower down than at present, and that it was continually altering ; that, before 
that again, it was many miles higher up ; and in the last century was near 01ih.an- .. 
iarah. See farther on. 

With respect to the name of Uc hch. hu there are no less than three places so 
called, still existing, and all of some antiquity. — I. Ubhohh which is forty-seven miles 
north of Shikar-pur, and twenty-seven to the northwards of Khan Garh, now Jacob- 
abad. It is in Kachchh or Kachchh! — a common term for an alluvial tract, not 
peculiar to this part any more than to Ka chch h Blmj — and is simply known as G chch h. 
It is nob far from the Bind Hollow, in which the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, or a branch 
of it, once flowed, as shown in the account of that river farther on. 2. Uchelih-i- ■.* 
Gul Imam, a strong fort in the last century, but now in a state of ruin, twenty-one 
miles north-north-west of Shor Kot, and about eleven miles south-west of the late 
junction of the Bihat [Hydaspes] and the Ghin-ab [ Acesines’J. I say late, because 
it has probably altered considerably since the Survey map I refer to was made a few 
years since. This is the “ TJeh.” which Elliot (vol. 1, p, 867) considers “ as offering 
a far more probable identification,” and is seventy-two miles to the northward of 
Multan. 3. U'chchh-i-Jalali, or Ucholih-i-Sharif. formerly, that is to say within the 
last century or thereabouts, consisting of seven small contiguous villages, or rather 
quarters, enclosed within one wall. Now it consists of three rather large villages 
on mounds, contiguous to each other, and connected by a wall of brick, which lately 
was in a dilapidated state. These villages or towns stand on high, artificial mounds* 
the neighbourhood having been at all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indus, as related in another place. The western-most of the villages is 
small, but contains a celebrated shrine, ■within a large and handsome old Muham- 
madan building, sadly out of repair. This is known as Fir ka Ifclichh or Ubhehh-i- 
Makhdum, and the houses have sprung up around it. It is said to have been called 
Walh-har in ancient times, before the Makhdum in question took up his dwelling 
there. The eastern-most of the villages is the largest, but there are no walls now 
standing, the ruins of the gateways, however, can still be seen. Some little trade is 
carried on with Sind in grain, which is sent down the river in boats. In the neigh- 
bourhood are very extensive ruins of the ancient stronghold, embosomed in dense 
groves of date trees and venerable p^pals. Many of the buildings are almost entire, 
and could easily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best style of 
Muhammadan architecture of kiln-burnt bricks. 
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si thing down before it for a considerable time, the supplies of tbe ’Arab 

The site is undoubtedly ancient ; and yet, strange to say, it is not mentioned 
in the Oii aoh Hamuli ; nor, under that name at least, by the ’Arab writers, includ- 
ing the Balazarf, in his history; nor by the other Muhammadan historians of the 
time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznm and his sons, namely, Al-’Utba, Bu-RiMn, the 
Baihaki, and, the GardaizL I believe, however, that it is mentioned by these 
historians under the name of Bhafciah, (called the country of Ramal in the Ohaoh 
Hamah) ; and for this reason. 

The author of the “ Tabakafc-i-Hasirf,” the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 449), the “ deliverance of Multan from the hands of the 
Kara mi tali ” heretics, bat l/chchh is not referred to ; yet, immediately after (page 
451) he mentions the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muliammad-i- Sam , marching towards 
Hahar-Walah by way of Multan and l/ ehoh h. In the account of his victories, how- 
ever (page 491), his “ victories over the karamitah of Multan and tf ohch h ” are 
distinctly stated, but, there is no mention of the Bhafciah among them, although the 
capture of the stronghold of the Bhati tribe is distinctly mentioned. The author 
knew U 'chch h. for he was for a time in Sultan Nasir-ud- Din, Kaba-j all’s service there, 
being in charge of the Firuzi College in 624 H. ( 1227 A. D.), and holding the 
office of Ka?i to the forces of ’ Ala-nd-Dm. Bahram Shah, the Salf/m’s son. It is 
strange that the Bhfctiah are not noticed by him. Yet others relate that the 
Sultan delivered Multan from the Karamitah, and annexed the territory, and then 
/invested the Bhafciah, (which is the plural of Bhati), within the walls of l/chchh : and 
that, after its fail, it was entrusted to All Karra akh’s charge together with Multan. 
It is evident from this, that those authors whose works have been translated, such as 
MJtba’s, did not mean that there was any town or fortress called Bhafciah, bufc meanfc 
the stronghold of the Bliatlah, that is, of the Bhati tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was C/ ehch h, which they appear to have obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Sultan Mahmud of G-haznm, when the power of the ’Abbast 
Khalifahs over Sind and Multan was merely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was right 
in supposing that l/chchh was “ disguised under another name ”; and I believe that 
the sentence in the ‘^Tabakat-i-Hasiri ” at page 449, was, before the text had been 
interfered with, that “ he marched an army towards Multan and U 'choh h and deli- 
vered them out of the hands of the Karamitah”; and this would account for the 
“ stronghold of the B ha tiah.” not being here mentioned by its author. 

With respect to Sult.au Mahmud’s capture of the stronghold, the Gardaizf, a con- 
temporary writer, states, that the Sultan attacked the fortress of the Bhatiah in 
39S H. (1005-6 A. D.), and that Bajra ( ), the Bhafciah, so called on account of 
the number of his men, his success, and his great haughtiness [ —bajra or wajra 
signifies ‘a thunderbolt’ in Sanskrit], put his forces in array to oppose the Saltan, 
and sent them out against fcim, while he himself kept aside, near the skirts of a 
jangal. Some of the Sultan’s troops surrounded it, on which the Bhatiah Rajah 
drew his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Rajah’s head was brought in, and a great number of elephants were taken. It 
was after this that the Saltan attacked the Karamitah of Multau, for which I have 
not space here, but it will be related in another place. 

Bd-Rilian mentions this tribe in several places as though it was the name of 
a place, as and in the printed text, but, in the Index, as two different 
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force fell short, and they had to eat some of their animals for food ; 

places. The passage is, with three exceptions, much as Elliot translates it (p, 61), 
namely ; “ West of Narana [ and &]/* in MSS. in text] is Multan distant 
fifty farmngs; thence to [and to?] Bhati fifteen. South-east from Bhati is Arur, 
distant fifteen /arsangs. Bhati is situated between two arms or branches of the 
Sind Bud.” The name Arfir is doubtful: the MSS. have jj) - jjsjt -jjji : if Aror is 
referred to, that is nearly south-west. The Sind Bud is the Biah and its tributaries, 
not the Indus (See ante page 211, also page 221, note 163) ; but the word rendered 
“ Bhati” here by Elliot, in his extract, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79. 
According to this statement, the stronghold of the Bhatiah would lie exactly midway 
'between. ■Mi dtf/n and Aror. If we calculate the thirty farsaMs between Multan and 
Aror at eight mil to the farsakk , which is certainly not correct, it would make two 
hundred and, forty miles, which, as the crow flies, is just the distance between those 
two places ; but tf ohchh . the fortress of the Bhati tribe or Bhatiah, is but seventy - 
five miles (equal to twenty-two farsakhs) from Multan, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (equal to nearly forty-seven farsaJchs) from U'chchh ; consequently, by Bu- 
Kilran’s account, if we are to place entire dependence on it, which I am hardly 
disposed to do for several reasons, his “ Bhati” and u Bhatiah” cannot represent 
E'chchh, unless we read his statement to mean that this Bhatiah lies about midway 
between Multan and Aror, without taking distances into account. There is still a 
Bhati Wa-han in this part, an ancient place, once the chief town of a mahdll of the 
Berlin -i-Panch Nad district of the Multan s&hah, which is situated just midway 
between Uchchh and Aror j but, from what other writers state, as will be seen 
farther on, there can be little doubt, that, under the name of the town or city of 
the Bhatiah, IT chch h-i- Sharif is referred to. 

Elliot, in the two first volumes of his ” Indian Historians,” tries, by many 
arguments to prove that the Bhatiah here referred to, is what he calls “ Bhera on 
the Jailam,” that is, Bahrah, no less than one hundred and ninety-two miles, north - 
north-east of Multan ; while from several translated passages in his own work, its 
whereabouts is distinctly shown. All these errors arise from the supposition that 
the courses of the rivers have never changed, and, that the tracts east of the Indus 
have always been a desert. See Vol. 11, page 439. For example : Sultan Mahmud 
returning from the expedition against Somnath in 417 H., set out with the object of 
returning by Mansuriyah, the ruler of which was a Mulhaidah or Karamitah. On 
the news of his approach the heretic fled to the date forests in the vicinity of Man- 
sfiriyah, but the Sultan having surrounded the one in which he had taken shelter, 
came upon him and his followers, the greater number of whom were either killed 
or drowned in endeavouring to cross the river (the Hakra or Wakindah), and very 
few of them -escaped. 

From thence the Sultan, having crossed the A'b-i-Sind near Multan, moved 
against the Bhatiah, and after reducing that refractory people to submission, returned 
to Multan again, and from thence to Ghaznin, which he reached in Safar, 417 H. 
(about 11th March, 1026 A. D.). Now liow is it possible that “ Bhera on the Jai- 
lam” can be the place referred to? There is a “Bhera” just five miles east of 
Aror, if a “ Bhera” is required. 

After this, in the year following, a naval battle was fought; and it appears to 
have taken place near the then place of junction of the Ab-i-Sind with the Sind Bud 
or Kud-i-Sind wo Hind, on the then Panch Nad consequently. I believe it was fought 
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bat, at this crisis, a man came to Muhammad and promised, if admitted 

between XJ'qhchh and Ghaus-pur, which I suppose to be the position of Basrmd of the 
’Arab winters or very near it; and, possibly the action may have been fought a 
little lower down. 

The Gardaizi states, that, as the Sultan had sustained great annoyance and 
much insolence from the data of Multan and the Bhatiah, on the side of the Sihun 
[a name applied by the early writers to the Panch Nad as then existing] on his way 
back from Somnath, he now determined to chastize them thoroughly for it. When 
the year 418 H. came round he set out from Ghaznm, and on reaching Multan, gave 
orders for the construction of 1,400 boats, each of which was to be fitted with three 
strong [and sharp] iron rams, one in the bow, and one on each side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy whatever came in contact with them. In each boat 
twenty men were embarked, armed with bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The flats hearing of these preparations sent away their effects to distant jazimhs [or 
bets : tracts encircled by minor channels of the rivers], and prepared to encounter 
the Sultan’s vessels with 4,000 of their own, some say with S,00Q, in each of which 
were a number of armed men They accordingly moved to attack the Sultan’s fleet ; 
and in the action which ensued, they were nearly all sunk or destroyed by the rams, 
or the naphtha. As the banks of the Sihun were occupied by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to land were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow the remainder of their vessels along the banks [down stream; for they could 
not go up under such circumstances], the troops reached the place where the flats 
had deposited their property and effects, which were seized by the victors, and great 
numbers of other captives wore likewise made. After this affair the Sultan returned 
to Ghaznm. 

In the following reign, when Ahmad-i-Nial-Tighi, feudatory of Lahor, rebelled 
against Sul.tin Mas’ud, being defeated by the troops sent against him under Tilak, 
the leader of the Hindu troops of the Sultan, All mad had to evacuate Labor, and 
retired towards Multan with the object of reaching Mansuriyah of Sind. He was 
harassed the whole way by the Hindu tribes, Tilak having raised the whole province 
against him. Prom Multan he moved towards the Bhatiah (stronghold) whither 
some of the Hindu (Bhati?) chiefs had retired. The chief of the Bhatiah, however, 
was unable to stop the progress of Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin ; for the small force of Turks 
with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken ; and the chief had to furnish him 
with the boats he required to enable him to cross the Sind Rud [or Rud-i-Sind wo 
Hind, i. e., the Biah and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhatiah was 
situated, on his way to Mansuriyah, near which latter place, in attempting to cross 
the Mihran, he was subsequently drowned. 

How is it possible that this Bhatiah can refer to “ Bhera on the Jailam ”? 

Cunningham (“ Ancient India,” p.256) considers “Pabiya” to be “ Bhatiya,” 
of others, but as he also considers it “ probably the same place as Talhati where 
Jam Janar [Jam Julian, the Sarnmah] crossed the Indus, or perhaps also the same 
as M&tila or Matkila,” we may easily dismiss that theory, because the Jam crossed 
the Mihran where the ’Arab leader is said to have crossed before him or nearly so 
at Talh-ti, more than one hundred miles below Aror on the south-west ; while Mathi- 
lah or Mathilo is thirty-seven miles above Aror to the north-eastwards. 

With respect to the seven contiguous villages surrounded by a wall which con- 
stituted U chch k a little over a century since, here is a specimen how some writers 
; " ; : ^ . 1 1 
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to quarter, to point out a nahr or river [also a canal] by means of which 

will jump at conclusions. Vincent, in his “ Navigation of the Ancients/’ on the 
subject of the “Qxydracm Outche/’ says : “ It is somewhat singular that Arrian 
should mention these people as cantoned into departments, and their magistrates as 
presiding in each separate canton, while the moderns distinguish them to this day 
by the appellation of the “ Seven Towns of Outche.” This, he says, is on the 
authority of Tieffenthaler, Vol. 1, p. 118, and de la Rochetto’s map. 

Cunningham, also, appears to agree in this. He says : “ It has been supposed, 
indeed, that the name of the Oxydracse is derived from the old town of Uehh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Arrian appears rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akesines/’ See the first paragraph of this note. 

From the accounts of the campaign of Mirza Shah Husain, the Ar g-h un Mughal 
ruler of Sind, against the Langah Jat ruler of Mulfcau in 931 H. (1521—25 A. L).), 
tfohchh was still considered to be a very strong place, and enclosed within lofty 
walls. He first reached Siw-raT, one of the six forts mentioned in the Tuhfat- 
ul-Kiram, the mounds of which were to be raised, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which was taken and destroyed, after which the Baluchis, who held these parts 
under the Langahs, retired within the walls of U'chchh. The Mirza subsequently 
reached Ma’u, also written Ma’uli, another of the six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near a kol-i-ab or lake at that place. From thence he reached the 
shrines of the Shaikhs, of which the Shaikh, Ruh-ullah, Kureshf, had charge ; then 
to the boundary of the Badar ) people, and from thence to Uchchli. It was 

captured and destroyed and all the wood put on boats and sent to Bakhar, according 
to the historian, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar ; and he states, that what fortifications were 
standing when he wrote, were of Mirza Shah Husain’s erection. 

In after years, down to within the early part of the present century, the place 
suffered greatly in the constant hostilities between the Shaikhs of U' chch h and the 
Da’ud-putrahs, hence the fortifications X’aised by the Mirza are in ruins. See my 
“ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 665. 

To return, however, to the place of so many names supposed to be U' chch h. I 
do not consider that either of the places called U'chchh are referred to, but a totally 
different place. All these three places certainly lay west of the Ohin-ab (but only 
as a tributary of the Blah), even after it changed its course from the east to the west 
sido of Multan. One still lies near the ivest bank, and another west of the Ab-i-Sind 
or Indus j and U'chchh-i-Sharif also continued west of the Ohin-ab down to com- 
paratively recent times, but, when the Ohin-ab (along with the other rivers forming 
the Panch Nad), changed its course, as mentioned above, U'chchh-i-Sharif was placed 
in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-abah, and continued there until the Sutlaj deserted the 
Hakra to unite with the others and formed a new Panch Nad, when it was shut out 
of that last-named Do-abah into the district or tract of country styled Berun-i-Panj- 
Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab, and was placed on the east side of the river. But, since 
the time of Arrian and Strabo, it is probable that this, as well as the other rivers 
of this part, have altered their courses hundreds of times ; and it is very certain, as 
will be shown farther on, that few parts of the territory now known as <£ the Punj- 
ab/’ have seen greater changes than the tract between Multan and Aror in one 
direction, and Bahawal-pur and Rujan in the other, the rivers having, at different 
periods, flowed over every part of it ; and consequently, in no place, was any “city 
founded by Alexander,” less likely to have had any long existence. 
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the people of the place received their supply of water from the river 

Let ns now see what history says respecting Asal Kandah, etc. 

After Ra’e COiach had attained sovereignty over Sind, lie set out from Aror for 
the northern frontier of his territory, between the Ab-i-Sind and the Habra, and 
reached the kifdr ot.&frtk — Babiyah, also written situated on the south bank 

of the Biah [the Yabfba of Elliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Ohach- 
pur, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within the fort of 
— Asal Kandah or Usal Kandah, also written — Askandah, anciently 

called Talwarah, he left a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the river BMh, and appeared 
before A skandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being without points, might be 
transliterated in several ways. Having gained possession of that fortified place, 
Clinch moved towards Sikah of Multan. The ruler of Multan, hearing that Clinch 
had reached the Biah, issued from that stronghold, and advanced to the banks of the 
Itawi, in order to support his nephew, who was in charge of the fortress of Sikah, 
opposite to Multan on the east side of that river. They then moved to encounter 
Clinch and oppose his crossing that river ; and Clinch remained encamped near the 
fo*d over the Bfah [See the strange note by Mr. Dowson to page 142 of Elliot’s 
“Historians,” Vol, 1, on the “Bias”] until the water decreased sufficiently, and 
then he effected the passage. He was then in the fork, so to say, between the Biah 
and the Rawi, which united a short distance from where he crossed, and consequently, 
in the Bari Do-abah. He then moved towards a place higher up, where there were 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached the Icasbah of Sikah, defeated the enemy 
outside the walls, and invested the place for some days, after which it was evacuated, 
and the governor fled to his uncle at Multan. The latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Multan to encounter Chach on the west 
bank of the united Chin-ab and Bawl, in case he should pass over that river. Chach 
effected the passage, defeated the Multan chief in several encounters, and the latter 
then retired within the walls of that fortress, in which he was closely invested by 
Chach. The Qhin-ab then united with the Raw! north-east of Multan. 

According to the Chach Namah, which I have said before gives a much more 
detailed account of events in the time of the ’Arabs, they followed the same route 
from Alor or Aror as Chach had previously taken in going against Multan. Muham- 
mad, the son of Kasim, having disposed of the affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor there, marched from thence towards Multan until he reached the fort of 
Babiyah, situated on the south, or left bank of the Blah (the site of “ Pubbeer walle,” 
of the maps of the present day ? See the notice of the Biah farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar says, was called Chach-pur in his day. This Babiyah 
was an old place in which Kaksah, son of 0 bandar. Ri’e Dahir’s brother, who had 
fled from the battle-field near the Mihran when Dahir was slain, had taken shelter. 
He, on the appearance of the ’Arab forces, came out and submitted, and was taken, 
it is said, into the confidence of the ’Arab leader. In another place, however, it is 
said that the Hindus evacuated that place. 

After this, Muhammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Biah — I wish 
to draw attention to this fact — that is to say, from the southern to the northern lank 
of that river , and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which is written 
ZdSS &Lc ? , iSai/ cl ao | j — Askand or Iskand, ’Alah Kandah or 

’ Ulah Kandah, Asal or ITsal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
in different places, in as many different M88. } for we do not know for certain the 
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of iiasmid, 195 and which flowed into the city into a hauz or reservoir, 

vowel points — the people of which issued forth to oppose him. Now how is it possi- 
ble that this place situated on the north or right bank of the Biah, as it flowed in its 
old bed, could be “ Uch,” as Elliot and others suppose, which lies forty-five miles 
farther southwards P The author of the Qhnch Namah, who wrote in the time of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-D{n, Kaba-jali, whose capital was If ohoh h, was a native of that 
place ; and if it had been anciently known as Askand or Asal Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that he would have neglected to say so when writing of its 
former history ? Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar writes the word, or rather it appears in 
three different MSS. of his work; as an( j and he distinctly 

states that this place, supposed to be “ Uch” to support a theory, was anciently 
called Talwdrah. 

The people fought obstinately, but had, at last, to seek shelter within the walls ; 
and they resisted for seven days all the attacks of the ’Arab forces. The latter had 
now become distressed for provisions, when the nephew of the Multan chief, who 
had defended it so bravely, at the end of this time, under cover of the night, aban- 
doned it, and threw himself into the fort of Sikah — Aiwws — which was a great forti- 
fication on the brink of the southern (left) bank of the Ilawi, the river, at that time 
flowing east of Multan and uniting with the Biah some twenty-eight miles to the 
southward of that place. See farther on. Finding themselves deserted by tlieir 
governor, the inhabitants of Askand or Asal ICandah (or whatever may be the true 
reading), sent to tender their submission to the ’Arab leader. The fighting men 
to the number of 4,000 were put to death, and tlieir families were made slaves, but 
all others were spared. 

Neither the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, nor the Chach Namah, mention IT chch h. 
which, probably, was not known by that name at the period in question, but both 
mention this Askand or Asal Kandah, or Usal Kandah, said to have been even then, 
an old fortification. 

In one place (p. 366), Elliot is inclined to suppose that “ the Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the Vanjnad and 
Ohara; almost precisely the same, in short, as the present Daudputra country.” 
He is nearer the mark here, but it will be noticed that he seems to take for granted, 
that the rivers ran then as now. The position of the fortress of Askand or Asal 
Kandah is distinctly stated to have been on the north bank of the Biah, as it flowed 
in ancient times, and must; have been within twenty-eight miles or less of Multan. 

Cunningham supposes that “ the old bed of the Rawi and Sikah Multan ” — the 
original is “ Sikah-i -Multan,” that is Sikah of or belonging to Multan— “ to be somewhat 
near Mari Sital, which lies on the old banks of the Ravi, two miles and a half east 
of Multan.” It is no proof, however, as he seems to think, that the Rawi flowed 
under the walls of Multan, because Alexander, the Greek, is supposed to have circum- 
navigated the walls of some city supposed to he Multan. This he could have done, 
in the last century, if Multan is the place (only it could nob have been according to 
the Greek writers), by the Loll Wa-han, and which then had to be crossed by a 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or branch from the Ohin-ab like this one, no doubt, 
which, as mentioned in the following note, Muhammad cut off or diverted, and 
caused the surrender of that stronghold. 

193 This cannot be the river of Basm id referred to by Tbn Hankal at page 216, 
because that was two days’ journey or more below or south or south-east of Multan, 
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which they call a tdldb [pure Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after which, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men were put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the budh or temple, to the number of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives.” 191 This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D.). 

unless it refers to it as the river “which, below Multan and above Basmfd, nnited 
with the Mihran,” and that was the Rud-i-Sind wo Hind, the Biah and its tributaries. 

194* The Ohach N amah here again differs from the Balazarl, but we must not 
forget, that, at this period, the Rawi and Biah, at this point, flowed nearly parallel 
to each other, and united near by. The author of the former says, that after Asal 
Kandah or ’Alah ICandah, etc., as it is here written, surrendered, Muhammad crossed 
the Biah, and advanced to Sikah of Multan, which was a strongly fortified place on 
the smith or left bank of the Rawi. The Balkan is somewhat confused here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says it— ^Wf— ns-Sikah— is a 
town “on this side of the Biah, and now in ruins.” As the author of the Ohach 
Hamah was a native of these parts, and the account of Ohach’ s campaign in the very 
same places is perfectly clear, we may place dependence on his statements. After 
seventeen days of hard fighting, in which the ’Arabs lost twenty-five distinguished 
officers, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors, Bajhra, a relative of the 
Multan chief, Dahir’s uncle’s son, Kanrsiyah, son of Ohandar, brother of Ohach, who 
held it, passed over and entered Multan. This clearly shows, as indicated in the 
maps referred to, how the Rawi then flowed, and the nearest point of which, at 
present, is thirty-four miles north-north-east of Multan. The ’Arabs followed the 
Hindus, severe fighting ensued, and continued with great obstinacy for about two 
months, by which time provisions became so scarce that “the head of an ass cost 
five hundred dirams The ’Arabs had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitable for sinking a mine, until a person came ont of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given him. He pointed out a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on the banks of a canal or cutting [ yf ]> the same, to 

which the Balazari refers. Elliot (page 205) supposes that “ this can hardly mean 
the main river.” Hardly : it refers to a cutting or canal, similar to the Lola Wa-han, 
which flowed in the same direction up to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between the northern face of the fort and the Td-gah, and m the 
time of the inundations contains water. 

« A mine was dug, and in the course of two or three days the wall was brought 
down and the fort captured. “ Six thousand soldiers were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken as slaves. The rest of the inhabitants were 

spared.” 

The account of the finding of the treasure, as related in the O^ach Hamah, has 

been already related. See note 97, pag© 192, , , 

After Mnljammad had settled the affairs of Mol tin, founded a Jimi’ Masjid, and 
appointed Da’ud, bin Nasr, bin Walid, ’Urnmani, governor of the place, he^ sent 
another, ’Abd-nl- Malik, Tammitm “to the fort of Bramah-yur or Brahmah-pur, on 
the side of the Ab-i-Jihlam,’’ which was called Sd-bdr or Sd-pdr (j^^w-in one 
copy Sur-badar. Not intended for Shor Kot, certainly, which was on the 

Chin-ib) j another to the territory around Multdn, and another to the forts of 
Ijtahad and Karur or Kardd. All these names are more or less doubtful. Karur is 
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The finding of the gold, from which this temple was afterwards 
known among the Musalmans as “ the FarJch of the Bait , or Receptacle 
or Chamber of Gold,” has been related in another place. 

u After this success, Muhammad, son of Kasim, returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baghrur, and made presents to his soldiers.” 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of Kasim, and his death, when 
Habib, son of Muhallab was Amir of Sind, Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, had 
returned from Kash-mir to Baliman-abad and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the Mihran, the people of 
Alrfir [jj^t sic. Ar-RurP or Ar-Ror ?] made their submission. In the 
mean time the Khalifah, Suliman, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, died, and 
’Umar, son of ’Abcl-ul-’Aziz, succeeded. He sent to the native chiefs of 
Sind inviting them to become Musalmans, and several did so, including 
Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, and they received ’Arab names. 

possibly meant for Kuhror. Then he is said to have sent a force of 10,000 horse 
against Kinnauj, which is constantly mentioned in connexion with Sind and Multan, 
and appears to have adjoined the latter territory on the east, and included part of 
the present Bikanir state. See pages 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called TJdah-fur [jjj Odih-pur — the “ Odipoor ” of the 

maps, fourteen miles to the southwards of Alwanah on the Hakra], one of the 'Arab 
officers was sent to the ruler of Kinnanj, who is styled Ra’e Har-Ohandar. Jhital : 
and at this same place, whicli Muhammad had thus reached, in expectation of enter- 
ing into hostilities wiih the Kinuauj ruler, and extending the Muhammadan conq nests 
in that quarter, the orders arrived from the Khalifah for him to be sewn up in a 
raw hide and sent to the ’Arab capital, which subject I need not enter into here ; 
but, soon afterwards, great disorders appear to have arisen in these parts, and the 
Musalmans lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
afterwards. 

The Ohach Namah says Muliammad, son of Kasim, was preparing to make war 
on Ra’e Har-Chandar, Jhital, of Kinnanj (not the city on the Kali Nadi), the very 
day before his recall (on account of the false accusation of the daughters of Ra’e 
Dahir), but Tod, in his “ Annals of Mewar,” whose historic knowledge was of a 
peculiar kind, actually makes him march to “ Cheetore,” as he spells Ohitor, but 
only to be overthrown by a Raj -put, as we might fully suppose. He says (voL 1, 
p. 231) ; “ In the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira— A. D. 713, Mahomed Bin Kasim } 
the general of the Caliph Walid, conquered Sinde. # # *• If any doubt existed that 
it was Kasim [sic] who advanced to Cheetore, and was defeated by Bappa, it was set 
at rest by finding at this time in Cheetore, £ Dahir/ the Frince of “ Debeil,” as he 
spells Debal, which Dahir had been killed in battle more than two years before. 

All this is not surprising when we consider who this £< Bappa” was who defeated 
u Kasim,” only it was 3£&siin’s son who conquered Sind, after his father, Kasim, had 
been dead some years. According to Tod’s ££ Annals,” Bappa ££ overcame all the 
kings of the west , Ispahan, Kandahar, Cashmire, Irak, Iran , Tooran, and Cafferist’lum * 
all of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had one hundred and thirty 
sons, called Kosheyra Fathans” This is quit© sufficient. 
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Subsequently, Jtmaid, son of ? Abd-nr-Rahman-al-Marri, was made 
Amir on the frontier territory of Sind, as the deputy of 'Umar, son of 
Hubairah-al-Fazari [lie, at this time, was Amir of Khurasan and the 
East], by the Khali fain Al-Hisham, son of 'Abd-ul -Malik, who began to 
reign in 105 H. (724 A. D.). Junaid proceeded to Debal, 195 and 
advanced to the Mihran ; but Jai Sinha, [whose 'Arab name, however, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he bad become a Musalman, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Sinha first took up arms ; while others affirm that Junaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Sinha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 

195 It is strange that neither the early ’Arabs, nor the travellers who followed, 
ever mention Damrilah, which, in after years, is constantly mentioned along with 
Debal or Dewal. 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barm, the Khwarazm Shah, had to retire from 
the Panj-ab into Lar or Lower Sind, he, having gained possession of Siw-istan, as it 
is called by some historians, as well as Sharusan, Sindustan, and Sadusan, marched 
towards Debal and Damrilah. A Habash [here the Sumrah chief of Debal is meant], 
who was ruler of that district or territory, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan detached part of his forces towards Nahar Walah, from which they 
returned with immense booty. He founded likewise a Jami’ Masjid at Debal on the 
ruins of an idol temple. See “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” note, page 294, and a note 
farther on. :4; '. 

Ibn Bat.utah went into Lar or Lower Sind before going to DihlL He says ; “ I 
then went by the Sind to the city of Lahari [Lohdranf, supposed by some to refer 
to Debal, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, where the Sind unites with it [but the junction of the main channel of the 
river with the ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a large 
harbour, into which vessels from Pars, Yaman, and other parts come. At the 
distance of a few mil [miles] from this town, are the ruins of another, in which 
stones in the shape of human beings and beasts, in vast numbers, are to be found. 
The inhabitants of this place say, that, according to their chroniclers, there was 
formerly a city in this place, the people of which, for the most part, were so wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the people, their beasts, even 
the seeds of plants, into stone.” This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would seem to refer to the situation of Damrilah, but, as late as the reign 
of Sult.an Muhammad, son of Tugkluk Shah— 744 IT. (1343-44 A. D.), it is mentioned 
as lying in the route from Grondhal in Kathiawar to Tliatiiah, and in connection, with, 
the Sumrahs. 

Taglix, the rebel, whom Sultan Muhammad pursued from Guzarat into Sind, 
took refuge in Damrilah j and in reference to the boundaries of India, which Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the second Sultan of the Khalj Turk dynasty, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Dikii in G95 H. (1295-96 A. D.), the different tracts which he 
was advised to bring under complete jurisdiction, that extending £t from Multan to 
Damrilah ” is referred to, bub such a place as Thathah is not mentioned because it 
was not yet founded. 
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ready for war. Junaid moved against liim in vessels likewise ; and they 
fought a naval action in the estuary of ush-Sharlrf [ush-Shagira — The 
then Kohra’i 196 mouth, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihran of 
Sind which flowed past Mansuriyah, united with the ocean, but which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Sin ha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * # # 

This Junaid, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahman, was subsequently made Arair 
of Khurasan, which included all the eastern territories under the sway 
of the Musalmaus, and he greatly distinguished himself in Farghanah, 
between 111 H. and 116 H., (730-734 A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, son of ’Awanah-al-Kalbi, succeeded 
Tammim, son of Zaid-ul-’Utba, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed into idolatry ; and the Musalmans being without any place of 
security to which, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on the other side of the estuary in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahfuzah — the Guarded or 
Preserved. Subsequently, ’Umaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
sou of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Mahfuzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, and had been employed in many 
important affairs. He was sent from Mahfuzah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in which he was successful, and was elevated to 
the rank of Amir. He founded another city on this side [the west] of 
the estuary, which he named Mansuriyah, in which the governor now 
[when the Balazari wrote] dwells/’ 

Then came the time of the ’Abbasis [132 H. — 750 A. D.], and Abu- 
Muslim-al-Marwazi, who was the chief instrument in setting up that 
dynasty of Khalifahs, despatched ’Abd-ur- Rahman, son of Abii-Muslim- 
al-Mughallisa-al-’Abdi, to proceed into Sind to oust the ’Ummiyah 
officials therefrom. He came through Tukharistan from Marw, but he 
was encountered by Mansur, son of Jamluir-al-Kalbi [the same after 
whom the city and district of Mansuriyah were named according to Ibn 
Khurdad-bih 19 ?], his troops put to flight, and himself killed. Abu- 
Muslim then despatched Musa, son of Ka’ab-ut-Tammimi into Sind, who 
reached the banks of the Mihran, which separated him from Mansur, 
who thought himself secure as the river flowed between them ; but Musa, 
came upon Mm [in what manner is not stated], put Mansur and his 
forces to flight, and slew Manzur, brother of Mansur. The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to the sandy desert tracts, where he perished of thirst. 
Musa ruled in Sind for some time ; and he repaired the city of Man- 
surly ah, and enlarged the masjid there. 

196 See ante note 168, page 223. 197 See ante page 195, and note 102. 
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He was succeeded by Hisbara , 193 son of ’U maro-ufc- Ta gh all nb i , 1 99 
who was sent into Sind by the Khali fab. Al-Mansur. He reduced many 
places which still held oat against the ’Abbasi authority, and among 
them was Multan, which, up to this period, still remained refractory. 
Kan da’il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandhar [Kandharah or 
Kandharo] on vessels, and reduced it likewise .^ 00 # * # Musa, son of 


198 Hisham means, 1 benevolent/ ‘ liberal,’ but “Hasham” is meaningless. 

199 Called ’Umaro-us-Sa’Iabi by others. He was sent to succeed ’Umar bin Hifz, 
whom the Klmlifah, Al-Mansur, Abu- Ja’far, ’Abd-ullah, deposed in Ml E. (758-59 
A. D.), for giving shelter to ’Abd-ullah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortunate 
Hasan, son of the Khalifah, ’AH. ’Umar, son of Hifz, received him with great dis- 
tinction and espoused his cause, as did also the other Mnsalman officers in Sind ; and 
they cast off their black ’Abbasf garments, and adopted white ones, white being the 
colour of the Shi’ahs. At last, finding ’Abd-ullah was not safe in Sind, ’Umar sent 
him to a Rajah of Hind, between whom and ’Umar great friendship existed, so that 
he might not fall into the hands of his persecutor, the Khalifah. In consequence 
of ’Umar’s conduct towards ’Abd-ullah, he was removed from Sind and sent to serve 
in Afrikah. 

The Sayyids of Sind are said, on the authority of the T&rikh-i-Alfi, to be 
descended from the above mentioned ’Abd-nllah, who was subsequently killed by a 
party of ’Arabs, who came upon him in a shikdr-gd/i on the borders of Sind, leaving 
a son who was under the protection of the before-mentioned Rajah — of the neigh- 
bouring territory of Saurashtrah, probably, and one of the Balabhi dynasty. 

200 it would be a physical impossibility to reach Kandahar in the present Afghan 
state by boats, unless they were boats attached to baloons, and just as practicable 
to reach Gandhara on the upper Indus above Atak by the same means from Sind. 
The part meant here, lay near the banks of the Hakra, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Because this word is written “ Kandahar” by persons who did not know, ap- 
parently, the word in its original characters, and because a tract of country lying 
on the east bank of the Indus above Atak was anciently known as Gandhara, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between the inroads of the Chingiz Khan and Amir 
Timur, the Gurgan, the south-easternmost part of Zabul-istan of the ancient T-rani 
empire became styled Kandahar, European writers, and English in particular, have 
managed to confound them (just as they have confounded Gajni and Ghaz-nih or 
Ghaz-nij, and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to be 
found in the “ Herodotus” of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, page 175, in which 
<( Beladhore ” . “ Mass’oude” etc., are quoted, and we have <f Sindhu Gandhara,” the 
“ Cabool Gandhara ,” and the “ modern Candahdr” the appellation alike of the pro- 
vince and of the capital,” in one delightful jumble. The “Sindu” Kandharah is 


written (Sindi—j^*^ ) j that of Kathiawar Kandhar— or 


Kandahar in the original ; the tract on the upper Indus I) ^>3^ — Gandhara ,* and the 
formerly Persian, and now Afghan province (anciently called Bal-yus or Wal-yus) 

and its chief town, and jhbAxs — Kandahar, and all are totally different # 

lb is from similar theories that Hindu Lohdnahn or Lohdnos of Sind are turned 
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Yahya, of the family of Barraak, was Amir of Sind in the time of the 
Khalifab, Al-Mamun [193-218 H. — 813-833 A. D ], but he died in 
221 H. (836 A. D.) ; and the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tasim B’illah, confirmed 
his son, ’Amran, in the government of the province. # # # He made 
war upon the Meds ( &xk>) and slew 3,000 of them ; and there [in their 
country] constructed a band or embankment, which is called Sikr aoI -ul- 
Med, after which he encamped on the Nahr of Avar or Aro.” Why this 
band was constructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of course, 
near the sea coast of Kachchh, because ’Amran caused a canal to be dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Meds, and spoiled all their 
fresh water. This Ai'o or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written jjt, jjjl, jjjj, and the like, by Bu-Rihan, and which 
I believe to the “ Addo” of the maps, the “ Addooe ” of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi, 202 by which, indeed, a nahr or small river runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the ’Arabic character this name 
would be and in that character a, j, and j, in manuscripts especially, 
if carelessly copied, are very liable to be written and mistaken one for 
the other. What satisfies me that the coast above referred to is meant 
is, that Muhammad, son of Kasim, is said by the Balazari, to have 
entered into an accommodation with the people of Suras t, with whom 
the men of AsiU, Aub or we re then at war, who are 

Meds, sea-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Surath, 
the Saurashtrah of the Hindus — the Kathiawar peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and or etc., to the place which Elliot reads as “ Bana,” 
“ Tana,” “ Bania,” “ Basia,” and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” map lies between Fahmal and Mansii- 
riyah. 

This is all I find in the Balazari in which the rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind 1 m and return to the territory of the Panj-ab 
again. 

into the descendants of the Afghan Null (Noah). There are still other places also 
called <£ Kandhar.” See ante note 105, page 196, and note 114, page 207. 

201 Sikr-^A»— in ’Arabic means an embankment, hut not <f sakr The em- 
bankment may have been erected by the ’Arabs in order the better to approach the 
stronghold of the Meds. 

202 It is in the Morbi district of Kathiawar, which comprises the sub-districts 
or dependencies of Morbi, Wagar, and Aclhoi. 

203 See ante page 216, and note 145, and page 221, and note 163. 

204t I may mention that the Khalifah conferred the territory of Sind, as wel} 
as other parts, upon Ya’kub, son of Lais, the Safari, of Sigiz-stan, in 257 H. (870-71 
A. D.) ; and that Sultan Mahmud, of Ghaznin took Mansuriyah in 417 H. (1026-27 
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In the ' extracts from Abu-Rihan given by Elliot, I notice events 
which are not mentioned by him, but by RasMd-ud-Din, and are not 
contained in Bu-Rihan’s text. It is the extract [at page 57] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occured in 692 H. (1293 A. D.), 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
work. 205 From this we might suspect, that even some of the extracts 
which I have given here from Rashid-ud-Dxn’s work, which he appears 
to attribute to Bii-Rihan are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all the rivers of this part, ivith the Btdh north of the Raivi \ uniting with 
“ the Satladar below Multan, at a jplace called Punch-Rad,” as already 
noticed in the extract from Bu-Rihan ; but I shall presently show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692 EL], the Shuttlaj, that is the Sutlaj — if that is what he means by 
the Rahr-i-Sutlad 206 - — did not unite with the other rivers of the Panj-ab 
at the place indicated. 

The son of the Turk Sultan of Dihli, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conducted 
the army under Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the relief of 
Ubhqhh in 643 H. — 1245 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham- 
mad Sultan, and subsequently styled the “ Khan-i- Shahid ” or “ Mar- 
tyred Khan,” on the death of Malik Sher Khan-i- Sun kar, Bal ban’s 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatnir 20 ?, or more probably 

A. D.), which was the year of his expedition to Somnath, when, on his return from 
thence he drove out the Karamitah ruler thereof. See note 192, page 244. 

205 xt is the statement, that “ Multan and Ubhchli are subject to Dihli, and the 
son of the Sultan of Dihli is governor There were no Sultans of Dihli when Bu- 
Rilmn wrote — 428-430 H. (1020-1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
the first being Kutb-ud-Dm, T-bak, the Turk, in 605 II. (1208-9 A. D.) ; and there 
was never any Sultan's son governor of these parts nntil the time of Muhammad 
Sultin, the Khan-i- Shahid, son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari Turk. 
Kashid-ud-Dia completed his work twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 H. (1310 A. D.). 

206 See page 220. In the MSS. of the A’in-i-Akban, which I have examined, 
the name is written Shntlaj, but in Blochmann's printed text it is “ Shattdur — 

See the extract from Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts ” in the account of that river 
farther on. 

207 Malik Nnsrat-ud-Pin, Slier Khan-i- Sunkar, referred to in note 45, page 171, 
is said by Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, to have built a loftly cupola or domed building at 
Bhatnir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bhatnir and Bhatindah. 
He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the Dihli 
empire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained; for the traitor, 
Malik Tzz-ud-Dxn Balban-i-KasHlu Khan, had betrayed Multan and Uchchh, and 
such part of Sind as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of the Mughals. 
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* restored it, was placed by his father in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, as it then existed ; and the fiefs of Samanah, 
Debal-pur, and as much of the Labor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Sultan used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west as the Biah, and to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Muglials, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of the Bawl under subjection. From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered ; and they carried their inroads 
into the parts between that city and Labor, which was still in ruins, as 
far as, and even beyond, the banks of the Biah, which washed the walls 
of Debal-pur. 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj-ab 
territory by tbe Mu gh al infidels, under the Nu-in or Hu-yan, both being 
correct, Timur, 208 in 684 H. (1285-86 A. D.), moved from Multan to 
encounter them. He fell in with them between Debal-pur and Labor, 
and overthrew them ; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invaders which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him un- 
expectedly when almost alone, at a well, where he had alighted to refresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when he supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “ the Khan -i- Shah id ” or 
“ Martyred Khan.” It was in this affair that Amir Khusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by the Mughals. 209 

“ Malik Sher Khan, was greatly trusted, and held in great respect and reverence ; 
for he was as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog] against the 
Maghals, whom he had repelled on several occasions, He brought under subjection 
to his authority the Juts, Khokhai'S [not tc Gickers” or “ Ghukhurs”2, Bhatis, 
Meniahs [Ma’ins ?], and Mandahrs, and other marauding tribes, which those who 
succeeded him were unable to control. Sher Khan died early in the reign of his 
kinsman. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm, Balban, the Ilbari Turk, and never used to come to 
Dihli ; and it is said, hat, apparently, without good reason, that the Sultan caused 
poison to be administered to him.” The author of the “ Tankh-i-Firuz-Shah-i says 
he died at Bhatmiy where a fine tomb was erected over him. 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my “ Translation of the Tabakat- 
i-Kasiri page 791. 

208 Galled by some writers Timur Aka, which is, doubtless, his correct name. 
Mu*in or Nuyan merely indicates his rank. 

209 Another battle with the Mughal invaders took place in 691 H. (1292 A. D.) 
in the reign of the Khalj Turk Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din, Ffruz Shah, on the confines of 
Bar-ram ( (*[ )j* ), with the river between; but I cannot discover whereabouts this 
place is, or was, situated. In the printed text of the A’m-i-Akbari (in which the 
names of places are often incorrect) the word is Bagram. ; and lest it should be sup- 
posed to refer to Pes’hawar, the old name of which was Bagram, I beg to state that 
that part is not referred to. This Bar-ram was in Hindustan, the Mughals having 
entered it ; and Bagram of Pes’hawar is not Hindustan. 
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Mir Ma’siim of Bakhar, the historian of Sind, states, that in 003 II. Vl 
(1293-4 A. D.), Saltan Jalal-ud-Din, fclic Khalj Turk ruler of Dihli, 
marched to Labor, and despatched bis middle son, Arkali Khan, to 
assume the government of Uqhqhli and Multan; and Hus rat Khan, 
another son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Hus rat Khan 
was placed in charge of the Multan, ITehqhh, Bakliar, Siw-istan, and 
Tbatbab territories, with the town of Multan as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

In 697 H. (1297-98 A. D.) Saldae, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nusrat Khan took bis troops to Siw-istan (but not 
to Siwi) by water — this does not mean that Siw-istan, the modern 
Sihwan, was close to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con- 
siderable distance from it — overcame the Mughal s, and returned to 
Bakhar. There he found orders awaiting him to lead half his forces 
from Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to take part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which service his brother, the Ulugh Khan, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mir, and the Hakra or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, but whether in so large a volume as previously, we 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, the Khalj 
Turk, Ghazi Malik, afterwards Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, 
was sent to Debal-pur at the head of 10,000 horse to repel the Mughal 
inroads into that part of the Pan j- ah territory. 

In the Tankh-i-’Ala’i, or Kliazain-ul-Fntuh by Amir Klmsrau, there 
is an account of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Diu, the Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H, to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. I).). In the first-mentioned year, 
Kadar, the Mu gh al [who is made a Tatar of in Elliot’s “ Historians 
invaded the tract of country called Jaran-Manjur, 210 having come from 
the Koli-i-J&d or Salt Kange west of the Jihlam, The author says he 
crossed the Bidh , Jilam, and Sutlaj , and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars,” The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written. 

’Abd-ullah-i-Wassaf, in his history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Sultans of Dihli, mentions the Sutlaj . 

He says with reference to the route between Khuras&n and Hind 
et After classing the panj-dh or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilamj 
[Jihlam], the river of Lohawar, the Satlut [in the margin is Sutlaj],! 

: v; 7 ' I 

810 The name of this place is written in various ways — Jawan Manjur, J6ran- 
Majur, Jar-Manjhur, and the like. In Elliot it is tnrncd into “ Jalandhar.” See 
vol 111, p. 102, note 2. ’ [ 
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and the Blah thus reversing their situations as is done in the previous 
extract, while the Chin-ab is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying: “ There are Banian of Koh-i-Jiid [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract 3ay sll ] ? 
Sudarah [Sudharah], Jalandhar, the territory of theKokars [Khokhars], 
Multan, ITchohh, Hasi [Hansi], Sur-Suti, Kaithal, Sunam, Tabarhindah, v 
etc. 

Previous to this, about 707 H. (1307-8 A. D.), Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Tughluk Shah, when he, as Ghazi Malik, held the fiefs of Multan 
and Debal-pur, 2 ia then the capital of the northern Panj-ab, and Multan 

See “ Tabaka t-i-Nasin,’’ page 677, note 5. Sudharab is situated about fonr 
miles east-north-east of Wazfr-abad, and styled “ SoJidur ah” in the maps. In former 
times the Chin-ab flowed close to it on the north, but is now nearly four miles from 
it. Sudharah is an ancient site. In the last century, there used to be a lofty 
mandr of burnt brick standing there, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 

212 From the various operations and encounters between the rivals for the 
throne, before Sultan Ghiyas-nd-Dm, Tughluk Shah, succeeded to it, who, as Ghazi 
Malik, held the flef of Debal-pur, there appears to have been no want of water be- 
tween that place and Sarasti. He, on one occasion, came out of Debal-pCir to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. “Ghazi Malik, leaving Debal-pur, passed the 
Jeasbah of Dabhali ( ^5^3 ), and with the river (ab) in his rear, ho encountered 
them.” That river is not named, but the place here mentioned lies between Debal- 
pur and Sarasti or Sirsa, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-har, and stands 
on the bank of the oldest channel of the Sutlaj, called in the maps “ the eastern 
“ Naiwal” and “ Nyewal.” See the notice of the river Sutlaj farther on. 

In the extracts given by Elliot in his “Indian Historians” vol. Ill, from a 
French version of Ibn Batut.ah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, son of Tughluk Shah, “ Kishlu Khan revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afghans, and Khurasanis, who 
flocked to him in great numbers. His army was equal to the Sultan’s, and even 
superior to it in numbers. The Sultan marched in person to fight him, and “ they 
met two days’ journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abiihar. The “ desert 
plain ” here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in the MSS. from which 
Lee’s and other translations of Ibn Batutah have been made ; for, in them he sets 
out from Multan and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going a journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Ajuddhan. The traveller’s account, therefore, has been reversed. * 
He first went to Ajudclhan from Multan, and, from the first -named place, in four 
days, reached Uboh-har. At Ajuddhan he visited, he says, “ the famous Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb after his decease became a place of pilgrimage,” and after a lapse 
of five centuries still continues to be held in great veneration— the Shaikh-ul-Islam , 
Farid-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj, son of Jalal-utl-Dm, Suliman ; and at whose 
.tomb, Sultan Firuz Shah, and Amir Timur, offered up their prayers, as related 
farther on. It is from this Muhammadan saint that Ajuddhan is also known as the 
Pale Pattern —' The Holy Town— hut nob Pat an, a Ferry, as some have assumed. 
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of the southern parts, used often to make incursions into the tracts held 
by the Mughals and their tributaries farther west. His sou and suc- 
cessor, Sultan Muhammad Shah, when about to enter Lar or Lower Sind 
from Guzarat towards the close of 751 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in order to punish the Sumrahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts, 
from Siw-istan [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi ” 818 ], from Hehchlt, Multan, and 
other parts, at Debal-pur, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at Debal-pur after the 
Biah. had .deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it left Debal-pur some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a doubt, that, at that period 
also, the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
with it. 

In 731- H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batutah, crossed 
from Multan to Dikii, about eighty years after the investment of U'chohhi 


by the Mughals ; twenty-eight years before Sultan Finiz Shah brought 
his first canal to Mansur-pur and Samanah ; and sixty-seven years before 
the invasion of Amir Tim dr, the Giirgan. Ibn Batutah proceeded by 1 
way of Ajuddhan and Ubok-har, and would have had to cross the Biah 
as Amir Timur subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of the Hakra higher up. He says, after noticing that Ajuddhan wasj 
a small place, “ The first city we entered belonging to Hindustan 811 ’: 
[here he is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between thei 
Multan province and Hindustan] was Uboh-har, 216 which is the firstj 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was a/ 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation. * * * I 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
through a desert enclosed on both sides by hills [low, rocky hills], 8115 \ 
upon which were infidels and rebellious Hindus. The inhabitants of 
Hind generally are infidels ; some of them live under the protection of 


SIS Sec a note farther on. 

214 The reason why he says this is that the Multan province extended, at the 
period in question, to the Sutlaj, which then flowed iu the Uboh-har channel, and 

was still a tributary of the Hakya or Wahindah. . 

215 This name is written “ Abohar,” and “ Abuhar,” and the like in MSB., hut 
it was founded by Janra, grandson of Rdjah Rasaln, the Bhati, and named after his 

wife Uboh and therefore Uboh-har is the correct name. The termination, ‘ har * 

occurs in the names of many places where the Bhati tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 

and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

216 Those are the rocky hills lying immediately south of lohgham, south of 
Ilansi and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of them. 
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flie Muhammadans, and reside either in villages or cities : others, how- 
ever, infest the mountain tracts and rob on the highways. I happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a number of these 
Hindus [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot, 
made an attack upon us. We, however, engaged them, and by God’s 
help put them to Eight, having killed one of the horsemen and twelve 
of the others. # # After four days’ journey, I arrived at the town of 

^Sarasti [Sirsa]. It is large, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
JDihli. After this I reached Hansi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
I built city, with extensive fortifications. I next came to Mas ’ud- abaci, 
after two days’ travelling, and remained there three days.” He adds, 
that, “ The whole way between Multan and Dilili, a distance of forty 
days’ journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places.” From these 
remarks, it will be noticed, that, with the exception of “ one clay’s 
journey through a desert tract ” 217 after leaving Uboh-har, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of the events which happened in Sind and the Panj-ab and 
adjacent parts, during the time of the Khalj Turk or Ivhalji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of the rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to the Biah and Sutlaj. 

Shams-i-Saraj , 218 the ’Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden), 

217 This “desert tract” was that between the Uboh-har channel in which iho 
Sutlaj then flowed, and the one farther east which it had last deserted. In all its 
changes it has invariably left the tract between its old and new channel covered 
with sand and silt. 

2LS There is, of course, a “ Gazetteer of the Hisar District, 1883-84. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Punjab Government and in that 
“Gazetteer,” as in most others, are some choice specimens of history burlesqued. 
The above writer is quoted therein as “ one of Sir H. Elliot’s Historians,” under the 
name of Shams-i-STuVas, the compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
Shiraz in Persia. It is a pity the Panj-ab Government has not some one to correct 
the historical part of its “ Gazetteers.” 

For example : we are told time after time about “ the reign of the Emperor Ala - 
ud-din Ghori” I beg leave to observe that no “Emperor Ala-ud-din Ghori” ever 
yet reigned in the Panj-ab or Hind. The Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, the Shansabam Tajzik Ghuri (who, in his youthful days, and before he became 
Sultan of Ghazm'n and assumed that title, bore that of Shihab-ud-Din), who con- 
quered Hindustan, and established the Muhammadan faith at Dibli, is not onco 
referred to in the Gazetteer in question ! 

Here is one more specimen. Referring to the claim of a Jat tribe to Rajput 
descent from “ Mans/ the grandson of Salvahan, Raja of Sialkot,” the compiler 
says: “As their story involves a tear between Salvahan (A. D. 90) and the Muham- 
madans of Mecca , it cannot be accepted with confidence.” 

I trow not, considering that the year 90 A. D., happens to be only jive hundred 
and thirty-two years before the Muhammadan era, and actually four hundred and 
seventy-three years before Muhammad teas born ! 
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the author of the history of Sultan Ffniz Shah’s reign, dwelt at Ubohi 
bar, which, he says, is the country of that Sultan’s Bhati mother ; for, 
she w T as the daughter of Rana Mai, the Bhati, The great grandfather j 
of Shams-i-Saraj was the ’ amal-dar or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on Uboh-har — which shows that it could not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Bat Utah confirms — and Shams-i-Saraj 
was intimate with Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughluk Shah, before he cam© 
to the Dihli throne, when, as Ghazi Malik, he held the fief of Debal-pur, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Saraj 
states, that, at that period — previous to 720 H. (1320 A. D.) 319 — all the 
lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all th e jangal, or 
waste lands, or uncultivated tracts, belonging to the Ma’in and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on the town of Uboh-har. He also states that 
in the language of this part tal-ivandft^ means a village. 

When Sultan Firuz Shah was about to return to Dihli, after the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah, his kinsman, 321 whom he succeeded 
on his death on the banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Muharram,f 
752 H. (March, 1351 A. D), he was advised to return through Guzarat. 1 
As Ahmad-i-Ayaz was in rebellion at Dihli, he determined to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Sind river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multan and Debal-pur. This also 
shows that lie did not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
the numerous followers and animals. First, he moved up to Siw-istan, 333 
the modern Sihwan, and from thence towards Bakhar, where he crossed 
the river, and then marched to Multan without having to cross any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajuddban, and paid his devotions at the 
tomb of the Shaikh-ul-Islam, Farid-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Slmkar-Ganj. : 
From Ajuddban he moved right across the w r orst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as the “ Indian Desert,” to Saras ti [now Sirsaj. March- v 
ins: from thence he reached lkdar and founded Fath-abad 323 so named 

219 Snltaii Ghiyas-ud-Dm, Tnglilnk Shah, ascended the throne of Dihli in 720 H. 

220 Villages in this part are also called mandats by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means f a circle,’ also a f circular hut or tent,’ Mandats , however, are not 
“fortifications,” as Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “Historians” supposed 
(Vol. Ill, page 254). The word is a common one in Hindi. 

22 L Sultan Firuz Shah was the son of Snlfcan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughlnk’s brother, 
and Sultan Muhammad Shah was the latter’s son. 

222 See a note farther on. ' 

223 This place is now the principle town of one of the five tahsils or revenue 
divisions into which the Hi§ar district under the Panj-ab government is divided. 

There is a “ Report,” published in 1875, of the “Settlement of the Misssdr 
Division of the Punjab,” the history of which, so called, is taken from the “ Ain-i~ 
Akbar” [sic], in which its compiler has the assurance to toll us, that, “ Under Mu- 
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after bis son, Fath Khan. 224 From thence lie continued bis march to 
Hansi, having been joined by the feudatories of Samanah and Sunam 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Laklianawati in 754 H. (1353 A. D.), he founded 
the Flruzah Hisar, on the site of which were two villages [lal-wandls] ; 
and there were fifty kharaks included in the first, and forty Jcharaks in 
the other. These villages were called Bara (Great) Saras, and Qhhota 
(Little) Saras, respectively ; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than these kharaks [the Hindi for a cattle shed, 
but here seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Jats of the Kharl 
and Si-al tribes construct — a fiat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultan was much pleased with the 
situation of Bara Saras, 225 and he thought it would be advantageous to 
found a town there; for water was deficient there at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as four jUals for a h&zah of 
water. * # * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com- 
menced ; and in course of time [two years and a half] the place was 
! completed, and the Sultan named it Hisar-i-Firuzah or the Firiizah 
j Hisar or Fortress. It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
j hisar a large and deep haus or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply the ditch.” 226 

liammadan rale and prior to Firoz Shah’s reign, nothing worthy of note occurred ” / 
Sec note 239, page 274, for the confirmation or otherwise of this statement. Then it 
states, that, in 1372 he erected the fort, and founded tlie town of Hissar, and had 
to cut a canal from the Jamna. # # # Firoz also built tho Kasbah of Fattiabad, to 
which place, from the Ghaggar, he had a small canal cut, which is still in use.” In 
the same 4 ‘Report” it is stated, that “ Hissar” is otherwise called “ Habeli ” — 
“ Hissar (alias Habeli).” This of coarse is a great error. Haweli is nob the alias of 
Hisar, any more than it is of Re war! bd haweli, Buda’un bd haweli, Sfw-istan bd 
haweli, and many other places. Hisar bd haweli is as old as the A’m-i-Akbari, 
wherein it will bo found with many others. Haweli is merely the ’Arabic for ‘ habita- 
tion,’ ‘ mansion,’ etc.— the Government building or public offices, appertaining to 
the chief town of a Sarkdn Hisar nob “Hissar,” of course means a fortress or 
fortified place. 

22 11 At the same time lie founded throe other small fortified places, which he 
named after his other sons, namely, Zafar- abaci, Riza-abad, and Muhammad- pur. 
Tillages still bearing these names, and marking the sites, lie, in succession, along 
the banks of tho Ghag-ghar on the south side, north-east of Fatl.i-abad, but the places 
he founded have now disappeared. 

225 At each of those places there was, and still is, I believe, a stone column liko 
the lath of Firtiz Shah at I3ib.Ii. They were of red sandstone, and were erected by 
his orders. 

226 The “.Report” above referred to states, that, immediately under the build- 
ing, a spiral staircase leads to a series of rooms, said to be connected under ground, 
with a similar building at HansL A Jaiui’ Mas j id, erected by Sultan Firuz Shah, 
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The Sultan made great endeavours, according to the same writer, 
to supply the place and lands around with water. He succeeded in 
doing so by means of two canals— one from the river Jun or Yamunali, 
and one from the bed of the Sutlaj, and which was again connected with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sutlaj 
must, at that period, have been runnir g very much farther to the east- 
ward than in later years, and much nearer to the Firuzah Hisar, and about 
mid-way (in the Uboh-har channel) between that place and the Biah, 
which, we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Rajirah and Aghamam. They were brought from the northward of 
Karnal, and flowed a distance of eighty Jcuroh to the Firfizah Hisar. 1 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that the Sutlaj 
is mentioned in the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and Msdr were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of Hisar-i-Firuzah, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hisar o/Firiiz Shall. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and com- 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that “ In 
the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astimah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pushball— 
a spur or hill — intervened. The Sultan set 5,000 belddrs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction ; so that the waters of the 

still stands within the walls. The lath, also erected by him, is still visible among 
“ the mounds and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profusely on the plain 
to the south of the modern city, and tombs and temples still remain standing to tell 
of by-gone splendour. These remains cover a wide area.” 

227 Firishtah (the often quoted, because translated) — the original, I mean, hot 
“Dow,” nor “Briggs” — says: “In 762 H., Sultan Firuz Shah heard, that near 
Haradwaiy there was a hill ['Pushtah or hoK] out of which water flowed towards the 
river Sutlaj, and that it was called Snrsutx ; that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet [yi&’e] called Salimah ; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, the 
Sursuti would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sahrind, and Mansur-pur, and from thence to Sffn&m, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sultan accordingly [after cutting a canal 
separating the Sahrind district from that of Samanaly and founding Firuz-abad, a 
totally different place from the Firuzah Hi$ar, which is upwards of sixty miles to 
the east-south-east of Firuz-aMd], proceeded to carry this into effect,” 

Firishtah is merely a servile compiler ; and, as every one knows who can read 
the originals from which he copied, copied others almost word for word. This may 
be judged of from the following note 230. The Tankh-i-Alfi supplies him with a 
deal of information, as well as the T.tbakat-x-Akbari, especially regaining the events 
happening out of Hind ; and he copies both almost word for word. 
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Sursuti miglife be brought) to the nahr in question, and, when united, 
might flow on to Sahrind, Mansur-pur, and Samanah.” 

’Abd-ul-Kadir, the Buda’um, one of the authors of the Tarikh-i-Alfi 
above mentioned, says in his history of India, that “ the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into the nahr or stream of the Sutiaj, which 
is also called the Suttladr,” and that it — the water falling into the 
Sutiaj — is called the Sursuti:;” that “ it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and used to flow by Sahrind, Mansur-pur, and Samanah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed.” It was, perhaps, merely 
cut through sufficiently to permit the water to pass freely. 

“ While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
1 human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, among which 
were their arms [dast — the hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 
] suring three gaz in length, some of which were petrified, but the rest 
j still remained unchanged. 223 It was represented to the Sultan, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Great] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of Hush a ball, 229 used to keep them in their dwell- 
ings and worship them ; and that, now [in the time of Sultan Piruz 
Shall], her image had become the deity worshipped by the people of 
these parts.” 

Sultan Mruz Shah, likewise, when proceeding towards Debal-pur 
on a hunting excursion in 756 EL (1355 A. D.), “determined,” it is 
said, “on opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutiaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight Tcuroli ,” or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in the names, because the Sutiaj where it issues 
from the hills at Ruh-par, its nearest point to Jhajhar, is about one 
hundred and seventy miles, and the nearest of its old channels to the 
west — the easternmost “ Hyewal N.” of the maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to the westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if Jhajhar is 
correct, the Sutiaj caunot be meant, and if the Sutiaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must be meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to have brought water from the Yamunah. 

22S “Being therefore unresolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribunal, and shut himself up in his tent, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him. Thus he sacrificed two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publicly again, and ordered twelve altars to be erected of square stone 
to remain as a monument of his expedition. He also caused the fortifications of 
his camp to bo extended, and beds to be left of a larger size than the ordinary stature 
of man required , designing to impose upou posterity by this excessive outward ap- 
pearance of things” “Quintus Curtius.” More respecting these altars will be men- 
tioned farther on. 

229 Nush a bah is the name of the ancient queen of Bar da 5 , in Shirwan, on the west 
bank of the river Kur. 
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In the following year lie had another canal excavated from tho 
Yam&nah or Jdn near Sirmur. He connected it with seven small rivers, 
and brought their waters to Harm [which canal still exists], and from 
thence to the Ffriizah Hisar ; and a great lake [or dhand, as it is called 
in those parts], close to the Jeushh-o r castle there, was filled therefrom. 
The same Sultan brought yet another canal from the river Grhag-ghar, 
and conducted the water into the iw&r-i-Khirah [ ^ ], and erected 

a fortress between, which he named Firuz-abad, near which there also 
used to be a great hoi [the Persian of dhancl] or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar . 230 

His reasons for making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakra or Wahindah ; but 

230 The Bada’unl says—and the “ Haft Iklim” agrees with his statement — that 
the Sultan went to Debal-pur in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and caused a canal to he made 
from the Sntlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight huroh distant. In 757 H. (1356 
A. D ), he opened a canal from the territory of Manclu and Sirmur, and connected 
seven other nahrs or streams with it, and conducted the waters to Hansi, and thence 
to Rasfn ; and there the Firdzah hisdr or fortress was founded. Beneath the ka$r or 
palace or castle, a h/mz or reservoir was constructed, and filled with water from the 
canal in question. Another canal was opened from the Kandar Nahr [^Ax/ j-p ], 
and brought under the walls of the hisdr or fortress of Sarasti, and from thence con- 
ducted to Bin Kharah [Khirah ?] ; and there a city [town] was founded which was 
named Firuz-abad.” 

In his extract from the Tarfkh-i-M ubarak- Shah-i Elliot says (Yol. IT., p. 8) that, 
“ Firishta closely follows our author,” or, more correctly, copies from him. He adds 
“ and helps us to understand him,” as we shall see. He continues : “ There are 
several inaccuracies in the passage as given in Brigg’s translation, so the following 
is offered as a more correct rendering of the lithographed text. “ In the month of 
Sha’ban, 756 H. (the Sultan) went towards Dibalpur hunting, and having drtg a 
large canal ( j&’e) from the river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhajhar, forty-eight leas 
distant. In 757 he cat a canal from the river Jamna, in the hills of Mandawi [Man- 
cKm or Mandu is well known, the other is an error] and Sirmor, and having turned 
seven other streams into it, he brought it to Hansi, and from thence to Abasm [R&- 
sinP], where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. # # * He formed 
another canal from the river Khagar [it is Ghag-ghar in the original], and conduct- 
ing it by the fort of Sarsuti, lie brought it to the river Sar-khatrak ( ) i 

where he founded the city of Firozabad He also brought another canal from the 
Jumna, and threw it into the tank of that city.” Then the Editor, apparently, 
adds: “The words “ river of Sar-khatrah ” are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
which was made from MSS., the name is given as “Pery Khera,” which is more like 
Harbi-khir of our text. The real name is possibly Hari-khira.” All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be seen how “closely Firishta fol- 
lows our author.” It will be noticed that is an error for LSj#. 
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nothing whatever is mentioned, or even hinted at, on this subject, under 
the events of liis reign, although we find, as related in detail farther on, 
that he followed the route from Debal-pur, Ajuddban, and across to 
Eath-abad and Hansi on more than one occasion, and which same route 
■was followed by Amir Timur, the Gurgan, some forty- three years 
after. 231 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-62 A. D.), Sultan Eiruz Shah turned his attention to Sind, the 
expedition against Thathah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about eleven years before. His forces on this 
occasion amounted to 90,000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants ; and yet, 
strange to say, although it has been stated before, that water was scarce 
in the neighbourhood of his new town and fortress of Eiruzah in the hob 
season, he marched across that very part; because it is plainly stated 
by the historians of his reign, that he again went across to Ajuddhan, 
and offered up his prayers at the tomb of Shaikh Fari d-i-Shakar- Ganj , 
and that, after that, he reached “ the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istan. 
Boats were collected from Debal-pur, and other places lower down, to 
the number of 5,000; and part of the troops, the baggage, and heavy 
equipments were embarked on them ; while the Sultan, with the rest 
of his army, accompanied the fleet of boats, marching along near the 
river’s bank. The father of Shams- i- Sara j, the author of the Tarlkh-i- 
Firuz-Shah-i, had charge of one division of boats containing troops, on 
this occasion. 

The Sultan was unsuccessful in his operations ; for a disease broke 
out among the horses in lower Sind, and three-fourths of them died. 
The hot season being near at hand, he determined to retire into Guzarat, 
obtain reinforcements, and return as soon as the season opened, having 
first beaten off the forces of the Jam of Lower Sind, who had become so 
emboldened from the Sultan’s losses, as to venture out and attack him. 

231 The author of another Tarfkh-i-Firuz-Shah-1 Ziya-ud-Dxn, Baram, states, 
that, on one occasion, when he, the author, u was within the fortress of Bhatnir, in 
the cold season, some little disorder arose, and the people from the tal-wandk 
[villages] round about the neighbourhood came flocking in to the shelter of the 
fortress ; and from the excess of dust raised by the horses and cattle, the broad light 
of day became so darkened therefrom, that people could not distinguish each others 
faces. Out of a thousandth part of the people and their animals, it was possible for 
one part to find a place within the walls. I entered the stable of the Hajjam, 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm, Madhu, and counted therein thirteen horses of 1,000 and 2 ; 000 
tangahs each in value ; and the rest of the other property who shall calculate.’ 5 All 
this does not indicate any scarcity of water $ for horses and other animals cannot 
exist without water any more than human beings. 
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The guides proved treacherous, and brought the Sultan into the K an chi 
ran or marsh 232 [the ran of Kaohohh], and his whole army was on the 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was “ such a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it ; not a tree 
was to be seen ; not a blade of grass ; not even a miserable, noxious 
weed .* 5 9 

232 This word is spelt ran, but never riti , because rin means £ battle/ while ran 
means £ a marsh 5 or ‘ marshy ground. 5 

The Tarxkh-i-Tahirx states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the j 
countries of Sind and Guzarat. Abu-l-Fazl, in his A’in-i-Akban says, that <£ between | 
Jhalawarah [Jhalawad] of the Sarhdr of Ahmad- abad, and the Pattan or City [i. e., :.j 
Anhal-warah], and Surath [£. e., Sanrashtrah] there is a great depression, in length { 
ninety kuroh , and in breadth from eight to thirty kuroh. This they call ran (with | 
short £ a 5 to £ r, 5 and the £ n 5 quiescent). 5 ’ 

When Soltin Mahmud-i-Sabak-Tigin returned from the expedition to Somnatli, 
towards Mansuriyah, he was led by his Hindu guide into this ran, and on this occa- 
sion, according to the Baihaki, one of the Sultan's huntsmen killed an enormous 
serpent,— a python or boa-constrictor — which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells [gaz] in length, and four in breadth. The Baihaki adds, ££ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ghaznm, and see for him- 
self the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy.” See note 105, page 196. 

It is a wonder that Sultan Mahmud ever ventured to attack this hot-bed of idol- 
worship; and that he and his army escaped is more wonderful still, because, in a 
book published at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled ££ Tarikh-i-Soratli : A 
History of the Provinces of Sorath and Halar in Kathiawad, by Ranchodji Amarji, 
Divan of Jtra&gadh, and edited by Jas. Burgess, LL. D , P. R. G. S., etc., etc , etc.,” 
who considers it u a genuine native history,” and so it is in a Hindu point of view, 
we are told (p. Ill) that, “The hateful Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi marched with an 
army from Ghaznm to Gujarat with the intention of carrying on a religious war. 
In Sam vat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 4-14) he demolished the temple of Sri Somnatli 
and returned. This act so provoked the Maharaja Mandalika, who was a protector 
of his own religion, that he marched with Bhim Deva, the Raja of Gujarat, in 
pursuit : 

They ran like fawns and leaped like onagers, 

As lightning now, and now outvying wind I 

The Muhammadans did not make a great stand, hut fled ; many of them ivere slain 
hy Hindu scymitars and prostrated by Hdfput war-clubs, ami whenthe sun of the Rdja s 
fortune culminated Shah Ma/imtU took to his heels in dismay and saved his life, but 
many of his followers , of both sexes [sic], were captured , lurkish, Afghan, and 
Moghal female prisoners were, if they happened to be virgins,” etc., etc. So much 
for the £i genuine native history.” It is strange the valiant Rajah of the Hindus did 
not make the Sultan “ take to his heels 55 before lie captured the place, and that he 
did not bring back the four fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
Musalmans to carry them off to Ghaznm, where a fragment was oast before the 
entrance of the great masjid and the Sultan’s palace, respectively, to be trodden 
under foot (and where they might have been seen a little over a century since), and 
the others sent to Makkah and Madinah. 
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The season having como round* he returned from Guzarah with 
recruited forces, and reached the banks of the Sind ; hat, although he 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sindis so determined, t hatitwas found to bo impracticable to cross 
it.^ The author states that the Sultan was consequently: under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to cross atBakhar, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty huroh^ then march down again on 
the other side, and attack That hah. 5(841 When this force had appeared 
before Thathab, and fighting commenced, the breadth of the river Was 
so great at this point, that, although the fortifications of Thathah were 
visible from that [the east] side, the land around could not be distin- 
guished, and it con hi not be discovered whether Ids troops had been 
successful or not In ibis state of uncertainty, the Sultan sent a 
messenger across, with directions to the leader of the troops to march 
up-stream again, re-cross at BakLiar,.' and re-join Ids camp, lie having 
determined to occupy Ids position on the east bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dihli. At this juncture, the Sindis besought 
the Makhdum-i-Jahanlan, the Sayyid, JaUil-ud-Diu, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of Uehdih, who was in the Sultan’s camp, 
to make overtures on their behalf ; and the upshot was that an accom- 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made subrnis- 

Tearing that those first sent across would be annihilated before others could 

■' /arrive' to support them. ' : . 

® 34s Tire town or city of Thathah had only recently been founded by one of the 
early Sarnmah rulers, as mentioned farther on. The name of Thathah, as a city or 
fortified town, will not be fonnd in any history written previous to the historian of 
' Sidfin, Firms Shah’s reigm— ?iy fi-ad-Bin, Barao L / ■ 

The Balkan could not have had any boats with him then, or perhaps they 
had been sent, with the troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, otherwise, with 
a considerable part of ids army on the Thathah side, he might surely have crossed 
with his army to their support, unless the Bind is with their vessels commanded the 
river, which is not improbable ; for Ids troops had to march all tho way back again 
by Bakhar io rejoin him. It will be noticed, that, when the Sultan returned after 
the accommodation with tho Sindis, ho came up the west bank of ihe river to Sfw- 
istaig the modern Si h wan, and from thonco to Bakhar where he passed to the oast 
. side.-.' 

If wo take into consideration the state of the river and delta near Thathah now, 
and, that although that place could be distinguished from the opposite side of the 
river, the laud around could not, we can calculate how broad it must then have been 
in the beginning of the cold season, too, after the inundation subsides. The fiver' 
now, at tiie height of the inundations attains a breadth of about I, GOO yards— not 
quite a mile-ami at its lowest is about 480 yards broad, A great part of the delta 
south of Thathah has been formed since these events happened. 
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sion, and tlie Sultan marched back to Dihli by Siw-ietan, Baklmr, 
Multan, and Debal-pur, crossing once more, what has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihli. 

If there then was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivers be- 
tween Ajucldlian and the Firuzah Hisar had been dried up, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions. 236 

Sultan Firiiz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (1388 A. D.). 
Sultan Nasir-ud- Din, Mahmud, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah in 796 H. (1393-94 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amirs, Sarang Khan, to Debal-pur, to gain possession of that fief 
and also Multan, and to put down Shaikha, the Khokhar, 887 who was in 
rebellion. In the eighth month of that same year (796 H.), Sarang 
Elian proceeded to Debal-pur. * # ■* In tbe eleventh month of the 
same year (just five years before Amir Timur appeared upon the same 
scene), Sarang Khan, having taken along with him Ra’e Dtil-Ghin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrendered Bhatuir to Amir Timur), and 
Ra’e Da’ud, and Kainal-ud-Dm, the Ma’in 238 chief, and the forces of 
Multan and Debal-pdr, crossed the Sufctladr (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tiharah, and afterwards the Biali near Duhali or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Labor. Shaikha. the Khokhar, hearing of these move- 
ments, having previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 

236 Slmnis-i-Saraj (as well as others) states, that, “ in the hot season, numbers 
of gor Tchar or, wild asses congregate between Debal-pur and Sarasti,” where Akbar 
Bad shah hunted them in after years, as he also did in the neighbourhood of Ajuddhan. 

2U7 gee my “Notes on Afghanistan.” etc., page 367 respecting these Kho- 
Miars, who are invariably made “ Gickers,” “ Gnkkurs,’’ Qliajchars” “ Qalclchurs” 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of the existence of the great tribe 
of Khokhar who are Juts, and of the Gakhars, a comparatively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. The K ho k liars extend from the northern Panj -ab, where 
their chief places are Bharah and Khush-ab, down into Lar or Lower Sind. Kaohchh, 
and even Kathiawar. They cannot number at present less than 50,000 families, 
and are probably nearly double that number. Cunningham, who falls into the 
same error as others respecting them, says, “ Gahar ” — turning them into Gakhars — 
is most probably only » simple [1] variation of the ethnic title of fSabar or Aburi” but 
the Ivhokhars are never even named by him 1 The Gakhars at this period were of 
no account whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling much farther 
west. They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as Gujarat (in the Panj -ab), the farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther south 
than the parallel of the Salt Kange, about 32°-20' N. Lat., while the Khokliars 
overran nearly the whole of the remainder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj-ab, east and south, and even contemplated the seizure of Dihli and its territory. 
See also Amir Timur’s encounter with them on the Biah near Multan at page 281. 

238 Also written Mahin. 
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them, and moved into the neighbourhood of Debal-pur, and invested 
Ajuddhan ; bat, on gaining intelligence that Sarang Khan had passed 
Hindu-pat, and had sat down bofoi’o Labor, ho gave up the investment 
of Ajuddhan in the night, and made a forced march towards Lahor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawn near each other, came in 
contact at Samu-talah, twelve Teuroli from Lahor, in which Shailrha was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jammu. 

There is a very important passage contained in the Tarikh-i- Mubarak 
Shah-i, of rahy a, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (14-48 A. D.). After the departure of 
Amir Timur from Hindustan, little was left to Sultan Nasir-ud- Din, 
Mahmud Shah, He says: “In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Ta gh i Kh an, the 
TurkcM Sultaui [that is, the Turkish mamltik or slave of a former 
Sultan], who was the son-in-law of Ghalib Khan, the Amir of Samanah, 
assembled a large force, and moved towards I) eh al- pur against Khizr 
Khan [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who had been left by Amir Timur in 
possession of the whole of the Multan province, and the territory de- 
pendent on Debal-pdr, both of which tracts of country extended east- 
wards as far as the banks of the Hakra or Wahindah].& S9 Khizr Khin, 

289 This fact, not generally known, or not well understood, has led some to 
assume that all this central tract, constituting the eastern parts of the Multan 
t&hah, the western parts of the Dihli stibah, i. e., the sarhdr of Hisar Firuzah, and 
the northern and western parts of the Ajmir subah, was left out altogether by Abu-1- 
Fo?l. Elliot in his “ Memoirs on the Races of the N.- W. Provinces (Vol. II, p. 17), ” 
says: “it will be observed, by referring to the map of Dasturs, that the Western 
boundary of Sirkar Hisar Feroza has been extended only to the bed of the War 
river, which runs not far to the westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of 
Wafctu and Bhattiana, being altogether excluded : for this tract, full of sandy plains 
and Thais, hoc ms to have been little known in the time of Akbar, nor with the .ex- 
ception of Mtilaud, which was in Multan, does it appear to be included in any Sirkar 
of the adjoining Sdbahs* It is to be observed, that Abu’l Fazl, in mentioning 'the- . 
breadth and length of the several Siibahs, measures from Hisar in the Dehli Subah, 
front f erozpur in the Multan Sabah, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Subah, and from 
Blkatiir intho Ajmir Subah, He appears, therefore, with the above exception, to 
luavv the tract between all these places as neutral ground ■ 

All this is eiitirely erroneous : Abu-l-Fa/1 plainly says, and as the printed text 
will show, that the Dihli sab ah extends from Palwal to Ludhiahah on the banks of 
the Sutlnj, and from Hisar to Iihizr-abad ; and among the mahdlls or districts of the 
Hisar $ ark dr are the districts of Bhatuir, Tihwauah, Hisar Firuzah, Sirsa, Fath-abad, 
Anbakdi, Bhatindah, Sahriud, Suiuim, Samanah, etc., in all twenty-seven districts. 

Bhatnir and Bhatindah extended to the former channel of the Sutlaj, which 
hewed past Uboh-har, and the Debal-pur sarhdr of which Uboli-har on tbo bank of 
that channel was the frontier town, adjoined the Bhatindah district on the other 
bank. The Debal-pur sarhdr included the mahdlls or districts of Ffmz-pftr, and 
Mul.iatmnad-ot (vul “ Mumdot”), which joiriod the mahdlls of fcho sarhdr of Sahriud 
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•who was at Debal-pur at the time, advanced into the kkittak or district 
of Ajuddhan to meet him ; and a battle was fought between them on the 
9th of Rajah of that year, near the banks of the Bahindah [ ] or 

Wahindah [ ‘ b,’ and ‘w’ being interchangable. In this word 

the y in MSS. is liable to be mistaken for 6 and j, and vice versa], in 
which Taghi Khan was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.” Here we 
have one of the names of the Hakra, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. It is very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been suffi- 
cient water for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at this 
time, the Sutlaj 240 flowed between Uboli-har and Ajuddhan, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place ; while we know, from subsequent events, that the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed. 

Nearly five years after the events above related, in Muharram, 808 
II. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbal Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, chief rival 
of Khizr Khan, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
Tughluk dynasty, marched against Samanah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multan, and arrived at Tal-wandL From thence he reached 
the banks of the "Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the khittali 
of Ajuddhan (i. e., the district depending on it), and was encountered 


in that direction. Indeed, Abu 1-Fazl says that the Lahor f&bcih extended on th© 
south to the frontier of Bikanir. 

On the other hand, he describes the subah of Ajmir as extending to the sarkdrs 
of Multan and Debal-pur of the Multan $&bah; and one of the sarkdrs of Ajmir 
was that of Bikanir, consisting of eleven mahdlls or districts, of which Jasal-mfr, 
Bikam-pur, Birsii-pur, Pugal, Bikanir, and others, adjoined the Debal-pur and Multan 
sarkdrs in the other direction ; consequently, erery portion is filled up, and the so- 
called “ neutral ground ” is as unsubstantial and illusive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of these ftibahs. The error appears to have occurred through not 
knowing that both sarkdrs of Debal-pur and Multan extended eastwards to the 
ancient bed of the Hakra or Wahindah, and, farther north-east-wards, to the hanks 
if the Sntlaj as it flowed in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Badshah see ante note 236, page 273. 

This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as “ the great 
4andah” The author of the Survey I have been quoting in this paper, says, that, 
“ The people of this part apply the term dandah or danda to the south or left bank of 
.'.■the Sntlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, bnt, I may observe that dandah 
— — is differently written from Wahindah— or Bahindah — — referred 

to in the text above, and must not be confused the one for the other. 
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by Khizr Kb.au at tbe bead of a considerable force, defeated, and put to 
flight; and, in the pursuit, Ikbal Khan was slain. 

This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 
and that these two armies were operating against each other in the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
although much must have been uncultivated waste. 

In the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Mubarak Shah, son of the 
Rayat-i-’Ala, Khizr Khan. 2 * 1 who succeeded his father in 824 H. (1421 
A. D.), Jasrath, the Khokhar, Shaikha’s son, 2 * 2 rebelled. Among some 

23* I This was the title assumed by the Sayyid-zadah, Khizr Khan, who never 
took that of Snl&an, as lie acknowledged the supremacy of the Amir Timur, and 
after him, that of his son and successor. Suit/m Shah Ilukh, Bahadur Khan. 

2$ fa every translation of these events, Shaikh a, the father , has been mistaken 
for J as rath; his son (just as we have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV”, page 54 — “ re- 
bellion of Jasrath Shaikhd Khokhar”), precisely hi the same way that Kasim, the 
father of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Muhammad, merely 
because the translators did not understand the proper rise of the Persian izdfat , and 
that an izdfat, expressed or understood, was required between the names of Jasrath 
and Shaikha, and between Muhammad and Kasim, thus — Jasrath-i-Sliaikha, and 
Muhammad-i* Ivasim— after the idiom of the Persian, instead of writing Muhammad 
lin Kasim, or Muhammad ibsi ]£dsim, according to the ’Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors on this account occur in translations of the kind referred to, 
through want of knowledge of the uso of the izdfat of the Persian grammar ; for, 
considering the two names thus following each other like the Christian name and 
surname of European 4 ?, such, for example, as James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the case of Muhammad, whose father, Kasim, w.ts in his grave long before his 
son set out for the conquest of Sind ; and in the events above related, we have 
Shaikha, who had been dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath performed. 

In the same manner, we have Muhammad-i-Sabnk-Tigin, written exactly in the 
game way in Persian MSS., but, as most writers appear to have been aware that 
Sabuk-Tigm was the father of Mahmud, the translators have seldom failed to add 
u so u of,” after Mahmud’s name when it did not occur (except in the form of an izdfat , 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot be too much guarded against, when wo find such scholars 
as Elliot, who must have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bin Kasim in his extracts from ’Arab authors; yet, 
when he comes to Persian and other non-’ Arab writers, forgetting what ho had 
written before, he constantly writes the two names as that of one person, and some- 
times leaves out the first, the actual performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defanct fatlier perform what his son had effected. It may not he amiss to give 
an example here. Elliot, Vol I, page 432, lias : “ Muhammad Kasim, as he is uni- 
versally styled by the Persians, bat by Biladuri [the Balazari was an ’Arab author], 

“ Muhammad bin Kasim,” and by Abu-1 Fida [another ’Arab or of ’Arab descent 
who wrote in ’Arabic], “ Muhammad bin Al-ICasim but, at page 397, he actually 
writes the word “ Md. Kasim,” as one would write “ltd. Smith” for Richard 



of his acts was tlie plundering of some of tlie parganaJis . around Labor 
(the Biida’uni, and Firishtak — who copies the Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shah-i 
and other writers almost word for word — say, that he destroyed Labor, 
which Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din, Balban, is said to hare rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mu gh al s in the preceding reign), after which he 
crossed the Blah, and from it passed the Sutlag , 2 * 3 and plundered the 
tal-wandi of Ra’e Kamal (Kamal-ud-Din, previously mentioned), the 
Ma’in, or Mahan-, as it is also written. After this he moved towards 
Ludhianah, and, after that, re-passed the Sntlaz and invested Jalandhar. 
Sultan Mahmud Shah had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
in that same year he reached Ludhianah, although it was the height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlaz was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the boats in Jas rath’s Lands, that the Sultan was unable to cross; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on the opposite bank. Matters went 
on in this wise for about forty days ; and when the waters began to 

Smith ! At page 488 he quotes Elphinstone thus, showing Elphinstone’s terrible 
mistake at the same time. He says : “ Elphinstone observes that, * Kasim's conquests 
were made over to his successor/ ” etc., etc., and here again we have the dead 
father making conquests in Sind ! 

Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Jarrett, in his translation of “ A’s Suytitis History of the 
Caliphs” page 229, note after writing, that “ Muhammad- b-ul- Kasim commanded, 
the army in Sind,” immediately under refers to Elphinstone’s India, “ where will 
ho found a sketch of Kasim's conquests ” — the dead father for the son again. 

I could mention scores of other instances in Elliot’s “ Historians,” and in the 
writings of many others. The famous blunder of turning Tajziks, Turk slaves, Jats, 
Sayyids, and others, into “ Pathan Dynasties,” and their money into “ Patman 
Coins,” arose entirely through reading the names of the ancestors of the Shan sab am 
Tajzfk Sultans who ruled in Ghur, namely, Muhammad-i-Suri, or Muhammad bin 
Suri — for the names appear in both ways on the same page — as that of one man, 
thus : “ Muhammad Si'iH” On this, those who knew no hotter, at once jumped to 
the conclusion (since there was a Patan or Afghan Sultan of Dihlf some centuries 
after , styled Sher Shah, 8 or or Bordet/, who belonged to the Sort subdivision of the 
Lodi tribe, but whose progenitor Sor or Soraey was not born at the period that 
Muhammad, the Shansabani Tajzik, and his father, Sun, flourished), that this 
Muhammad Sun ” must be one and the same person, and at once turned all the 
Tfijzik rulers of Ghur into Af gh ans likewise. See “ Tabal$;at-i-Na§iri,” Appendix B, 
page Til, and a note farther on. 

The Ohach Nam ah contains scores of instances to prove the isafat. All the 
headings have Ka’e Ddkir, bin Ohach, but when we come to the text we find Dahir-i- 
Ohach ; and Dharsiyah bin Ohach in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-Ohach in the text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Ohach and his sons, but the names of others 
are written in a similar manner, just as Mal.iatnmad bin Kasim and Muhammad-i- 
Kasim. 

243 This is the way in which the name of the river is written in the Tabakat-i- 
Akbart, and in other works of that period. 
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subside, the Sultan moved from Liidlnauah to Kabul-p&r, along the 
river’s bank, followed by Jasratli, the Khokhar, on the opposite side. 
On the 11th of Shawwah the tenth month, the Sultan managed to pass 
the Sutlag, on which Jasrath retired to Jalandhar, and was finally pur- 
sued to the Ohin-ab. The citadel and town of Labor was then in ruins, 
but the Sultan had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At the time of these operations the usual ferry over the river Biah 
was at the mauza of Loh-Wal ( J\j tjJ ) or Lohi-wal ( d\j cs&jJ ) a 
dependency of Hai bat-pur Pati or Patl Haibat-pur, 3i * but the Sutlaj 
flowed a considerable distance— some eight miles or more-— farther 
south-east. 

In this same reign, the fort of Multan, which had become greatly 
dilapidated through the attacks of the Mughala, was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik Mahmud, the feudatory of the district, son of the 
? Imud-iil-Mulk, Malik Rajah. 

We notice from the foregoing, that Dehal-pur was a place of great 
importance for some centuries. Up to the time of Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Balilul, the Lodi, the first Afghan or Patau who sat on the throne 
of Dihli, we hear of his holding the fiefs of Debal-pur, Suiuim, and the 
F iruzah Hisar. The first named place would have been useless to him 
without water; and there is no doubt whatever that the Biah, in his 
time, washed the walls of Debal-pur. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to the latter part of Akbar BadshalTs reign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which reign, Debal-pur 
still continued to be the chief place of that sarlcdr or division of the 
Multan rnthahj and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 

This place is a little less than fifteen miles nearly due north from Dliaram- 
Kot ; fifteen miles and a half west of Niktidar (the “Nukodiir” of the maps, but 
named after the Mughal mmg or hazdrah which once held it, called the N ikudari 
-.tiuzdrafo), . and six miles south of Haibat-pur of which Loh or Lohi Wal was a de- 
pendency. It is also just fifteen miles east of the Patan, Ghat, or Ferry of Han ke, 
as the river ran in 1800. There happens to be a place about two miles west of Hart 
ke- Patau of thn present- day, called -Buh, or — Bu*pur, which appears in 
file maps as “ Booh/* Baring the operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, there 
was a ferry at this place, which lies close to the old right or west bank of the Biah, 
but It was a ferry of the Blah only j for the Sutlaj and Biah had not then united even 
temporarily. This Bdh or Bu-pur lies about fourteen miles west of the place where 
'fh© Junction' of the two rivers took place in the last century, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and the united streams became the Hariari, Machhu- 
wah, or Hill, and, farther south, was known as the Ghallu Gharah, or G-harah. 

As the first Jetter; of when written rather long, may, without a point, be 

mistaken for ^ as in and some have supposed that referred to and 

that the junction took place at this last named point, bat such was not the case. 
See further on. 
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When Pit* M uhammad-i- J alian-gir, that is, Pir Muhammad, sou of 
Mirza Jahan-gir, son of Amir Timur, attacked the reinforcements from 
Multan sent to the relief of TJehohh which he was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtam ah ^ ) or Tantanah ( ) on the banks of 

the Biali. Many perished by the sword, and many threw themselves 
into the Bxak, and were drowned, and but a remnant of the force sent 
from Multan under Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, succeeded in reaching that 
place again. 

I have compared three or four good copies of the Zafar Namali 
respecting Amir Timur's march from Bannu across the Indus to Multan 
and Dihji, which lay through some of the very parts in which these vast 
changes in the courses of the rivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by the way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Nam ah, and 
having crossed it at the same place where the Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din , 
* Mang-barnl, plunged in, Amir Timur marched to the rivei which, in. 
that history, is called the Jamad — the Bihat or Jliilam, which flowed 
towards U'chchh. Proceeding downwards along its banks, he reached 
the banks of the Ohin-ab, Chandra Bliaga, or Chin-ao, as it is also 
called, at, or near a fort, opposite to which the Jamad and Ohin-ao met , 245 
and was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
caused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas. A bridge of boats had to be constructed; and, having 
passed over , 246 he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 

24i 5 See a note farther on. 

246 The Mulfuzat says, that lie halted that day and the next to enable the 
troops, materials, and baggage to cross. 

In following Arab Timur’s movements, tbe former channels of the rivers should 
be remembered ; not traced according to their present courses. See the general 

map....;.' 

From whence these boats were obtained is not said, but, as Shihab-ud-Dm, 
Mubarak Shah, the Tammimi, Jfakim of the “jazirah” or do-abah or bet, or terri- 
tory between two rivers-— for the meaning of jaztraK is not an island only — after 
life night attack upon the Mughals,- who had appeared before Bharah, lus capital (also 
written Bharah. the “ Bherah *’ of the maps) and his defeat, endeavoured to escape 
from thence by dropping down the Jamad, Bihat, or Jihlam towards U bhch h, with a 
fleet of two hundred boats or vessels, which he had collected, and most of which 
were captured before he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or a portion of them, furnished the means for constructing this bridge. By the time 
Shihab-ud-Dm, Mubarak Shah, with the remainder, reached the vicinity of Multan, 
the Mughals were ready to receive him on both banks to prevent his passing down. 
He first threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who could do so following his oxample, and escaped to the 
jan gals along the banks. Every boat was captured or sunk, tbe fugitives were pur- 
sued into the jangals, and many were killed. 
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Bawl] opposite Tulamf [L e., Tulanbah], facing that town. He passed 
over with Ins forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pitched his camp 
in the plain near the fort of Tulami.” 

From Amir Timur’s own Tuzuk lb also appears, that he crossed the 
united Bihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the Ghin-ao or 
Ohin-ab, He says: “ There was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of these rivers [the point where the confluence then took place], 
and there I encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and the dashing and surging of the waters ; 1 where these two 
great rivers meet.” Having crossed the river, he moved downwards 
towards Tulanbah, crossed the Rawi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, Vis thirty -five Imroli f rom Mull an.” It must be 
remembered, that, at this time, his grandson, the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
was in possession of Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
“ the Tii lain hi riven,” by which he refers, of course, to the Rawi, and 
which, as I have before stated, th err flowed more to the north of Tulanbah 
than at present. He subsequently moved towards the Biah as stated 
below. : * 


The. historian says, that no Badshah had ever before bridged the united rivers 
Jamad and Ghin-ao ; for, that, although Taramshirin Khan had crossed the Ghin-ao, 
he did not succeed in throwing a bridge across it. This is the ’ Ala-ud-Din, Taram- 
sh l'rin Khan, mention by Ibn Batutah, who was then ruler of Bukhara. He was the 
•'.•son; of Dowa - Khan, and brother of Kutlugh Khwajah, of the family of the Chingiz or 
'Great' Khan,, who then ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr. ' Taramshirm Khan invaded 
India in 729 H. (1328-29 A. D.), having entered it through the territory dependant 
on Multan ; carried his arms to within sight of Dihli, the ruler thereof, at that time 
Being, absent in the Ilakhan ; passed through Guzeret and Sind; and finally re*? 
crossed the Indus near Multan. What these parts suffered from this raid may be 
'imagined.,'..'. 

The Malfuzafcd-Tnntm says, that he, Taramshirm Khan, used his utmost en- 
deavours to construct a bridge of boats, but without success, and had to cross his , 
army by means of boats. This was what the people of that part told Amir Timur. 

• . ■ T. he; . often-quoted , Fprish fa ” says (in the original) that Amir Timur “ keeping. 

...along the, banks of. the river reached a place where the river of Jalandar [sic. he 
did not copy his authorities correctly here] and the Biah join, and there there 
were two strong fortresses called Ted mani ( ). Ho passed, the river by. a bridge 

of ..boats, ..and., encamped in the Talmanx plain ^jahra]. After having -destroyed' •• 
,T. ; aImam, he, arrived, at the mauza* of Shah Nawaz on the bank . of the. Blah/’ .Here, 
it will be seen what a precious jumble he has made of matters. Again, in the extract 
from the ranldi-i-Mubarab Shah -i, by the Editor 1 ' of Elliot’s “ Historians ” after he’ 

. had, written : ' U InlambaP and “ Talaim,” a score of times, we have the following : 

“ Intelligence came that Amir Timdr, King of Khurasan, had attacked Talma, and was 
staying at Multan.” To this “Talma” is a note, saying, “This name is also given 
in the labakafc-i Akban, and in Baduuni.’’ It never strikes him that “Tulanba” 
is the place, or that he had previously referred to it, 
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Amir Timur having gained possession of Tulanhah, together with 
its hisdr or fortress, moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great chdl, Jcol-i-ab, or lake, near the hanks of the Biah, and near 
the mama’ of Shah Nawaz, on or close to which chdl , the Khokhar chief 
Nusrat [brother of Shaikha, previously mentioned] had fortified himself! 

This chdl or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Panj-ab and Sind, a dhand. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Biah, about thirty miles south-east of Multan, but, at 
the period of Amir Timor’s invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth.*** Amir Timur was in these parts just at the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The year began 12th September, 1393 
A. D.) ; for he crossed the Qhin-ab on the 2nd of October of that year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their full in August in 

the present day; and the above shows what changes have taken place 

One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jihlam and Ohin-ab 

*■« The. town and fortress was surrendered on the 1st of Safar, 801 H., without 
any opposition whatever. There was, in fact, no one able to oppose him. 

Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” says (p. 224), that Tulamba 
must have had a remarkably strong fortress, “as Timur left it untouched, because 
its siege would have delayed his progress,” and Briggs’s ‘Ferishta’ is quoted. On 
the next page he says, “ The old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its 
inhabitants massacred, but the fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to the invader’s impatience,” etc., etc. 

The Malfuzat-i-Tlmuri says, that the chief people of Tulanbah presented them- 
selves in the Amir’s camp before he reached that town, and that the sum of two 
lakhs of rtipfs had been fixed as an indemnity for sparing the place ; and Sayyids 
and ’TJlama were exempted from payment. There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Timur wished the people to pay the 
ransom in corn instead of money, but they refused to do so ; and a large body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms had been 
concluded, and being distressed for want of food, entered the place and began to help 
themselves. As soon as intimation was brought to Timur of these doings^ he says : 

“ I gave orders to the Taivdchis and Sazdwals to expel those troops from the town* 
and commanded that whatever corn they had plundered or property seized, should 
be taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.” I think most troops would 
have acted in just the same manner. No people were massacred, nor was the place 
burnt, but some of the refractory inhabitants of the parts around, who, after first 
submitting of their own accord to his grandson, Pfr Muhammad the previous year, 
on his march to Multan, and had acted in a rebellious manner after, and massacred 
some of his men, were punished. A detachment was sent against them, and they 
were harried, the men killed, and their families and cattle were brought in, and were 
distributed among the soldiery. Most European generals and their troops would 
have acted in much the same fashion and punished the <c rebels,” I expect in the 
fourteenth century, as well as in the nineteenth. 

24,8 See note 192, page 24A, 


near the point of junction in September even now, or attempt to cross 
the Rawx with a large army at sucli a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy season hereabouts : 
the monsoon does not extend its influence so far west; and what may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander’s time ?), just preceding 
Timor’s arrival, had been very severe ; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of his grandson, Pir Muhammad, then in possession of 
Multan, had lost so many horses, that, when he presented himself in his 
grandfather’s camp at Jinjan on the hanks of the Biah, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, and the rest on foot. 

Round about this oMZ, dJiand, or lake were bogs and swamps ; and 
these rendered the stronghold of the Khokhar chief very difficult to 
approach. The mauza? of Shah Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very large village, but I fail to find any traces of it now, 219 but the ch/tl, 
dhand , or lake, as previously observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in the old bed of the Blah, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 30° 3' N. and Long. 71° 45' E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timur kept along or near the right or north bank of 
the Biah. a&0 Some of his nobles and their men had crossed the Biah in 

24.9 It was still known, apparently, in the last century, when the Sayyid, Glinlam 
Mohammad, who proceeded from Hindustan to Kabul on two or three occasions, 
with despatches from Governor Hastings, to Tim dr Shah, Badshah of Kabul, reached 
that part. The Sayyid crossed over on one occasion from TJboh-har to Bahawal-pur, 
and thence to Multan. Setting out from that city to proceed to the Derah of Tsma’il 
Khan, he says : u My first stage from Multan was five kuroh in the direction of N, W. 
to Khan Chat ; the second stage was ten kuroh in the same direction to the Dih-i-Shdk 
Nawaz, on the banks of the Biili ; the third stage was ten kuroh N, to Shah-pur ; and 
the fourth another ten kuroh N. W. to Tulanbah.’* This journey was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on the 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre- 
vious to the time the Sufclaj is said to have “ suddenly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan Chi h the Hih of BluSh Nawaz, nor Shah-pur are now to be found. When the 
Sufclaj changed its course, the Biah also deserted its old bed, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their respective names, and became the Harlan and NIH, upwards, and Gharah 
lower clown, as" previously, mentioned,. 

S&0 Daring the revolt, of the Mirza’s in Akbar Bad shah’s reign, in the year 980 
H. (1572-73 A, D.}, news was received at Labor, that Ibrahim Husain Mirza, accom- 
panied by his youngest brother, Mas’dd Mirza, having been defeated at Nag-awr (ml. 
Nagore) by the ihidshah, was making his way across to the Fanj-ab territory j that 
he had crossed the Sutlaj, and was advancing towards DebM-pur, and plandorin A 
the country. The Khan-i-Jaimn, Ilusain Kid I Beg, the Turk-man, the feudatory of 
the Kubah of Labor, with the forces of his province, at once moved against him, and 
came suddenly upon his camp— he had only about 400 followers along with him— -in 
sight of Tnlanbah, just as Ibrahim Husain Mirza was returning from hunting (Bloch- 
mann, in his printed text of the Akbar Namab, in which names, of places are often 
incorrect, has 11 Paltah '* ( ) instead of Tulanbah ( ) t & fight ensued in 
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pursuit of tlie Khokliar cliief ; and tlie Amir followed, with the rest of 
tbe array, to the river’s banks, opposite to a place called L?^^—Jinjdn 
[or JUianjan and Kbanjan, in two other copies of the 

MS* forty kuroh 251 distant from Multan, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they should commence crossing the 
same day. This was the 13th of the month Safar. On the 15th (26th 
October, 1398), Amir Timur crossed the Biah, and his camp was pitched 

which his followers were overcome and dispersed, and his brother, Mas’ud Mirza, 
was captured. Ibrahim Husain Mirza now sought to re-pass the river Biah, as he 
feared an attack from Multan, Husain Kuli Beg having intimated to Sa’id Khan, the 
feudatory of Multan, that the Mirza had entered his province. As the Mirza had 
only a few followers with him, and night had set in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on the river’s bank until day should appear. A party of fishermen, styled 
jlnls, and some Baluchis dwelling in that part of the Multan province, fell upon the 
fugitives in the night, and dangerously wounded the Mirza in the throat with an 
arrow, a volley of which they had discharged among the party. He was captured 
and taken away to Multan to Sa’id Khan. A " 3 

Ihe 1 abakat-i- Akbari states, that he halted for the night “in order to cross 
the Gharah, which is the name of the river formed by the junction of the Sutlaj with 
the Btdh. \ 

Another writer relates this affair somewhat differently, and states, that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza halted on the banks of the Btdh and the Sutlaj (that is, where the rivers 
then met again, in the Multan district, after having separated, as subsequently des- 
cribed) j that he was set upon and wounded by a low class of Multan peasants styled 
jhtts, and that he took refuge in the dwelling of a darwesh, , Shaikh Zakariya by 
name, who sent information of his whereabouts to Sa’id Khan at Multan. This 
agrees with A bu-l-Fazl. 

Faizi, the Salirindi, says, that the Mirza wanted to cross where the Biah and 
Sutlaj 'Unite and are known as Ab-i-Qhdrah ; while the Akbar Hamah states, that 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza was crossing the Sutlaj at Gharah (see farther on. Ghallfi- 
Gharah was then a mahdll of the Multan sarkdr), where the Biah unites with the 
Sutlaj, when he was taken prisoner by the fishermen and peasantry. 

All this clearly shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, but that the 
Sutlaj had re-united with the Biah some miles to tbe south-west of the chdl or 
4hand , or lake near Shah Nawaz, mentioned in the account of Amir Timur’s move- 
ments, one hundred and eighty years before. 

S5i Not “ four kos” — eight miles — as in Elliot, hut forty, as above. The “£afar 
Namah,” referring to this Qhdl-i-db, on the banks of which the Khokliar chief had 

fortified himself, says, that, “ this sheet of water was of great expanse, like unto 

the mind of the pure in spirit, deep, and as the area of the inclination of the most 
beneficent, broad.” The Editor of “ Elliot’s Historians,” in his version of the Zafar 
Namah, contained in that work, turns this part into “ ritd-lthdna-i’asim, and, translates 
it “ a strong river fortress l ” The original is : pda* tjf j and there is not a 

word about any “ riid-khdna” or “ river fortress.** 

P. do la Croix, in his “ History of Timur-Bee,” surrounds this vast lake with a 
wall, behind which “ Nusrefc Coukeri retired with 2000 men,” and others copy this 
nonsense. r ; vih:i'A 
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near the Jcaryah of Jinjan, where he halted for four days and nights, 852 
“ In the mean time,” he says, “ in the course of two or three days, the 
whole army, some by means of boats, and some by swimming [their 
horses], effected the passage of that rolling river without a single ac- 
cident.” 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Tiiniir himself or by the 
historian, as to any difficulty in crossing the Bavri, but here there was 
some difficulty experienced. Further, we find the Blah still flowing 
in its old bed, and that it was a “ rolling river,” and <fi was not fordable' 7 
This fact is conclusive ; and I shall presently show, that no Gharah, 
Ghara, or Harlan 263 (miscalled Sutlaj, so low down, by English writers) 
flowed in this neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown in these immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinjan, Amir Tim fir inarched one stage to the karyah of 
— Sihwal, or Sihwal — ; and on the 21st from thence made 
another stage to —Aswan or Asfian, where he remained one day. 
Next day, leaving it, he made another stage to — Jhawal or — 
Jhawal. 25 * The people of Debal-pfir, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
arrived in those parts, had submitted to him, and had been well treated ; 
but, when they found that, through the mortality among his horses, he 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and retire within the walls 
of Multan, they, like others in the neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and in combination with the Ghulams of Sultan Firfiz Shah, Musafir, 

252 Timur’s “ Malfdzat” says, respecting his camp at Jan jam ; “I directed that 
the whole army, with the war materials and baggage, should cross the river (Biah) 
to Janjan, and that my pavilion should he erected on a small pvshtah (eminence) 
just outside the place, at the foot of which there was a pleasant garden. When this 
hud been done, I crossed the river, after which I ascended the little eminence, and 
from it a verdant plain lay stretched out before me” 

253 Also written Barihdri. 

The names of these places vary a little in different MSS., and in different 
works. Some have Khinjan instead of Jinjan, *kh’ and*j’ being often changed 
through the displacement of a point over or under, others Sahan, and even Saliak. 
The second name does not vary so much, and is written Sihwal or Sihwal . The 
third, likewise, does not vary much, being A. swan in most MSS., and Aswai in ono or 
two. The last is written Jhawal, Jhawal, and Jawal. The first reading given in the 
text above is the most trustworthy ; but I fail to trace any of these four places. 

Jtonnell, in his u Memoir on the map of Ilindoostan,” has Jenjian, Schoual, 
Asouah, arid Jehaul respectively ( from P. de la Croix’s “ History of Timur- Bee) 
flat,, since his map was constructed, vast changes have taken place through the altera- 
tions in the courses of rivers, especially those of the Rawi and Biah j and these 
places happened to lie In the very tracks of these vast changes, which altered the 
whole face of the country, and places which before were in one do-dbah were 
transferred to another. See note 272, page 293. 
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the Kabuli, who had been sent to Debal-pur as Daro gh ah, with 1,000 
troops, were all massacred by them. On the approach of Amir Timur 
to the aid of his grandson, they abandoned the place with all their be- 
longings, and went off to the his dr of Bhatnir. 

When Amir Timur reached Jhawal or Jhawal he gave orders for 
the main body of his forces to move by way of Debal-pur, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dihli, at the mauza * of Samanah, he would re-join it. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 cavalry along with him, he turned off 
towards Ajuddhan ; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the morning of the 24th, at sunrise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to Bhatnir, and none 
remained hut a few Sayyids and ’Ulama, who came forth to receive him. 
They were well treated, and a Daro gh ah was left with them that they 
might not be molested by any other troops passing that way. On the 
morning of the 25th, after offering up prayers and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of the Shaikh, 
Farid-I-Shakar-Ganj, he set out towards Bhatnir. Passing j [Ru- 
diinah or Rawdunah], 264) and proceeding ten Tmroh , he reached Khalis 

254» In the Malfuzat-i-Timun, in “ Elliot’s Historians, 1 ” it is said [p. 421], that, 
“ passing by Rildanah, I halted at Khalis Kotali j” but, in the extract from the 
TlmuivNamah in the same work, the same word or rather letters ty&JJ, are trans- 
lated : From thence he started for Bhatnir, and crossing the river, he arrived at 
Khalis-kotali.” This is improved npon in a note to the word c river,’ which is ex- 
ceedingly amnsing to read by one who knows the parts in question. See Vol. Ill, 
p. 488 of the above work. If water is here referred to, which I do not think it is, 
would be the plural of &JJ — river. 

Referring to the confluence of the “ Bias and Satlej, ,? in his i( Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” Cunningham, quoting “ Abul Fazl,” says : — “ For the distance of 
12 kos near Firuzpur the rivers Bi&h and Satlej unite, and these again, as they pass 
on, divide into four streams, the Hur, Mari, Land , and Nurni,” but this turns out 
to be “ Gladwin’s translation of the Ayin Akbank The AMn-i-Akbari contains 
nothing of this sort. It says (see also Blochmann’s text, page 549) : <( For about 
twelve hur oh above Firdz-ptir, the Blah and Sutlaj unite, and after that receive 
[that is the two united] the names — Hariharl, Band, and Nurnl, and near Multan 
unite with the other four [rivers of the Panj-ab, before mentioned] but, in a foot- 
note, Blochmann, who had no local knowledge, divides the word Hariharl, which, is 
so well known, into Har and Han, as though two words, which it is not. This 
Gladwin also seems to have done, but there is not a word of “ these again, as they 
pass on divide into four streams : ” this is all Gladwin’s own if, in his translation. It 
is a great pity that translators when they do not understand a passage, should add 
words of their own, because it misleads : better to merely give a literal translation, 
and say they do not clearly understand it. An example of this pernicious system is 
given in note 255, below. 

Abd-l-Fazl, as it happens, says, that, “ between the Blah and the Sutlaj is a 
distance of fifty kurohj* See also page 296. 
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Kotlah where he hailed. This place is fifty hurol [one copy says fifty- 
three] from Bhatnir; and three kuroh is a standard farsalch. At the 
^ 01 't of IQjdli^ Kotlah Amir Timur remained until the time of afternoon 
prayer, then pushed on for the remainder of that day and the whole 
night, and halted not until he had crossed the chul or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 
patrol from the side of Bhatjnir ; and, at breakfast time, Amir Timur 
appeared before it. 

The historian says, “ the fortress of Bhatnir is a very strong place, 
and one of the most notable of Hindustan, much out of the high road, 
and lying away on the right hand. Round about it is chul (waste ) 256 ; 

Tbe. : w.prdvas 'ifc' appears in the different MSB'.-, of the $afar-Namah available— 
and I have me d five copies — are as in the text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has tyty, with a j inserted over, showing, that, in copying the MSB., 
a letter had been left out. If we suppose that these letters form two words, and 
that they might form Ajj - i - or even that the latter might be with * d 9 
instead of *w.*i still, that water or a river is not referred to, is evident from the fact, 
that, throughout the #afar-Namah, when the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, the verb used is ‘ to cross from one side to another,’ while here we 

have ‘ to pass by,’ etc. Moreover, when rivers are referred to, they are 

called db, as ‘ Ab-i*Qhin-ao,’ ‘ Ab-i-Tulanbah,’ etc., and the Blah is styled ‘ db * and 
‘ darydf Further, if the plural form of djj — rid — ‘river’ was meant, we should 
have — rudahah , not — rudmmh. From this it is quite clear to me, that 

the word in question refers to a place, not to rivers or river beds, although, at the 
present timet some small river channels do intervene between Ajudclhan, on the north 
side . There is the dry bed of a small river which is known as the Bandi (the diminu- 
tive form of Bandah, probably) ; but, what is here referred to — —is south- 
east of Ajudflhan, and between it and Khali? Kotlah. This so called pan&i may 
: possibly refer bo what is left of the channel of the minor of the three branches into 
which the Harmri, or Hili separated, after the Biah and Sutlaj, farther north, had 
united, again to separate, but this junction took place after the time of Amir Timur’? 
invasion; and, moreover, he had passed south-east of Ajuddhan towards Khalia 
Ko|lah before ^^4) was passed, not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 
Baiujah, or high bank of the last independent channel of the Sutlaj, is not meant in 
'■thotext above ; for, instead of being situated between Ajuddhan and Khali? Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, the great Bandah is fourteen miles cast of it, and further 
more, at the period in question, the Sutlaj, in its inclination westwards, had not yec 
made that new channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Uboh-har. 

S6& In the extract given by the Editor from his own translation from the #afar 
..Namah in . Elliot’s Historians,” we have the following It is situated far out of 
the road on the right hand, and is surrounded by the desert of Choi ” Here he has 
mistaken the Persian word: chid — a wilderness, uncultivated waste, and unpopulated 
tract, or containing very few inhabitants, but not necessarily a desert — for a proper 
name! : v ; 'The' Editor.. con timies' : :.::“'For " fifty ;o.r a hundred' hos there is no water.” 
This sentence is misleading and incorrect, and will not be found in any copy of the 
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and the. inhabitants of the place obtain water from a lol-i-db or lake 
winch is filled m the rainy season. It was said that no foreign army 
iad ever reached it ; and, on this account, the rebels who had fled from 
Debal-pur and Ajuddhau, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
a number had reached it, that there was not room for them within • 

consequently, there were many people, and a vast number of animals 
and oads of property, left outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by Rao Dul-qhm, 26 ® who collected revenue from those parts 
and from all who passed that way, either merchants or travellers, and 
karwans of traders were not safe from his exactions.” Suffice it to say 
that the place was nearly carried when the defenders called for quarter 
and next day Rao Dul-ch'm came out. After this, however, the people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked ; and when Timur’s 
troops had gamed the walls, they again sued for quarter, which was 
once more granted. The fugitives from Debal-pur and Ajuddhan, and 
other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bhatis, again broke out, and closed the gates. This, as mio-ht he 
expected, raised the ire of Timur ; and the place was stormed and cap- 
tured. Many of the defender's burnt themselves, along with their 
women, and other belongings. Of the Debal-pur fugitives who had 
been concerned in the massacre of Musafir, the Kabuli, and his force of 
1,000 men, 500 were put to death, and their families made slaves, and 
the remainder spared, hut the defences of the fort and town of Bhatnir 
were levelled with the dust. 26 ? 


Zafar Ndroali, nor is snch a word as hos to be found throughout the whole work. 
Compare also pp. 421 and 422 of Elliot’s work. 

5356 The name is written Dul-chm, and those who copy from the #afar Namah 
alter it into Khul-chm, but, in Elliot, it is made “ Khal-chin ” of. 

257 All these matters are set down against Timur by history compilers to make 
him out a monster, but they leave out what caused him to act with stern severity. 
Here persistent treachery, after being twice forgiven, is shown. I wonder whether 
in the present enlightened days Skobeloff and Komaroff, and other « divine figures 
from the north” or west would have acted differently P or even if, during the°late 
Afghan campaign the Afghan “ rebels ” would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the same manner after once surrendering ? It 
would have been very strange if they had not. And yet one writer sets downwhat 
he supposes to be “ Abu’l Fazls little knowledge of Bhatfciana which knowledge is, 
however, very great, as the A’in-i-Akbari shows, to « the depopulation caused by 
4 the firebrand of the universe,’ Timur.” The Chingiz Khan put more people to 
death after surrendering , at Bukhara and Samr-kand alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which Timur engaged daring his whole lifetime ; and yet some, unacquainted with 
these historical facts, sing the praises of the “great Jangez,” without knowing even 
how to spell his name correctly, and exclaim against “ the ruthless tyrant and bar 
barian, Taimnr ” Such writers would do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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Having disposed of this affair, on the 3rd of the month Rabi’-ul 
Awwal, Amir Timur with his force marched fourteen hiroh to a place 
styled the Hauz-i-A'b — The Reservoir of Water — and on the following 
day reached and passed the fort of Firuzah [in one copy Firuzkoh— ■ the 
“ Feerozabad ” of the maps, not the Hisar Firuzah] and reached the town 
of Sarasti 253 now Sirsa [“ Sirsuh ” of the maps], on the Ghag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inhabitants on his approach. Halting a day there, 
his next stage of eighteen Imroh took him to near the fort of Fath-abad 
[the “ Futtehabad” of the maps]. On the 7th, having passed by the 
fort of Rajah-pur [ ]2B9 ] ie re ached the fort of Ahroni, which, 

showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark 
it but some heaps of rums. He moved again on the 8th, and brought 
up in the open plain near the Jcaryah of Tihwanah [turned into “ Toha- 
nuh ” in our maps]. There he came into contact with “a large and 
powerful tribe called Jatan [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sway over that part, plundered on the high roads, and way laid 
Icarw&ns and massacred their people, especially if Musalmans. 260 Some 
of these had taken shelter among the hills [low, rocky hills] and jangals, 
the last consisting chiefly of sugar-canes.* 01 A party sent against them 


digest the account of the “ Invasion of Islam by the Mughals” in the “ Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri,” and then they would know more about these matters. Those who would 
write history should be strictly just and impartial, and also know something of it 
from the originals, and not from translations only. See Elliot’s “ Baees of the 
North-West Provinces of India,” Yol. II, pp. 17-19. 

S£>3 Sarasti is the old name of Sirsa : Snrsuti, not Sarsutf, is the name of a river, 
the ancient Saraswafci, described farther on. 

859 This placo is called “ Bajabpur,” in the extract from the “ Malfuzat ” in 
Elliot’s work ; and a few pages farther on, in his extract from the “ &afar Namah 
it is “ Bajabnur” There is very little doubt that the place called “Byepoor” in 
the maps, eleven miles and a half to the north-east of Fath-abad, is the place referred 
to, and which lies on the route from Fatlk-ab£d to Ahroni, the “Arnaunee” of the 
:,xnaps v 

•; dMO;.Se©TI)n-'Ba^ah, 'page- '263. 


861 This tract appears to have been notable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
from early times. Sulpm Mas’fid, son of Mahmud of Ghaznin, having entered Hind 
for the purpose of crushing the rebellion of his governor of the province east of the 
Indus, Ahmad-i-Nlal-Tigin, in 42(3 H. (1031-35 A. I).), marched against the fortress 
of Sarasti [now Sirsa], said to have been, at that time, one of the most celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had been invested by his father, Sultan Mahmud, but he 
did not succeed in taking it. After having been before it some days, the ruler of 
that part and stronghold, finding he could not cope with the Musalman forces, 
despatched. :an agent' to Sultan Mas’ud,- offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
afterwards pay a certain yearly amount as tribute. These offers were accepted, and 
hostilities were suspended. This Elijah, however, in order to raise the sum to be 
paid at once, seized on a number of Musalman merchants and traders, who happened 
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slew about 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timur started from Tihwdnah 
and the families and followers, heavy materials, and booty, were sent off 
towards Samanah under the Amir, Bulimia Shdh; and he, havino- that 
same day, passed the Kiala’ of Mdng [Mdng A'la-turned into “ Moonuk ” 
in our maps] halted. Amir Timur, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Jats who had concealed 
themselves in the jangals in the neighbourhood of Tihwdnah Some 
2,000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and many e ap ti ves 
and much cattle, were taken. In the part entered there was a village 


to be in the place when the investment commenced, and were unable to <v e t awnv 
and sought to extort this money from them. The merchants managed to accmoint 
Sultan Mas’admth their helpless state and the R&jah’s tyranny ; and also informed 
him of the weakness of the Eindns and their inability to oppose him, and stating 
that, if ho remained before the place for five or six days more, the enemy would 
have to come out and surrender at discretion. The Suftan was not inclined to wait • 
and when he became acquainted with the Rajah’s tyranny, he resolved to attack the 
fortress at once. The country round was remarkable for the extensive growth of 
sugar-cane ; so “ he directed that they should fill the ditch with sugar-cane » and assault 
the place. This was done, and the stronghold of Sarasti was stormed and captured 

The drowning of Ahmad-i-MSl-Tigin-not “ BinAI-Tagin,” as some have written 
the name-near Man?nriyah on the Mihran of Sind, has been already recorded 
note 105, on Bahman-no, page 196. * e 

, In l he /°i 1 °'! in c f r ar Sul < au Ma3 ’ M oa P tnred Hansi, after which he moved 
against the fort of Soni-pat, belonging to Deobal or Debal of Harianah, as he is 
called. Several other strongholds are said to have fallen into the hands of the 
Sult.an during this expedition, which had never been assailed by the Musalmans 
before. His father had despatched an army against one of these, the name of which 
is written Narsi-^ in three MSS. and ^-Tarsi' in one-but was stopped on 
hearing of that Sultan’s decease. Suljiin Mas’ud attacked and captured it. He sub- 
sequently, just before his return towards Ghazm'n, compelled the ruler of another 
part, whose name was Earn, to submit to his supremacy. 

Ibn A.sir, the Shami, has a wonderfnl account of the capture of this place— 
Narsi which, he says, is related by “ the most trustworthy chroniclers.” Among 
other wonders, “ the city was,” he asserts, “a day’s” journey in length”- that it 
took the whole army of 100,000 horse,” a night and a day to sack the bazar of the 
’attfapand jewellers ; that no other part of the city was molested and that, “ in 
that bdzdr alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into the hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to oompute it, and therefore the shares 
among the soldiery had to be dealt out by measure ” ! 

It is strange, with his “ trustworthy chroniclers ” not named, that the only two 
chroniclers who were contemporary with SultSn Mas’dd, and were in the government 
employ, Abu-l-Fa^l-i-Baihalji, who was his biographer, so to say, and the Gardaizf 
shonld not mention anything of this wondrous place and its booty ; while Ibn Asir 
should have it at his fingers ends, who wrote more than a century and a half after— 
about thirty years before the « Tabal?at-i-Na ? iri ” was finished-and who was never 
in Hind or near it in his life. 
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inhabited by Sayyids, who were well treated, and a Daroghah was left 
to protect them from molestation. On the 10th, Amir Suliman Shah 
who with the families, etc., was in the neighbourhood of Mung, moved 
again nearer towards the city of Samanah, and remained there that 
night. On the 11th he again moved and reached the banks of the 
G hag-ghar ; and Amir Timur, who had set out from Tihwanah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Suliman Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Samanah^ 63 Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timdr again moved on the 35th, and reached the 
vicinity of the bridge of Kopilah [or Gopilah— £ j over the Ghag-ghar 
as it then flowed. There, the Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain — the Jal-gdh — of Ddrin 263 at Kabul on particular 
services [which, unfortunately, are not mentioned], who had reduced all 
the places met with on their way, this day effected a junction with the 
rest of the army. The march was resumed on the 16th ; the bridge 
crossed ; and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp was pitched. 
The troops despatched from the banks of the Biali by way of Debdl-pur, 
here likewise rejoined. On the 17th the whole army moved from the 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five kurok , 
reached the bridge of Bakran or Bagran [ ] over the river Sursuti. 

On the 19th of the month the army marched from thence and reached 
the Jcaryah of Kaithal, which is distant from Samanah seventeen leuroh , 
which is equal to five standard farsakhs and two mil” Here the army 
of Amir Timur was marshalled in order of battle preparatory to advanc- 
ing upon Dihli ; and here I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
the historian of his campaign afterwards says, and in his own exact 
words, respecting the different rivers of the territory now known (cor- 
rectly) as “ the territory of the Panj-ab.” 

He says ; “ The river flowing through the city of Hagai' [Sri-Fagar, 
which he writes with gh— ^ ], they call A'b-i-Dandanah, and Ab-i- 
Jamad. Above Multan it unites with the Qhin-ao, and both having 
passed Multan, unite with the Eawah, which passes on the other side of 
that place, ^ and approach each other. After that, the Ab-i-Biah reaches 
them, and all these, near to l/chchh, unite with the Abb- Sind, and the 
whole are then known as Ab-i-Sind, which, on the skirt of the territory 
of Tatah [Thatbali], unites with the ’ ummcm or ocean.” 

According to the tradition current among the people of this part, 
at the time of my Survey record, Amir Timur is said to have crossed 

That river ran under its walls up to the close of the last century* 

S6 ^ See my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 680, and compare Elliot here In 
the latter’s work the Ghag-ghar is always turned into u Khagar 
864 T shall refer to the fact noticed here, farther on. 
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tlie OMn-ab, that is the Bihafc or Jihlam** and the Cljm-ab united, two 
lurch south of the Kaslah of Neko-kari, now shortened to Ko-k4ri, a ®near 
■where the hamlet known as Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap- 
peared. The feriy over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known as the Jaso ke Patan ; and there was another at Neko-kari 
above, likewise, called the Neko-kari or Ko-kari Patan, the routes from 
which ferries led by Shor Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly not far off, but it was nearer four huroh than two south of 
Neko-kari. 

Thus we find from the foregoing, that, at the time of Amir Timur’s 
invasion of Hind, the Jihlam and Ohin-ab united not far from Shor, or 
Shor- Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhabited by Lamrifh Jats 
It was, in the time of Akbar Badslidh, a considerable town, the chief 
place of the mahdll of that name, and where the Daroghah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a large and important walled-town, but it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of time. Whe'n I last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which the old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bricks; audit was of sufficient elevation to be prominently seen for 
several miles round about. I believe it to be the site of the very fortress 
near, 01 in the fork betvveen the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of any other old fortress in the 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place. Shor, I may mention, means ‘noise,’ ‘tumult,’ ‘agitation’ 
or ‘commotion of water,’ etc., but that is a Persian or Tajzik word, and 
we might expect to find it called by a Hindi namo.W i merel Nation 
the coincidence. 


Both the historian, it must be remembered, and Amir Timur, himself al- 
ways call the Wihat or Bihat or Jihlam river, the Jamad. ’ 

266 This Kasbah, which appears in our maps as “ Nee Kokaruh," and “Neeko- 
■karah, ’ no two maps being alike, at the time of the Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids j and in a grove of trees, a little to the south-east thereof, is the 
grave of the Sayyid, ’Abd-ulIah-i-Jahanian, of the t/chohh family of Bukh£r& 
Sayyids, apparently ; and he is held in such veneration that they would not even UBe 
the dead wood of the trees for fire-wood. The defunct was a man of such great 
neko-kdH— that is, benevolence and goodness— that the place was named, after him 
the kaslah of the Neko-kari, but which, through constant use became shortened to 
Ko-kari. 

267 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been under 
Muhammadan rulers, who used the Tajzik language, certainly for four centuries 
before the appearance of Amir Timur in this neighbourhood, if not from the oocu- 
pation of Multan by the ’Arabs, seven centuries before bis time, wag the cause of 
the Hindi name (if it ever had one : the additional “ Kot” is comparatively modern) 
being discontinued. One of the descendants of the ’Arab tribe of Tammim was still 
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Tlio old Ibed of the Qlun-ab, or rather the most prominent, and 
. probably most recent, of its former channels, can still be distinctly 
traced within three miles of Bhor-Kot on the east and south to this day. 
At the period in question, and for sometime after, Shor-Kot was in the 
Q^in-hath Do-abah, 268 as shown from the movements of the Mughal 
raiders, who yearly entered these parts up to the year 834 H. (1430-31 
A. JO.) ; but, subsequently, on the Ohin-ab inclining farther towards the 
west, like the other three rivers east of it continued to do, it was shut 
tout of that do-abah and transferred to the Raehin-ab Do-abah, in which 
it still continues, and lies some six miles east of the left or east bank of 
the united Ohin-ab and Bihat or Jihlam. These two rivers, at the time 
i of Amir Timur’s invasion, had, for some time, separated from the Rawf 
and Blah, 209 and flowed on the west side of Multan, while the two latter 
still passed on the east as heretofore. More respecting them, and the 
great flood which devastated the whole northern Panj-ab territory, be- 
tween the Oliin-ab and the Sutlaj, anterior to the arrival of Timur in 
these parts, and the probable changes caused thereby, will be found in 
the account of the rivers farther on. 

Then as to the rivers farther east, let us take into consideration 
that Amir Timur’s forces, including followers, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses ; and, that while 
lie crossed from Ajuddhan to Bhatnir with 10,000, the more numerous 
portion, with the followers, baggage, and heavy materials of the army, 
crossed direct from Debttl-pur to Mung Ala, and all re-assembled on the 
banks of the Ghag-ghar near Samanah. In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all the rivers but one tributary to the Hakra or 
Wahradah, including the old channels of the Sutlaj, whether they 
contained water or were dry ; and it is strange, that, although Amir 
Timur must also have crossed the channel of the Sutlaj, whether it 

in possession, of territory on the Bihafc or Jihlam and the Oh in-ab when Amir Timur 
crossed the Indus. See note 246, page 279, and a note farther on. 

.'. There' is . an', old .saying, that. “ Shor is notorious for tumults, as Oliandanf-ot 
is for .the quarrelsome proclivities -of its', inhabitants.” 

Cunningham, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” “ identifies ” Shor Kot as 
“ one of the towns of the Malli.” and with “ the town of Po-lo-fa visited by H wen 
-Tlisang:';” .and supposes the tradition, current in the .neighbourhood of its destruction 
by “ some king from the westward about 1300 years ago,” to be the “ White Huns.” 
We need not go quite so far back, and may leave the “ White Finns ” and “ Hwen 
.Thsang*’: .for what they are worth. ■ 

Like the names of towns and villages, this do-abah appears in our maps 
under the ,.inco:rreet,names;:.of “ Jech Doab ” and ’ “ Jech Dooab” and, certainly with- 
out the meaning of the word being understood, or how written in the original, See 

note 277, page 296. 


contained water or not, between Ajuddhan and IOialis Kotlah tie 
Ghag-ghar is the only river mentioned by name between the Biah’ and 
Samanah. At the same time, although a chid or waste tract is men- 
tioned between Khali? Kotlah and Bhatnir, there is no mention of other 
chuls, neither is there the least allusion to any scarcity of water 
and of which such large bodies of troops and animals mnst have 
required a^ considerable quantity. I have estimated the number of 
Amir Timur s forces at a low figure, and have reason to suppose that 
they wove much more numerous ; for it cannot be supposed that he 
would have invaded Hindustan, intent on reaching Dihli, at the head 
Of a smaller number. In recent times, say in the last century, it would 
have been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
a ce such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes 'While 
there is no mention on the part of the historian that the beds of 
these rivers were passed, or that any rivers had dried up, or were 
running, at the time— a matter much to be regretted-but as no scarcity 
is mentioned,, and the halting places were merely the ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, we must concinde that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including the Hakra), but not suffi- 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them. 

q . , Let , now see wLat tbe Axn-i-Akharf says respecting the A'b-i- : 
Sind and other rivers, and the Do-ahahs and Subahs of the Pani-ab 
territory and parts adjoining it on the east, after which I will give some 

extracts from the Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 

winch I have before alluded. 

m ' Lall0r >” he says, “ extends from the Sutlaj [not the 

^ : ab0 - the P—nt iuxrctiorr of tire B£4h I 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab-i-S.nd, a distance of one hundred and eighty kuroh ! 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi, *73 a dependency of Sat Garb, 

f ’Abd-ullah .Shah, who, with only a small following when ho 

was. despatched to Eabul in 1780-81 by Governor Hastings, found the route from 
Bikamr by Phfigal and Moj Garh to U'ehchh, sufficiently difficult. He lost a son, 
Shinston! 9 nl P^plo, between Bikanir and ITchch. The Hon’ble Monntstuart 

toBab JaUptfoTn MoKS. Same ^ ** t0 bnt be 

I hope shortly to give the Sayyid, GhnMm Muhammad’s account of his father 1 
0W “ t0 K “ bnl ia his -ords. See note 249, page 282 
iv, m 3^^- Waa a mtt % aU of tJl e Eaohin-ab Do-abah of the Multan sarUr of 
the Multan subah, and belonged to the Khar’l Jats. It is now an insignificant place* 

on! 1 SfVT v ^ D °' ibah ’ Sh0WiDg b0W pIaces have been changed from 

one do-abah to another, fourteen miles E. E. E. of the town of Hurappah, and about 

a mile from the south or left bank of one of the old channels of the' uZi three mil! 
“, a “T ‘he high hank farther south-east. It appears in the ma^ L 
Chowkundee. bath Ga r h, under the name of « Sutgnrrah,” and » ShutgnrLh,” 
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eighty-six hawk in breadth. Six rivers run through it, all coming from 
‘the Koh-i-ShamalL 1. Sutlaj, the old name of which is Shtitlaj [but 
in the printed text. See note 205, page 259], the spring-head being 
at K abler. Ludluanah, Ru par, and Machhf Warah are on its banks. 
At the Guzar or ferry of Loh [ ] S7S it unites with the Biah. 2. Bw% 
the old name of which is Bipasha [ IAUj] ? rises at Biah Kund, near the 
Koh-i-Galii ]. Sultan -pur is near this great river, [It now lies 
eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wal]. 3. 
li law/, the old name of which is I'rawati [ ]. It issues from the 

Koh i-Bhadral [ dlj&J, or and the Dar-nl-Mnlk of Labor is on its 

banks. 4. Chin-db , the old name is Ghandar-Bhaga Two 

rivers rise on the slopes of the Koh-i-Khatwar [in some, Khishtwar], 
one the Qtandar, the other the Bliaga, and having united near Khatwar, 
the names become changed to Qhandar-Bhaga. It [the united rivers] 
passes by Bah 1 til -pur, Sudharah, and Hazarah. 374 * 5. Bihat [ ], the 

old name of which is Bidasta [ ]. Its source is a hanz or small 

lake in the parganah of Wir in Kash-mir. It flows through Sri-Nhgar, 
and Bhirah 275 is situated on its bank. 6. Sind. This river is said to 
rise between Kash-mir and Kashghar, some say in Khita,. It passes by 
the confines of Suwad [or Suwat], Atak Banaras, and Chau-parah to the 
Baluchistan, 376 

is about thirty miles north-east of Ohankhandi, and between two and three miles 
from the south of left bank of the Kawi, near which Ohaukhandi lies, and thirteen 
miles to the eastward of Fath-purGliugherah, “Fattehpoor Googaira,” of the maps. 
Hereabouts, the valley of the Rawt is some thirty four miles broad, cut up with 
several channels, showing the great changes the river has made at different periods. 
Khatj-pur, .the chief place of a mafidll, mentioned in the Mughal raids, and the place, 
where, at one period, the Raw! used to be forded, was the northernmost part of the 
Multan $ubah } and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that seems to have dis 
'.appeared.' 

Satli Graph is the place to which Mr. M. L. Dames’s (Seethe “Journal” for 
1881) mighty Ohakar Rind,” a petty Baluoh chief, retired, when he had to leave 
the Baluoh country. He did not “found” any “ kingdom with its capital Seirf 
(SIM), 5 ’ and did not "wage war with Bum an, Chughuttti” as Humayun Badshah 
has been styled by him. More respecting 0 ha liar, the Rind, will be found farther 
on. See also ray “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc. page 317, 
hTb 'gee ante, page ..278 and note'- 244. 

2 7 i\Dr;'TiiMit-i-Haza.rah on the west bank of the Ohin-ao, 8| miles N. N. W. of 
Jala! -pur, and 34- miles below Rain-Nagar, in the Chin- hath do-dbah of Labor f ubah, 
with a fort of burnt brick, belonging then to the Khokhars. 

Also written Bhftirah { ) in some copies of the A’ in. This is the 

fortress of the Tamrafmi, 8hihab-nd-Diti, Mubarak Sbah, which Amir Timur captured, 
but he calls it Bahrah, as does his descendant, Babar, who took possession of it before 
he succeeded in his designs upon Hindustan. See note 246, page 279. 

376 The present age may bn called the t( Ago of Gazetteers,” but, unfortunately, 
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tv t dd ;f 1 \ r ed t,,C part beiwecn tlie Snflaj and tl ie Bfali, 

Bist-Jalandhar ; that between the Biah and the RawL the B-W r„n 

S tw “” tb « - a. Ri-i , « Ini l * P a 

Ih ls 1S important because, even now it is considered to extend from tie 
"P Blal » to tbe Bawi] ; that between the Rawi and Ohin-ab 
Raehm-ao or Ba^m-ab; that between the 0_hin-ab and BihaTohS 


many of them contain much arrant nonsense, old statements re-dished ™ and the 
stones Of Dow and Briggs renovated. There is a compilation issued from the “ 5n 
telligenc© Branch of the Quarter-Master £ * s m the in " 

the “Ps'sHfN Gazetteer,” which is called Part UIoia^conlTr ?■> ^ CaHed 
Afghanistan, “ intended for Political and Military reference ” * GaZett ° er ° f 

“ Pdshin ” means ‘ anterior,’ ‘ antique,' and also ‘ the 'afternoon; but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intern^ the tiact of 

that part of the southern Afghanistan called Pdshang^wWch’ Arab writers 
called Fughanj, aceordmg to their system of writing old Tajzik words) through 
winch part we are carrying a Railway (a good part of which, from a recent “ Report ” 

in LeT4°Lttr ’ “ * “ P “ bl! ° dOCnm0 “ tS “ Balo ^an,“ because it is 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this “Antique” 
or Afternoon” Gazetteer, suggested by the above statement of Abd-i-Pazl It 
says The Baluch tribes to the west [the Baluchistan is referred to], being the in- 
habitants best known to Nadir Shah, that monarch bestoioed their name on the country 
which, properly should be styled BMstdn, if supremacy and numbers are of 2 
weight. I venture to saytliat there is no authority for stating that Nadir iul 
gave name to the Baluchistan, which was known by that name centuries before^ 

_ It will be seen from what Abu-l-Pazl states, that it was the well known name of 
then- country ages before Nadir Shah’s time, and also before the Brahdis were known 
to history. Of course, it is not to be supposed that the above was intended to ml- 
lead, but it ,s misleading nevertheless. It is the outcome of persons writing on 

subjects respecting which they have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, npon which they have to depend 

• ? 6 001 ° f Wl6 “ P ‘ Mn ” Gazett <*D however, is not the only one , there 

is a pamphlet written for some political purpose apparently, entitled “Our 

0 E Tdi ^-containing much after the same fashion, by Mr. 

’ 2 B0 T ay Y n D C 7 enant ° d S ™. At § be assures us 

that the terms Afghanistan and Belooehistan, are arbitrary and fictitious that 

they are terms we have adopted from motives of convenience ; ” that “the region 
called by us Baloochistan (p. 13),” is a “ term invented by us (p. 15) ; ” and that “ the 
term Afghanistan is one of European invention (p 16),” * 

. Ifc , 18 very eTldenfc *bat the writer is unacquainted with Abu-1- Fazl, muoh less 
with older writers by five or six centuries. When a person sets himself up as a 
teacher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country 
he ought, at least, to know something of its past history. The author of the 
pamphlet m quostion will, find considerable information on this hoad from th» Mu- 
hammadan writers in the Fifth Section of my “ Notes on Afsiantsian asdmbt 
of Balu ch istan.” 
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hath .;«? and that between the Bihat and the Sind, Sind-Sagar. 2 ’ 3 The 
distance from the Sutlaj to the Brail is fifty kuroh; from the Biah tc 
the Rawi, seventeen ; from the Rawi to the Chin-ab, thirty ; from the 

Qfim-ab to tlie Bihat, twenty ; and from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight kuroh.” J 

“The Multan Subah,” he says, “before the territory of Thathah 
Lthat is middle and lower Sind— Sxw-istan or Wioholo, and Thathah or 
Lar, making five Sarlcdrs] was included, extended from Firuz-pur to 
Siw-istan [that is, their boundaries : not to those particular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three kuroh, and adjoins the Sarkdr of 
feabrmd on the east ; Shor on the north ; the Subah of Ajmir on the 
south and Each and Mukran on the west. 230 

“ The Biliat unites with the Chin-ab near the parganah of Shor,^ 
then running for a distance of twenty-seven kuroh, near Zafar-pur 232 
they unite with the Rawi, and all three become one river. Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near Uehchh, they enter the Sind. For about twelve kuroh 
above, to near Firuz-pur, the Biah and Sutlaj unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Hariharx [ <^4^ ],2ss p and £ 3J3 and 

Nurni [ ]. Near Multan, having united with 'the other four 

[rivers], tiiey flow together. 233 Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquires the name Sind.” J 

*” his “ Anci ' ent Geography of India,” page 154, says: “The 

TZ “L, , - [Do - ab ^ ls? 3 jere invented by Akbar, by combining the names 

Richna efT}f mg 7r7' J ’ 7’^ “ “ abbre7iati ° n of Chen&b and Jhelam; 

7l ma ° f 0henAb 5 of Bids [there is no river so called except by 

p"° Pe “ S , ] andRa "" Wbat Akbar Badshair called them may be seen from Abu-1 
«i?l s statement above. There is no snch do-dbah as “ Ohaj." This is a mere 

W ro It T rt nl ; lmfch - < ” am ° isobtain od, as mentioned in the Survey I have 
betore alUidod to, from oh and ‘n,> the first two consonants in Ohin-ab, and ‘h,’ 

and t, the two last consonants of Wihat or Bihat (also called the JhilamJ-Ohin- 
hat to which compound word a final < h ’ is sometimes added, making it Ohin-hath 

" ,"*r fr vt".* *•*■»»■** '■ <«*- » iw .™ — 

the A’m \ Ym* f nd * t * ° f Srifcla i* In Bloehmann’s printed text of 

the A m-i*Akbari, the s has been left out. 

Rin./q ' AIlu ' 1 ' I ' ,1? J g1703 llIS ™ a ster rather more credit here than he is entitled to. 

® d ;.! a ! ar 18 “ S ° !d aa the time of Ib “ KhnrdSd-bih and the Mas’iidf. See m«, 9 m 
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It will be noticed that Abu-1-Fa ? l mentions, that, after this umc- 
tiot of the Biah and Sntlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twelve 
Jcuroh only. He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, into three rivers, much less 'four. It 
will also be observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Harihari, Band, or Nurnx (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will be remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them.»» It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow flies, above U'chehh, 



£33 See note 250, page 282. 

It is so called, by bis own account, mud 
ibe period in question, seven , not six rivers, flowed 
£33 gee page 217, note 151. 




Ifc 'will be noticed that Abu-1-Fazl mentions, that, after this junc- 
tion of the Biah and Sutlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twelve 
kuroh only. He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, into three rivers, much less four. It 
will also be observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Hariharx, Band, or Nurmi (he never uses the name Gharalx 
here, it will be remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them. 236 It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
seventy-one miles, as the crow flies, above ITchchh.. 

“■At Thathah, ” he continues, “ the Sind is called Mihran, 23 ? and all 
six’rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass under [the walls of] Bakhar, 
one portion north, and the other south of the fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes from south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dwellings are constructed of sticks and rushes ,” m 

In the record of the Survey, completed about a century since, the 
following account is given of the different rivers noticed by Abu-1-Fazl 
above. It matters little, in regard to the present subject, what course 
this and the other rivers took within the hills, as there changes in their 
courses seldom take place ; therefore, I shall confine myself chiefly to an 
account of them after their entiy into the more level tracts. 

The Sindhu, Nahr-i-Sind, A'b-i-Sind, or Indus. 

I need not mention in the present paper what the author of the 
Survey says respecting the upper course of the Sindhu, A'b-i-Sind, or 
Indus, and its source, and shall only notice it here from its junction with 
the river of Kabul just above Atak Banaras. 239 

“ One kuroh above that place,” he says, “ the Sind unites with the 
River of Kabul, called Landaey Sind, or Little Sind or River, by the 

286 See note 250, page 282. 

£37 It is so called, by his own account, much higher up than Thathah j and at 
the period in question, seven, not six rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

£83 Seepage 217, note 151. 

239 It may not be amiss to mention here what the old European travellers say 

respecting the Indus and the changes in its channel, as well as of the rivers consti- 
tuting the Panj Ab, or Panch Nad. What they mention about the places on their 
banks will be found farther on. 

Sir T. Herbert, writing in 1626, says: “The River Indus, called by Pliny 
SandiiR, and Arrian Sinthns, is now called Sinde. After a course of 3,000 miies from 
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A fgh ans. The Sind contains a whitish deposit, and looks milky in con- 
sequence ; while the other, from its great clearness and purity, is very 
bine, and therefore the Tajzik people of these parts call it the Nil A'b, 
or Blue River, or Blue Water. At different points it is called the Atak 
and Nil Alb indiscriminately. # # # Near U'chchh 290 it unites with the 
Panj Ab, or Pan oh Nad, or Five Rivers ; and towards the bandar (port) 
of Lahri it unites with the ocean.” 

The Sindhu, or Ab-i-Sind, which we call Indus, has, in the lapse 
of ages, changed its course very considerably, though not so much 

the Oasnirrian [Kash-mman] Mountains, part of Caucasus, it empties itself into the 
Ocean at two great Ostiums. * # # The Rivers Bohat [Bihat], Ravore [Rawi], 
Damiadee [Bee the old map, p. 297], Obohan, Woihy or Hydaspes, Ascines, Cophis, 
Adris, etc., all fall into it,” See pages 207, and 229, and note 175. 

Mandelsloe, who was in India in 1639, says r “ The Persians and Indosthans 
themselves, having given the name of Paw#a/i [Panj-Ab], i.e. t Five Waters, to the 
River Indus, because it is joyn’d with so many Rivers before it exonerates itself 
into the Sea. The hist is the River Bugal, or Begal [in other places he has Nibal — 
the Nil -ah], whose source is near Kabul; the second is call Chanab, which rises in 
the Province Quesmir, or Cossimer, fifteen days’ journey to the North, above Lahor* 
The third is that of Ravy, or Ravee, which rises not far from Lahor, and runs by it. 
The two others, t m., the Rivers Via [Biah] and Osuid [Hakya?] have their sources 
at a vast distance, their confluence being near Balcar [this is an important statement], 
which lies at an equal distance between Lahor and the Sea. Some Authors have 
confounded this river with that of JDiul [Debat], and placed it 24s degrees on this 
side the Line. # # # The Province of Tatta is a congeries of many Islands made by 
the same River. # # # The Province of Attack is seated upon the River Nibal 
(which falls into the Indus) and is by it divided from the Province of Haca Chan, or 
Eanji Chan [the Dera’h-jat of the present day]. # # # The city of Lahor is seated 
on the River Ravy, one of those that with four more joins its Waters with the 
Indus.” The Jihlam he does not mention. 

Thevenot, who was in India in 1666, says : “ The Moguls have given that Pro- 
vince [Labor] the name of Pangeah, which signifies the five Rivers, because five run 
in the territory of it. These Rivers have received so many particular names from 
the Moderns that have spoken of them, that at present it is hard to distinguish them 
one from another ; nay, and most part of these names are confounded, though Pliny 
distinguished them by the names of Acelines, Cophis, Hydarphes, Zaradras, and 
Hispalis. Some Moderns call them Behat, Ganab [Chin-ab], Find [Sind], Ravy, 
Van [Blah] ; and others give them other Appellations, which are not the names of 
[L e., in use in] the Country, or at least, which are not given them, but in some 
places of it they run through. However, all these Rivers have their Sources in the 
Mountains of the North, and make up the Indus, that for a long way, goes by the 
name of Shade, into which they fall ; and that’s the reason why this River is some- 
times called Indy, and sometimes Sindy.” 

360 page 296. Abu-l-Fa?! also says “ near U choh h.” He likewise says 
that the rivers of the Panj-ab are sis;, and include the Ab-i-Sind, which is not 
correct. 
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perhaps, considering its size, as some of the other rivers presently to be 
noticed. 

Traces of ancient channels are met with every here and there, 
especially to the immediate westward of Multan, between that place 
and the present channel of the river, and south of it again, between it 
and Uchchh, the intervening tracts of country being literally seamed 
with old channels. The whole of the southern part of the present 
Muzaffar G-arh district of the Panj-ab, as at present constituted, below 
that part of the Thai or elevated alluvial waste, 291 running down through 
the southern part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah from north to south, 
and which terminates a little to the north-west of the town of 
Muzaffar G-arh, in about 30° 10' 1ST. Lat., is I&w and depressed, and con- 
sists entirely of stretches of alluvial soil running parallel to the banks 
of the two rivers, Sind and Ohin-ab. This extensive tract is seamed 
with channels, showing, beyond a doubt, that nearly the whole of what 
now constitutes this district was a river bed. 

Respecting this Thai , it is necessary to state that, like the district, 
it is somewhat in the shape of a triangle, the base on the north being 
about thirty-five miles in breadth, and the sides about fifty ; that it is 
highest on the west, and that it slopes downwards from the banks of 
the Indus towards the Ohimab, f r0 m west to east. The western part of 
it consists of sandy soil, with sand-hills here and there, which latter 
increase in number and in elevation as you move eastwards, and run 
north and south in detached ridges or waves, between which, narrow 
flats of stiff clayey soil occur, which the people bring under cultivation, 
and which yield good crops, and finally terminate in the hollow, or 
valley, in which the Ohin-ab flows. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because these ridges of 
sand-hills increase in height from west to east, that the bed of the 
Ohin-ab lies highest, for the contrary is the fact. There is a regular 
slope from the Indus towards the Ohin-ab ; while the southern part 
of the district, from a little above Shahr-i-Sultan, 292 is so depressed 
that the waters of the Ohin-ab and Indus find their way during the 
inundations into the very middle of the delta. This difference in the beds 
of these rivers was noticed by Wood, in his " Report on the Indus.” 298 

891 Also known, in history, as the Oliul-i-Jalali See my “ Notes on Afghan- 
istan / 1 etc., page 338. 

892 in the hot season of 1754, the Shahr-i-Sultan was swept away by the river, 

together with the shrine of one of the Bukhari Sayyids of the ITchchlx family, named 
Pir-i-’Alam. They were subsequently re-built about two miles from the previous 
site. , , 

898 « Journal : ” Vol. for 1841, page 557. About the parallel of Kot Addhu, in the 
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He says: “The depth of the bed of the Chin-ab is lower than the 
Indus; for they cut canals from the Indus in July, when both are in 
flood, and the surplus water flows down into the Chin-ab, proving that 
although their beds, for a distance of sixty miles, are not more than 
ten miles asunder [they are fourteen now, at the narrowest part], yet, 
in their relative level, there is a considerable difference.” 

Since the Survey, the record of which I have been quoting from, 
was made, towards the end of the last century, the main stream of the 
Indus lias been pushing westwards considerably, notwithstanding the 
fact of the land sloping eastwards. At present there is a strip of 
kachchjn land, some ten miles in breadth, between the Thai and that 
river, which fifty years since did not exist. 

Four miles south of the ancient town of ’Ali-pur , 294 as far as the 
present junction of the two rivers thirty miles farther south, the whole 

extreme north-west part of this district, the bed of the Indus is about forty feet or 
more higher than that of the Chin-ab. 

If we draw a line from Multan by Basxrah west to the Derail of Ghazi Khan, 
and then southwards to Ghans-pur — close to which the Xb-i-Sind flowed when it was 
a tributary to the Hakra, and went to form the Mihran of Sind — a distance of 107 
miles from the former and 86 from the latter, we shall find what a vast depression 
exists hereabouts, which accounts for alterations in the junctions of the different 
rivers so often and so easily. By this depression from Ghans-pur water still reaches 
the old channels of the Hakya. Thus, Multan is 402 feet above the sea, Basfrah, 410, 
and the Derah of Ghazi Khan, 440. Then again, Bahawal-pdr is 375, AK-pur, 337, 
Islam-pur, 368. Ghans-pur is hut 209, and is the lowest point in the neighbourhood ; 
while about ten miles east and west, the height increases to 301 and 295 feet respec- 
tively, and about the same distance south, to 296 and 288. The height of the 
country generally is greatest along the west hank of the Indus as it now flows, down 
as far as a little north of Kin or Kin Kot, where the height above the sea on both 
sides is 305 and 304 feet. Below this point, at Kin, it falls to 270 feet, and then 
declines again 245 at Kashmur, between which places the country slopes away 
lower towards the depression, locally called the “ Sind Hollow/’ referred to farther 
on ; while the country on the east bank is a little higher than that on the opposite 
side clown to near Aror, near which, to the south-eastwards, is the low tract of land 
in which the waters from near Ghans-pur find their way into the old Hakya channels, 

; ;and ; which, waters' form the so-called “Eastern Karra/’ : : 

294 To judge from the height of’ this place above the surrounding country, it 
must be an ancient site, and at one time stood near the confluence of the Chin-ab and 
its tributaries with the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. The present town is supposed 
to have been founded by one of the chiefs of the Naghar tribe, mis-called Nahars, 
named All Khan. Much information respecting this tribe is contained in my 
u Notes on Afghanistan,” etc. ’Ali-pur lies twenty-fire miles north of Uchchh, 
thirteen south-westwards of Jalal-pur in the Multan district, and a little over seven 
miles west of the present point of junction of the Gharah with the Chin-ab and its 
tributaries forming the present Panel* Nad, or Panj Xb. 
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space between is subject to inundation, that from the Indus extending 
farthest. When the two rivers rise, they begin to draw near each other, 
but, at last, the Indus water manages to force its way across towards 
Jatu-i, 295 and reaches its old channel of the last century, passing by 
? AK-pur, and meeting the Ohin-ab near the village of Pakkali Na’icJhh, 
four miles and a quarter farther southwards. This state of things con- 
tinues from June to September, during which period, all the district to 
the southwards of those places and beyond, is under water, and the only 
means of communication is by boats. During this time the inhabitants, 
washed out of their dwellings, live on small platforms raised on poles, 
with one or more of which each homestead is provided, called macMn 
in Hindi, and also manchdn , both words being from Sanskrit and are 
often not able to leave them for weeks together. 

At this time, however, the modern town of Khair-pur, a little over 
five miles west of Pakkah Na’ichh, just midway between the two cold 
season channels of the rivers, and which is protected all round by a 
strong band or embankment, becomes an island and a port ; for cargoes 
of grain and other commodities are sent off from thence in large boats 
down to Sind. Should this band give way at any time the place would 
probably be washed away. 296 

There is no doubt but that the Indus, in former times, flowed \ 
through the middle of the present Muzaflar Garh district, in a direction [ 
almost due north and south, but inclining a little eastwards towards 1 
Multan and IT chchh ; and history confirms the tradition respecting it, 
as I shall presently show. The tradition extant among the people is, 
that the river once flowed through the middle of this Thai , but rather 
nearer towards the Multan side, 297 after which it began to alter its 

■'$95 This was the chief place of the maliall of Jatti-i, one of the twelve constitu- 
ting.. the Bakhar Barkdr of the Multan Stifoah, and was so called after a Baluch tribe 
of that name, once very powerful. In the time of Akbar Badshah they paid 
revenue to the amount of 2,346,873 dams; held free grants to the amount of 
156,841 dams ; and had to furnish 500 horsemen and 800 foot as militia when called 
upon. In computing the amount of revenue, forty dams w'ere equivalent to a r&gC. 

$96 The sand hills of the Thai, and several bands or embankments, alone pre- 
vent the surpl as waters from the Indus sweeping over the whole district, and hence 
there is a constant danger of such happening, should any of the bands give way. 

$97 Elliot (“ Historians,” Vol. II, page 28), in his extracts from the Tarfkh-i- 
YamimV where Sultan Mahmud is said to cross the Indus [SiMn in the original, but 
often applied to a great river] “ in the neighbourhood of Multan, and march towards 
the city of Bhatia.,” he adds in a foot-note — {£ Literally, ‘ behind * or ‘ beyond ’ — [and 
Ibn A sir uses the same expression], bub the position of Multan is such as to render 
the author’s meaning very doubtful.” Here the meaning is made quite clear : the 
river did not flow then as now, as Elliot supposed. See note 349, page 347. 
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course more to the west ; and that the sand hills were produced by the 
action of wind, blowing the deposits left by the river in its deserted 
bed into heaps, and into their present shapes. The proof of the correct- 
ness of this tradition, which is corroborated by the old ’Arab writers, 
lies partly in the fact, that, in the middle part of this Thai , and 
farther towards the east, are villages, still existing, with the addition 
of the words * ka chch h ‘ belah and 6 bet 5 to their names, and that it is 
literally seamed with the old channels in which the Ab-i-Sind or Indus 
once flowed. As an example of this, I may mention a village called 
Basirah, west of the town of Muzaffar Garb, and now in the middle of 
this Thai, just midway between the Indus and Qhun-ab as they now 
flow, and about thirteen miles from each. That village stood on the 
banks of the Indus in the last century ; 298 for, in a deed of sale of this 
particular village at that period, it is designated Bet Basirah. The 
Revenue Settlement Records, no doubt, would furnish many more 
proofs. At Shah Garb, likewise, which lies but six miles and a half 
farther south of it, and about the southern and terminating point of the 
Thai , a long lcol~i-db , dhand , or lake, still exists, part of the channel in 
which the river then flowed. 

In former times, as elsewhere mentioned, it united with the rivers 
of the Panj-ab territory opposite LTchchh, which now is forty miles above 
the confluence near Mit-hi da Kot ; and what now constitutes the ’All- 
pur sub-division of the Muzaffar Garb district, then lay on the west, in- 
stead of the east hank of the Indus ; and Jatu-i, Sit-pur, 299 and Ghaus-pur 

89$ For other information respecting these parts on either side of the Ab-i-Sind 
or Indus, as it flowed in the last century, see my M Notes on Afghanistan, 1 ” etc., 
pages 656-660, and 673-676. 

899 The present town is situated on an eminence, the remains of older buildings. 
Here also stands a flne tomb of one of the Naghar chiefs, called Nahars by the Hindis. 
The dome is covered with the usual glazed blue tiles of this part. 

The country round about towards the junction of the rivers is covered with low 
tamarisk -jangal,- and tall, coarse reeds. 

On© of the “ Punjab Gazetteers,” in an account of these parts, presents us with 
some wonderful history— Gazetteer history it may be styled. Therein it is mentioned, 
that it was in the time of the Langah dynasty that the independent kingdom [sec. — > 
much like the kingdom of “ the mighty Chaker Bind”] of the Ndhars was established 
in what is now the ’Alipur Tahsil [they must have been content with a small “ king- 
dom”]. It was during this dynasty that the Biloches first emerged from the 
Suliman Mountains [in which they were not located, and from which they did not 
come at that period, but from Rich and Mukran], and occupied the country on the 
left bank of the Indus.” It also states, that, “ of the twenty-six generations of 
the JSdhar princes, the last is Bakhshan Kh&n, JamadAr of the 'AHpfir Tahsil.” Here 
he would probably get pay at the rate of twelve or fifteen rupis per month— Sic 
transit gloria Mhar&n ! See my (t Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., pages 4 and 648. 
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in the Babawul-pur territory, were all three places on the west bank of 
the river. The Chin-ab and its tributaries, the Jihlam and Rawi, flowed 
some miles farther east, the junction being then a few miles east of 
Shahr-i- Sultan . 300 Just at the close of the last century, the Indus sud- 
denly forsook its channel about twenty miles above Uchohh, and took a 
direction more to the south- south- west towards Mit-hx da Kot, thus 
placing ’Ali-pur, Jatu-i, and Sit- p dr in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, in 
which U'chchh was once situated . 801 The Janun Canal (the “ Jamoo 
Canal ” of the maps) now runs in this deserted channel, and unites 
with the Panj Ab or Punch ISTad below Makhan Belah. 

Another purdnah , buddh, or old channel, of which there are several , 
others in different parts of the district, called the dhand of Shall Garb, 
can be traced a short distance from the present Kureshi Pat an or Ferry. 
It takes a tortuous course among the sand ridges of the Thai, and 

The same “ authority ” states, that “ Sitpur was first called Kanjan Mai, then 
Khudi Bhir — the hunting seat of Raja Khudi,” only her - J-U - signifies an enclosure 
— the hunting seat, so called — not bhir. There is no mention whatever of Ratta- 
Matta, which famous place is situated only four miles and a half from Jatu-i See 
a subsequent page and note on this subject farther on. 

800 See note 292, page 299. 

801 The cause of this change, according to native statements, and which are 
probably correct in the main, is, that from near Kinjhir, the point where the Indus 
formerly turned eastwards to unite with the Ohin-dh, one of the modern Nahar 
chiefs of Sit-ptir, excavated a canal to irrigate some land farther west in the direc- 
tion of the present course of the river. All at once (at the commencement of the 
Inundation it may be presumed), it suddenly left its old channel and took to the 
canal, and very soon made a new channel for itself ,* and in it, with occasional minor 
changes, it has since flowed, thus showing how easily great changes can be brought 
about in such a sandy, alluvial tract, and that the feat of Saif-ul-Mulhk near Aror, 
according to the tradition elsewhere related, and which is said to have caused snch 
mighty changes in Sind, was not so difficult to effect after all. 

It will be noticed, that it was a,t this same period, when the Ab-i-Sind or Indus 
thus suddenly changed its course, and taking to the abovementioned canal speedily 
cut a new channel for itself, that the Biah and Sutlaj likewise changed their courses, 
and united into one river, and that the Chin-ab and Rawi, instead of uniting as 
before, a short distance west of Sidhu ki Sara'e, turned some ten miles farther 
towards the south-west. All this shows that the same causes produced the same 
effects — all the rivers were more or less affected. This is said to have happened 
about the year 1202 H. (1787-88, A. D ). 

The place where the Ab-x-Sind or Indus changed its course farther to the west, 
as noticed above, was near Kinjhir (the “ Keenjur ” of the maps) on the west, which 
place lies about twelve miles west of Khan Gayh in the Muzaffar Gayh district. 

After the Ab-i-Sind or Indus made this sudden change, the Nawwab of B aha - 
wal-pur, who considered that river his boundary on the west, wherever it might be, 
annexed the whole of the intervening tract between the old channel and the new 
to his territory, and managed to hold it up to about the year 1820. 
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terminates near the old garh or fort of S3ia.li Garh, north-west of 
Muzaffai* Garb. Another is the Panjihar d'hand , which can be traced 
from a little west of Kinjhir to near the village of BohiJan- Wall, and 
from thence for about twelve miles farther to the southwards of Khan 
Garh. Hereabouts the land lies so low that water finds its way into 
the middle of this part of the delta, where quite a network of dhands 
exist, which for the most part tail on to this one. 

Without being aware, apparently, of these facts, it is in the tract 
I have been thus describing, that the “archaeological experts” venture 
to identify places as “the Alexandria built at the confluence of the 
Aeesines [Qliin-ab] with the Indus,” after the lapse of some twenty- 
three centuries, when such mighty changes occur in less than one ! 303 

In the same manner as in the tracts north and west of Wchchh, 
just described, and between it and Mit-hi da Kot, called by us Mi than 
Kot, below those places again, other ancient channels exist, but not of 
the Ab-i-Sind or Indus only; and it is beyond a doubt, that it and other 
tributaries of the Mill ran of Sind, have, at different times, flowed over 
great part of the alluvial plain of Sind between U'ehchh and Aror, and 
farther south, but much nearer towards the hills westwards than has 
generally been imagined. 803 

It appears to me that what the old ’Arab writers say respecting the 
“ tributaries, which go to make the Mihran of Sind,” has been over- 
looked, or not understood. Al-Mas’udi, for example, says (page 206), 
that, “ it comes from the hohistdn or mountain tracts of Sind,” and 
adds, that, with its tributaries, which rise in those countries [lying 

SO See farther on where these changes are described. 

303 Vast changes have taken place, and have continued to occur down to the 
present time, in the course of the Sindhti, or Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, above Atak (see 
my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 32', as well as below Kala Bagh where it 
issues from the mountain tracts, particularly between the town of the Ksa Khel 
Niaxi Afghan* and Mian Walah. (See ■“ Notes ” page 322, and 313, note ) . There 
is, as already mentioned in note 118, page 207, of this paper, a tradition, that in 
ancient times, the country round haka’t of the Marwat Afghans was a vast lake, 
as the ancient name I>and or Jphand indicates, and was so called long before the*e 
Afghans :gained .a; foot mg therein. See also a note farther on. 

Between the town of the ’Isa Khel: Ni&zfs and the modern Derail of Isma’il 
Khan, the course of the Ab-i-Sind appears likewise to have changed considerably 
and the Gomul and its tributary, the river of tire Jziobah Darah and its affluents, 
and other streams from the range of Mihtar Snliman, Koh-hmyah, Tor Ghnr, K ala 
Boh, or Kala." Pahar. between the Gamilah or Gambilah and the Suri River near 
Kashmur, mentioned in note 116, above referred to (which now are for the most 
part dry, or their waters drawn off for irrigation purposes, and which only find their 
way to the Ab*i-Sind in time of flood, if they reach it at all), once contributed 
greatly to the volume of the great river, as 1 shall presentlv show. 
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towards the hohistdn, bounding it on the west and north he means], it 
flows on towards Multan.” Now from this it is quite clear that none 
of the fire rivers constituting the Panoh Nad, or Panj A'b can be meant 
or referred to here, because the “ Mihran Bud,” or Ab-i-Sind, 80 * which 
he is describing, only united with the other great river into which the 
Panel} Nad, or Panj Ab fell, three days’ journey, or seventy-one miles as 
the crow flies, to the southward of Multan [that was, near Uchchh, but, 
it must be remembered, that Uehohli is never mentioned by these 
old writers by that name], consequently these tributaries were quite 
distinct from the Panch Nad, or Panj Ab, and united with the “ Mihran 
Riid ” or A'b-i-Sincl, to the northwards, anil rather above Multan.™ 

This is further confirmed by the statement of Al-Mas’udi (page 
207), that, “the fourth river of the five which go to form the Mihran 
Rudsos comes from the boundary or frontier of Sind towards, or in the 
direction of, Bust, Ghaznin, [?], Ar-RuUiaj, and the terri- 

tory of Da war ; and another of these five rivers [the tributaries] comes 
from Kash-mxr.” This, superficially regarded, might seem to refer to the 
Bihat or Jihlam, which does come out of Kash-mir, but then again, the 
Mas’ddi refers to a river which had entered and become part of the 
“ Mihran Rud,” or A'b-i-Sind, before it united with the Panch Nad, nr 
Panj A'b, of which the Bihat was one. sn ' 

301 See note 117, for what is meant by “ Mihran Rud,” and the difference 
between that name and the “ Mihran of Sind.” 

Strabo says, in his Fifteenth Book, that it is stated that there are, altogether, 
fifteen considerable rivers which flow into the Indus. Arrian says the same, who 
takes the number from Megasthenes : Pliny says there are nineteen. Of course, the 
united rivers refer to the “ Great Mihran,” or “ Mihran of Sind.” 

805 In the same way that the five rivers constituting the Panch Nad, or Panj 
Ab, which these Hindi and Persian names signify, the junction of the whole into 
one stream is known to this day, in the Mugaffar Garh district and vicinity, as the 
“Sath Nad,” or Seven Rivers ; while after the junction of the Raw? with the Ohin- 
ab and Bihat, farther up, the united waters are known locally as the Trim Ab ” or 
Three Eivers. 

806 Because in the Turkish language ndr*dn means a river, Tod, in his “ Raja- 
s’ than ” (Vol. I, page 19), supposed that Mihran is one and the same word. He 
says: “the 'sweet river,’ the Meeta Muran [Hindi and Turkish together!], a 
Sythic or Tartar name for river, and by which alone the Indus is known from the 
Fanj Nud to the ocean.” 

To “Panj Nud,” he adds a note, that they “ are the confluent arms or source 
of the Indus ” ! 

807 From all this it is clear, that the “tributaries” which go to form the 
“ Mihr&n Rtid,” Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, refer to rivers uniting with it on either side 
above the parallel of Multan. There are several of these, but some may have 
been scarcely worthy of the name of rivers in those remote days, or, since that 
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Al-Isfcakhari also says (page 211) : u The river of Sind , which is 
called the Mihran of Sind , is said to issue from a mountain range in which 

time, may have changed considerably j while others may have been more irn- 
\ P or ^ an t then than they are at present. I will mention these rivers in rotation, 
i First : the Hard from the mountain tract of Malaeh, bounding Kash-mfr on the 
] eas ^j with a course of some sixty miles, which unites with the Indus on the east 
near the ancient town of Nil-Ab below Atak. Second : the Kdghzi, or river of 
Achat,', on the west, with a course of about ninety-five miles. Third i the Sd-lhtn, 
rising in the Tcolnstan of Gharal, with a course of about one hundred and twenty- 
four mileSj broad and rapid ; and though not more than knee-deep in the cold season, 
is, in the time of inundation, quite impassable. It enters the Indus on the east side, 
between Makhhad and Kala Bagh. Fourth: the Kurina* h (vul. “ Kurram ”) from 
the west, with several important affluents. It has a course of over ninety miles, but 
its feeders which go to form it, rise still farther to the west. The Kurina’ h rises in 
the mountain range so called, the particulars respecting which will be found in mv 
** ^otks on Afghanistan,” page 78. Near its junction with the Indus it is joined 
by two considerable tributaries. r l his is still an important river, and from proofs 
remaining, and from what tradition asserts, it was, in former times, a great river. 
This, I conceive to be, without doubt, one of the five tributaries referred to. Fifth : 
the Giraiul, which rises cm the east slopes of the great western range of the 
Koh-i-Siyah, orTorGhar, separating the Afghanistan from Zabnl-istdn— the Ghaznfn 
territory under the Turkish sovereigns, including Kandahar. A few miles west of 
the great eastern range of the same Koh-i-Siyah, or Tor Ghar, it receives from the 
south-west the river of the Jziob or Jztobah Darah (vul. “ Zhob ”), and farther west 
again, the Kwandar river, flowing through the Darah of that name. All these under 
the name of Gumul now scarcely reach the Indus except in time of flood, but tradi- 
tion relates that it was, as it must have been, in by-gone times, a river of considerable 
magnitude. It lias a course of about one hundred and eighty miles j while the river 
of the Jziob and Kwandar Darahs have, respectively, courses of about one hundred 
and twenty-five, and sixty-five miles. The Gumul must at one time have sent 
a groat volume of water into the Indus, and is, undoubtedly, one of the “tribu- 
taries*’ referred to by the old ’Arab writers. These are the principal rivers above 
the parallel of Multan j but there are others, and important ones, lower down, 
which must be noticed here. Sixth : the Kalia river, or rather, the river of the 
Kaha Darah, which takes its rise in the slopes of the south face of the great range 
of Mihtar Suliman, or Koh-i-Siy&h, which, after a course of between eighty-five and 
ninety miles, enters the Derali-jafc near Harand, where the waters are drawn off for 
purposes of irrigation. This river, with its feeders, which come from still farther 
west, is the most considerable of south-east Afghanistan, and appears in ancient times 
to have been a perennial stream, and to have contributed a considerable body of 
water to the Indus. Seventh : the river of the Siiri Darah, which rises in the same 
range, and has a course of some eighty miles. It drains the Shdm plain, but its 
waters now seldom reach the Indus. It would have entered it between Kin Kot 
and Itujan near where the Indus bent west and flowed in the “Sind Hollow.’’ 
Eighth ; the Nan, which rises among the southern slopes of the same great moun- 
tain range north of Siwi of the Farm Afghans, which it passes on the west. Lower 
down, it receives the waters of the Bolan river, once much more considerable than 
uc present, and the Lahri river from the east, passes Bhag, also called Bhu^-i-Nari on 
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ihe Jihun rises,” These old geographers can scarcely he expected to have 
known much respecting those tributaries of the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, north 

the east side, and runs southwards in two main branches towards Shadad-piir ; and 
after a course of about one hundred and seventy miles, much, of its waters having 
been drawn off higher np for irrigation purposes, it is lost in the dense jangal in the 
thirsty soil of the great Ran , or “ Sind Hollow,” about twelve miles south of Tanbbu 
(“ Tutnboo,” “ Tambu,” and “ Tambu ” of as many different maps), but, in time of 
flood, even now, its waters reach the Manchhar lake, one hundred and thirty-four 
miles farther south, for it then contains a vast body of water. Ninth : the Ghar or 
Ghaj which rises in the Baluchistan near Kalat-i-Nicharah (ml " Khelafc”), which, 
flowing through the Mulah Darah, and making, so to say, the Mulah Pass, after 
receiving some minor tributaries by the way from the direction of Gand-abah, 
issues from the hills ; and, after a course altogether of between one hundred and 
fifty and one hundred and sixty miles, is, like the Nan river, some forty miles 
farther to the south-east, lost in the great Ran— the “ Sind Hollow about twelve 
miles north-west of Shadad-pur, but it is generally flooded twice every year. At 
such times, the waters of these two rivers, Ghar and Nan, meeting the overflow 
from the Indus by the old channel I have referred to, causes vast damage, and lays 
a great tract of country under water, as related in the text farther on. 

This great Ran of Upper Sind, or “ Sind Hollow,” may be said to form the natural 
boundary of the territory of Sind on the north and north-west, from Kashmur to 
Khairo Gapin', and the Kahfcar range on the west. 

That the fourth river of the five referred to by Al-Mas’udi, as coming from the 
side of Bust, Ghaznm, Ar-Rukhaj, Dawar, etc., can refer to the Ghar and its tribu- 
taries, is out of the question, because it is impossible for any other river to be 
referred to as coming from the side of Bust, unless the Kojgakh range has been 
thrown up since Al-Ma’sudi wrote, a thing not impossible, and diverted the Lorah , 
that is, “ the River,” which now flows through Pushang (incorrectly written Feshin 
in official documents) to the west side of that great range, into Shora-wak and 
the sandy desert farther south. There are certainly traditions current among 
the Afghans and Tajziks of these parts, that that river did And its way eastwards 
in bygone times, and that its old bed lay in the part now constituting the BoMn 
Pass and defile, and that a great convulsion of nature changed the face of the 
country, turned up hills, and diverted rivers. Whether the geological appearances 
are sufficient to warrant our placing faith on these traditions I am unaware, but I 
believe that all traditions have some foundation of truth. 

This may also account for the fact, that such a route as the Bolan is never 
once mentioned in any history whatever up to quite recent times ; and the route 
from Sind, and sometimes from Multan also, to Kwatah and Kandahar, was always 
by Siwi and Sangan, about twenty-five miles east of the present Bolan route. 

The Guraul river, and its tributaries also, certainly rise in the range, which, in 
Al-Mae’udfls time, and in all time, formed the eastern boundary of Zabul-istan. 

Farther south again than the Ghar, in the “kohistdn” of Sind, is another im- 
portant river bed, the Baran of the maps, which drains a large extent of country, 
and, after a course of about ninety miles or more, unites with the Ab-i-Sind, or 
Indus, a few miles above Kotri. Though now chiefly dependent on rain, it appears 
not to have been always so ,* and it is, together with some lesser river beds 
or mountain torrents, as they now are, its tributaries, the rivers referred to by the 
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of the junction of the river of Kabul and its tributaries with, it, seeing 
that, until comparatively modern times, the tracts through which they 
flow have been scarcely known to ourselves. The Istakhari immediately 
after also mentions the “ other great river, the Sind Rud,” distinct from 
the “ Mihran Rud,” or A'b-i-Sind, which former, he says, “ is three days’ 
journey or stages [that is, lower down stream] from Multan,” and adds, 
that “ the waters of the Sind Rud [the Rudd-Hind wo Sind ” of the 
Masalik wa Mamalik] are sweet and pleasant, even before its junction 
with the Mihran,” 

Ibn Haukal also mentions (page 216), the junction of the “ Mihran 
Rud” with the Sind Rud and the Jand or Ohand Rud. He subse- 
quently refers (page 218), separately to the Sind Rud uniting with 
the “ Mihran Rud ” three days’ journey from Multan, that is below or 
to the southwards of Multan, 

Bearing these important facts in mind respecting the tributaries 
received by the u Mihran Rud ” or Ab-i-Sind before it reached down as 
far southwards as Multan, we And, that up to or a, bout the time that 
Sultan Hamr-ud-JDin, Kaba-jah, ruled over the territories of Multan 
and Sind, from about the parallel of Kin or Kin Kot, and between it 
and Kashmur where there is a depression westwards, 303 the “ Mihran 
Rud” or Ab-i- Sind, made a more sudden bend towards the west than 
in more recent times. At the present day, one of its old channels, which 
is broad and winds considerably, can be traced westwards from near 
Kashmur. It passes Yarn, Kumbri, Kand Kot of the Parni Af gha ns, 
and Ghaus-pur (of Sind; a different place from that mentioned at 

IstaMiari, who says, “ Mukran is mostly desert waste, and contains but few rivers. 
Their waters run into the Mihran [of Sind] on either side of Mansuriyah [the 
territory dependent on],” and through which that river flowed. 

We may consequently assume that “ the five rivers which went to form ” the 
Mihran Rud or Ab-i-Sind (nob the “ Mihran of Sind.” See note 117, page 208), 
according to the Mas’udi, were ; — 1. The River of Kabul, the L&ndaey Sin of 
the Afghans ; % The Hard 5 3. The Su-hau; 4. The river of Kurma’h (mil. 

* Kurram ") 3 and 5. The Gumul with its tributaries. We may rest assured that the 
NAri could not possibly have formed one of the five, because it could not have united 
with the Mihrdn Rud, or Ab-i-Siud, before it reached Multan, which all are said to 
have done. 

As recently, however, as Akbar Badshah’s reign, we know that the course of 
the Nari river was changed by au earthquake, and to such like convulsions of 
nature all the tracts around are constantly liable, and were often subject. 

That the River of Kabul is included among the five rivers of Al-Mas’udi there 
can be little doubt, and particularly since, at this day, after the junction of all the 
rivers now forming the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, the united stream is locally called the 
Bath Had, or Seven Rivers, Sec note 305, page 305. 

S03 See note, 293, page 300. 
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page 302), then, changing from the direction of sou th-south- west more 
westwards, it passes north, of Jagan, between Shikar-pur and Jacob-abad, 
and finally reaches the Sind Hollow of Europeans, presently to he 
noticed, near Khairo Garin — the “ Khairagari,” “ Khairo Garin,” and 
“ Khyrah Gurhee,” of as many different maps. This ancient channel 
was, in comparatively recent times, utilized for what became known 
as the Began Wa-hah, or Canal, the largest in Siro or Upper Sind- In 
still more recent times another channel appears to have branched off 
from near Ghaus-pur, above mentioned, more to the southward and 
westward, which passed near Lar-kanah, or Lar-kano as the Sindis call 
it, and from thence made a bend more directly south, passing near 
Klmndiaro, and a few miles east of Noh-Shabrah or Noh-Sharo (the 
“ Nowshera ” of the maps), which leaving Siw-istan, the modern Sihwan, 
some sixteen miles or thereabouts on the west, united with the old channel 
of the river called the Kunbh, which intervened between Siw-istan and 
the Mihran of Sind when Muhammad, the son of Kasim, marched from 
Mrun to attack Baliman-abad, as related at page 232. This old 
channel can be traced from the existing mounds and hollows as far 
down as about eight miles east of Lakhhi, near which the rise of the 
country towards the hills on the west turned it aside, on which it took a 
more south-easterly course towards Halah (the “Halla” of the maps), 
passing between it and Shadad-pur towards its former place of junction 
with the Mihran of Sind', Hakra, Wahindah, or Sihd-Sagar, some distance 
south of Manstiriyah and Bahman-abad. I m ay add that the whole of 
Siro, or Upper Sind, and WicJholo or Middle Sind, is so cutup with dhands 
or beds of lakes, and puranahs , buddhs , dhoros , or deserted channels, 
many of which have now been utilized as canals, as to show, as previously 
noticed, that there is scarcely any part of this vast alluvial tract, over 
which in the course of ages, the A'b-i-Sind or Indus has not flowed at 
some time or other, and the Mihran of Sind, Hakra, or Wahindah also, 
but to a much less degree. 

After some further changes in Siro or Upper Sind, another channel '• 
appears to have branched off from the main stream, which ran in a more ) 
southerly direction from the first, towards Lar-kanah, constituting what ! 
is called in our maps “the Western Kara,” and “ Narra,” and which * 
channel is still open, 

I now come to the most important of the channels, and the oldest 
of which we have any record, which branched off between Kin Kot and i 
Kashmur in a westerly direction, passing between six and seven miles 
north of Kumbri, before mentioned, then within two miles south of 
“ Sanri ” and “ Sundree ” of the maps, then more towards the north 
towards the fort of Dil-Murad, to within seven miles of Uchqhh (this 
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is the third place of that name previously noticed, and which lies im- 
mediately at the skirts of the outer waves of tho Koli-i-Surkh, Sor 
Ghar, or Rata Boh, (described in my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” pages 5, 
and 658), after which it bends southwards at about eleven miles west 
of Khan Garb, now called Jacob-aMd, towards Khairo Gar hi and 
Shadad-pur. This ancient channel, which is likewise the largest, marks 
the boundary of our territory in Upper Sind, and separates it from 
Kachchhi. It has since been utilized, I believe, for the new “ Frontier 
Canal,” or at least, such was proposed. 

From what the historian of Sind, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar, says 
in his work, we know that as late as his day, the “Mihran Rud,” or 
Ab-i-Sind, made a sharp bend westwards below Rujan (the “ Rohjan ” 
and “ Rojhan,” etc., of the maps), a few milevS above Kin Kot, and that 
the distance from the river to Siwi, (one of the mahdlls of the Sarhdr of 
Bakhar of the Multan Sub ah, in the southern part of the Afghan state 
lately annexed), in one direction, that is from the river bank near Rujan 
in the direction of Siwi westwards, was then one hundred Icuroh , equal 
to one hundred and seventy-five miles. It is now only one hundred and 
fifty-two miles ; while, in the opposite direction, that is towards the 
south, in about the direction of Bakhar, the ifiver was, in Mir Ma’sum’s 
time, but sixty huroh distant from Siwi, equal to one hundred and five 
miles, but now its nearest point is distant one hundred and thirty-two 
miles, just in the position where the other old channel I have referred 
to at page 308, which runs from near Kaghmur by Kand Kot, lies. 
This ancient channel or great depression which I now refer to, is what 
is called, locally, the Ban or Marsh, the Pat or Desert, and Dasht-i- 
Beddri” by the people, and the a Sind Hollow ” by Europeans. The 
land slopes down from the banks of the present channel of the Indus 
towards the west as far as this depression. For example: — Kashmur 
on the river bank is some eighty feet higher than Khan Garh. or Jacob- 
abad, and the latter place is lower by some ninety feet than the bed of 
the Indus at Mithri, between Kin Kot and Kashmur, twenty-one miles 
farther north. There is nothing really to keep back the river until 
the country north and west of this great depression begins to rise in 
the direction of the outlying waves of the Koh-i-Surkh on the north, 
and the Kahtar range 509 (turned into “ Kheerthur,” in the maps) on the 
west ; for the country along the right or west bank of the Ab-i-Sind or 
Indus continues higher than the level of this great depression down 
beyond Mihar on the west, as far down as which the overflow from the 
river between Kin Kot Kaslxmur finds its way ; and on some occa- 
sions as far down as the Manchhar lake, as I shall presently show. 

809 See my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 558, and note ff. 
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High mounds, the sites of former towns, and the substantial ruins 
of others, such as Fath-pur, bio IJchehh, aucl Shah-pur ; the fact that 
the tract of country north of Shikar-pilr, which is now known as the 
“ Frontier District,” is cut up, so to say, with dhorahs or old channels, and 
dhands or hollows, in which water accumulates; and that it is still 
flooded from the A'b-i-Sind or Indus for twenty miles north of Ghaus-pur ; 
all tend to confirm the statements of former historians, that the northern 
parts of Sind, as anciently constituted, lying north of Shikar-pur, and 
between Ruj&n and Gand-abah, contained a number of flourishing towns 
and villages, and was in a high state of cultivation, and, that the lands 
lying along the banks of the Ghar or Gkaj river used to be some of the 
most productive in all Sind. 

Only fifteen years ago an incident occurred illustrating what I 
have here stated. The waters of the Indus rose in the month of July 
so.me eight or nine feet higher than usual between Kin Kot and Kash- 
nnlr, which, flowing in two branches in the direction of about west-south- 
west, entered the ancient channel in the great depression, the so-called 
“ Sind Hollow,” and reached the district of Lar-kanah. The two 
branches having united at Khairo Garin, forty miles’ west of Shikar- pur, 
were joined by the overflow of rain-water from the Koh-i-Surkh or 
Rafa Pahar, and the Koh-i-Siyah or Kala Palnir ranges, bounding the 
Kach ohhi plain on the north, and the water from the Ghar river from 
the Mul all Pass. The united waters then continued their course towards 
the south, passing near the town of Shadad-pdr,BH and finally entered 

810 This place, was, in the time of Alcbar Badshah, the chief town of the 

Matidll or sub-district, one of twelve into which the Bakhar Sarbdr of the Multan 
giibuh was divided. The inhabitants then were Samijahs, and Zharjjahs ; they had 
8050 bt'gahs of land under cultivation j were assessed thereon in 477,’ 858 dams 
(equal to just 11,416 nipfs and a-half) ; and had to furnish 200 horsemen ’ and 1,000 
foot for militia purposes. ’ 

811 Dr. 11. H. Kennedy, Chief of the Medical Staff of the Bombay Column of 
the Army of the Indus, crossed part of this groat ran or “ Sind Hollow,” marching 
from Laf-kanali upwards towards Shadad-pur, in March, 1839. He says (“ Campaign 
of the Army of the Indus,” Yol. I, page 189) : ‘‘The third march brought us to 
Shadadpore : the country for the last twenty miles was more like the dry bed of a 
salt lagoon in an interval between spring tides, than an inland district.” On leaving 
Shadad-pur, he says: “In less than half an hour we reached the desert; not an 
expanse of loose heavy sand like the sea beach when dry, as I had expected bat a 
boundless level plain of indurated clay of a dull dry earthy colour, and showing 
signs of being sometimes under roater. At first a few bushes were apparent here 
and there, growing gradually more and more distant, until at last not a sign of 
vegetable life was to be recognized.” In another place (Yol. II, page 165) he says - 
“Betwixt Mehar and Bang [Bhag], we crossed a singular ridge of earthy hills,’ 
evidently the effect of an earthquake-convulsion ; the strata of soil distinctly show- 
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the Karah branch, of the river and the Manchhar lake. A vast area of 
country was flooded in the Shikar-pur, Lar-kanah, and Miliar districts ; 
and upwards of five hundred villages, great and small, were flooded, and 
many substantial buildings swept away. 

It therefore may be assumed that it is not beyond the range of 
possibility, that, some day, the A'b-i-Smd or Indus, may leave its present 
channel and choose a new one, notwithstanding that it has not altered 
very materially for nearly a century, but a slight obstacle might bring 
about a great change . 318 

ing that they must originally have been watery deposits on a level surface bursting 
upwards and elevated by volcanic action. See note 307, page 305. Two parallel 
ranges of hills appear here, as at Lnkky [Lakhhi] ; but these do not exceed four 
hundred feet in height, and seem entirely composed of the silt of the Indus, or what- 
ever inland sea once flowed over these vast levels : with the exception of these 
ridges, the whole plain from Daudur [Dhiidar] to Sukkar [Sakhar] is one uniform 
flat of the same character. 

Masson, who travelled in Sind some years previous to the annexation of the 
country, mentions (Wol. II, page 130), that latterly, the inundations of the Indus 
had increased westerly, and that, near “ Dera Ghaibf,” which is nearly forty miles 
to the southwards of Kfaairo Garin, mentioned above, “is a branch of the Indus,” 
(page 132.), 

SI 2 We may judge of the vast changes which must have taken place in the lapse 
of many centuries in the tracts lying in and under the south-eastern parts of the 
range of Mihtar Suliman, or Koh-i-Siyah, or Tor Ghar, or Kala ltoh, and the outer 
and lower range of Koh-i-Surkh, Sor Ghai*, or Rata Roll, the tracts in which the 
Mari and Bughti, and other Baluchis now dwell, in which the Dawi and Naghar Afghans 
previously dwelt, and likewise in the parts still farther west. Al-Idnst refers to 
marshy places west of the Ab-i-Sind between Kashmur and Sharu-san or Sfw-istdn, the 
modern Sihwan ; and the Ara ish-i-Mah-fil, a more modern work, states, that between 
Bakhar and Siwi, nearly one hundred and fifty miles to the north -north-west, the 
towns and villages are often laid waste through the Ab-i-Sind flowing from the 
south towards the north [sic. in Mss,"] at intervals of some years. For half this 
distance towards the north and north-west, between Bakhar and Siwf, the half 
nearest the latter has now few villages to be laid waste ; for the country hag been 
for more than two centuries, a howling desert, over which, for four months together, 
the deadly sinmm blows, and in the other half, nearest Bakhar, the villages and 
towns are not numerous; but, in both portions, the ruins of several ancient towns 
and villages are even still to be traced. These statements contained in the Ara'ish- 
i-Mah-fil, are confirmed by the statements of Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar, one of the 
historians of Bind, already referred to, who describes the state of that part in his 
day. 

We read in the native historians —the originals I mean—- of these parts being 
in ancient times welt cultivated and flourishing, and of numerous gardens, parti- 
cularly around Siwi of the Parra Afghans, now, or very lately, a complete waste. 
§hah Beg Khan, the Arghun Mughal, would scarcely have selected Siwi as his future 
place of residence, when under the necessity of evacuating Kandahar, and previous 
to Ids conquest of Sind, in preference to Kwatah “ Quetta”) and Kalat-i-Ni- 
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The Glrnr river, previously referred to, appears to have sent another 
branch into the A'b-i-Sind in recent times, and in a more easterly 
direction. This old channel, which is broad and deep, can be traced 
from about fourteen miles to the southward of Khfiiro Garhi. It runs 
in the direction of about east-south-east, passing Lar-kanalt and the 
ruins of Mahortah on the north, and after passing them about three 
miles, it turns sharply to the northward, and unites with the A'b-i-Sind 
a little over sixteen miles west of Bakhar, and about eight miles higher 
up than the point where the Western Narah, as it is called by Europeans, 
brandies off from the A'b-i-Sind, or Indus. Some have mistaken this 

ghtirah (vul H Ivheiat ”), if it had been, and the tracts surrounding it, anything 
like what they subsequently became, and lately were. After his time, and within 
two generations, a great change took place. Siwi became so very sickly, that 
Sultan Mahmud KMn, the feudatory of Bakhar and its dependencies under the 
Arghiins, of which Siwi was a dependent district, had to replace its garrison yearly ; 
for most of the men perished through the badness of the climate and water. Of 
the badness of the water on the way from the Derail of Ghazi Khan to the Shrine of 
Salriihi Sanvar, I can, myself, testify. This continued until the time of Akbar 
Badshah, after the death of the above mentioned Sultan Mahmud Khan, when 
Bakhar and its dependencies became annexed as a Sarltdr to the Multan Sub ah. 
Shortly after, a great flood came, accompanied by some volcanic action (See what 
Dr. B. H. Kennedy states in the preceding note, 311), and the spring-head, the source 
of this river, which supplied the place, became changed, and the river’s course likewise, 
and the deleterious nature of the water at the same time. Previous to this change, 
the river used to flow a distance of fifty foiroh, and its waters collecting in the Sar- 
Wah district — about the position of the great ran or “ Sind Hollow,” already referred 
to, and once the channel of the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus — used to be drawn off for irriga- 
tion purposes, and what remained reached the Manchhar lake, about one hundred 
and twenty miles farther to the south, in Wichoio or Middle Sind. 

Alexander’s march, according to the map given by Cunningham in his “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” page 248, is represented as leading straight down from “ Uch,” 
which lie calls “ Alexandria ” [seethe observations on this subject in note 192, 
page 244 ] to “ Ubnro ” along the Indus, and then by “Aror” to “Mahorta” 
across the Indus as it at present flows, and from thence down the west bank to 
Sehw&n,” and subsequently, by u Brahmanabad,” “ Hal a,” “ Kotin,” and “Thatha” 
to “ Karachi.” In another direction Alexander is taken from “ Kotri ” to " Lonibari 
ost,” just according to the present course of the river, as though it had never changed, 
from his time to this day. Of course, all this is pure imagination, while we know 
what mighty changes have taken place, even since the time of the ’Arab conquest of 
Sind, and that the river has been constantly changing. 

The same writer makes “ Kraterns ” cross the Indus at “ Fazilpur,” and then 
takes him by ” Kusmnr ” and “Khangar” to “Dadar” and “ Bagh,” and so 
through the <£ Bolan defile and quotes Curtins as his authority for all this, but 
I fail to fmd any confirmation of it in the latter’s history after careful search, but 
I know quite well that none of the places mentioned were then in existence, and 
that the Indus did not run then as supposed, 
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old branch of the Ghar for the Narah ♦ but the latter is a natural branch 
or offset from the Ab-i-Sind, and not a canal, as some have imagined, 
but it may have been artificially improved in recent times, 

Mahortah, near Lar-kanah, on the Ghar channel, is the site of an 
ancient fortified town, on a great mound, and, in former times, must 
have been a place of some importance. 

The Narah, which is navigable, runs in a very tortuous channel, 
hence its name of Narah or Snake, like the so-called Eastern Narah, 
elsewhere described, but the channel of the one under description winds 
very much more than its eastern namesake. It pursues a course almost 
parallel with the Ab-i*Siud, or Indus, and on the northern side falls 
into, and forms, the Manchhar lake. Its continuation, known as the 
Aral, issues from the eastern side of the lake, and unites with the main 
channel of the Ab-i-Sind below the town of Sihwan, the ancient Siw- 
i stain, which gave name to the province of which it was the capital. 

This Narah channel is probably the continuation of that in which 
the diverted branch of the Hakra, or Mihran, first flowed, when diverted 
from the east of Aror. 

Farther south again, and within the limits of the old Sarhtr of 
Sxw-istan, or Wieholo, or Middle Sind (which has been mistaken for 
Siwi and its district, more than two hundred and ten miles, as the crow 
flies, farther north ), sis the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, was kept within bounds, 

Si-S This is the name, which strange to relate, nearly every English writer 
manages to mistake for Siwi of the Parnt Afghans, because some stupid or careless 
map-maker or engraver, in former years, before correct surveys were made, hap- 
pened to write the name of this well-known province of Wieholo or middle Sind, 
and its chief town, a little too far north. 

Professor Lassen, too, in his Mndische Alterthumskmide/* taking ] u * 3 infor- 
mation, apparently, from English writers, makes the usual error of mistaking Siw- 
istan, the modern Sihwan, for the hilly tract of country forming the southern 
boundary of the Afghan state, where the Koh-i-Siyah, or Suliman range, or Tor 
G har, or Kala 'Boh, or Kala Paliur, becomes mixed up with the outlying waves of 
the Koh-i-Sarkh. or Sor Ghar, or Bata. Boh, or Bata Paha** (as they are. called in 
various languages used in this neighbourhood where so many different peoples 
adjoin each other), around Siwi of the Farm Afghans, while, at the same time, he 
calls it correctly, “ Sindoman^^^-Sihwan. #, This ought to have opened his eyes to 
flie fact, that Siw-istan or Sindomana, or Sihwan, is not Siwi, and never was Siwi. 

Cunningham, on the other hand, in his “ Ancient Geography of India/' says 
(page 264): “ I agree witii all previous writers in identifying Sindomana with 
Sehwan j partly from its similarity of name [I fear “ similarity/' after this fashion 
goes too great a way in these “ identifications ’■]. * # * At page 266 he says : 

Its present name is said to be a contraction of Sewistan. # # # ifc seems 
strange that a notable place like Sehwan should not be noticed by Ptolemy under 
any recognizable name. * * * T, therefore, reject the reading of Sewistan fthe 
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and prevented from encroaching farther westwards, th rough the rise 
of the country in that direction towards the Kali tar range, and also by 
the rocky nature of the country, the lower skirts of the Lakhhi moun- 
tains. This rocky barrier intervened from Siw-istan Haweli, the 
Sindu-stan, Sh artisan, and Siw-istan of the old geographers and the 
A’in-i- Akbarr — the modern Sihwan — down to within a few miles of 
Thathah, north and west of which it once flowed. 31 * Even this rocky 

name is not written “ Sewisban,” but Siw-istan] as a modern innovation of the 
Hindus, to connect the place with the name of the god Siva, etc,, etc. 

It would have been passing strange if Ptolemy had mentioned it under the name 
of” Sehwan, ’’.'since, it was not known by the name of Sihwan for ages after Ptolemy. 
I, however, beg to say, that the name Siw-istan, -is perfectly correct. It was so 
called when the * Arabs conquered Sind,, and the Ohach Namah shows that it was 
so called before that time ; while the statements of early Muhammadan geographers 
show, that it continued to be so called, and likewise *Sharu-san and Sindu-stan, for 
the first. three centuries of the Muhammadan era. That suoli was the fact, every 
native writer, (including the historians of Sind), from the earliest time that Sind 
is mentioned in history, shows, as all may see who can read the originals for them- 
selves. The author of the ” Tabahat i-Nasiri,” who wrote in 1260 A. D., was not a 
Hindu, yet lie calls it Siw-istan and Sindu-stan (pages 532 and 539); and Ibn 
Bat ; ut:ah, who likewise, was not a Hindu, calls it Siw-istan. It was still best known by 
that name in Abu-l-Fazl’s time, and the province also. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that “ Hweii Thsang does not notice Sehwan,’ 5 it would have been surprising if he 
had, because it was not known as Sihwan in his day any more than in Ptolemy’s. 

Another modern writer — Tod— in his ” Raj as’ than ” (Tol. II, page 230), on 
the other hand, mistakes Siw-istan for “ Seistan, region of cold — * sci’ — cold,” but 
in what language he does not say, and he places it ” on both sides of the Indus.” 
Si'stan is hot enough, but it does not lie on both sides of the Indus ; but then Tod’s 
geographical, like his historical statements, are often of the wildest. 

The most serious error made respecting Siw-istan is by a Government official. 
Surgeon-Major O. T, Duke, formerly assistant to the Governor- Gen oral’ s Agent in 
Baluckistdn, in a very lengthy “ Beport ” -to Government on Snof (which he calls 
v“ Smm and other Af gh an districts, sows three degrees farther north than . Site •isi&h' 
or Sihwan, (taken, apparently, from some incorrect extract from the A’m-i-Akbari) 
bases all his theories, and even calculates the revenue, settlements on this, the chief 
.Town of' Wicholo or middle Sind, also giving name to a large province, being Stwi in 
southern Af gh anistan which., of course, it is not. See my “ Motes on Afghanistan,” 
page 553, and Erratum. 

314 There is no doubt whatever that, in comparatively modern times, the main 
channel of the Ab-i-Sind, leaving the great ran or ” Sind Hollow,” took a more 
directly southern course than at present, from a point a little west of Darbelo. 
In the 'account:'', of the campaign against Mirza Jam Beg, the Tar-khan, the last in- 
dependent ruler of the territory dependent on 'phathah, Mir Ma’gum of Bakhar, 
who was present in that expedition, says, that “ the Ab-i-Sind is six "kurok [about 
eleven miles] from Siw-istan, or Sihwan, and that Jam Beg arrived in the river 
from Lar, or lower Sind, with a fleet of Ghurdbs thus showing that there must have 
been plenty of water in that branch, even at that comparatively modem period, 
namely, 994 H. (1585 A. D.) See pages 112 and 229. 
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barrier has felfc the force of the great river ; for the roadway over the 
Lakh hi range, which existed when the troops going to Kandahar in 
1839 passed over it, was soon after washed away, and S ill wan, which 
was close to the river some years ago, is now three miles or more inland ; 
and three remarkable detached rocks lower down, between Balmian jo 
Piiro and Tiiatbah, which forty years ago were eight miles inland, are 
(or very lately were, for the changes are unceasing) now in the bed of 
the river. 

Thus the Sindhu. Nalir-i-Siud, Xb-i-Sind, or Indus, from the time 
• that we possess any authentic records respecting it, was a tributary, 
along with the other rivers now forming the Pan eh Had, or Panj Xb, 
of the Hakra, or Wahindah, which having all united into one great 
■, river at the Bosh-i-Ab , as related by the old ’Arab and Siridi writers, 

■ formed theMikranof Sind, or Sind-Sagar. Lower down than this point 
of junction it sent off a branch to the westwards which passed Aror, 
the ancient capital of Sind, on the east, which again united with the 
main channel above Mansuriyali, and entered the ocean sometimes by 
one, and sometimes by two principal mouths, The Aror branch having 
been subsequently diverted, and other changes having taken place, the 
Ab-i-Sind began to incline more towards the west from near (xhaus-pur, 
in the great depression referred to at page 304, and by which its surplus 
waters still find their way towards Aror, and deserted the other tribu- 
taries of the Hakra, It then passed between where Kin Kot and Kashmiir 
stand, took a direct westerly course, and cut a new channel for itself 
in what is now known to us as the Sind Hollow, and found its way south 
as before described. Then other changes succeeded — for they were con- 
stantly taking place more or less — through the Biah and its tributaries, 
which formed the Sind Pud or Bud-i-Sind wo Hind, inclining to the west- 
wards, when it joined the A'b-i-Sind, and formed a now Paneh Had, or 
Panj A'b, and deserted the Hakra altogether. This appears to have caused 
the Ab-i-Sind to alter its course, and, instead of turning so suddenly 
westwards as before, it inclined more to the south-westwards, leaving 
j the Bind Hollow and cutting a new channel for itself by Kami Kot, as 
before described, passing the present Lar-kaimh on the west, and then 
inclining southwards in the direction of Siw-istam Other changes 
succeeding, when near the parallel of Aror, it found its way into the 
channel into which the western branch of the Hakra or Mihran of Sind 
had been diverted, and began to cut its way through the limestone hills 
where Rurhi and Bakhar now stand. From thence it passed Darbelah 

Mir Ma’simi also says, that, at that time, there was u a small fort on the river 
bank at Labor! above Ka^r-pur.” The last named place is now sixteen miles east of 
the river. 
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or Darbelo, flowed to the south wards, and got into the old channel of the 
Kiuibh, which flowed between Siw-isfan and Bahman-abad when Mu- 
hammad, son of Kasim, marched to attack them, and through the Noli- 
Shalirah district of Sind, passing the range of low hills on which the 
modem Haidar- aha d stands on the east, and about sixteen miles or more 
east of the Mukhahli lulls, entered the ocean, at one period to the east 
of Debal and at another on the west, a little to the south of Mughal-bin, 
which, in comparatively modern times, was near the sea-coast. 

The ancient sea-port of Sind, Debal, or Dewal, was well known to \ 
the English traders down to within the last two hundred years ; and \ 
this part of the channel was navigable for small sailing ships up to j 
within a short distance of Tliathah. A vast deal of the delta is of !i 
comparatively recent formation ; for the small district dependent on 
Badin was the most southerly part of Sind in Akbar Bad shah’s reign, 
and now it is over seventy miles from the southernmost part of the 
delta. The river, no doubt, formed several smaller channels therein, 
and, in later times, inclined farther west a little below Thathah, and 
formed a new channel, the B hagai’, which still passed near Debal and 
was still navigable as far up as Thathah. Hence, in all probability, the 
error and confusion arose, because Debal was known as “ the Port of j 
Thathah,” that it must be Thathah itself, which had not been founded 
until after Debal had gone to comparative decay. It was the first place 
in the territory of Sind attacked by the ’Arab leader, Muhammad, son 
of Kasim, the Sakifi, early in 93 H, (711 A. D.) 815 

315 See page 206. Mr. A. W. Hughes, in his “ Sind Gazetteer,” on the conquest 
of Sind, says (p. 24) : “Muhammad Kasim [here we have the usual error. See 
note 242, page 276] left Shiraz on this expedition in H. 92 (A. D. 711), with 
a fine army [the 4 fine army 9 amounted to about 10,000] and would seem (sic.) to 
have reached [There is not the shadow of a doubt about it] the seaport of Debal (sup* 
posed by some to have been Manora, near Karachi, but by others Tatfca) early in bh» 
following year, which he soon captured,” At page 123 of the same “ Gazetteer,” | 
under the heading of “ Bambura,” he states ; “ It is stated [by whom not said] that j 
there are reasons for supposing that this ancient place was known during the eighth j 
century under the names of Debal, Dewal, or Dawul [!] j and that it was the first town * 
that was stormed by the Muslim invader, Muhammad Kasim Sakifi.” At page 323, 
again, we have: — “It is supposed that Bambura may very possibly have been the 
Dewal (or Debal) # * * Others, again [who P], have presumed that Tatta was 
the ancient Debal, or that even Manora was the place stormed # # # At 
page 414, the compiler tells us, under the head of Karachi, that, “ By some writers it 
is supposed to occupy the same position, or to be at least in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the ancient seaport of Dewal (or Debal),” etc. 

Here it will be seen that we have three different “ suppositions,” or “ it is saids,” 
and the like, respecting this one place, and all incorrect, as I shall now show. 

See also a deal on this subject in Cunningham’s “ Ancient Geography of India,” 
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The Win at, Bihat, or ancient Bedasta. 

The Wihat, Bihat, or Bedasta, constituted one of the seven rivers 

pp. 297 to 302. Tho opinion of Mr. Crow, wlio was for many years stationed at 
T hath ah (not “ Tatta”) is the only one nearly correct. 

Abu-1-Fazl was the first to make a blunder on this subject in stating that 
Tlnithah was Debal, and, after the same fashion, telling us that Bakhar was 
<c Mansurah,” which it was not : its site is one hundred and twenty-one miles 
south of Bakhar. These errors are the more unaccountable seeing that lie described 
the ruins of Bahman-abnd correctly (see note 105), page 196 and must have 
known that Tbathah was not founded for some centuries after the conquest of 
Sind by the ’Arabs, Bambhurah cannot possibly be Debal of tho ’Arabs for tho 
reasons given at page 22-1, and as also shown in the map from the “ Masalik wo 
Mamalik” at page 213. 

Cunningham has also gone astray with regard to the position of Debal or 
Bewal. In his “Ancient India,” p. 279, after ** identifying Haidarabad as Mmn- 
hot” he says, “Abulfcda [Abu-l-Fida ?] makes it 25 farsangs from Debal. # * * 

Lari bandar X will presently show to have been the most probable position of the 
ancient Debal. 11 

1 may mention, however, enpassant, that Bu llihau says Lari' Ban dar— L o li arati i — 
was twelve favsaMis from Debal. See also Elliot, Vol. 1, pp, 65—66. 

At page 297 of his work Cunningham says : “ The position of the celebrated 
port of Debal , the emporium of the Indus during the middle ages, is still un- 
settled, By Abnl Fazl and the later Muhammadan writers, Debal has been con- 
founded with f hatha; but as Debal was no longer in existence [indeed !] when 
they wrote, I conclude that they were misled by the name of Debal That ha , which is 
frequently applied to Thatha itself. Similarly, Brdhmana. or Brdhmanabdd, was called 
Debal Kaugra [?], and the famous seaport of Debal was named Debal Sindi. But 
Diwal [sic.] or Debal, means simply a temple, and therefore Debal Sindi means the 
temple at or near the town of Sindhi. Burton says that the shawls of Thatha are 
still called ShM-i-Debali, but this only proves that Debal was the place where the 
merchants procured the Thatha shawls.” 

I may mention, however, that silken cloth or fabric of various colours, brocade, 
is called dchd in the Persian language, and that debd-i is its adjective, but the noun 
is certainly not derived from Debal or Dewal, because debd is a purely Persian word, 
and the place was so called on account of its great budh or temple. Bee page 231. 

Cunningham then quotes Hamilton’s “ New Account of the Fast Indies,” I, 130, 
who is understood to say, that u the river Sindhi ” is only a small branch of the 
Indus, which appellation is now lost in the country [?] which it so plentifully waters 
and:- is. •called 1 .or Seven months,” and he adds : *■ This statement shows [?J 

that the branch of the Indus leading up to Lari bandar was called Debali or the 
river of Debal, etc. * * # That this was the Piti branch of the Indus I infer 
from its other name of Sindhi, which I take to be the same as Sinthon Ostium of 
Ptolemy, or the second mouth of the river from the west.” From this we are 
supposed to understand that the “ Piti ” month of the Indus existed much the 
same in Plotemy’s time as now, and that Sindhi means second ! 

After saying at page 279, that he is going to “ identify ” it (Debal) as “ Lari 
bandar,” in another place he tells us, that, “ if Debal cannot be identified with either 
Karachi or Lari bandar, it must be looked for somewhere between them.” 
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mentioned in the 16 Vedic Hymns/’ as the “ Saptali Sindhun, or Sindha- 

He should have added something more that Hamilton says, namely, that “ The 
river of Sindy would be hard to be found, were it not for the tomb of a Mahometan 
Saint, who has a high Tower built over him, called Sindy Tower. It is always kept 
white to serve as a land mark, This writer, according to his map, places “ Dnill ” 
(Debal) in Mackraun (Mukran). 

There is plenty of proof, however, that neither of the above statements are 
correct as to its situation, nor the assertion that it was no longer in existence when 
Abu-l-Fazi wrote. 

As late as the time when the Khulasat-nt-Tawarikh was written, the author of 
which was an official of the Dihli empire in the time of Anrang-zeb-i-'A'lam-gir 
Badshah, and a native of Fatialah, Debal is said, by him, to be the chief port of 
Bind ; and Karachi was unknown. I may add that the place on which Karachi stands 
is considered really to be part of Mukran rather than of Sind. 

The author above quoted snys : “ Debal is a great place for pearls and other 
valuable commodities ; and it has salt and iron mines, which pay a considerable 
revenue to the Government . Near it, at six kuroh distant, is a mine or quarry of 
yellow stone of great value for building purposes. About 4,000 vessels and boats 
belong to the port of Debal.’* 

Salt in vast quantities Still exists in the Shah Bandar ta'idlukah of the Karachi 
District or Collectorate. 

Wood, too, with all his acumen, fell into the same error, that That hah and 
Dewal, and even Bahman-abad, were all one. 

The earliest notice, probably, that we have respecting the seaports of Sind 
and the river Indus, from the writings of an Englishman, is contained in a “Tractate 
written by Nicholas Whithingfcon, who was left in the Mogolls country by Captain 
Best, a factor, in 1612.** He says : “ Concerning Sinda, no city is by general report 
of greater trade in the Indies than Tatta , the chief port, Lowri bandar , three days 
journey from it ; a fair road without the river’s mouth, clear of worms, which, about 
Surat, and other places of the Indies , after three or four months' riding (if it were 
not for sheathing) would hinder return. In two months from hence by water they 
go to Labor , and return in one down. The ports and roads of Sinda are free. # * * 
Goods may be conveyed from Agra on camels to Buckor in twenty days, winch is on 
Hindu river, thence in fifteen or sixteen days aboard the ships. One may go as 
soon from Agra to Sinda as Surat, but there is more thieving which the Mogoll seeks 
to prevent." 

The distance, in a direct line, is rather greater to Baldiar than to Surat, but 
now, for half the way, the route lies through Jasal-mir and the waterless desert, and 
would certainly not be preferred to the other to Surat. It is evident from this, 
that, at the period in question, that part was not so waterless as it has become in 
recent times. 

Whithingtou continues : “ The inhabitants of Sinda are mostly Bazbootchm , 
Banians , and Boloches : in Cities and Towns the Governors are Mogolls. * * * 
The Boloches are of Mahmets religion. They deal much in camels j most of them, 
robbers by land, and on the river, murthering such as they rob. When I was in 
Sinda, they took a boat with seven Italians, one Portugal Friar, the rest slaih in 
fight. The last named was ripped open by them for gold." 

Next we come to Walter Paynton, who accompanied Captain Christopher 
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wah,” here to be noticed from west to east ; and, according to the same 

Newport in 1612, on the twelfth voyage to India, and who kept a journal. He 
gives a long account of Baluch treachery on the coast. They sent a boat on shore 
in which was Sir Thomas Powell, accompanied by two Persian servants of the 
Persian Ambassador, Sir Robert Shirley, on his way to I§fah£n. He says : “ It was 
for the purpose of discovering the countrey, and to seeko some convenient place to 
land his Lordship. Where when they came to* a little village, called Tesseqm 
[.Task ?], they spake with camel! men, and others of the countrey people, by whom 
they understood, that that countrey was called Get che Macgnerona [Kich-Mukran], 
and the inhabitants Boloches : all living under the government of one King, named 
Melicke M$irza, whose chiefe residence was some live or six days 5 journey from hence, 
at a port called Guader” 

They discovered the intended treachery in time, however, and by a stratagem, 
managed to reach the ship again. This was on the 19th September, 1612, “The 
ship, 5 5 he continues, “ was steered for Sind, and came to an anchor at the month 
of the Indus in 24 degrees 38 minutes, in the Mogolls dominions. Variation 16 
degrees 45 minutes, in five fathoms, less one foot of water, and in good ground. 
# # # Boats were sent from Diul [Dewal] for conveying the Ambassadors goods 
and people, 29th September, and the Ambassador left the ship under a salute of J1 
guns. # # Tata , a great citie one dayes iourney from Diul, loth cities standing 

in the Great Mogolls Dominions 

Lahri Bandar is mentioned separately, and was a totally distinct place from 
Diul or Debal. Bii-Rihan says they were twelve farsaMis, or leagues apart. 

Walter Paynton, and Joseph Salbancke [the same who proceeded from Ajmir to 
Isfahan by Kandahar. Bee the account of his journey in my <£ Notes on Afghanis- 
tan , 55 page 547] , who were merchants on board, were sent on shore to proceed to Diul 
in one of the country boats ; and the former, in his narrative states, that, “ at the time, 
the ship was riding about four or five miles from the River’s mouth from whence 
they had fifteen miles to the city or toum of Diul, where the Ambassador had gone. 
He stayed in a house in Diul itself, and there they lodged while the party remained 
there. They went “ through the city to the castle, and were received by the 
Governour, Arab Manewardus [sic in text]/ 5 Compare Cunningham’s “ Ancient 
India, “pages 297— 302” 

“The Portuguese incited the Governour of Diul against the party, and endeavour- 
ed to cut them off. Sir Robert Shirley wished to be allowed to proceed to Tatta, but 
the Governour would not give permission, so lie left, with one Persian servant, 
without leave, and had by tho way to pass a river where he could get no one to take 
them across, the Governour having prohibited it under pain of death. They mad© 
rafts of boards and timbers, and the Ambassador “shipped himself 55 with his 
servant to help him in navigating it, and had no sooner put oU, than 20 or 30 horse- 
men came in great haste, despatched by the Governour [the Hindu “ Das”] to 
seize them. They were bronght back, men swimming to the raft, which JS r atr Beg, 
the servant, was not able to guide against the tide, and they narrowly escaped 
drowning. The Ambassador’s followers u disdaining this rude dealing, one Master ' 
John Ward, shot off his pistol in their faces, and was instantly slain by another shot, 
and the rest carried away prisoners to Diuhinde [i.e„ Dewal on the Sind, by which 
name others also mention it], being pillaged by the way by the souldiers. After 
some time of imprisonment, the Governour permitted their departure to Tatta, where 
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legends, the tracts originally occupied by the “ Vedic people,” were the 

they were friendly entertained of the Governour [he] being a Persian . Sir Thomas 
Powell and Master Francis Bub were then dead before in Diulsinde. He (Sir 
Thomas Shirley) remained at Tatta till fit opportunity for Agra, the way being long 
and in danger of thieves : whither he w r eub in company of a great man which had a 
strong convoy, for whom he waited also two months. 

{i The Lady Powell in this place was delivered of a son, but she and it, together 
with Master Michael Powell, brother to Sir Thomas, lost their lives in this tedious 
expectation, in Boats, for that great man aforesaid. At his (Sir Thomas Shirley’s) 
coming to Agra , the Mogoll [Jahan-gir Badshah] gave him favourable entertainment, 
and upon his complaint, sent for the Banian Governour of Diulsinde , to answer at 
the Court, promising him his own revenge, if he would stay. But he hasting to 
Persia , after many presents from the Mogoll , with a Convoy and necessaries for his 
journey, departed for Persia , npt having one Englishman with him. Master Bichard 
Barber, his Apothecary, returned to Surat, and John Heriot dyed at Agra. There 
remained with him of his old Followers only his Lady, and her Woman, two Persians, 
the old Armenian , and the Circassian [Circassian] : His Dutch Jeweller came from 
Agra to Surat , with Master Edwards.” See the .map from Purchas , opposite, also 
the old map at page 297, which will show where Debal was, and the changes in thd 
months of the Indus. 

The above will, I think, conclusively show that Dewal was not Thathali, nor 
Lahri Bandar, and that all three were totally different places, as is distinctly stated 
by the native authors of Sind. 

Subsequent to this unfortunate affair, and ill-treatment of our people by this 
mild Hindu, W. Paynton, then Captain Paynton, mentions “ Dial, near the mouth 
of the River Indus,” as well as “ Dm in Guzurat where the Portuguese, among other 
places, have a very strong castle.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert left England in 1626, and was also landed at Diul. Paynton 
says : “ Tutta is one of the most celebrated Marts of India, so encompassed with the 
River Indus , that it makes a Peninsula. Loor Bander [L£hn Bandar] is the Port of 
it, but Ships that He there are subject to the Worm [this is contrary to the state- 
ment of Whithington], as at Swally, Goa,” etc. 

In the account of Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1615, Terry, his Chaplain, 
writes : “ Tatta, a very fruitful and pleasant country, made so partly by the branch- 
ings of the Indus , that spreads itself into various Circlets, and forms many little 
Islands up and down. # # # The main Current of this River meets with the 

Sea at Sindee [£. e., Dewal, as shown in the previous notices], a place noted for many 
curious handicrafts,” 

Thevenot, who reached Surat about fifty years after, namely, in 1665-66, says, 
respecting the “ Province of Sindy, which some call Tatta,” that “ The chief Town 
of this Province is Tatta , and the most Southern Town Diul. It is still called Diul- 
Bind, and was heretofore called Dobil [Debal he means]. It lies in the 24th or 25th 
degree of Latitude. There are some Orientals that call the Country of Sinde by the 
name of the Kingdom of Diul [he is quite correct : it is called the territory of Debal 
or Lar]. It is a country of great Traffick, and especially the Town of Tatta, where 
the Indian Merchants buy a great many curiosities made by the Inhabitants, who 
are wonderfully ingenious in all kinds of Arts [and still are]. The Indus makes a 
great many little Islands towards Tatta, and these Islands being fruitful and 
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seven do-dhahs, or deltas, extending from the east bank of the Sindlin, or 

pleasant, make it one of the most commodious Towns of the Indies, though it bo 
exceedingly hot there. 

u There is also a great trade at Lourebender [ Lahri Bandar], which is three 
days journey from Tattciy npon the sea [‘Dial* or Debal, according to Paynton, 
was fifteen miles from ‘Tatta’], where there is a better Eoad for ships, than in 
any other place in the Indies.” 

Tavernier, who was in India in the same year as Thevenot, says : “ Tata , is one 
of the greatest Cities of India, a little above the month of the River Indus . * # # 
The Trade of Tata, which was formerly very great, begins now to decay, because the 
month of the River grows more dangerous, and full of shallows every day more 
than another, the sand hills having almost oho; iked it up.” 

It will thus be noted, that a great change was then taking place in the course 
of the Indus hereabouts; that Thathah, Debal, and Lalm Bandar were totally 
distinct places — “ Barabura,” as the site of Debal is wholly out of the question- 
ami that such places as “Mariora,” or “Karachi” were then -unknown to fame, 
although some pretend to identify them, even in the time of the campaign of 
Alexander of Macedon in these parts. Is it to be supposed that the commanders 
of English trading vessels, who at the periods I have been quoting, frequented the 
ports of Sind, and the merchants who were passing up and down between Multan, 
Bakhar, Thathah, and Debal, would have been ignorant of Karachi and its port if it 
had been of any importance, or as good as it was when we first occupied it ? About 
the period in question, what was subsequently called Karachi, was known as Ram 
Bagh; and Karachi, as before remarked, was considered rather to belong to Mukran. 
than to Sind. 

Debal or Downl is said above to havo been in 16G6, the southernmost town 
of Sind, and its position is plainly stated in the account of Captain Newport’s 
landing of Sir Robert Shirley and Sir Thomas Powell there, and the melancholy 
events which befell his party therein. The distance given as fifteen miles from 
Thathah by the river, would bring us very near to the Shrine of Pir Patho, at the 
foot of the Hakkahli bills, and near the Bhagar branch of the Indus, about the 
period in question, a very groat stream ; and it will be noticed that Sir Robert 
Shirley tried to cross “ a River” from “Dial” to get to “Tatta” on a raft I 
therefore imagine that Debal lay in the vicinity of that Shrine, but a little farther 
south-westward perhaps. The Bhagar branch was navigable for vessels of 200 
tons as far as Mhrf Bandar two centuries since, which latter place was then some 
twenty miles distant from its mouth. 

In Be Witts* Atlas, published at 
Amsterdam in 1688, in map No. 74, of 
winch a tracing is here inserted, both 

Debal and Thathah are situated on the 

right bank of the Indus, showing, that, 
after Sir Thomas Shirley’s time, another 
change had taken place, which had 
placed Debal on the same side as Tha- 
thah. It is in Lat. 24° 50' in that map. 

It is said, that when our embassy 
was sent to Sind in 1809, the Shrine of 
Hr Patho was visited by a party 
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Ab-i-Sind— for that was not included among the seven rivers, or “ Saptah 
Sindhun ” 816 — to the west bank of the Saraswati 

who sailed thither from Thathah down the Bhagar branch of the river. When 
Pottinger was in Sind along with that Embassy, the Bhagar branch is said to have 
been “ the chief outlet of the water of the Panjaub and Attock, and was upwards 
of twenty miles wide at its mouth.” 

In the year 578 H. (1182-83 A. D.), Debal— or Dibal, as its name is written in 
the Musalman histories— was taken possession of, together with its territory lying 
along the sea-coast, by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muljammad, son of Sam, the Shansa- 
bani Tajgik Sultan of Ghaznin, the same who established the Muhammadan rule 
over Dihli, the “ Shahudin,” and “ Shahab-ood- Deen' ' of Dow and Briggs, and 
their copyists. Near Debal was Damrilah, both of which places were taken posses- 
sion of by Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln, Mangbarnx, the Khwarazm Shah, when he came 
into Lower Sind in 621 H. (1221 A. D.). Having gained possession of Siw-istan, 
the modern Sihwan, he marched from thence to Debal; and its ruler, named 
Ohanisar, whose Musalman title was Sinan-ud-Din, of the Sumrali tribe, and who was 
ruler of Lar, or the Debal territory (and subject to Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 
of Multan and U'chchh, which included all Sind), who is called a IJabash in the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri (page 294, which see, also note), fled by sea and escaped. The 
Sultan from thence detached a force against Nahar-Walah, which returned with 
immense booty. Ho then founded a Jami’ Masjid at Debal on the ruins of an idol 
temple, the same, in all probability, which was demolished when the 'Arabs captured 
the place, and from which it took its name. 

At the period in question Thathah was not in existence, neither was it when 
Ibn BatCifcah was at Lahri Bandar in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.). The ruins noticed by 
him I believe to be those of Damrilah. See note 173, page 224, and note 195, 
page 255. 

There is a deal in Elliot, Yol. I, p. 374, respecting Debal which he "■ identified ” 
as Karachi, and Manorah as the site of its idol temple, but, as he also “identified” 
Miinsuriyah and Bahman-abad as Haidar- abad, we may be permitted to ignore its 
correctness. No allowance whatever is made by writers of the present day for the 
changes which are hourly taking place in the course of the Indus and its tributaries, 
and in the formation of its deltas, some of which changes, in rather less than three 
centuries, I have shown from the extracts previously given. 

The author of the well known and valuable history, the Jahan-A'ra, Al.rraad, son 
of Muhammad, the Jfazwfni, died at Debal in 975 H. (1567 A. D.), on his way to 
Hindustan from Iran. 

In the reign of Baki Muhammad Khan of Balkh, about 1006 H., an Uzbak 
noble of high rank, Mansur, the Dad-Khwa, set out on the pilgrimage to Makkah 


316 Hr. Muir, in his “ Sanskrit Texts ”• says, that Prof. Max Muller states 
(“ Chaps.” 1-63), that the seven rivers are “ the Indus, the five rivers of the Panj- 
ab, and the Sarasvati.” This is a mistake ; and the Indus appears to have been 
adopted because he left out the Ghag-ghar , which flows between the Sutlaj and the 
Sarasw&ti, but which river, although its ancient name of Drishadwati is given by 
both the writers named, they do not appear to have been acquainted with its more 
modern name. It is never once mentioned by that name in Dr. Muir's wprk. 
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The following description of theWihat, or Bihat, is from the Survey 
record previously quoted, 

by the Daslifc-i-Kiboha'kj Ming-Kishlak, the Caspian, the Shirw&nafc, Gurjistan, and 
Kurdistan, to Istambul. From thonce lie proceedod through Rum, Sham and Mi?r, 
and from thonce to Makkali. Having performed the hajj, ho returned by sea to the 
port of Delal, passed through Sind and Multan to Labor, and from there returned 
to Balkh. 

Having clearly shown that Debal or Bowal was not Thathah, nor “ Bambura,” 
nor Lahrf Bandar, nor Karachi, and stated that the latter was not founded for cen- 
turies after the ’Arab conquest, I will now show, as near as possible, when it -was. 

For about one hundred and thirty years after the time Muhammad, son of 
IJasim, snbdued Sind in 93 H. (711-12 A, D.), it was held by the Tammnni ’Arabs, 
who acknowledged the ’Abbasi Khalifahs as their sovereigns. In 186 IT. (803 A.D.), 
when Harun-ar-Rashid assigned the eastern half of the Khilafat to his son, Mu- 
hammad-al-Mamun, among the territories named is “ the territory on the Ab-i- 
Sind ” or Indus, “ including a part of Hind,” referring, of course, to Sind and its 
dependencies, and Multan. 

In 205 II. (820-21 A. D.), the same in which Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain received 
the investiture of Khurasan and its dependent territories from the Khali fall, Al- 
Mamun, and to which Sind and Multan also appertained, the Wall of Sind, Da’ud, 
son of Yazid, having died, it was conferred upon Bashar, son of the deceased Da’ud 
(Thomas says the coins of the rulers of Mansuryah bear the words “ Bano Dd’tid” 
which he supposed, but erroneously, might refer to the modern Da’ud«putrahs, but 
this family was referred to. It will be noticed that Da’ud is a favourite name among 
the Karamitah of Multan), under the stipulation that he should yearly pay 100,000 
dirams to the Dar-ul-Khilafat. Subsequently, the Khalifahs, losing power, were 
obliged to commit distant provinces into the hands of feudatories more powerful 
than themselves ; and in 257 H. (871 A D.), Ya’kub, son of Lais, the Suffam, among 
other parts, held Sind, the local Wall's being subordinate to him. In 258 H. (872 
A. D.), the Wall of the territory of Sind, Muhammad, son of Sabhun died ; and 
in 261 H. (874-75 A. D,), the then Khalifah, Al-Ma’fcamicl B’illah, gave his brother, 
AM Ahmad, the title of Mnwaffik B’illah, and assigned him the government of 
the whole east, including Sind. In 265 H. (878-70 A. D.), however, the Khalifah, 
in order to divert ’Umaro, son of Lais, who succeeded his brother, Ya’kub, in that 
year, from invading ’Irak, conferred upon him Khurasan, Fars, Kirman, Mukran, 
and Sind, as well as Sigiz-stan, which he previously held. It was about this time 
that the Sumpnhs broke out, and acquired some power in Lar or Lower Sind, and, 
no doubt, acknowledged the supremacy of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs and their feuda- 
tories. They succeeded in holding power in that part for about one hundred and 
seventy-eight years, which would bring us to 443 H. (1051-5 2 A. D.). 

Sind, and also Multan, had continued, nominally at least, to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Bam ’Abbas and their feudatories for the time being, until the 
time of Sultan Mabmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin, who ousted the officials of the ’Abbasis, and 
annexed it; and the Sumrahs of Lar had to succumb. At this period, the Sunipahs, 
who appear to have embraced Muhammadanism, outwardly at least, had become 
Karamitah, as were the rulers of Multan, and many of their people. This heresy 
seems to have obtained linn root in these parts, which may partly be accounted for 
from their communications by sea with Egypt, ’Arabia, and Persia, where it flourish- 
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« large river issues from the hoMstdn east and south of Kash- 
mir, flows through its capital, and after passing under Muzaffar-abad is 

ed and from refugees from those parts finding it convenient to come by sea into 
Sind for shelter. Schism had been early sown in Sind, as may be^ seen from 
note 199, page 257. Amir Nasir-ud-Bin-i-Sabuk-Tigin tried to put it down in 
Khurasan, and his son and successor, Sultan Mahmud, sought to root^it out in Multan 
and Sind, as well as in Zabul-istan. He first moved against the Bhatiah of uchchh 
in 396 H. (1005-6 A. D.), as related in note 192, page 244. In the year follow- 
ing 397 H. (1006-7 A. D.), he determined to attack MultAn, because the Wall 
thereof Abu-l-Fath-i-Da’ud, son of Nasr, who hitherto had been subject to the ’Abbasis, 
besran to assume independence, and read the Xhutbab for himself, besides being 
guilty of other misdeeds, and making his stronghold the hotbed of heresy m that 
anarter The ’Abbasi Khalifah had assigned all his claims on Sind and Multfcn— 
the Mnsalman dominions east of, and on the Abd-Sind or Indus-to Sultfn Malunficl, 
anil ho determined to enforce them. 

This was the period that Anand-Pal, son of Jai-Pal, refused the Snlf.an a passage 
through his territory on his way to Multan, and was well punished for his hostility. 
Abu-hFath-bD&’fid, becoming aware of Anand-Pal’s overthrow, speedily collected 
his treasures and other movables, loaded them on elephants (some say camels), and 
sent them off to Saran-Di'p [Kachchh Bhuj], and abandoned Multan. The Sultfn on 
reaching that part, becoming aware of the misdeeds of Da’ud, devastated his 
territory, but those of his supporters who remained, having agreed to pay the yearly 
sum of 20,000 dirams as a capitation tax, treating them as infidels, he accepted it, 
because the I'-lak Khan was threatening his northern frontier on the Oxns, and his 

presence there was urgently required. . ' . _ 

When he retired, Da’ud again appeared, and the jaziah tax remained unpaid. 
In 401 H (1010-11 A. D.), haying disposed of his other affairs, the Sultan deter- 
mined to' finish the affair of Multan and the Karamitah-or MulUdidah, as they are 
also styled, the word applied to the heretics in general— and annex the territory. 
Mnltdn was captured, the greater number of the Karamifah taken, of whom 
some were put to death, some deprived of a hand, and the rest sent to fortresses 
to be there imprisoned for lifetime, thus making an exemplary example of the 
heretics As Multan and its territory was never “ruled by a Sumra dynasty, as 
asserted in Gazetteer history, no “idol of the Sun was again set np, under the 

Sumra dynasty.” . , , , 

I may add, that the Mulljaidah of these parts and provinces adjaoont, had 

rendered pilgrimages to Makkah impossible for some time past, infesting the routes, 
and completely closing them. Repeated complaints were made to the Sultan, and 
the matter became so serious, that, in 412 H. (1021-22 A. D.), Sultan Mahmud had 
to take efficient steps to remedy it. 

The IJaramitah ruler of Multan, above referred to as overthrown by Sultan Mali- 
mdd, is the same who has been mistaken by Firishtah, and other modern compilers 
of his class, for an Afghan of the Lodi tribe (in order to make up the "FatMn Dy- 
nasties” perhaps), under the name of “ Abu-l-Fath Dadd, grandson of Shaikh Hamid 
Xodi.” There were no Lodls, nor Lodi rulers, there at the time, nor for centuries after. 
The rulers of Multan were Kurosh of the Ban! ’Usman, descendants of Sam, son of 
Xau»d_tffy-mistakon for Lodi-tS^ >, and were still ruling there when the 
Sultan marched against it. See pages 189-190. An exhortation was addressed by 
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joined by tbe “Nad, ” or “ River,” coming from Little, or the Lesser, 
Tibbat. Sabseqiiently it is joined by tbe Kishan-Ganga, and after leaving 

tlie Muktanah, BaM-ud-DIn, the chief da'i , or apostle, of Hamzah, one of the leading 
personages of the sect, at the commencement of the reign of the Sultan’s successor, 
Saltan Mas’ud, in 423 H. (1032 A. D.), to the J^aramitah of Multan and Sind and Hind, 
and particularly to a Sumrah, the chief of the tribe probably, whom he addresses as 
u The Shaikh, the son of S dinar [Stimrah, as the word is also written] Rajah Pal,” 
calling upon him, as though he, too, had been a da’i, to accomplish the mission 
wherewith he was charged, of bringing back backsliders to the Karamitah heresy, 
and particularly, Da’ud, son of Abii-l-Fath-i-Da’ud, the heretic ruler of Multan, who 
had fled from thence, and whose son, Da’ud, here referred to, had been thrown 
into prison by Sultan Mahmud, and had been set at liberty by Sultan Mas’ud, on his 
recanting his heresy apparently. 

The Surapahs paid obedience to the sovereigns of Ghaznin, nominally at least, 
until the reign of the amiable, but weak, Sultan ’Abd-nr-Rashid, the affairs of whose 
kingdom were in great disorder ; and, in 443 II. (1051-52 A. D.}, taking advantage 
of the state of affairs, the Sum pahs assembled in the Thar or Thai, the sandy tract 
between Sind and Kachchh, and set np a Sumpah to rule over them independently. 
His name is not given by the SiiidX writers, and it is probable that he was no other 
than this same Rajah (or rather, Rana j for that, and also Ra’i, were the Hindu 
titles by which the local chiefs were known) Pal. But whoever he may have been, 
he is said to have ruled several years, and to have left a son, Bhdngar by name, 
who, after reigning for a period of fifteen years, died in 461 H. (1068-69 A. D ), 
in the tenth year of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin. Eighteen others of this race are 
said to have followed in succession. 

After the fall of the Turk dynasty of Ghaznin, the Sbansabain Tajzik Ghuris held 
Sind and Multan, the former territory nominally perhaps to some degree, from 578 
H. (1182-83 A. D.), when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam marched against 
Debal, and possessed himself of all the territory on the sea -coast. See paragraph 
15 of this note 315. After his assassination in 602 H. (1205-6 A. D.) by the 
disciples of the Mulaljidah, a name applied, as well as Bataniah, to the Karamitah, 
and who may have been, as stated, of the Khokhar tribe of Juts nevertheless, since 
the Sumpahs wore Karamifcah (See Tabaka t - i - N asiri, ” page 485, and note 3), his 
feudatory of Multan, and Hchchh, the then capital of all Sind, Malik Nasi r-ud- Din, 
Kaba-jah, one of the Sultan’s four favourite Mamluks , and a Turk, following the 
example of Malik Taj-nd-Din, I-yal-duz, and Malik Kiitb-ud-Din, f-bak, the other 
Turk feudatories of Ghaznin and Dikii (Baha-nd-Dm, Tughril, the fourth of the 
favourite Mcml tils, had been dead some time), declared himself independent, and 
assumed the title of Sultan. At this period there were seven petty Rinas in Sind 
subject to his suzerainty, one of whom was Rana Sanir, son of Dliamaj, of the tribe 
of Karijah Sammah Lohanos, who dwelt at Tung in the Iltipah territory, and an- 
other, Siiittii*ud-Din, Olianfsar, of Debal, who was the fourteenth of the Sumrah 
dynasty, and the same who fled, and escaped by sea, from Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm, 
Mangbarm, when he attacked Debal and Damrilali, as mentioned in the paragrap 1 1 
above referred to. 

In after years it is said, during the reign of ’Ala-ud-Din, the Khalj Turk, Sultan of 
Dihli, the people of Lar or Lower Sind, complained to him of the tyranny and op- 
pression of their chief, Ua^ Dudah, and that the Sultan, to fvhom they must have been, 
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tfetnore hilly tracts, and reaching more open country, another consider- 
able river from the direction of Punch joins it. After this junction, and 

from this, subject, despatched a body of troops against him, on which the Sumrahs 
fled from Sind into Kachchh, and sought the assistance of the Sammahs, who, 
through the same Dudali’s tyranny, had fled from Sind and found refuge and a homo 
there, and had prospered greatly. They took up the cause of the Sumpahs, hut the 
confederates were overthrown by the Saltan’s troops; and tlxe Sumpahs were so 
completely broken, that not one of their tribe was left powerful enough to rule in 
Lar or Lower Sind, the territory subsequently known as Thathah from its capital 
of that name. From this period Lar or Lower Sind, again became tributary to the 
Dihli sovereigns. 

The facts, however, which have been somewhat obscured and confused, are, that 
the Sumrah chief and ruler, A mar, turned into ’Umar by the Musalman writers, and 
the same who. gave name to Amar-Kot, son of Ea’l Dudah above mentioned, was a 
great tyrant and oppressor. Among other bad acts, be carried off the wife of an 
’Arab chief, ’Umar, the Tamm imi, the same tribe which, in former times, bad been 
all-powerful in Sind, ’ Umar proceeded to the presence of Sultan ’Aland-Dm, the 
Kh ali Turk, Sultan of Dihli, who summoned Amar, Sumrah, to appear before him. 
He, fearing the consequences if he did not go, went, and was cast into prison, 
where he languished for a considerable time ; and he only regained his liberty through 
the intercession of powerful friends, and the payment of a heavy fine. This happen- 
ed about 705 If. (1305-6 A. D.). 

In the meantime, the Sammahs remaining in Sind had been prospering, and 
gaining influence and some power, and had got possession of most of the territory of 
Lar ; hut, when the feudatory of Multan and l/ ohch h, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughlnk Shah, in the year 720 H. (1320 A. D.)., marched to 
Dihli to oust the Parwari usurper from the throne, Amar, Sumyah, seized the 
opportunity and repossessed himself of the territory of Lar, and died after a reign 
so called, including the time of his imprisonment, of thirty-five years. On this, 
another Sumrah, named Bhungar, succeeded, who held possession for another ten 
years, when another, named Hanur (called Armi'l and Abra by some) succeeded 
him. Whether these were sons or brothers of Amar is not stated, but the final over- 
throw of the Sumrahs was close at hand. 

During the captivity of Amar, Sumpah, a number of the Sammahs had returned 
from Kacjichh and joined the others in Lar ; and the tyranny and oppression of 
Hamir, Sumrah, becoming unbearable, the Sammahs set up a man, among those 
who had come hack from Kachchh, named Unar, distinguished for his intelligence and 
exemplary conduct, who seized Hamir, the Sumpah, and put him to death* He 
received the title of Jam from his tribe, “ which is a title of respectability among 
these people.” This was in 738 H. (began 29th July, 1337 A. D.). 

During the time the Sammahs had been subject to the Sumrahs, they had 
founded a town and a fort on the skirts of the Makkahli hills, the first being named 
Samfl’i, also called Sa’i by some few writers, and the other Thakur-abad*-the Chief’s 
abode or place of residence, the foundations of which had been laid by their then 
Thakdr— for by this Hindfi title, as well as EAT and Kan a, although converts to 
Islam, they appear at different times to have been styled — but it had been left 
unfinished, probably because the Sumrahs would not permit them to finish it, This 
they now completed, and also founded a number of other towns and villages. This 
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flowing between three and four kuroh farther southwards, it separates 
into two branches, which again unite lower down under the fort of 

fort was subsequently called, or tbe name changed into, Tughluk-abad, a Turkish, 
not a Sindi name ; and the author of the Tnhfat-ul-Kiram states, that some of the 
“ present defences and erections in the fort of Tughluk-abad, better known as 
Kalyaii Kot,” were the work of the Nawwab, Murid Khan [a Turk, or Mughal], who 
was the feudatory of the'/Fhathah province in 1099 H. (1688 A. D.), the thirty- 
second year of Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gtr Badshah. This place, miscalled “ Kahtn 
Kot” (or “ Great Fort,’’ 1 Jcalan ’ being the Persian for great) by Mr. A. W. Hughes, 
the compiler of the “ Gazetteer of Sind/’ founded by the Thakur above referred to, he 
“ supposes to have been built about 1421 A. D., during the Samma dynasty,” in which 
supposition he is mistaken, “ and is supposed to stand on the site of a still more 
ancient stronghold.” Kalydn, is a Sanskrit word, and Kalyan Kot signifies the 
Fort of Prosperity, Happiness, or Well-being. The place is now situated on the 
right bank of the Bhagar channel of the Indus, abont three miles south of Thathah, 
where the ruins may still be seen. 

Although the Sammahs rose against the Sumyahs in 734 II. (1333-34 A. D.), 
and they finally fell four years after, still the Sammahs are not accounted among 
independent rulers of Lower Sind until 743 H. (1342-43 A. D.); and the question 
naturally arises why it was so. We have merely to turn to the events of the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad, Tughlnk Shah, for a reply. His empire was, for the greater 
part of his reign, in a state of chronic rebellion and disorder ; and as quickly as he 
moved in one direction to pub down an outbreak, another broke out in a contrary 
direction. This was the half-mad Sultan who endeavoured to depopulate Dihli, 
and to transfer the seat of government to Diw-gir (i ml. “Deogir”) or Daulafc-abad 
in the Dakhan j who proposed to conquer China, when he could not take care of, 
and hold his own territory ; who would confer distant countries and kingdoms, 
which he did not possess, on his favourites $ and who endeavoured to substitute a 
paper currency instead of gold and silver. It was at this period, when the Dilhi 
empire was in such a state of hopeless disorder, that the Sammahs became in- 
dependent like other petty feudatories in the empire ; but the traitor, Malik T&ghi, 
the mamhlk of one of his principal Amirs, being harboured by tbe Sammabs, 
brought Sultan Muhammad, Tnghluk §Mh, against them, to die, in the first month 
of 752 H. (1351 A. D.), in the neighbourhood of Thathah recently founded, and, 
subsequently, caused his successor, Sultan Firuz Shah, to march against it, and to 
carry "off their Jam and his son captives to Dihli. 

The first of the independent Jams of Lar or Lower Sind, Unar, son of Disar, 
descended from Jam Jiinan, son of Lakhah, son of Kahah, who died after ruling 
for a period of three years and a half, was succeeded by his brother, Junan, who 
ruled thirteen years, bat some say fourteen. This brings us, for no dates are given, 
to the year 750 H. (1349-50 A. D.). He was succeeded by his nephew, the son of 
Jam Unar, with respect to whose name the greatest confusion and discrepancy exists 
among the native writers generally, but I think I am able to clear up the matter. 

I may mention, however, before doing so, that the Moorish traveller, Muham- 
mad, son of Batfitah, came into Sind early in 734 H., and that ho visited Siw-istan, 
subsequently called Sihwan, Lahri Bandar, Bakhar, and Uchchh, but he never refers 
to the Jams of Lar or Lower Sind, for a good reason, that this was the very year 
in which the Sammahs rose against the Sumrahs. This also may be the reason 
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Jiblam. As at this place is the Shah Guzr, or Boyal Ferry, the river 
is, at times, called the river of Jihlam, but it does not mean that Jihlam 

why he did not visit Debal, which he does not even mention. Thathah we could not 
expect him to refer to, as it was only founded some years after. Ho left India 
again in 743 H., just before the Sammahs became independent, or about that period. 

It was this Jam who, soon after the Sammahs gained the upper hand in Lar, not 
far from Samu’i, founded a new town as the capital of his territory, which was 
named Thathah ; and therefore, the name he became familiarly known by was, the 
Jam, the Bani-i-Thathah — the Founder of Thathah — as is clearly written, and beyond 
a doubt, in several different historians, not of Sind only. These words in the 
Persian, in which all the histories of Sind are written, are L5^> sometimes, but 
rarely, by ignorant scribes, as one word — > &nd, in other's, it is written in 
various ways, but all tending to show what is meant when the key of solution is ap- 
plied, thus — <XAV)b - b — Ajpb «* Aiajb ~ *» «• j^nd 

<*Xjpb and in other ways. This place, which some modern writers have “identified ” 
as “ Debal, ^ as “ Lahori Bandar,” “ ICalankot,” and other places, and to have been 
in existence in the time of the Macedonian Alexander’s campaign on the Indus (as 
it now flows) another writer says, was only “ founded in 900 H. (1495 A. D.), by 
the Jam Nizam-ud-Din, Nandah,” which date is just twenty-seven years before the 
total overthrow of the Samraali dynasty and conquest of all Upper Sind by Shah 
Beg Khan, the Arghuu Mughal ! 

It may not be amiss to point out here some of the errors made by different 
historians of Siud, according to their own showing, which have caused such confu- 
sion respecting the fall of the Suinrahs, and the rise of the Sammahs to power in 
Lar or Lower Sind. 

Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar is one of the chief offenders in this respect. He says, 
that Jam Junah (but whose name is not written but 0^4*-, the final .* n’ being 
nasal — Junan) son of #Ab and ^bbb and Au.b — for it is written in as many dif- 
ferent ways in different MSI. copies of his work— died after thirteen years’ reign, in 
the time of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, the Khali Turk ruler of Dihli, who reigned from 
695 to 717 H. (1295-96 to 1317-18 A. D.J, and Tamachi, his brother—for he makes 
him, Junan, and Unar, sons of this doubtful &5b, etc.— his successor. He also makes 
Tamachi to he taken captive by the troops of Sultan ’ Ala-ud-Din, actually before 
the time of the Sammahs acquiring superiority oyer the Sumrahs, and taken to- 
gether with his family to Dihli, where, after some considerable time not mentioned, 
Tamachi dies : and his son, Khair-ud-Din, who, in his infancy, had been takki to 
Dihli with his father, was sent back to rule over Lower Sind. He then makes 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, who reigned from 725 H. (132o A. D.) to 752 II. (1351 
A. D.), come into Sind against this same Khair-ud-Din, who would not attend his 
summons to appear in his camp j and shortly after the Sultan dies in the vicinity of 
Thathah in 752 II. Thus, between the death of ’Ala-ud-Din and of Muhammad 
^hah is a period of twenty-seven years. Mir Ma’sum merely adds, that, some 
years after, he (Khair-ud-Din) died. Then a son of his, styled Jam (and in 
other ways, as before mentioned) succeeds, against whom Sultan Firuz Shah, in 
773 H. (A. D. 1371-72), no less than twenty-one years aftor, comes to avenge his 
predecessor. This Jam also is carried off to Dihli, according to the same writer, 
where he is kept a prisoner for a considerable time, after which he is released, and 
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is its proper name. In the Kasli-miri language the river is known as 
Bellas! a * and as in the Panj-ab territory ‘ w 5 (j) is used for 

is reinstated in the government of Thathah {and its territory, where he reigns in 
peace for fifteen years more; The writer gives not a single date until lie comes 
to the thirteenth of the Jains in 858 H. (1454 A. D.) 

Now if we turn to his account of the reigns of the 13ihK sovereigns, which he 
gives in much greater detail in another part of his work, we shall not find a word 
respecting the Jams in ’Ala-ud-Din’s reign, but there is in the account of Su]t;an 
Muhammad Bhalds, and in Sultan Firuz’s, in the notice of which latter reign he 
states, that it was against Jim Klianr-ud- Din that that Sultan came, and that he and 
his family were carried off. to Bihli where he died, and that the Sultan sent his sou 
CJh unah ( Junan ?) back to rule in Thathah, but no such name as that of the son is 
to be found in his account of the Jams, There, he says, that Jam was released by 
Sultan Bh'ruz' Shall, who sent him back to Sind, and that his brother , Jam Tamaehi.. 
succeeded him. 

Thus it will be seen, that Mir Ma’sum makes one and the same Khair-xid-Din 
and his father, Tamaehi, to be carried into captivity both by Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, and 
by Sultan Firuz Shah, between the death of the first of which, and the latter’s 
reduction of Thathah, is a period of fifty-six years ! In another part of liis work 
he also says, that Jam son of Khair-ud-Dfn, was carried off by Firuz Shah, 

and that his brother, Tamaehi, was sent back. He has made one Jam Tamaehi into 
two persons, and “ made confusion worse confounded.’ * 

One of the greatest errors, probably, in the history of Sind, and respecting the 
foundation of Thathah, although no date for the latter is given, is contained in the 
extract from the Tarikh-i-Tahin contained in Elliot, Yol. 1, pp. 273-75. It is, that 
Jam Nando, founded Thathah ; and immediately after says he was living in 912 H. 
(1506-7 A. D.J, and that lie reigned seventy-three years. On the other hand, Mir 
Ma’sum says, that he came to the Masnad in 860 H. (1461-02 A. D.) in one MS., and 
in another, in 896 H. (1490-91 A. D.), and reigned forty-eight years. If w© take 
the first date as correct, it brings us to 914 H. (150S-9 A. 13.). Thus, according to 
the Tankh-i-Tahirh as in the extract noticed, f |'hathah was only founded a few years 
before Shah Beg Khan’s first invasion of Sind, and fifteen before the final downfall 
of the Jams; but we know it was invested in 752 II., and surrendered to Sultan 
Firuz Shah in 773 H. The Tarikh-i-Tahin has confounded Junun, probably, with 
Nandah, between whom is a period of nearly two centuries intervening, the first 
mentioned being the second of the Jams, and Nandah the fifteenth. 

Mfrza ’Isa, the Tar- khan Mughal (for the origin of which term see my “Tabakat- 
-Na§in,” page 942), who succeeded Mirza Shah Husain, the Arghun Mughal, in 
Sind, became involved in hostilities with Sultan Mahmud Khan, the feudatory of the 
Bakhar province, in 902 H. (1554-55 A. 13.). In the fourth month of 963 H, (March, 
1556 A. D.), Mirza Tsa appeared before Bakhar ; and, during his absence from 
Thathah, a body of Farangts (Portuguese), whom he had sent for from Gowah 
(vul. ** Goa ”) to assist him, reached it* On a Friday, when the people of Thathah 
were all assembled in the Jami’ Masjid, the Farangis entered the city, surrounded 
the Masjid, and set fire to the city on all sides. They then sacked it, slaying a 
great number of the inhabitants, and making many captive, besides which, a great 
number were burnt to death. Before they retired, having poured a a dm (com- 


and interchangeable with 4 b ’ (uj), the people of that part call it Wihafc 
and Bill at* 

44 From, under the fort of Jihlam the Bihat passes below Jalal-pur- 
i-Garckak, and by Bah rah (then close to its bank) and Khush-ab, and 
within a short distance of the Jmryah of (Jhhaufarali ( ) unites 

with the Chin -a b, and loses its own named’ 

In the lower part of the Chin-hath Do-abah, or delta, between the 
Bihat or Jihlam and the Chin-ab, there is an extensive tract of table 
land, or plateau, sloping gradually upwards on either side, at a distance 
of about three or four miles, or more in some places, from the rivers’ 
banks, and beginning with a low, abrupt ridge, which separates the 
good lands lying along the banks from the waste in question. It 
extends from near Nun-Miam on the north, in the Shah-pur district, 
clown towards the junction of the Bihat and Chin-ab. In about the 
centre of this plateau there is a range of rugged hills, running in 
parallel ridges across the Do-dbah . They extend from east to west about 
twenty-one miles, and from north to south about ten or twelve. Some 
of their offshoots extend across the Chin-ab, which cuts its way through 
them, east of the town, of Chnndani-ot, or Chandan-ot (mil. 44 Chuneeot ”), 
part of which stands on them ; and some of their minor offshoots, or 
waves, extend for* some twenty miles or more into the Rachin-ab Do - 
dbah , as far as the Sangala Tall , or TallaJi. They are known as the 
Kir an ah range, and this elevated tract or plateau is named the Kiranah 
Bar or waste after them. 

All along the west bank of the Bihat, which river contains a much 
lesser volume of water than the Chin-ab, there is a belt or strip of 
alluvium, as its Hindi name of ha chch ld implies, the same word as 
noticed in note 349, at page 348, and applied in the same way. It 
extends westwai’ds from the river bank from half a mile to four and 
five, and, in some few places, as much as ten miles, but the average 

fonsfciblo — napthah or petroleum probably) upon the waters, they set it on fire, dray* 
ped, down the channel, and departed. ... 

As to the origin of the name Tbuthah— — *Ctmningham .states,-, ai page ’288 
of his -‘ Ancient Geography of India,” that thatfha means a 4 shore,’ a 4 bank,’ so 
that Iff agar Thatha would mean the city on the bank.” 

That — <5*4* — Sanskrit signifies 4 a bank,’ 4 a shore,’ and which is 

written like the name of the place, and the other mode of writing it— in Hindi, 
signifies 4 sport/ 4 fun/ etc. The probability is that the name of the place does not 
refer to either of the significations mentioned above. There are scores of villages in 
the Panj-ab with the prefix that hi to their names, and the city in question, was not 
at all times on either 4 a bank’ or ‘shore.’ Thath— — in Hindi, signifying 
‘a crowd/ 4 throng/ ‘assemblage/ is the more likely origin of the name of this place 
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breadth, roughly speaking*, is from three to five, as far as the abrupt 
edge or steep bank of the Thai , another elevated desert tract, referred 
to with respect to the course of the A'b-i-Sind or Indus, in the Muzaffar 
Garb district, and its junction with the Ohin-ab and tributaries. The 
Bihat, here and there, approaches close to this Thai, in part of the Shah- 
pur district, and also in the upper part of the district of Jhang-i- 
Sialan, where it may be said to be wearing the bank of the Thai away ; 
but, more towards the south, the hachchjn widens considerably, and, 
consequently, there is a greater distance between the river and the 
Thai. 

Very little change, comparatively, appears to have taken place in 
the course of the Bihat, except towards its place of junction with the 
Chin-ab, which has changed often, and considerably. In former times 
it ran farther east, and passed nearer to Jhang-i-Sialan than at present. 
Abu-1-Fazl says, “the Bihat or Wihat unites with the Ohin-ab near the 
pargana’h of Shor,” that is to say, the par g an a' h of which Shor or Shor 
Kot is the chief place. At the present time the junction takes place 
twenty-six miles north of Shor Kot, and eight miles above the place of 
junction at the time of the Survey l am quoting. Abu-1-Fazl refers to 
the time when the Ohin-ab flowed some three miles and a half east of that 
town, where the old channel is still very distinct, and the Bihat flowed 
past it about the same distance on the west. At that time the junction 
took place about three miles, or thereabouts, south-south-west of Shor 
Kot, but the Ohin-ab having subsequently changed its course very con- 
siderably, ran into the bed of the Bihat, thirty-one miles farther north. 

The Kh n 1 as at-u t- Tawarikh, written in the reign of Aurang-zeb-i- 
’Alam-gir Bad shah, by an official of the Mughal empire, before alluded 
to, states, that the Chin-ab, at that period, united with the Jihlam, or 
Bihat, at, that is to say near to, Jhang-i-Sialan, which now is some 
thirteen miles above the junction, and the Bihat does not now approach 
within twenty-six or twenty-seven miles of it on the west. 

At the time of the Survey from which I have been quoting, the 
route from Jhang-i-Sialan towards the DeraTi of Isma’ii Khan will 
show some of the changes which have taken place in the course of both 
the Wihat and the Chin-ab within rather less than a century. It states, 
that “ In going from Jhang-i-Sialan you have to proceed nearly 
three huroh west, and cross the Chin-ab by boat. This ferry is called 
the Patau of Jhang-i-Sialan ; and from thence yon go two huroh more to 
Massan, a large haryah of the Sial tribe, on the bank of the river. From 
thence going six huroh more in the direction of soutli-south--west you 

317 That is to say, Jhang of the Sails, or of the Sail tribe, bnfc now, from care- 
lessness or constant use, generally called, in conversation, Jhang-i-Sfal. 
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reach the banks of the Wihat, and cross into the Sind-S&gar Do-abah 
by boat. This ferry is known as the Chhautarah Patan, and the large 
karyah of Ghhantarah is close by the banks on the west side. From 
this last named place you proceed, through a very sandy tract, six huroh 
south-west to Uchchh-i-Gul Imam, a strong fort,” etc., etc. 

At the present time, Massan, turned into “ Mussun” in our maps, is 
nearly four miles from the Chin-ab, and nearly five east of the Wihat. 
There is still a very small village known as Chhautarah, but apparently 
not that referred to here, 313 which has probably disappeared, close to the 
west bank, and two miles and a half above the junction of the two 
rivers, just below which is the ferry now known as Trimun Patan. 
Among the belahs or islands in the bed of the Wihat, north of the 
present Chhautarah, there is one a mile and a quarter in length and 
nearly as broad, called the Belah of Chhautarah, showing where the 
large haryah so called once flourished. 

In the route leading westwaikls towards the Dera’h of Ghazi 
Khan still greater changes are to be found. The Survey account says: 
“ In going from Jhang-i Sialan thither by way of the HaiveU of Bahadur 
Shah, Kure shi 319 [which is about mid- way between Jhang and Shor Kot] 
you leave the aforementioned HaiveU , and having proceeded one huroh 
west, reach a large ndlah [ vul . “ nulla”] — a small river, a branch of, 
or coming from, the Chin-ab, which, flowing between two and three 
huroh towards the left hand (south), again unites with it. Except in 
the rainy season it is fordable knee-deep. From it you go half a huroh 
west, and reach the Chin-ab and Wihat, which flow in one channel, and 
here it is near upon two huroh in breadth. Tou have to cross by boat. 
The place of junction of the two rivers, which is called by the name 
of Trimun, is about three huroh higher up on the right hand (north). 330 

“ On the other side of the aforementioned river [the two united] 
there is also another ndlah or channel of great size, which comes from 
the right hand from the idver Wihat, and at the patan or ferry unites 
with the Chin-ab. This guzr or ferry, on the Sind-Sagar Do-abah side, 
is called the Patan of ’AH Kahanna ( ^ )> anc V on the Rachin-ao Do- 

&bah side, the Patan of Bahadur Shah, Kureshi. ’AH Kahanna is the 
name of a branch of the Sial tribe, who number between three and four 
thousand families. 

313 It has probably taken the name of the former village of that name. See the 
large scale Revenue Survey map. 

3*9 See note 325, page 335. 

3^0 The point of junction a short time since was eight miles above 'All 
Kahanna, or two miles highex* up than at the period in question, and nearly nine 
miles below Massan. See also page 335, 
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“ After having crossed the united Chin -ah and Wihat, half a 
huroh farther west is another large ndlah, as large as a quarter or more 
of the channel of the Wihat. It comes from the river from the right 
hand (north 1, runs towards the left (south), and abreast of Kot Mapal 
unites with the Ohin-ab. Between this great ndlah and the Ohin-ab 
is a large extent of land some three huroh in breadth; and its inhabi- 
tants are Bahudus of the Almani branch, who pay allegiance to Kabir 
Khan, Sial, the ruler of Jhang-i-Sialan, one of the tv r o chiefs of that 
great tribe. The chief village of these Almanis is called Almani after 
them. As the large ndlah above referred to is very tortuous, it is known 
by the name of Uputh (Qjjl ). S21 

“ Having passed this ndlah , and proceeding half a huroh more to 
the westward, you reach ’All Kahanna, the name by which several 
small haryahs of the Sials of the branch known by that name are 
called. From thence you go one hiroh south to Minin de Bohar, the 
name of a very large and ancient bohar tree, 328 beneath which are the 
graves of several people of the Musalman faith. From thence the 
route leads one huroh south-west to Murad da Kot, a village belonging 
to the Salbani branch of the Sial tribe. East and south of this Icaryah 
or village, and of the aforesaid bohar , there is a channel of great 
depth, which, running to the left hand (south-south -westwards), unites 
•with the Ohin-ab. It is stated that this is an ancient channel of the 
Wihat; and save in the rainy season, 323 it is fordable in some places, 
but at other times, you have to cross it over bridges. One huroh 

S21 Tlie bar — Ficus Indica. 

Sec note 360, page 362, where we are told in the account of the movements of 
Alexander the Great, that it is said, that “ a great banyan tree existed near the 
confluence of the Bydraotes [Rawi] with the Acosines [Ohin-ab],” and that it 
u would bo worth while to ascertain whether there he one [after two thousand 
two hundred years and more !], of great size and apparent antiquity,” Here is 
one ; but there used to be another near the ferry of Fazil Shah, at the place 
where the two rivers united about half a century or more since, but which is 
now nearly four miles from the junction, and stood between the two rivers at the 
tahiyah of a Fakir. It was famous for its great age, but not quite twenty-two 
centuries perhaps, and possessed very large trunks from one root, and hence it 
was known to the people of that part, by the name of “ A'th Mundf,” or the 
“ Eight Pillars.” 

The “ Nulla Thant** of the latest maps, probably, or what at present 
remains of it. 

The writer does not mean to say that thero is a rainy season here, unless 
the seasons have changed since, but merely refers to the period of the rains farther 
eastwards within the influence of the monsoon. In the Panj-ab, the hot season is 
the time when the rivers are in flood or inundated, at which period in the parts 
farther east, the rainy season prevails. 
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south from Murad da Ko$ is Rustam da Kot; and passing if, and going 
another hnroli in the same direction you reach Islam-pur. , Another 
two Tcuroh from thence to the south is Kokari, a large Jcaryah of Say y ids 
and there is the Mazar (Tomb and Shrine), of Hazrat, ’Abd-nllali-i- 
Jahariian, who is known by the name of Munnawir-i-Jhang m and the 
ITpnth ndlah, before mentioned, lies near by on the left hand (south).” 

Now let us see how matters stand at present. No great ndlah 
now exists one JcuroJi west of the HaiveU of Bahadur Shah. Kureshi, 
and the Qhin-ab is but two miles and three quarters, equal to about a 
four oh and a half, from that place on the west; but, in the bed of the 
river are several large belahs or islands, the river bed is about a mile 
and a half in breadth, and the river flows in two branches. The place 
of junction of the Wihat and Ohin-ab, at present — that is according to 
the latest survey, but it may have altered, or may have been altering, 
very considerably this present hot season — which was known as Trim tin, 
is now nine miles to the north, or more than five huroh instead of three 
Jmroh , as it was when the Survey above quoted was made, and a little 
to the north of what is still known by the old name of Trimun Patan. 
The ferry which, on one side, was called the ’All Kaliaima Patan, and, 
on the other, the Patan of Bahadur Shah, Kureshi, does not now exist 
at the point indicated, but there is another, about three miles and a 
quarter north-west of the Haweli of Bahadur Shah, Kureshi (called 
“ Haweli Bahadur Shah Perry,” and “ Haweli Ferry ” in the maps 32& ) 
and more than three miles and a half north of ’AH Kahanna, the name 
of which still remains in the name of a small village a little over four 
miles due west of the Haweli of Bahadur Shah. Kureshi, and little more 
than half a mile from the west bank of the Ohin-ab . 326 There is also 
another still smaller village, on the west side of a considerable belah or 
island nearly three miles in length and half that in breadth, and a mile and 
three quarters south-east of the other ’All Kahanna. According* to the 


824 Munnawir, the act, part, of the ’Arabic verb II. of JjJ ‘that which Aluminas 
or enlightens ’• — * the illuminer ’ or * enlightener/ 4 luminary, 5 etc. 

325 Thig place appears in the Indian Atlas and other maps under the strange 
name of “ Hawaii/ 5 and the ferry the “ Haweli Ferry/ 5 such is the careless 
manner in which names are entered. 

S26 It was so when the Indian Atlas map of this part was made, but since 
''..■then iurther : changes have taken place ; and according to the large scale map of 
;theTa»j-ftb Itevenue Survey, this', place, when the survey for the map was made, : 
instead of being about half a mile distant west from the right or west bank, is 
now on the east side of a great belah or island in the middle of the river, and on 
the western-most of tho two branches into which this belah separates it. We may 
assume, therefore, that these rivers are no more subject to changes now than they 
were twenty-three centuries since. 
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incorrect mode of writing names of places adopted in onr best maps, 
through the surveyors, generally, being only acquainted with the 
vernacular colloquially, and inserting the names from ear, this name 
appears as 11 Uleelchunanuk” ; and while in the Revenue Survey map of 
the Jhung (instead of Jhang) District, the Haweli. of Bahadur Shah, 
Kureshi, appears as “ Huioali” only ; in the map of the Multan Division 
it actually appears as u Hutvah ; ” while on the opposite side of the 
Ghin-ab, we find the same word written “ Huvelee ” ! The word, of 
course, is the ’Arabic in common use, and signifying, 4 a house,’ ‘ a 

dwelling,’ ‘ mansion,’ 4 the court-house of a district, public offices ,’ 327 
and the like, but, in these instances, referring to the dwelling-place 
or shrine of a Muhammadan saint. 

There is no large ndlah now from the Bihat on the west bank of the 
river uniting with the Ghin-ab abreast of Kot Mahpal ; and the former 
river is, at present, nine miles farther north than the point indicated. 
Murad de Bohar, the very large and ancient tree, with the old graves 
beneath it, have now disappeared, unless 44 Huvelee Mohu ” of one map, 
and 44 Huvelee Mohungir ” — both referring to the same place — be meant 
for it ; and of the ancient channel of the Bibat near this venerable tree, 
and the village of Murad da Kot, no trace at present remains, because 
the Ghin-ab since that time has taken to it . 3 * 3 

This river, the Bihat or Wihat, is called the Jamd and Dandanah 
in the histories of Amir Timur’s campaign. 

The Chw-ab ok Chandar-Bhaga. 

The tract of country lying between the Ghin-db and the Rawi, 
constituting the Raehin-ao or Rachin-ab Do-dbah f especially that portion 
of it extending from the southern part of the Gujaran-Walah district, 
and below that again to the south and south-west, belonging to the two 
districts of Jhang-i-Sialan and Ghugherah, now called Montgomery, 
and forming the lower or south-western part of the Rachin-ao Do-abah, 
is quite different from the other Do-abahs except part of the Ghin-hath 
already described, and the Bari Do-abah yet to be noticed. This part 
is so cut up with old channels of the Ghin-ab and the Rawi, that it 
requires special notice before attempting to describe the Ghin-ab and 
its course. It contains three great tracts of waste land, consisting of 
three elevated plateaux, namely, the Sandal Bar , the Gondal Bar, and 
the Ganji Bar (in part), besides a fourth, differing considerably from the 
others, called the B^r-i-Chin-ab or Ohin-ao Bar , lying on either side of 
that river, as it flows at present. 

See note 223, page 265, and preceding note 325. 

See Abu-l-Fazl's notice of the rivers at page 294. 
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“The Randal -Bar, or central alluvial flat or plateau or elevated 
waste, lying between the Qhin-ab and the Rawi, which stretches from 
north-east to south-west, is some forty leuroh iu length, and about half 
that in breadth, embracing all the jangal waste from the cultivated bulb 
alono' the east or left bank of the Qhin-ab, to the cultivated belt along 
the west or right bank of the Rawi included in the sub-district depen- 
dent on Farid-abad on that river.” Thus this Bar lies in the lower 
part of the Gujaran-Walah district of the Panj-ab, as at present consti- 
tuted, and the upper part of the Jhang-i-Sialan, and the upper western 
part of the Ghuglierah or Montgomery districts. “ On the east it 
adjoins the Ganji Bar, and on the west, farther down, the Gondal Bar. 
The country rises gradually upwards from the banks of the Qhin-ab 
towards the edge or ridge of the Sandal Bar, which having reached, the 
edge or ridge, in the upper part, in the Jhang district, rises somewhat 
abruptly for some feet, and continues to rise until the central or highest 
part is reached, which attains a height of between thirty and forty 
feet or more above the level of the plain below. At first the river runs 
nearly parallel to it in some places, but, farther south and west, the river 
flows farther away from it, and at last this Bar dies away towards the 
Gondal Bar. Water in the Sandal Bar is exceedingly scarce, and the 
inhabitants, who are of the Bliati tribe, very scanty. In the upper part of 
this Bar, and within the Jhang district, are the ruins of three ancient 
cities, Sangala or Sangala Tall, Tallah, or Tibbah, Rasdl, and Asraur;®» 
and offshoots from the Kiranah range of hills in the Chin-bath Do-abali, on 
part of which the ancient town of Qhandani-ot , 830 also written Ohandan-ot, 

329 It ; s strange that these ancient sites, Asraur and Kasul, have not been 
“ identified.” 

830 The correct name of this ancient town, abont three quarters of a mile from 
the Chin-ab in the last century, is Ohandan-ot or Obandam-ot, and is derived, 
according to tradition, from Chandan, the name of the daughter of a petty 
chief of these parts, and to which is affixed the word ofc (as in Muhamraad-ot on 
the Hariarl, tnrned into “Mumdot” in the maps) from the Sanskrit, which word 
signifies, £ covering,’ £ surrounding,’ £ shelter,’ £ cover,’ etc. 

The famous Wazir of Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir Badshah, Sa’d-ullah Khin, was a 
native of Ohandan-ot, as was also another mansab-dar of that reign, Wazir Khan. 

Khafcris of this part who turn Muhammadans are, in the idiom of the Panj-ab, 
styled Paran ch ahs and Kahochahs. 

From constant use, apparently, the name Ohandan-ot or Oha-ndam-ot, has been 

shortened into Oham-ot. 

The learned Editor of Elliot’s £{ Historians” (vol. iv, page 232), hi the extract 
from the “ Tuzak-i-Babari,” where Babar B&dshah says: “As I always had the 
conquest of Hindustan at heart, and as tho conquest of Bahrah, Khushab, Chinab, 
and Chaniut, among which I now was, had long been iu the possession of the Turks,” 
etc the Editor has a foot-note to <£ Chaniut, 1 " and after telling us that Bahrah at 
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stands, and through openings in which the Ohin-ab at present cuts its 
way, extends as far as S&ngala, or at least, rocky waves of the same for- 
mation, rising to a height of some two hundred feet and more, on the 
part on which the remains of this old stronghold stands. 

“ The Rind Baluchis once held part of the Sandal Bar , and bred 
numerous herds of camels and other cattle, but they were subsequently 
driven out by the Bharwanah Sials. 

“ The Grondal Bar, so called after a tribe of Jats of that name, but 
some account them Bhatis, extends from the termination of the 
Sandal Bar on the south-west, and runs in mach the same direction 
between the Ohin-ab on the one side, and to the Raw!, close to Kot 
Kamalxah, on the other . 331 It extends downwards towards Shor Kot 
and the lower part of the Do-abab. It is about thirty Imroh in length 
from north-east to south-west, and about twenty in breadth.” When 
the Survey I have been quoting from was made, this Bar was a dense 
jangal , in which water was difficult to obtain, and the inhabitants few ; 
but the remains of old wells, and the ruins of ancient buildings, show 
clearly that, in by-gone times, it must have been in a flourishing con- 
dition and well peopled. 

“ The Granji Bar is another elevated tract or plateau of waste-land, 
part of which lies between the old banks of the Rawi and the Biah. 
Consequently, it is in both the Rachin-ab and Bari Do-abahs, and is about 
twenty kuroh in length from east to west, and nearly fifteen in breadth 
from north to south. It extends in one direction towards Buchian 
Malhian, to Yuni ki in another ; and in another direction approaches 
near to Asraur, also called Saraur, and to Shah-Zadah , 332 and in this tract 
Hafiz-abad, Shaikho-purah, and other towns are situated. It is called 
Ganji on account of the denseness of the jangal , and close proximity 
of the trees to each other. The inhabitants belong to the Bhati tribe. 
This Bar from its elevated position is the most sterile and arid of the 
whole of the Ghugherah district lying in the Rachin-ao Do-abah. 

present (sic) lies near Pind Dadan Kh&n, says : “ No Chaniut can be found j perhaps 
it is Battiut, south-east of Attok, by a slight mistake in writing.” Wonderful 
geographical information this ! See note 361, page 366, for one of the reasons men- 
tioned by Babar Badshah. 

881 In going from Kot Kamalxah across to Jhang-i-Si'alan, the Gondal Bar 
and the Sandal Bar have to be crossed. 

322 As another specimen of the incorrect manner in which names of places are 
inserted in our best maps, and become the “ official form” of the names, and not 
the true one, this place appears in the India Atlas map as “ Svjadnh.” Shah-Zadah 
is an old place, and was in former times the principal town of the district. As 
it was the head-quarters of the tribe of Hinjaraun, it is also known as Shah- 
Zadah-i-Hinjaraun, or Shah-Zadah of the Hinjarauns. 
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u The j5&r-i-Cliin~ao or Chin-ab 1 Bar differs altogether from the 
others, and consists of that strip of sterile waste locally called uthdr 
i. e., ‘ highland ’ or ‘upland,’ which separates the belt of land along 
the river’s bank subject to inundation, locally known as hethdr (jtgL&) % . e., 
c lowland ’ or * at the foot of,’ 383 and which Chin-ab Bdr or uthdr separates 
the hhadar or bet or sail-abi lands along the river from the high fiats or 
plateaux of the other Bars. This Qhiu-ab Bar extends from the 
territory of Tarar upwards, down to the junction of the Qhin-db with 
the A'b-i-Sind or Indus, a distance of over two hundred huroh , with a 
breadth of from four to seven huroh more or less, lying along both 
banks of the Chin-ab. 

“ In going from Shah- Z ad ah to Jalal-pur-i-Qhaddharau on the 
Ghin-ab, two huroh south from the banks of the river, and three huroh 
after passing Bangar, the Sandal Bar terminates in that direction, and 
the Ganji Bar begins.” 

These bars differ fi’om the tract on the Sind-Sagar side, locally 
known as the Thai , and the CMl-i-JalaK by historians, 3331 in this respect, 
that it is covered with sand-hills, some of considerable elevation, and 
the bars are not. 

The boundaries of these elevated tracts or bars are generally the 
banks of old channels of the rivers. Thus the Sandal Bar on two sides 

Any one would imagine that in these days of 44 Imperial Gazetteers/’ when 
every petty place almost has one all to itself, an effort would have been made to 
write the names correctly as they are written by the inhabitants, or, at least, have 
produced one uniform mode, but “ red tape ” appears to have prevented it. The 
upshot is, that in one Gazetteer the names are written one way, in another, in a 
different manner, and as to the maps, each map has a mode of its own, and different 
from the Gazetteers ! 

8SS Hindi uth — * high/ 4 raised/ ‘ over-topping/ etc., from which comes 

jl&i — u^hdr — 4 upland/ and the like, and — heth — 4 low/ down/ 4 nether/ etc,, 

from which is derived — hethdr — 4 lowland/ etc. 

Hirst comes the tract nearest the river banks, the ‘lowland’ or hethdr, under 
the influence of the yearly inundations, after which there is a strip or belt irrigated 
by means of wells, beyond which again comes the upland or uthdr, the Chin-ab 
Bar of the Survey record above quoted, the bdnjar of other localities, and beyond 
which floods never rise, in which are depressions here and there, then sandy tracts 
with occasional sand hills, until the rise or ridge of the bdr is reached. There 
being no rain except on rare occasions, and water for irrigation purposes distant, 
and no wells at all farther than the verge of the bar , the few villages hereabouts 
are badly off for that necessary element. At times, when rain does fall, the water 
pours down from the sides of the Sandal Bar, and this the people endeavour to 
utilize by conducting it into their lands. 

SS4. See my 4< Notes on Afghanistan/’ etc., page 338. 
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lies between the left bank of the Ohin-ab and the right bank of the 
Rawi in the upper part of the Jhang district, as does the Gondal 
Bar, which adjoins it lower down in the direction of Shor Kot, and 
terminates in that part of the Rachin-ao I)o-abah, in the neighbourhood 
and in the sub-district of that name, and which is locally known as 
the Wichanah. After the same manner, the Ganji Bar is bounded by 
the old right bank of the Rawi. The whole of the Jhang and Ghugh- 
erah districts, and part of the adjoining districts farther up stream, 
may be called a great alluvial plateau, the remains of which consist of 
the Thai in the Sind-Sagar Do-abali, and the Sandal, Kiranali, Gondal, 
and Ganji Bdrs on the opposite side, which are more or less elevated, 
and slope downwards to the alluvial tracts through which the rivers 
Will at or Jihlam, Qh.in-ab, and Bawl, and some minor tributaries 
dependent on rain, have cut their way in by-gone times, and, by their 
fluctuations, have separated it into bars , as already described. Prom the 
ruins of old buildings and ancient wells, every here and there, there can 
be no doubt, but that, in former times, this great tract supported a 
numerous population, and was in a flourishing condition. I believe that 
the convulsion of the elements which brought about the great flood in 
these very parts, mentioned at page 392, completed the desolation which 
the Mughals, by their constant inroads commenced, from the time of the 
first invasion of these parts by those infidels, up to the time of the 
flood in question. 

The Survey record which I have previously quoted says, respect- 
ing the Chin-ab and its course, that, “ the Qhin-ab, or sometimes 
Ohin-ab, is so called because, in former times, most people considered 
that it came out of Chin [China]. 835 This rapid and impetuous river 
is also called the Ohandar and Ohandar- Bhaga, and comes from the 
eastward. It is said to issue from the Jcohistdn of Padal, which is the 
frontier of the territory of Ohm in that direction. Having passed the 
mountains of Waehhan, a dependency of Kash-mir, it flows three 
huroh north of the town of Kish t- war, and just thirteen Jcuroh east of 
that place unites with the Bhaga, which comes from the Lesser Tibbat, 
from the Jcohistdn of Martin, between fifty and sixty huroh north of 
Kisht-war. After the junction, the united streams receive the name 
of Ohandar-Bhaga. 336 In the winter season it is crossed by -wooden 
bridges, but at the time of the melting of the snows, when it becomes 
flooded, these become destroyed, and the river is passed by means of 
several rope bridges at different places. On issuing from the hills 

835 It certainly comes from parts which were dependent on China. 

I have not considered it necessary to mention all the affluents this river 
receives during its course into the more level country, 
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near the kasbah of Akli-nur ), 387 it separates into several branches ; 

and, after reaching near to Bahlul-pur, which is twelve kuroh south- 
west, these again unite. Then, passing by the ancient town of S ud- 
hara , 338 Wazir-abad, Kadir-abad , 389 and Chandam-ot, it unites with 
the Wihat ox’ Bihat at the place previously mentioned in the account 
of that river, and within twelve kuroh 810 of Jhang-i-Sialan. Between 
this place and Ohandani-ot its banks on either side are but thinly 
inhabited ; 34,1 and they call that part, the Bar- i-Chin-ao or Chin-ab 
Bar. The water of this river is excellent, but, it is so deep, that it is 
nowhere fordable, 

“ North of Kish t- war the coui*se of this river is from east to west ; 
but there it makes a sudden bend almost due south, and after flowing 
in that direction for some distance, as suddenly turns to the westwards, 
and subsequently south again to Akh-inir. Prom thence its course is 
about south-south- west, and this course it pursues for a considerable 
distance, and then inclines more towards the south-west. It so con- 
tinues to run until its junction with the Wihat, when it resumes a south- 
south- westerly course again, and continues to flow in that direction 
until it unites with the Rawi. After this it inclines a little more 
towards the south-west again, until abreast of Multan, when it resumes 
the previous direction , 34,2 which it follows until its junction with the 
Ab-i-Sind near Uohohh-i- Sharif.” 

“ Although there are several hdrdni rivers [that is, dependent on 
rain], and some perennial streams in the easteim part of this, the 
Raehin-ab Do-abah, the principal one is the Deg. This river comes 
from the vicinity of Sanbah, and issues from a kol-i-ab or lake. It 
only obtains the name of Deg some three or four kuroh from its source, 
previous to which it is called the Basanthar [the “ Basantha ” of the 
maps]. The breadth of its bed is about half a kuroh on the average, 
but, save in time of I’ains, it is dry in most places. This is in a great 
measure caused by the cultivators throwing dams across it for irrigation 

337 The “ Akmir ” of the maps. 

333 Sudhara is now three miles distant from the river, bat the old channel 
passes close to it. 

339 u Quadirabad ” of the maps. 

840 The place of junction now is about twelve miles, equal to rather less than 
seven kuroh, and two or three kuroh from the fca#bak of Olx hautarah. See pages 
331 and 335. 

341 It is in a more flourishing condition now. 

34$ The directions here mentioned are ge’neral, of course. Boileau, in his 
Personal Narrative/' quoted farther on, says, that the three rivers, Jihlam or 
Wihat, CThin-ab, and B&wi, after their junction, are known as the “ Trimab ’ ’ 
until they unite with the G-harah near Uehohh. 
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purposes. It runs about parallel to the course of the Kiwi on the 
west side, at from four to seven and eight kuroh distant from it, and 
in the neighbourhood of Farid-abad [in the Ghugherah, now the Mont- 
gomery, district] unites with that river. The intermediate space, which 
is known as Deg Kawi, is exceedingly fruitful; ” 3iS 

Above the junction with the Wihat the banks of the Chin-ab are 
well defined, and during the annual inundations, except on extraordi- 
nary occasions, it does not overflow its banks ; but, after the junction 
of the two rivers, the bed spreads out considerably, so much so, that, 
a little lower down, it forms several belahs or islands in the sub- 
district of Shor Kot, which extend as far down as the junction with 
the Kawi and beyond. 

From the junction of the Wihat and Qhin-ab, locally called the 
the Thai, which formed the boundary of the hachohhi or hethdr 
on the Sind-Sag&r side, recedes for many miles to the westward ; 
and immediately south of Shor Kot the country appears to sink, or, in 
other words, to become much depressed. Sand-hills begin to cover it 
every here and there on either side, but especially on the side of Shor 
Kot; and there being no high land to impede or keep back the waters 
in the time of periodical inundations — for the Gondal Bar terminates 
farther north, and the 7Jar-i-Ohin-ao, is not here to be distinguished at the 
present day — and the soil being very sandy, the waters find their way 
far inland. Indeed, the whole of the lower part of the triangle com 

B4S In the time of Akbar Badshah there were two mahdlls or districts named 
Deg Rawi in the Subah of Multan, and both in the Multan Sarkdr, one on either 
side of the Deg : one accounted in the Bari Do-dhah , and the other in the Rachin-ao. 
The first was styled the “ Mauw£?i* (plural of Mauza’ )-i-Deg Rawi,” which 
mahdll was assessed at the very low rate of 50,147 dams in money, but there were 
only 867 bigahs and 14 biswahs of land under cultivation ; while the other, along 
with f-rnj-pur, formed two mahdlls under the name of “ f-ruj-pur and Deg Rawi.” 
These were assessed iu the sum of 23,77,300 dams in money, but then there were 
37,230 bigahs of land under cultivation. The inhabitants were Khar’ls, who were 
entered as liable to furnish 200 horsemen, and 2,000 foot as militia. 

In the present day, when the Deg overflows its banks, which are below the 
level of the surrounding country, it inundates the tracts around ; but its floods, like 
the inundations of the Rawi, have decreased from what they used in former times 
to be, and the channel, from all accounts, appears to have decreased in breadth 
and increased in depth. The supposition that the Deg ever ran as far as Ko| 
Kamil fall is quite impossible, with the high bank of the Rawi intervening, but its 
waters in time of floods may have reached as far down as that part. The decrease 
of water may be attributed to the increase of cultivation farther north, and the 
consequent demand for more water. 

84.4 Mel , in Sanskrit, means * union/ * association/ ‘ combination/ etc. Do, of 
course, means ‘ two.’ See also note 337, page 378. 
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stituting, at present, the lower extremity of the Raehin-ab Do-abah 
is without doubt, of comparatively recent formation. More respect- 
ing this tract will be mentioned in the notice of the river Rawi. 

There are several canals from the Chin-ab, in the Rachin-ab Do-abah 
in the present Jhang district, some of which are certainly very old, 
from the fact that their levels are much higher than the present level 
of its channel ; and it is clear that, at a former period, the river must 
have flowed at a much higher level to have enabled water to reach 
them. There is one about a mile distant from Shor Kot, on the west, 
which, even at the period of the greatest inundations, water can 
scarcely enter. It is styled the Rani Wa-liah or Rani’s Canal. 

Traces of another ancient canal remain in the middle of the 
Sandal Bar, near the site of an ancient city, said to have been, in by- 
gone times, the chief place and seat of government of these parts, called 
Asraur or Saraur (the “ Khangab Asroor ” of the maps, meant, probably, 
for the Khankah or Monastery near Asraur). It runs in the direction 
of south-west for upwards of forty miles, passing about four miles to 
the southward of the Tall of Sangala. It is known as the Harman 
"Wa-hah (the “ Nunnunwah Canal” of the maps), because Wa-hah 
(vul. “ Wah ” and “ Vah ”) means a canal. 

The Chin-ab has changed its course very considerably, and its 
valley, or rather, the tract over which it has flowed at different periods, 
is thirty miles broad. In by-gone days, at about the point where the 
Shaikhan Pat an now is, some fourteen miles north-east of Ohandani-ot 
or Chandan-ot, instead of turning more to the westwards as at 
present, it kept a course more towards the south-south-west, and 
passed ’five miles east of Chandan-ot ; while now it passes it two 
miles and a half on the west. Its old bed is very distinct, and runs 
within a mile of Raju-a. The whole space between this ancient channel 
and the present one below Qhandan-ot is seamed with other old channels 
running in the direction of Jhang-i-Sialan, one of which lies within 
four miles of it on the east. These channels, lower down towards 
Shor Kot, again unite with the ancient bed.s« At one place, a point 

845 Cunningham, in his “Ancient Geography of India,” like all others, traces 
the movements of Alexander and his Greeks, according to the present courses of 
the rivers of the Panj-ab, to judge from the maps at pages 10* and 24$ ; hut, m 
some places, his descriptions do not appear to agree with his maps. _ When we see 
what great changes have taken place in the courses of these rivers within the short 
space of one hundred years, what may have oconrred in the spaoe of two thousand 
two hundred? He also traces the travels of Hwen Thsang in the same way from 
Shor Kot, according to the present course of the Qiin-Ah, and along what is known 
aTthe Panoh Nad, that is, five rivers, or Panj-Ab united into one giving name 
to the territory. This Fancjj Nad »o»« extends from the junction of the Gharah 
■■'v:' ■■■ Xay 
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east of Sbor Kot, there is but seven miles between this ancient channel 
(in which the river flowed when Amir Timur crossed, I believe) and 
one of the old channels of the Rawi. This old channel of the Ohin-ab 
pursued a course to the east of Sbor Kot, 34)6 within three or four miles ; 
for the nearest channel is five, and the most distant, nine miles from 
that place east. Running in a direction about south-west, this old 
bed of the Qh.in-ab, about seven miles south-south-west of Shor Kot, 
and about four miles east of Basti-i- Islam, united with another old bed 
of the Rawi some twelve or thirteen miles farther east, and seven 
or eight miles farther north than at present. After the junction the 
Rawi lost its name ; and, at the period in question, the united streams 
took a much more southerly course than at present, passing near 

(not Sutlaj : that lost its name on uniting with the Biah, as did the Biah likewise 
below the junction) and the Ohin-ab, thirteen miles above U'chchh, down to the 
junction of the Sindhu, A'b-i-Sind, or Indus, with this Panch Nad, a distance, as 
the crow flies, of about forty-two miles ; whereas, in the last century, this Panch 
Nad united with the Indus close to U'chchh on the west, and did not then exist as 
it does at present, but was situated much higher up than U'chchh, as noticed at 
page 219. U'chchh now is, or recently was, nearly eight miles from this Panch Nad, 
and over twelve miles "below its commencement. 

"With all this he very properly points out (p. 220), that, “In describing the 
geography of Multan it is necessary to bear in mind the great changes that have 
taken place in the courses of all the large rivers that flow through the province,’ * 
and yet, in another place (p. 218) says, that “ the site of Alexander’s altars must 
be looked for along the line of the present course of the Satlej, at a few miles 
below Hari-ki-patan. * # # To this point, therefore, the territory of the Sudraie 
or Sur&kaa, must have extended in the time of Alexander.” 

He places it, therefore, at a point immediately east of the present Sutlaj, that 
is east of, and before its junction with the Biah, for then it ceased to be the 
Sutlaj ; and at that period, probably, and up to modern times, certainly, as shown 
in the account of that river farther on, it flowed from thirty to sixty-five miles 
farther east (the distance of the oldest channel we know of eastwards) than the 
present course of the Hariari— the united Biah and Sutlaj in the upper part of its 
course, and Gharah in the lower. See page 372. 

846 There is a great depression or hollow east of the town of Shor Kot which, 
in the rainy season, becomes filled, and forms a large lake. Some of the local 
authorities supposed that “the materials for the great Bhira or Mound,” on which 
the place stands, “were taken from it.” It is much more likely to be the remains 
of the ancient channel of the Ohin-ab when it united with the Bihat south of the 
town and fort. 

The strip of country peculiar to the southern half of the present sub-district 
of Shor Kot, is clearly of recent formation. The soil is light and sandy, and water 
lies very near the surface. Such parts of it as are not brought under cultivation 
is covered with a dense growth of a grass known as stir ( Saccharum sura ; Boxb.) 
The tract below Shor Kot is likewise cut up by numerous channels, which conduct 
the inundation waters far inland. 

1 <>0 
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Sid lift M Sara’e on the west, and between nine and ten miles to the 
east of Multan, and united with the Biah about twenty-eight miles 
south of that place. See note 849, page 347. 

Another old channel of the (Jhin-ab lies a few miles west of the 
one just noticed, which passed near Bukhari on the west, ran in the 
direction of south-west, passed Khiwa or Khi wall 347 on the east, within 
a few miles of Jhang, and within three miles of Mughianah also on the 
east, and lower down united with the old channel just described. 

There is yet another old channel of the Olim-ab a few miles west 
of the present one, and traceable downwards from about Lat. 32°i2', 
which runs almost parallel to the present channel with an. interval of 
from eight to ten miles between at the broadest part, passes within 
ten miles north-west of Ohandan-ot, and runs towards Kot-i-Tsa Shah 
and Kadir-pur on the Bihat or Jihlain. There can be no doubt that, 
at some previous period, the Ohin-ab, or a considerable branch from 
it, ran therein, and united with the Bihat a little to the south of 
Kadir-pur above mentioned. 313 

84»7 The Mughfam Sials claim that this place was founded by one of their chiefs 
who was twelfth in descent from Sial, their progenitor, and that when he founded 
it, the Ohin-ab- flowed to the east of it. In the last century Ohandan-ot was 
dependent on Labor, and Khiwah on Multan. 

84$ As a specimen of the manner in which names are inserted in our maps, 
I may mention that a part of the first old channel here noticed, appears in one of 
our maps as the “ Boodh N.” and in others as “ancient bed of the Chenab ; ” the 
second as the “ Boodi N . ; ” and the third as the “37. Boodhee. 1 * Of course all these 

three different forms refer to one word, namely, buddhi — — signifying in 
Hindi, f old,’ ‘ ancient,’ etc. — or “ old or ancient channel.” 

A right understanding as to the ancient courses of the rivers of these parts 
will throw considerable light upon the movements of the Greeks in the Panj-ab 
territory and Sind. 

Cnrtius says, that, having turned back from the west or right bank of the 
Hyphasis [Blah] in consequence of his troops refusing to proceed farther eastwards, 
as related farther on, Alexander reached and encamped along the Acesines [Ohin- 
ab] . After tills he sailed down that river towards the ocean with a thousand 
vessels, proceeding about four hundred stadia [about forty-eight miles] daily [that 
is, he probably brought up before dark, as those who even now go by the river 
routes in these parts generally do], in order to be able to land his forces at con- 
venient places. Then he came to the tract of country where the Hydaspes [Bihat] 
falls into the Acesines [Ohin-ab], from which he fell down the confluence of these 
rivers into the territory of the Sobii.” He then landed his forces, marched two- 
hundred and fifty stadia [about thirty miles] into the country [to the east , I pre- 
sume, bub the author does not say which. This would be in the Ttachin-ab Do-abah 
wherever the confluence may have been], took the capital, after defeating a great 
army [the undisciplined people of the country or mere rabble] of another nation 
[tribe P] drawn up on the banks to oppose his landing. He then took a town by 
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Subsequently, some great convulsion of nature in tlie parts far- 
ther nortli appears to liave caused vast changes in the courses of 

storm to which they had fled on ' being defeated ; and then another town, winch 
the people set fire to, and perished in the flames, along with their women and 
ohildren. The castle was not damaged; and Alexander left a garrison in it, after 
which he went round it by water for it was encompassed by three of the largest 
rivers of all India except the Ganges, which seemed to lend their streams for its 
fortification. “ The Indus washes it on the north side, and on the south, the 
Acesines [Ohm-ab] unites itself with the Hydaspes [Bihat]. The violent meeting 
of these rivers makes their waters as turbulent and rough as' those of the sea ; 
and, as they carry a great deal of silt, which, by their rapid concourse is very 
much disturbed, they leave but a narrow channel for boats to pass in,” etc. Here 
the fleet got into great disorder, and sustained much damage, two of the largest 
vessels were lost ; and such was the danger to the fleet, that many prepared to 
swim for their lives. Here three altars were erected, one for each river. 

According to Arrian, and the other authorities quoted in the “ Life and Actions 
of Alexander the Great,” by the Itevd. J. Williams, a useful abstract, chiefly 
drawn from Arrian and Strabo, and also to a less degree from Cnrtius, Athenians, 
and Plutarch, the fleet consisted of 80 tria-conters , and more than 2,000 river 
craft of every description; and in eight days [from where he embarked] the 
fleet arrived near the confluence of the two rivers [the Hydaspes and Acesines ; 
there is no Indus mentioned here] ; and their united streams contracted imme- 
diately below the point of junction. “ The current is sharp and rapid, and strong 
eddies are formed by the struggling waters that swell in waves and encounter each 
other, so that the roar of the conflict is audible from a great distance.” 

See Amir Timur’s account of the junction of the Jamd or Bihat with the 
Oh-in-ab at page 279. 

Here the vessels ran foul of each other, and losses were sustained, so that the 
fleet was partly disabled, and two vessels sank. A small promontary on the right 
bank [west] offered shelter and protection to the partly disabled fleet. . 

All this took place near and at the junction of the Hydaspes [the Bihat] and 
the Acesines [the Qhin-ab]. What part of the territory of the Panj-ab will agree 
with these descriptions, according to the present aspect of the country, leaving 
alone the rivers ? Not with Multan, T trow, and with no place south of Ohandanl-ot 
or Bhor Kot ; yet Cunningham “ identifies ” this place of meeting at the time of 
Alexander, with Multan, as if the Hydaspes [Bihat] and Acesines [Qhin-ab] had 
over yet united south of the walls of that place. If Curtins is right as to the 
Indus also uniting near this castle, the matter is still more complex. 

H may be well also to mention here, that it is said, previously, that Alexander 
built Niccm on the left [east] bank of the Hydaspes [Bihat] ,* and in another place, 
that, “ on some part of the river, between Niccea and the standing camp at the 
confluence of the Acesines [the Ohm-ab and Bilmt below their junction] and the 
Hvdraotes [the Kawi], Alexander had visited a prince by name Sopeithes ; and 
Strabo says, that, in his territory is a mountain [range] composed of fossil salt 
sufficient for the whole of India. Here, of course, the Namak Sar, Koh-i-Jud, or Salt 
Range is referred to. Rivers wore constantly changing, and the recognition of 
places lying near them at the period in question depends on where and how they 
hen ran, but mountains do not change bo easily. 
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most) of the Panj-ab rivers — the same convulsion, in all probability, 
which caused, or happened at the same time as, the great flood recorded 
in the Ehulasat-ut-Tawarikh, and related farther on — and the other 
rivers adjoining that tract of territory on the east, tributaries of the 
Hakra or Wall in dab.. At this period the Ohin-ab turned more to the 
eastward above Ohandan-ot ; passed it on the west side instead of on the 
east as it had previously done ; ran for some miles more to the south- 
west, passing Jhang-i-Sialan also on the west, which it had passed 
previously on the east; and some thirteen miles farther south-west, 
entered the channel of the Bihat or Wihat, and flowed past Shot 
Kot six or seven miles to the west. It also passed west of Multan, as 
it does at present ; but it then joined the already united Biah. and Raw! 
about forty-six miles below Malkin, instead of twenty-eight miles 
below that city on the east, as it had previously done. Then came 
still further changes, which caused the Bawl, presently to be noticed, 
to alter its course, when it deserted the Biah altogether, took a more 
direct westerly course, and united with the Ohin-ab once more, but 
some nineteen or twenty miles north-north-east of Multan, instead of 
passing it a few miles on the east side, as it had previously done. 

From how far up the Hydaspes the fleet started we may judge from its having 
taken eight days to reach the confluence of that river with the Acesines ; for if we 
take the daily distance at, say, one half of that mentioned, the starting point 
would have been considerably above Jihlam of the present day. See note 390. 

Alexander’s subsequent movements from this place of junction will be noticed 
farther on. 

Abu-1-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbarf, places the city of Multan in the Bdri 
Do-abah, that is, between the Itavvi and the Biah, but this I believe to be an error 
in the arrangement of the columns of his work, because as long as the Rdwi conti- 
nued to flow east of it , which it still continued to do up to the close of the last 
century, it was in the Rachin-dh Do-dbah. Consequently, if Abu-1-Fazl is right, the 
Bawf must then have flowed north of Multan to unite with the CThin-ab, which it 
could not have done, unless, since his time, it again deserted it, turned southwards, 
and again left the Ohin-ab to unite with the Biah ; because, as said above, at the 
close of the last century the Rawi flowed east of it. Another reason why X think 
Abu-l-Fazl in error here is, that Ohankhandi and Multan were in the same Do-abah 
then, and he places the former in the Rachm-ab Do-abah, but now , it is like 
Multan, in the Bari Do-abah. I have mentioned previously, that, before being 
in the Rachm-ab Do-dbah, at the time of the investment of Uehohh by the Mugha 
Nu-in, Mangutah, both Multan and If choh h were in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. 

The Bist-Jalhandar Do-abah extends now no farther south than Hari ke 
Patan, which is some two hundred miles above Multan. In the same way, Debal- 
pur the Pak Pattan or Ajuddhan, and other places around, were then in the Bist- 
Jalbandar Do-abah, but now are some eighty miles beyond it, and are in the Bari 
Do-abah; and Ojxaakhandi, then in the Rachin-ao Do-abali, is now in the Bari 
Do-abah likewise. 
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Only about a century since, when the Sayyid, Gbuilam Muhammad, 
before referred to, returned from Kabul by Khash-ab. the Da’irah of 

Tn AM-l-Fazl’s time, the Mahalls or sub-districts of Adam Wa-han, Fath-pur, 
Jalal-ftbad, Sher Garb, Dunya-pur, Raj-pur, Kuhror, Kha’e Bulidhi, and Ghallu-Gharah 
j 1^) of the Multan Sarkdr of the Multan Subah , were in the Bisfc-Jhalandar 
Do-abah, that is, between the Sutlaj, as it formerly flowed in a separate channel, 
and the RiAh before they united into one stream and became the Hariari, Niirm, 
Kill, or Gharah, but they are not so now, Multan is still in the Bari Do-abah, 
which extends from the Rawi to the right bank of the dried up Biah — not , it will be 
observed, to the banks of the Hainan, Nili, or Gharah — while the tract between the 
Bari Do-abah and the new river just mentioned, namely, from the left bank of the 
dry Biah to the right bank of the Harlan, Nili, or Gharah, lias become known to 
modern native writers as the Shamali Kachchhi Do abah, or north Kachchhi delta, 
locally known as the Nili Bar, names not known to Abu-1-Fazl, because the Biah, 
in his clay, still flowed in its own bed ; and the Mahalls above referred to are in 
this newly formed Do-abah. The meaning of Ka chch hi is alluvial land of recent 
formation, subject to the annual inundations, and called hethdfin the Jhang district ; 
and the tracts of this description lying along either bank of the Hariari, Nili, or 
Gharah, within the influence of the annual inundations of that river, are known as 
Ghhoti Kachchhi to this day. See also pages 331 and 384*. 

Let us see what the old European travellers say, from actual observations, 
respecting the rivers in the vicinity of Multan, or running near it ; and see also 
page 301. 

The earliest who notice Multan are two Englishmen of Captain Nicholas Down- 
ton’s Company, who made a journey from India to Persia in 1614. Their remarks 
on Lahor are given farther on. “ From thence [Labor] they pass’d on to Multan, 
a great and ancient city, seated pretty near the river Indus. ### When the Potane 
[t.e,, Patau or Afghm] Kings maintained their Ground in India, this place was 
in a very flourishing estate whilst Agra and Lahor lay both in the greatest obs- 
curity : But now she has little to pretend to, those upstart Rivals have robb’d 
her of her Trade and Glory, and left her nothing great to lay claim to, but the 
advantage of her Venerable Antiquity. The place is so poor, that Caravans are 
obliged to stay hereabouts eight or ten days whether they have business or no, 
that they may do it a kindness, by spending some of their Money ; neither will 
the Governour let them pass on, till they have rested themselves here for as much 
time as that comes to.” 

Next in rotation comes Mandelsloe (see also note 289, page 297), who pre- 
viously had accompanied the Ambassadors of the Duke of Holstein to the Shah of 
Persia, and who was in India in 1639, the same year in which the traitor, ’All 
Martian Khan, the Zik Kurd, betrayed Kandahar to Shah-i-Jahan Badshah. 
See my “Notes on Afghanistan/' page 605. Mandelsloe says : “The Province 
of Multan , with its chief city of the same name extends along the River Indus 
to the East, as the Province of Haea Chan or Hangi Chan [he refers to the Derah- 
jat] has the same River to the West.” Here he, or his printer, has reversed 
matters * for west we must read' east* 

Thevenot, who comes about twenty-seven years after, in 1 666, says : Multan 
which comprehends Bucor [Bakhar was a Starkdr of Multan], has to the south the 
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ghah Mukim, and Balia wal -pur, avoiding Multan, lie says he “ left the 
Da’irah and proceeded fifteen kuroh from thence to Kot-i-Sh.uja’ Khan. 
Leaving if, and going an oilier twelve kuroh, he reached the village of 
Mfichaki, a small place inhabited by Musalmans, below which, the 
Qhin-ab and its tributaries, the Jihlam or Wihat and Rawi, unite with 
the Biah (not the Gharah it will be noticed : the Sutlaj and BMh had not 
yet finally united) ; and the ferry across is called the Muchaki Patan 
or Ferry. Having crossed, he halted at Kothah near by, a small fort 
of burnt brick construction, twenty kuroh distant from Bahawal-pur, 
and then in Bahawal Khan’s possession.” 

This Kothah is the “ Kottee ” of the maps, now on the Multan 
side, six miles and a half north of Jalal-pfir ; and within about three 

Province of Sinde, and to the north the Province of C about ; as it hath Persia 
to the West, and the Province of Labors to the east. It is watered from many 
Rivers that make it fertile. The Capital Town which is also called Multan, was 
heretofore a place of very great trade, because it is not far from the River Indus ; 
but seeing at present, vessels cannot go up so far, because the channel of that 
River is spoilt in some places, and the mouth of it full of shelves, the Traffick is 
much lessened, b y reason that the charge of Land- carriage is too great. How- 
ever the Province yields plenty of Sugar , Opium, Brimstone , Galls, and store of 
Camels, which are transported into Persia, by Gazna, and Candahar, or into the 
hi dies themselves by Labors-, but whereas the commodities went heretofore down 
the Indus at small charges, to Tatta, where the merchants of several countries 
came and bought them up, they must now be carried by land as far as Surrat , 
if they expect a considerable price for them. 

“ The Town of Multan is by some Geographers attributed to Sinde, though it 
make a Province by itself. ### To conclude, the Town of Multan is but of small 
extent for a Capital, but is pretty well Fortifhd ; and it is very considerable to the 
Mogul when the Persians are Masters of Candahar, as they are at present.” 
This was written in the tenth year of Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir’s reign. 

Tavernier, who, at the same period, was travelling in India, says : t( Multan 
is a City where there is made a vast quantity of Lirmen Calicuts, which was always 
transported to Tuta , before the sands had stopp’d up the mouth of the River; but 
since that, it is carry’d all to Agra, and from Agra to Surat , as is the greater part 
of the Merchandize which is made at Labor. Butin regard carriage is so dear, 
very few merchants traffick either to Multan or at Labor ; and many of the work- 
men have also deserted those places, so that the King’s Revenues are very much 
diminished in those Provinces. ### Multan is the place where all the Banians come, 
that trade with Persia.” 

Here we have clear evidence of some vast changes in the course of the Indus, 
and the other rivers, its tributaries, to cause merchandize to be sent from Multan 
and Lahor to Agra in order to reach Surat, instead of sending by vessels on the 
Rawi and the QLin-ab from those two provincial capitals. Here is another proof, 
were any required, that the Biah still flowed in its own bed, and had not changed 
its course. See the map of these parts, constructed a few years previous to the 
period in question, taken from Purchas at page 821. 
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miles south-west of it, the junction of the Bi&h and Ohin-db then took 
place, and there the old channel of the Biah is still to be seen. How, 
there is no Biah running there, and the Gharah — the Sutlaj and Biah 
•united — joins the Ohin-ab and its tributaries sixteen miles lower down 
in the direction of south -south - west. 

The Kot-i-Shuja* Khan, on the west side of the Ohin-ab above the 
junction, here referred to, must not be mistaken for what is, at present, 
called Shuja’-abad. The Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad, says : “ There 

are two Kota known as Kot-i-Shuja’ Khan ; one on the west side of the 
river, and one on the east [the Shuja’-abad of the present time], and 
are distant twenty huroh from each other . 5,350 

Abu-1-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, gives but a very brief notice 
of the Ohin-ab ; and what he says respecting it, has been previously 
recorded at page 294. 

The Khu lasa t-u t -Ta warikli the author of which was a Hindu, 
mentions, that the Ohin-ab, in the books of the Hindds is called 
Ohanclar-Bhaga, and attributes its name to the Ohandar issuing out of 
Ohio [China]. It soon enters Kiwar celebrated for its saffron. 

It then receives some tributaries, and gets the name of Ohandar- Bhaga. 
It falls over high rocks at a place near Jammim [mil. “ Jumoo 55 and 
“Jamoo 55 ], forming a magnificent sight, and after that breaks into 
eighteen branches which again unite, after flowing a distance of twelve 
huroh , at the kasbah of Bahlul-pur. It then flows through the Sial 
Kot distinct, and below the kasbah of Sudharah passes onwards towards 
Wazir-abad. The "wood called sdk (<AL») and diydr which is 

well known, is brought down by merchants from the mountain tracts 
of Ohanbah to Wazh’-abad ; and floated as far down as Bakhar and 
Thafhah. The Shah Guzr or "Royal Ferry is at Wazir-abad. The 
river then reaches Ohaxidani-ot, 361 an ancient place, where is the tomb 
of the Sayyid, Shah Burhan. From thence it flows on into Jhang-i- 
Sialan, which was the dwelling place of Hirah, who is celebrated 
throughout these parts for her love of Ranjah, 352 and, after passing it, 
the Ohin-ab unites with the Wihat or Jihlam, as already recorded.* 5 

86° St ah a mat 'AH, in his work on Bahawal-pur, says (page xxvii) ; tl Pi'ora 
the low and marshy nature of the country south of Multan, there are few towns 
Or villages in that direction of any distinction, excepting Bhujahabad and Kot-i~ 
Bhuj a [Khan] , whieh are more military posts than towns.” 

861 The ancient channel of the Ohin-ab which passes Ohandan-ot less than two 
miles on the east, is twenty-five miles from the present channel near Jhang, and as 
before mentioned, the whole tract between is more or less seamed with old channels. 

There is a poem in the Panj-abf dialect, very popular throughout these 
parts, on the loves of Hirah aaiTBdnjah. 
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There is an old and minor branch of the Ohdn-ab, which must not 
be passed over, since it has been mistaken for the ancient channel of 
the liawi , 353 whereas the former river passed this minor branch of the 
Chin- ab four or five miles farther east. I refer to the Loll Wa-han 
U which 'haJvr supposed by some,” according to my 
Survey record, “ to have been originally cut from the Qhin-ab, about 
ten or twelve huroJi above Multan. In more recent times, after that 
river altered its former course east of that place to the west side, it 
has been neglected, and has gone to ruin. It becomes full during the 
periodical inundations of that river, and passes north of the fortress, 
close under the walls, on the side on which stands the tomb of the 
Rukn-i-’Alam, then runs towards the south to Kot-i-Shuja’ Khan, and 
is used for irrigation purposes, or lost in the thirsty soil. Except in the 
time of the inundations it is nearly dry.” A few years since, it 
was a mere marsh near the north wall of the fortress of Multan, and, 
probably is so still. 

853 At page 205, Yol. I., of Elliot’s “ Historians,” it is stated, that “ Muhammad 
Kasim’s' forces, [Muliammad, the conqueror of Sind, was Kasim’s son] found no 
suitable place for digging a mine until a person came out of the fort [of Multan], 
and sued for mercy, ### He pointed out a place towards the north, on the banks 
of a river.” In a foot note, the learned Editor has, “ — This can hardly 

mean the main river.” Hardly ; for the Lolf Wa-han is referred to or a similar 
small channel. 

Cunningham (“ Ancient India,” page 142) says: “The Ravi formerly sur- 
rounded the fortress of Multan, and its bed is still traceable. In seasons of heavy 
rains- .the. waters flow to Mult&n. This agrees with the statement that ■ Alexander 
circumnavigated the fortress [supposing that Multan is inferred to, perhaps?].” 
; See:note 34-B, page 345.. 

The river “ bed” the writer refers to is the Loll Wa-han, so changed in the 
course of ninety-jive years as to be scarcely recognizable, but it was not the Rawi. 
He appears to have forgotten that there is a canal from the Ohin-ab. passing close to 
Multan on the west, navigable, and actually called the Sikahdar-abdd canal, and, 
of course, must have been cut by order of Alexander, for have we not his name 
here ? 

He also “ identifies Atari,” about twenty miles W-S-W. of Tulanbah on the 
high road to Multan, which is really called Atari- Walah, of recent origin, founded 
by a Sikh of that family name, near which are the ruins he refers to, as “ the city 
of fcho Brahmans which made such a stout defence against Alexander. ### Cnr- 
tius says Alexander went completely round the citadel (of Mriltan) in a boat, which 
is probable enough [if the river flowed by it instead of a score miles farther 
north or south] as its ditch was no doubt capable of being filled at pleasure from 
the river.” Why not have fixed upon Sh ahr-chah, near which is the tomb of “ Shaikh 
Abdool Hakeem,” of the maps, seven miles and a half west of Tulanbah P It is 
the site of an ancient city of great size. 
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In another place the Survey record states, that the Loll Wa-han 864 
passed a short distance north of Jahan-glr-abad ; and, that, u in going 
from thence to Multan, you proceed three huroh south, and by the way 
cross this rud-khdnah [river bed] twice; once about half-way, and the 
second time near the Labor Gate of Multan by means of a wooden 
bridge.” 

The Rawi, Rawah, or ancient Trawati . 855 

u The Rawi, called by the old historians the Rawah of Labor or 
Lob a war, and I'rawati by the Hindus, issues from the mountain range 
of Ohaubah, the source of which river is sacred to Maha-diw. It 

SB* Fortunately, a record exists respecting this branch or cutting from the 
Qhin-ab, mistaken for the old bed of the Rawi, the bed of which lies much farther 
east. In mentioning the six gates of the city, the Survey record says : “ The 
Lahori Darwazah is on the north-west side on the Loli Wa-han j and outside it, 
over that rud is a brick bridge [before it was said to be of wood : perhaps there 
was one of wood as well]. Beyond the gate is a suburb, inhabited by about a thou- 
sand Afghan families, and it is styled the Kot of Tull Khan.” This seems to be 
what is now incorrectly called the “ Kiri of the Afghans,” instead of Gira'4, a 
Pus’hto word signifying a halting place of nomad Afghans. Respecting the Boh ay 
Banvazah, it says, “this is on the west side of the city walls, and there also is a 
suburb ; and the Loll Wa-han passes about a quarter of a kuroh to the west of it. 
The Daulat Darwazah is on the north-east side of the walls, and the Loli Wa-han 
passes by near to it. Beyond, on the outside, the mansions of Sultans and Princes 
of by-gone times were situated, and the camp for their troops, but they are now 
in. a state of total ruin.” Respecting the four gates of the fortress, the writer 
says : “ The northern one is called the Khizri Darwazah, and opens on the Loll 
Wa-han [that is, opposite to, and near it], and is always kept closed. ### Within 
the Diw Darwazah, on the Loli Wh-han side, is the Tomb and Shrine of the Rukn-i- 
* A' lain (Pillar of the Universe), the Shaikh, Rukn-ud-Din, son of the Shaikh, Sadr- 
ud-Dm-i-’Arif, who died in 709 H. (1309-10 a.dA, son of the Shaikh, Baha-nl Hakk 
wa ud-Din, ZJakanya. In the rainy season when the Loll Wa-han, which runs 
outside the fort walls on the north, becomes full and overflows, the area round 
th e T omb and Sh ri ne becomes a gatherii t g pi ace f or sight- seers . Th e Lol 1 W a-han 
also passes not far from the walls on the side where is the Tomb and Shrine of 
Baha-ul-IJiakk ; and the Tomb and Shrine of Shams-i- Tabriz is on the other side 
of the same Loli Wa-han, farther on towards the south.” This was at the period 
that the Nawwab, Muzafiar Khan, Sadozi, held the fief of the Multan province from 
Timur Shah Badshah, ruler of the Afghan state, for the annual sum of two and 
a half lakhs of rupfo, paid to the Durrani treasury. 

For the meaning of Wa-han see a note farther on. 

Masson (Vol. I, p. 396) says, “ the inundations of the Ravi river extended 
to the city, but it is three miles distant, and has what is called a bandar, or port, 
in this instance expressivo of a boat station.” This refers to an old channel close 
to Sffcai kl Mari, noticed by Cunningham. See page 365. 

The people of these parts still call it by the ancient names. 
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passes below Chanbah where is a wooden bridge, and flows to Bisolil! 
( c 5 L^j) j where is a boat ferry. Below Shah-pur it leaves the hills, 
and here there is a cutting of about a quarter of the volume of water, 
which is carried on to Labor and Pa than or Patan Kot , 866 and to the 
parganahs of Batalah and Path The channel of this nahr or cutting 
is now ruined [through neglect], and the stream having turned away 
from Bahram-pur, re- unites with the main river near the city of Labor. 
The Rawi afterwards flows by Farid-abad, Sayyid-Walah, and within 
a karoh of Tulanbah ; and just half-way between the village of Dandi- 
Walah and Sargam, unites with the Ohin-ab and loses its name. The 
place of junction is called Tnmun.” 

A channel from this nahr from the Raw! can be distinctly traced 
from Shah-pur, by Grurdas-piir, Batalah (“ Bulata ” of the maps), and 
from fourteen to fifteen miles south of Amrit-Sar (yul, “ Umritsur ,J ), 
and appears in the maps as “ Dry N.” ; while the nahr itself, which 
is said (in the Survey record), to turn aside from Bahram-pur (the 
“ Buhrampoor ” of the maps) appears as the u Kirn N., n which now 
unites with the parent stream seventeen miles above , instead of dose to 
Lahor. 

What changes are here shown to have taken place during the 
lapse of even less than a century ! Such is a brief notice of the Rawi 
from the Survey record I have akeady quoted. 

356 According to Cunningham (page 144), “ the name of this place is not 
derived from the well known Muhammadan Path 4 ns, or Afghans, but from the 
Fath&n Tribe of Hindu Rajputs.” This is something quite new, and may account 
for the “ Pathan Coins,” and the “ Path an Dynasties ” of the “ Archeological 
Department, 5 ’ in which have been included Tdjziks, Turks, Sayyids, data, Habashis, 
and others, who have ruled in Hind, and formed into one delightful jumble, being 
styled “ Pattutns,” without there having been a single Patan among them ; and now 
we must add, it seems, “ Hindu Rajp&t PatMns 55 although, I suppose, there are no 
Musalman “ Rajpftt Pathans.” 

This comes from Tod probably, as, at page 233, Yol. II., of his u Rajast’han,” 
referring to the Langah Jats who once ruled over the territory of Mulfc&n (See my 
“ Notes on Afghanistan.” etc., page 569) he says that, “ The use of the word 
Pafhdn by no means precludes their being Hindus.” What then does Pat’ bin 
mean F 

The “ Pasto, Pakhhto,” and “ Pukhhsto ” scholars have to their own satisfaction 
proved, that the Udicrvss of Herodotus 55 are the “ Path&ns or Afghans,” whose 
progenitor was only born about the year 576 A. D., but here they are all “identi- 
fied ” as “ Hindu Rajputs.” 

This, however, is nothing to the discovery of another philosopher, only lately 
come to light, namely, that “the name Afghan [only the people call themselves 
Pus’htiinah] is connected with the Aqvaca of the Mahnhdrata ! ” This is well worthy 
of insertion in a Gazetteer or a Cyclopedia, or such like “popular” reading. See 
note 27, page 164. 
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AM«l~FazI merely mentions the ancient name of the Rawi, and 
that it issues from the mountain range of Bhadral or Bliadra, and that 
the Dar-ul-Mulk, Lahor, is situated on its hanks . 867 

867 Lahor was visited in 1603 by John Mildenhall, a merchant of London, who 
set out in 1599 from Isfahan by Yazd, Kirman, Sijis-stan, and Kandahar. He 
reached u Lahora** as he styles it, from “ Candahar” but, unfortunately, no 
particulars respecting this part of his journey are in existence that I am aware of. 

Two Englishmen of Captain Downton’s company, however, reached it in 1614. 
In the extract from the account of their travels it is stated : “ But none made more 
of the trade of this famous city than the Portngals did (as long as they had the 
Wit to keep friends with the Great Mogul). For all the Merchandize they dealt 
for with the Foreigners, or Indians, at Lahore , was here embarked upon the spot, 
and so down the Ravee (into the Indus) away for Persia , Ormus , and those parts/ 9 
etc., etc. * # # In the time of the Potane [Patan or Afghan] kings it (Lahore) 

was but a trifling village. 

This matter of Portuguese trade is entered into more fully by Messrs. Richard 
Steele and John Crowther, two Merchants in the service of the East Indian Society, 
who went from Ajiuir to I^fahdn in the years 1614-1615. They reached Multan on 
the 22nd May, 1614. They say : “ Lahor stands on the Rieur Indus or Sinde [See 
page 301, and note 349, page 347], and from this place came the Treasure of the 
Portngals Trade when they had peace, as being the center of all Indian Traffique. 
And here they embarqued the same down the Rieur for Tatta , whence they were 
transferred for Ormus and Persia . The Merchants also passing that way betwixt 
Persia and India , pay’d them fraight. They did likewise drive a great Trade vp 
this Rieur for Pepper and Spices, furnishing these parts of India therewith. At 
this present the Merchants of India assemble at Lahor , and invest a great part of 
their monies in Commodities, and ioyne themselves in Carauans to passe the Moun- 
tains of Candahar into Persia, by which way is generally reported to passe twelve or 
fourteen thousand Camels lading, whereas heretofore scarcely pass’d three thousand, 
the rest going by way of Ormus, These Merchants are put to greate charges 
betwixt Lahor and Spahan (besides greate cold in Winter and heate in Summer, and 
the badness of the way, spending six or seven months betwixt those two places) 
they are said to reckon every Camel’s lading to stand them in one hundred and 
twentie or one hundred and thirtie Rnpias. Persia is that way furnished with 
Pepper and Spices from Masulipatan over land.” 

This merchandize went from Multan by the Sanghar Pass, and by Tal, TsotxaM 
and Pushang to Kandahar by the route described for the first time , other than by 
those two merchants, by me in my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 547. See 
also my account therein of the Powandah Afghan Tribes, page 483. 

Thevenot says : “ Lahor is the Metropolis of a Kingdom, built upon one of the 
five Rivers that descend frpm the mountains of the North to swell the River Indus ; 
and give the name of Penial to all the Region which they water. This River at 
this time flows not within a league of the Town [now it is just one mile], being 
subject to change in its Channel, and many times does very great mischief to the 
adjoining Fields, through the rapid deluges which it makes. The City is large, 
and extends itself above a league in length. But the greatest part of the Houses, 
which are higher than those of Agra and Deli, fall to mine, by reason of the 
excessive rains that have overflowed a great number of them.” 
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The KhuIasat-ut-Tawarikh states, that, at the period that work 
was written in 1107 H. (1695 A. D.), the Rawi united with the Ohin4b 
close to Sara’e-i-SidM or Sidhu ki Sara’e (the “ Serraiee Siddhoo ” of 
the maps), twenty huroh from Multan. At the present time the Sara’e 
in question is less than a mile from the south hank of the Rawi, and 
from it the river turns northwards and westwards, then south-west, 
winding considerably, and unites with the Qhin-ab eleven miles west 
of that place. 363 

The climate of these parts seems to have changed considerably since Theve- 
not wrote. He was there in 1665-66. 

Tavernier, who was in these parts about the same years, says of the “ Province 
of Labors” that, “ The chief Town is not now upon the Ravy as it was for a long 
time, because that River having a very flat Channel, has fallen off from it above a 
quarter of a league. # # # This hath been a very pretty Town when the Kings 
kept their Courts in it. # # # I, have already said, that the great walk of Trees 
(which begins at Agra) reaches as far as Labors , though the two Towns be distant 
from one another one hundred and fifty Leagues, the lovely Alley is very pleasant.” 

This “ lovely alley” was the work of Sultan Sher Shah, Sor, the Afghan or 
Paian Sultan of the Dihli empire, who is said to have had a daily postal service 
between Nil-ab and Agra, and that trees were planted on both sides of the way 
all along this route. 

853 When the Prince, Mnhammad-i-Hard-Shukoh, eldest son of Shah-i-Jahan 
Badshali, was preparing at Labor for Ms expedition against Kandahar in 1653, two 
battering guns of great calibre for those days, were specially cast at Labor, one of 
which carried a ball of 90 lbs., and the other a shot of 64 lbs. These, together 
with a third great gun, brought from Shah-Jahan-ahad, after twenty days* labour 
occupied in removing them from the citadel of Lahor to the banks of the Rawi 
and shipping them on board vessels, were sent down that river to Multan. 

The Prince’s army amounted to 104,000 men, including 70,000 cavalry, and 
5,000 artillery men, accompanied by 36 guns and mortars, and 60 great war ele- 
phants. The heavy guns, ten in all, including the three above mentioned, were sent 
down the Ab-i-Sind, and by Dadhar, and Shal (Kwatah, vul. “Quetta”) to 
Kandah&r, and, in consequence, only arrived there towards the termination of tho 
Investment,' and failure of the expedition. 

I gave a brief summary of this affair, and the march by the San gar Pass, a 
route wholly unknown to modern writers, by Ohatsah, Tal, Tsotmli, and by the 
Sildgga’i or Tabak-sar (both words being of one and the same meaning, the first 
being Pus’lito and the latter Tajgrk) into Pnshang f'twL “Pesliin”), in my “Norm 
, :q.h ; .. Afghanistan,” etc., page 21, in September, 1878. This was the first time that 
this route was described by any European author, and the first time the route of 
this great army was made known ; and only one native writer knew correctly the 
composition of the force, or the route taken by it both in going and returning, 
and he accompanied it. A recent reviewer, in the * Athenaeum,* for July 26th, 
1890, referring to my “Notes,” says: “It was Major Raverty who several 
years ago brought to the notice of the Indian Government the existence of 
the direct route by which Prince Muhammad Dara-Shukoh led his formidable 
army of over 100,000 men from Multan to Candahar, an identification which quite 
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When the Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad, referred to at page 348, 
was returning to Kabul from India in 1787, he had to give up the idea 
of going from Multan by way of Layya, because a large force of Sikhs 
had invaded that part. He, therefore, had to proceed by M anker ah. 
His route throws light on the state of the parts near the confluence of 
the Ghin-db, Bihat, and Rawi. He set out from Multan for Khan Chal, 
distant five hos (this is what is called the ha chch hah hos , just a mile 
and a half) north-eastwards ; then to the Deh-i-Shah Nawaz, on the 
banks of the Biah (not the dry Biah) ten hos in the same general direc- 
tion ; then ten hos north to Shah-pur ; and thence to Tulanbah, be- 
tween north and east, another ten hos. From Tulanbah he went fifteen 
hos north-west, and reached Sarwan, He distinctly states that this 
stage brought him into the tract between the Chin-ab and the Bihat , 
on the edge or mai’gin of the great desert waste — the Thai — and that 
another stage, in the same general direction took him to Maharan 
( possibly , what is now styled “ Gurh Maharaja ” in our maps), through 
the sandy desert. Another two stages brought him to Mankerah. 

About the time of the ’Arab conquest by Muhammad, the son 
of Kasim, the Rawi united with the Biah east of Multan. It has always 
been remarkable for its erratic course, especially below Labor, and from 
thence to its junction with the Ohin-ab, notwithstanding that it runs in a 
deep bed. Tavernier however, quoted in the preceding note 357, says its 
channel is very flat. It is so irregular and uncertain, that it is impossi- 
ble to tell one year where its channel may be the next. On one side, 
its left high bank can be traced from some twelve miles above Labor, 
running in a south-westerly direction and winding considerably, by 
the Sara’e-i-Noh-Shahrah, and close to it, and between Wandarf, which 
lies twelve miles east of Sayyid- Walah, and Hinjaraiin, so called after 

revolutionized the theories of Anglo-Indian strategists.” I find, however, that 
there are actually some who would like to take the credit of the discovery to them- 
selves, and, probably, if I live long enough, I shall find some one claiming to have 
made the discovery, just as the Slab-posh Kafirs of tbe Kafiriatan have been “ dis- 
covered ” over and over again, sinco I gave an account of them in the “Journal” 
for 1859. 

Since I wrote about this route, it has been surveyed, and part of the Kandahar 
force returning to India followed it — the detachment nnder the command of Sir M. 
Biddulph, K. C. B. I shall probably give the account of the expedition in full 
shortly, but more respecting the route will be found in a subsequent Section of my 
“Notes, “page 546, which see, further researches having thrown additional light 
upon it. In that same Section of my “Notes,” I also pointed out a direct road to 
Kandahar from the Derah-jat farther north, by which a line of Railway might 
easily be carried, and that road is now I find, being surveyed. Better late than 
, ' never. 
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a tribe of Hindd Jats, down to within a couple of miles of Sath Garh 859 
on tlie south. Continuing to run from thence with a very tortuous 

859 This place in Blochmann’s printed text is — Sad-Kharah, but, cor- 

rectly, as above, was the chief place of a mahall of that name in the Debal-pur sarhdr 
of the Multan siibah, which sarkdr contained four Do-abahs, and the Berun-i-Panch 
Nad, or Extra Panj Ab. At the time Abu-1-Fazl wrote his A’in-i-Akbari, there 
were 59,448 bigahs of land under cultivation, the revenue amounted to 3,551,230 
dams , and free grants existed to the amount of 20,97 2 dams. The inhabitants 
of the mahall were BaMehis and Khai*T Jats, who were assessed as able to furnish 
300 horsemen, and 4000 foot for militia purposes. 

At the time of the Survey T have been quoting from in this paper, Sath Garb 
is mentioned as lying just midway between Path-pur, Ghugherah, and Sher Garh, 
near the dry channel of the Rawi, and as being, in former times, the chief place of 
a sub-district, blit now, for the most part, in ruins, and in the possession of a Sikh 
named Wazir Singh, who also held Hurappah. 

Though of little consequence in other ways, it is somewhat so in an historical 
point of view. 

Colonel Macgregor in his “ Gazetteer,” and Mr. A. W. Hughes of the Bombay 
ITncovenanted Service, the compiler of “a Gazetteer of Sind,” and another of 
il Balochistan,” quote a wonderful history of the Baluchis from a “ Report” by Mr. 
K-. Bruce, C. S., respecting a petty chief of a section of the Rind clan of that people, 
named Qhakar. According to this “ history,” after the Baluchis had settled in 
Kalat and Kachchhi, a feud arose between Qhakar, and Rahman, a Lishari chief of 
the same race. “ They collected their armies,” says the “ Report,” a battle ensued 
and the Rinds were defeated with the loss of 700 killed. On this, “ Mir Chakar 
“ sent for assistance to Stiltan Shah Hdsdn, King of Persia, who sent an army under 
“ the command of Zami to his aid. ,f 

Unfortunately, such a Shah of Persia never existed, and such a leader as 
« Zami ” is unknown to fame. They have managed to mix np here the name of 
the Langah Jat ruler of Multan, Shah Husain. 

Then comes a still more wonderful piece of history, that, “ After Mir Chakar had 
« committed the country to the care of his lieutenants, it appears that he, with a 
“number of his followers, joined the standard of Hamdyun Shdh in his attempts to 
u recover the kingdom of Hindustan, and went with him to Dehli. Other reports say 
“ that he tools Dehli from Eamdydn Shdh , and afterwards tendered his submission 

Subsequent to Hum&yun Badshah’s return from Persia, after obtaining aid 
from Shdh Thamdsib, his defeating his brother, Mirzd Kamran, and his final 
advance from beyond the Indus into Hindustan for the recovery of his empire, the 
“ Report ” informs ns, that “ he had a large army,” and that “ it is very probable that 
if fie may haAJ Boldn Pass , and been joined by the Binds wider 

Mir Chakar ” 

I do not think there is any “ History of India,” however poor, that does not 
clearly show that the Badshah did not return by the Bolan Pass ; and, certainly, 
he was not joined on the way by “ the Rind army,” nor Ohakar’s <£ lieutenants.” 

Added to this “history,” we have some Baluch Ballads translated by Mr. L. M. 
Dames, C.S., which appeared in the “ Journal ” for 1880; and from these more 
“history” of the same kind is adduced. There Qhakar “ is said to have founded a 
kingdom [like “ the kingdom of the Nahars,” the “ Sitpur kingdom ”] with its capital 
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course, in the same general direction as before, its bank in some places 
much more defined than in others, it runs close to Hnrappali on the 

Sew (SiM)) and to have waged tear with ITumdu Chughattd,” for Chakar was “a 
godlike man,” and chief of the “lofty Ghulam Bolak Rinds.” 

Mr, Dames adds that “ it is difficult to say how far any part of Chakar’s adven- 
tures are historical;” and he quotes “ Brigg’s Ferishta,” and “ Erskine’s Babar '* 
to show that “the irruption of the Baloches into the Panjab, about 1520 A. D., was 
probably caused by the pressure on them of the Turks or [sic.] Mughals who were 
then under the Arghuns invading Kaehhi and Sindh.” 

More “ history” of this kind is given in “ Griffin’s Panjaub Chiefs.” The Punj- 
ab Government “ invited ” all the chiefs of tribes to send in an acconnt of their 
ancestors, and descent of their tribes ; and the result is contained in that work. 
It can bo imagined how the chiefs drew the long bow, what glowing accounts they 
gave, and what noble or royal descent they gave themselves and their tribes. 

Fortunately for historical truth, I can show “ how far Chakar’ s adventures are 
historical,” and also the nature of the “ history ” adduced respecting that “ god-like 
man.” 

Mirza Shah Ilnsain, the Arghun Mughal, son of Shah Beg Khan, the conqueror 
of Sind, determined, at the instigation, it is said, of Babar Bad shah, to make war 
on the Langah Jat ruler of Multan, but before doing so, he determined to coerce the 
refractory Baluchis in the northern and western part of his territory, around Sfwi 
and parts adjacent. With a body of 1,000 cavalry, he made a forced march from 
Bakhar by way of Chatar and Lahri, and came upon the Binds and Bughtis, over- 
threw them, made many captives, reduced them to submission, and brought back 
their head men along with him to Bakhar. This was in 930 H. (1523-24 A. D.). 

He then set out on his expedition against Multan in 931 H. (1524-25 A. D.) ; 
and a force composed of Langah Jafcs, Rinds, D&da’fs, and other Baluchis, Oh andiyahs, 
Naghars, and others, to the number of about 80,000 men, awaited him on th© 
banks of the Gharah to dispute his crossing, Sultan Mahmud, Langah, had only 
made one march from Multan to join this army, when he suddenly died, said to 
have been poisoned by his son-in-law, the Shaikh, Shuja’-ud-Dm. Bukhari, while 
some say he was poisoned by a house-hold slave, named Lashkar Khan, and this 
great army melted away. 

The Langah Jats, whom such history ” writers will persist in turning into 
Afghans, now set up the young son of SuU/m Mahmud ; and came to an accommoda- 
tion with Mirz& Sh&h Husain, “ by ceding to him all the Multan territory south of 
the Gh&ah, which river was to be the new boundary.” 

Soon after this, in 933 H. (1626-27 A. D.), the affairs of Multan became utterly 
disordered : the chiefs of the late Sultan refused to submit to the young ruler, he 
being a mere puppet in the hands of the Shaikh, and they invited Mfrza Shah 
Husain to take possession of Multan. He set out in the same year ; and on the 
X5th of Rabi’-us-Suni, 933 H. (January, 1627 A.D.), captured Multan, in which the 
supporters of the Shaikh and the young Shlfcan had shut themselves up. The place 
was completely sacked, numbers of those found within wore put to the sword, 
and the remainder enslaved. The Wazir Shaikh and the Sultan were cast into 
prison, and there they died, the latter after a nominal reign of one year and eight 
months ; and the Langah Jat dynasty, which arose out of a fraud, terminated at the 
end of twenty-seven years. 
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souib ; and between this its left high bank and the right high bank of 
the Blah, but six miles of elevated plateau or dhaiyd (subsequently to 

For some time previously they had lost all their territory north of the Bawl. 
J&m Bayazid, the Sammah, a member of the ruling family of Bind ousted by the 
Arghuns, who had taken shelter in the Langah territory, and had become its Wazlr, 
rebelled and retired to Shor Kot, and appropriated that part (equivalent to the pre- 
sent Jhang district or nearly so), and tendered fealty to Daulat fChan, Lodi, governor 
of the Lahor province on the part of the Afghan Sultan, Sikanclar, Lodi, of DihlL 

From the period of the usurpation of the Langah Jats over Multan, numbers 
of Baluchis had come thither from the farthest parts of the Baluchistan, from 
Kich and Mukran, and took service with them, receiving large grants of land in 
lieu of pay, and among these was Malik Suhrab, the Duda’x Hut, About the period 
that Jam Bayazid rebelled, a feud having arisen between one division of the Binds 
of which Ohakar was the head, and other Baluchis, in which the Binds came worst 
off, Ohakar, finding the neighbourhood of Siwi too hot for him — not the fortified 
town of that name, but lands dependent on it— left it, and came with his two sons, 
Allah -Dad and Shah- Dad (the latter is said to have first introduced the Shi* ah doctrine 
into Multan), to seek service with the Langahs, but finding no chance of employ- 
ment there, he went to Shor Kot, to Jam Bayazid, who took him into his service, and 
ont of his fief, assigned him a jd-gir in lieu of pay. This jd~g{r was at Bath Garh 
on the Bawi, and there he took up his residence with his people. See note 361, 
page 366. ; 

After Humayun Badshali had to abandon his kingdom, and retired to Lahor 
in 947 H. (1540-41 A. D.), followed by Sher Khan, of the Sor sub-division of the 
Afghan tribe of Lodi, who had assumed the sovereignty and title of Sher Sh&h, 
the Radshah retired into Sind. Sher Shah while in the Pan j -4b selected the site 
for the fortress of Ruhtas, which was “ To be a spike in the breast of the Gakhaj* 
tribe” ; and shortly after, in 949-950 H. (1542-43 A.D.), he left the Kaplarnf Niazf 
Afghan, Haibat Khan, as governor of the whole Panj-ab, and directed him to free 
the territory from the rebel Baliich, Fath Khan, Hut, who had possessed himself of 
Kot Kabulah during the distracted state of the country after the downfall of the 
Langahs, raided the Lakhhi Jangal district, and devastated all the country round, 
and as far east as Pani-pat ; to free Multan territory altogether from the Baluchis, 
who had seized upon it, and re-people the desolated city of Mult&n, whose inhabi- 
tants had now entirely deserted it* 

Immediately on receipt of these orders, Haibat Khan, Niazf, sent for the Wakfl 
of Ohakar, the Rind ; for now he held his jd-gir from the Afghan governor of the 
Panj-ab, to which government he owed military service, and said to him: “Go 
thou to Malik Ohakar, the Rind, and intimate to him that I shall be coming into 
his district immediately, and let him see that the men of his ja-gir are ready for 
my inspection,” The author from whom I take this extract (confirmed by other 
writers), ’Abbas, Sarwarni, in his “ Tarikh-i-Sher Sh&h-i,” says : “ I heard from the 
lips of Fath Khan, Kambu, that, when the Wakil presented himself to Ohakar he 
was dnmb-fonndered ; for as yet, no preparation had been made for the purpose, or 
the reception of the Khan. On the second day after, news came that Haibat Khan 
had arrived within twelve huroh of Sath Garh. Ohakar now became alarmed, and 
said : * I have not mustered my followers, nor made preparations for it. What shall 
I do ! ’ and he was in a great way. Next morning a scout of Ohakar’s came in, and 
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be noticed in the account of the last-named river), intervenes. From 
Hnrappah it passes close to Ohxchawatm on the south, thirteen miles 

intimated that the Khan had arrived ; and all Qhikar could do was to ride forth to 
receive him, in a very disturbed state of mind. As soon as Haibat Khan perceived 
him, he said : * I will not inspect your followers now, but will do so at Debal-pur,’ 
his object being, lest Fath Khan, the Hut Baliich, should, in case he delayed at 
Sath Gayh, take himself off ; and so Ohakar, to his great relief, was dismissed.” 
Haibat Khan continued his march to the Pak Pattan of the Kutb-i-’A'lam, the 
Shaikh, Fa.rid-i-Ganj -i-Shakar ; hut Path Khan, alarmed, had fled [Ohakar, doubt- 
less, informed him in time], but Haibat Khan pursued him, and came up with him 
near Fath -pur of Kuhror [about twenty miles east of Kuhror]. He had no chance 
of escape from Haibat Khan, as he had his family, and those of his followers, with 
him. He therefore threw himself into the mud' built fort there, and sought shelter 
therein. It was immediately surrounded ; and after he had held out for a day or 
two, Fath Khan got the Shaikh Ibrahim, the descendant of Shaikh Farid, to 
intercede for him ; and he came out and presented himself before Haibat Khan, 
The latter told the Shaikh, that he was himself only a servant of the Shah, and 
that whatever his commands might be he must carry them out, so Fath Khan was 
allowed to return to the fort pending the orders of Sher Shah. He shortly after 
managed to escape, however ; for one night, chiefly through the efforts of a faith- 
ful follow or, Mando by name, Fath Khan, at the head of 800 men, made a sudden 
rush upon the guards, overpowered them, and got off. The Afghans on entering 
the place, fonnd that they had butchered nearly all the women and children before 
they left. Bakhshu, the Langah, afterwards captured Mando, and brought him 
bound to Haibat Khan, and shortly after, Fath Khan was taken. Haibat Khan 
proceeded to Multan, having collected the remaining inhabitants, who had long 
before dispersed to various places, and set about re-peopling and repairing the place. 
Fath Khan, Hut, and Mando, by command of Sher Shah, were hanged. 

For these distinguished services Sher Shah conferred upon Haibat Khan the 
title of Masnad-i-’A'ld, ’A'sam Humdyun— that is “The Occupant of the Exalted 
Seat [of Dignity], the most August,” a title which had been conferred twice before 
by the Afghan sovereigns on their nobles. He was also assigned a scarlet tent, which 
only the family of the sovereigns had hitherto been permitted to use.” This was 
in 950 H. (1543-44 A.D.) 

Sher Shah directed the 'A'zarn Humaytin not to make any alterations in the 
assessments, but to observe the rules and usages of the Langahs, and to take the 
revenue in kind. The latter, leaving Fatlj Jang Khan, Kanbu (or Kambu : it is 
correct both ways, the person referred to above) in charge of the Multan province, 
returned to Lahor, Fath Khan, Kanbu, brought it into a flourishing condition once 
more, and founded therein a town which he named Sher Garb.” 

This place is still in existence, situated close to the right high bank of the 
Biah, some twenty miles to the south-eastwards of Sath Garb. These people under 
the “ official name” of Kamhohs , still hold a good deal of land in that locality. 

That “ god-like man,” the “ mighty Ohakar Kind,” the founder of “ the king- 
dom of the lofty Gul&m Bolak Kinds,” disappears from the scene j but he con- 
tinued to hold his jd-gtr at Sath Garb, and there died, and was buried. The Kinds, 
latterly, were much bullied by the Sials. See page 338. There are more than 
“ traces of Biloches” throughout the whole Panj-db, particularly in the southern 
half of it. V. ■ ■ ■ ' 
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and a half beyond which it makes a sudden bend to the northwards, 
| then back again to a south-westerly direction, and runs towards 

Tulanbah, which it passes five miles to the south. From thence it runs 
I in the direction of Multan as far as the point near which it used to 

unite with the Ohin-ab, when that river passed on the east side of that 
city to join the Biah, and which is about fifteen miles nearly due south 
I of Sidliu ki Sara’e. In the space between this left high bank and the 

present channel, between OMchawatm and Tulanbah, are the remains 
of two or three other old channels in which it has flowed at different 
times, but now partly obliterated. 

On the opposite side, in the present Bachm-ab Do-abah, its 
extreme high bank can be distinctly traced beginning from about 
; twenty-nine miles to the westwards of Labor, running in the direction 

of about south-south- west along the skirt of the Sandal Bar, farther 
west of which again is a part of the same Bar , extending from five 
to fourteen miles in breadth from west to east, and some eighteen miles 
from north-east to south-west, covered every here and there with 
mounds and hillocks, the sites of former towns and villages, and, in 
! some places, with depressions. Patches of the same hard substance 

that composes the Chitr-ang Zarnin, described farther on, also crop 
up here and there. These patches are described as “ beds of kankar,” 
but the formation is, apparently, just the same as that of the Ohitr-ang 
I Zamin alluded to above. 

Passing onwards from this in a direct line towards Ghugherah and 

It "win thus be seen, that out of Haibat Khan, the ’Azam Humaytin (which 
last word, in this, as well as in the Badshah’s title, means august, fortunate, etc.) 
the writers have produced “ Humati Qhoiogkntta” and “ Hamaytin Shah” meaning 
of course Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Humayun Badshah [he was a B arias Mughal 
by descent, one of the whists of Chacihatae Khan], with whom “ the mighty 
Ohakar made war,” and even “ took Delhi, from him,” but kindly restored it ! 
How he “ made war ” upon the ’A’zam Hum&yzin, Haibat Kh£n, I have already 
shown above. As to u Hamayun Shah having very probably returned ” to 
Hindustan “ from Persia through the Bolan pass, and been joined by Ohakar 
Kind, and other Biloches,” any History of India, even “ Ferishfca,” or “ Briggs ” 
would show, was totally incorrect. Hum&ytin Badshah left Sind in August, 1543 ; 
in January, 1546, he returned from Persia, and recovered Kandahar ; and it was 
not until eleven years and a half after that , that he set out from Kabul for Ju’e 
Shah-i, then by a raft on the river of Kabul to Pes’hawar, crossed the Indus at 
KihAbj and marched straight on Lahor, and from thence through the Jalhandar 
Do-Abah, and Samanah, to Dihli. ' 

As to Ohakar. the Rind, building the fort of “ Sevi (Sibi) and making it his 
capital,” is on a par with his capture of Dihli. “A little history,” like “a little 
learning,” is “ a dangerous thing.” See my “Notes on AfghAnistAn.” etc., page 
589, note and page 591, note # 
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Eath-pur, it runs a little over eight miles to the westwards of Farid- 
abad, and nearly five west of Sayyid-Walah ; and about seven miles or 
thereabouts north-west of the first-named place, the Deg river runs in 
its channel. Hereabouts the bank is not so well defined, but, about 
four miles and a half west of Ghuglierah, it becomes w r ell defined again, 
and approaches within a mile and a half of Kot Kamaliah 560 on the 

360 Cunningham (Ancient India, page 226) “ identifies ” this place, as “ the 
first city captured by Alexander on 'his inarch from the junction of the Hydaspes 
(Jhilam) and the Akesines (Chenab),” but he does not tell us where the junction 
then was ; and he also suggests a connection between the name Kamalia and the 
Malli. He also provides a place for “Harapa” [Hurappah] as “ most probably, 
the city against which Perdikkas was detached because of the mention of marshes,” 
but there are, or were, plenty of marshes round about, and near Multan, and also 
near Shor Kot, and scores of other places. In the time of Saltan Bahrain Shah of 
Ghazmn, Muhammad Bahlim, the governor of these parts — the Panj-ab — having 
rebelled, the Sultan marched against him in 512 H. (1118-19 A.D.) and defeated him 
on the confines of Multan, “the Almighty having rewarded Muhammad Bahlim for 
his base ingratitude, and he, and his ten (some say two) sons, together with their 
horses and arms, on the day of the battle, sank in a morass, so that no trace of him 
and them remained.” It does not follow, however, that Hurappah was the place. 

With regard to Kamaliah, or Kot Kamaliah, I may mention that Icamdl is not 
Greek, hut an ’Arabic word, and that the name of this place is derived Horn the 
Musalman name of its founder, Kamal-ud-Dm, a Khar’l chief. He may have found- 
ed it on an older site, and a town may possibly have been in existence there in the 
time of Alexander’s oampaign, but there is a vast difference between probability and 
“ identification.” How many times has the Rawi changed its course since that time ? 

The direction taken by Alexander against the Malli, and the situation of their 
territory, as described by the historians of his compaigns, depends entirely upon 
where the Hydraotes [Rawi] united with the Acesines [Ohin-ab] at that period. 
Where the junction took place shortly before the appearance of the ’Arabs in Sind 
and Multan has been already related. See also note 192, page 244. 

The Malli are said to have occupied the country between the lower part of the 
courses of the Hydraotes and Acesines, and also the district beyond the Hydraotes. 
What plainer description can be desired to show that the lower part of what in com- 
paratively modern days was called the Rachin-ab Do-abah, in part of the Sandal 
Bar, the Gondal Bar , and part of the Ganji Bar adjoining it in the R&ri Do-abah 
is meant, even according to the most ancient courses of the rivers that we know of. 
That the greater part of the tract in question was above the place of junction of the 
two rivers is clear, because it is stated, that the troops were landed below the 
confluence of the Hydaspes [Bihat] and Acesines [Ohin-db] on the right [west] 
bank of the latter, that is, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and were directed to march 
down stream, on that side, at certain intervals of time, in divisions, to the point of 
junction of the Acesines [Qhjn-ab] with the Hydraotes [Rawi] ; and the fleet was 
ordered to be conducted thither also. In the time of the ’Arabs, this junction 
took place about twenty miles north-east of Multan, but in Alexander’s day it 
probably took place, to judge from the most ancient channels, much higher up, 
and between Sujhu k i Sara’e and Shor Kot, but nearer to the latter place. 
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north, and then makes a sadden bend to the north-west as far as S0°52' 
3SL L. to within sixteen miles of Shor Kot, and within fourteen miles of 

Alexander, himself, however, before they set out, advanced laterally from the 
left [east] bank of the Acesines [Ohin-ab], that is, into the Raohin-ab Do-abah, and 
encamped near a small stream which skirted the western edge of the desert [bar ? j 
that intervened between the upper settlements of the Malli upon the Hydraotes 
[Raw!], and came to a halt for a short time. This stream, no doubt, refers to one 
of those nahrs, or old canals, as they are supposed to be, still to be traced in the 
present Jhang district. After marching the remainder of that day and all night, 
at dawn, he arrived before the Malli strong hold, the march across the desert [bar f] 
having exceeded twenty-five miles. He was still in the Rachin-ab Do-abah, but it Is 
not said in what direction his march lay, but, it may have been in a south-easterly 
direction, or even more towards the east from the context, and the time it subse- 
quently took to convey him to the confluence of the two rivers, after he was 
wounded, and that depends on where that confluence was. The distance mention- 
ed, if he marched south-east from the ancient bed of the Ohin-ab, would have 
brought him to the northwards of where Kot Kamaliah now stands, if not to within 
four or five miles west of Samandar, on the road from Mnghianah to Ghugherah, 
Wherever it was, the people were taken by surprise, and their city and fortress 
stormed 

Curtins differs here from the other writers. He says the people had determin- 
ed to make a vigorous defence, and had chosen a commander out of the Oxydracoe ; 
that he was an expert soldier, and had pitched his camp at the foot of a mountain , 
causing fires to be lighted to a great distance, that his army [the undisciplined 
inhabitants] might appear more numerous, and kept up cries and uncouth bowlings, 
etc ; and that as soon as it was light, Alexander moved to attack them in battle 
array, but, the barbarians for some reason fled to the mountains, pursued by 
Alexander, but to no purpose, except capturing their baggage. 

Where is there a mountain to be found within ninety miles of either of these 
places, or even a hill nearer than the Kiranah Hills and their ofi-shoots, at 
Ohandairi-ot, and near Sangala Tall ? 

According to Arrian and the other accounts, the most important places were 
evacuated, and the inhabitants fled for refuge to the dense Jang als beyond the 
Hydraotes [in the Ganjf Bar, in the Barf Do-abah, dense jangals still exist]. After 
a short repose the Greeks continued their advance and reached the Hydraotes, 
while the Malli were still crossing [into the Bain Do-abah]. Their rear guard was 
cut up, but the main body of the Malli took refuge in a strong fortified city, which 
was stormed by a part of the forces sent against it. Then Alexander crossed to the 
left bank [east, and thus entered the Bari Do-abah once more. The first occasion 
was when his troops mutinied], and reached a Brahman town, which was also 
. captured. . 

Ourtios says, that the city was the city of the Oxydracm, and Strabo says, it 
was the city of the Sydracre. The Malli evacuated all the chief cities [what a 
number of cities !] lying on the left [east] bank of the river Hydraotes ; and 
Alexander re-crossed to the right [west] bank [back into the Rachin-ab Do4bah 
again] they, the Malli, having concentrated all their forces there, Autumn was far 
advanced, so the river was low, and having re-crossed it, he attacked them. They 
wore overthrown, and fled for shelter to a neighbouring fortress. It being late in 
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one of the ancient channels of the Qhin-ab. It then turns abruptly 
from north towards the south for seven miles, and then turns west 

the day, the attach upon it was deferred till the following day. This was the 
place where Alexander was so badly wounded in storming it. Where this fortress 
might have been I cannot say, but it was in the Rachin-ab Do-abah, not far from the 
then banks of the Hydraotes [Rawi], and somewhere to the northward of Kot 
Kamaliah, or between that place and Samandar, or even farther north near the old 
channel of the river shown in the general map, No 1. 

Masson considers “Tulumba” to have been “the capital of the Malli, which 
could not be Multan ” ; and respecting this last remark there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt : Multan was too far south, as the other subsequent operations show. 
Masson also, contrary to others, considers “ Kamalia 55 was the site of the fortress 
where Alexander nearly lost his life ; and he dwells upon the marsh near it as a proof. 
This, however, is neither proof nor clue ; for there are marshes in several other 
places in these parts : the distance given of the length of the march is the best. 
Masson also identified “ Haripah ” [Hurappah] as Sangala, in which, of course, 
he was totally wrong; for Sangala. Tall lies eighty-four miles to the northwards of 
Hurappah, but, as regards Kot Kamaliah, he is certainly in the right neighbourhood, 
although too far south perhaps. 

Vincent (“Voyage of Nearchus”) says, that “the fortress where Alexander 
was wounded, was not the Malli capital [not “ Moultan,” as he writes it] ; for it is 
certainly on the north of the Hydraotes as Moultan is on the south. 3 * But, in another 
place, he spoils his, by chance, correct statement, by adding, that “ the Caspiri on 
the Khnadis ought to be Moultan on the Ravee,” etc. 

After stating all X have noticed above, the Author of the “ Life and Actions 
of Alexander the Great,” like others who have written since, supposes, that “ the 
Malli are represented by the modern inhabitants of Moultan, and Outch of the 
Oxydracm as he says the former [i. e., “ Moultan ”] is on the left bank of the 
Acesines [Qhin-ab], with the cognate city of Mnlban [sic] between the Hydraotes 
[Rawi] and Hyphasis [Biah], and Outch lower down, not far from the confluence of 
the Hyphasis and Acesines. Here he has been guided, it will be seen, by the courses 
of the rivers as they now flow y and as those places are now situated, but it was not so 
then ; and he has mistaken the Gharah for the Hyphasis, which referred to the 
Blah alone. The descriptions given by the Greek writers clearly show, that all 
these operations took place in the Rachin-ab Do-abah, between the Qhin-ab and 
the Rawi, in whatever direction they may have flowed at that period, and chiefly 
on the banks of the latter, eighty miles north-east of Multan, and nearly double 
that distance north -north -east of U' chch h. 

We next come to the descent of the Hydraotes [RSwi]. As soon as Alexander 
could be removed, ho was taken down the Hydraotes to the confluence of that river 
with the Acesines [Qhin-ab] where was the standing camp, and where the vessels 
of his fleet were directed to assemble. At the time of the ’Arab conquest of Sind, 
and perhaps for a considerable time previously, the confluence was about twenty 
miles to the north-east of Multan. 

It occupied four days to convey Alexander down the river Hydraotes to its 
confluence with the Acesines ; and there the grand army and fleet had already 
arrived. While his wounds were healing, new vessels were being built. Near the 
confluence was a large banyan tree, below which according to Aristobulus, fifty 
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again, its bank well defined, with a slope of some forty degrees, the 
ground here and there covered with hillocks, to within fifteen miles 
north of Tulanbah, and runs in the same westerly direction, the bank 
becoming less distinct, towards the former bed of the Ohin-ab near 
Sidhu ki Sara’e on the north, where they used to unite. Subsequently, 
when the Rawi deserted the Biah to unite with the Ohin-ab, the united 
streams then passed on the west side of Multan instead of on the east ; 
but, even now, the Rawi shows a liking for this old channel — the most 

horsemen could at the same time be shaded from the sun ; and Onesicntus, as 
quoted by Strabo, mentions trees at the confluence in question, with their boughs 
bent downwards, of a size that four hundred horsemen might take shelter at mid- 
day beneath the shade of a single tree. The author of the “ Life” above noticed, 
says : “It might be worth while ascertaining, as connected with the age of this 
species of tree, whether there be one of great size and apparent antiquity in this 
vicinity.” I have before noticed the great Bohar or Banyan tree near one of the 
old confluences of the Hydaspes and Acesines, but not of the latter with the 
Hydraotes, at page 334. After this, Alexander sailed down the three united rivers 
to their junction with the Indus, where he was joined by some vessels built at other 
places on the latter river. This mention here of the confluence with the Indus 
shows, that Curtins’ statement of the Indus being the third river uniting at the 
confluence of the Hydaspes and Acesines near the fortress there, to be an error. 
“ Here (at the confluence of the Indus and the three united rivers, the Hyphasis, 
Acesines, and Hydraotes) Alexander ordered a city to be built, and naval docks 
to be constructed, as it was a spot, in his estimation, well calculated to become the 
site of a powerful city,” but, as the upshot shows, he could not have chosen one 
worse. See page 299. After this we are told that he came down to the country 
of the Soghdi, which name, the author of the “ Life ” supposes, “ they derived like 
their northern namesakes, from the great vale occupied by them,” but he does nob 
tell us why the Tajzik word ***** — sughd — should be used in a Hindu country in 
preference to a Sanskrit word, such, for example, as W^^.—suhhd or suhhad , meaning 
* salubrious,’ * pleasant,’ etc. The former word means ‘ a depression where rain 
water collects,’ and 4 the name of a city in a great depression near Samr-^and.’ 
Tod says (Rajast’han : Yol. I, p. 93), that, “ the Soghdi country is Dhat in the 
desert,” and that, “ the Sodas are the Soghdi.” Cunningham, on the other hand, 
says (p. 254), “The Soghdi or Sodrae, I would identify with the people of Seorai,” 
the actual position of which he says, “ is unknown.” “ Siw-ra’i or Siw-rahi is 
well known : a mahall of the Multan sarhdr , and lies about five miles above Sabzal 
Kot N-N-E. “ The elephants had been repeatedly ferried across as the nature of 
the country favoured their movements. [The Indus must have been a smaller river 
then in comparison with what it afterwards became to have enabled this to be 
done] “They were now transferred,” it is said, “to the right [west] bank of that 
river for the last time ; and Craterus, with them, advanced through the country of 
the Arachosii and Drangae,” of whom Arrian makes the Indus the eastern limit. 

Here, it will be noticed, that the Hypanis [Biah] and the Hakya or Wahindah 
which latter great river as certainly existed at that period as the others, have been 
passed over without the least notice whatever. 
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ancient that we know of, except that in which it flowed when Chach 
attacked Multan, and afterward Muhammad, the ’Arab commander — 
and in flood-time some of its water still finds its way into it, or did, at 
least, a few years since. 

The change last mentioned appears to have taken place at the 
time of, or to have been brought about through the effects of, the great 
flood which devastated the northern part of the Panj-ab territory, 
which will be again noticed ; and this appears to have been the course 
of the river when Amir Timfir crossed the Qhin-ab below its confluence 
with the Bihat near Shor Kot , 361 and the Bawd opposite Tulanbah on 
the north, and encamped before it. From thence he passed on to the 

861 Some additional light is thrown on the courses of the risers of the Panj-ab 
in the accounts of the raids of Mir ’All Beg, the Mughal, from the direction of 
Kabul. 

During the disturbed state of the Dihli kingdom subsequent to the death of 
Khizr Khan, when his son, Sultan Mubarak Shah, succeeded, Shor or Shor Kot 
played a conspicuous part from its situation. 

Sultan Mubarak Shah, succeeded his father in the fifth month of 824 H. (June, 
1421 A.D.)j and withdrew allegiance from Sultan Shah Rukh Mirza, Bahadur 
Khan, son of Amir Timur, the Gurgan. which his father had faithfully observed 
from the time Amir Timur conferred upon him the territory of Multan and Debal- 
pur, and had never assumed the title of SuRan, which his son now took. 

This act soon began to bear fruit. In the year 826 H. (1422 A.D.), the Mir, 
’All Beg, son of Dfinish-Manchah, a descendant of Ohnghatae Khan, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, who was the Na’ib or Deputy of the Mirza Saiyurgh-timish, son of 
Sultan Shah Rukh, who had been made the feudatory of Kabul, Zabul, and the 
territories bordei’ing on both sides of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with Sultan Shah 
Rulch’s sanction, threatened an invasion of Siw-istan and Bakhar of Sind, but it did 
not come about. This Mirza Saiyurgh-timish is the personage respecting whom, 
Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “ Indian Historians,” has made such a sad 
error. He styles him (Vol. IV., p. 59) “ Shaikh ’All, lieutenant of the prince the 
son of 8 ar^atmash” Another writer, calls him..** SuyurgutmishT 

Sultan Mubarak Shah, on this, directed Malik Mahmud, son of the Tnuid-ul- 
Mulk, the then feudatory of Labor, to put the defences of Multan, which had 
become greatly dilapidated, consequent on the repeated Mughal inroads during 
many years, in order ; and he rebuilt the fortifications anew from the foundations. 

In 833 H. (1429-30 AD.), during the time that Jasrath, son of Shaikha, the 
Kliokhar, which latter had died some short time before, was in rebellion, and keeping 
the whole of the eastern Panj-ab and adjacent parts in disorder, the Sayyid, Salim, 
feudatory of Tabarbindah [in Elliot, IV, 68, the editor inserts “ Sirhind” to let us 
know, perhaps, that they are both one and the same place, which they are not], 
and an olda nd trusted servant of Khizr Khan for thirty years, who had amsseda great 
wealth, died. On this, Folad, a Turk slave of the Sayyid, seized all his property— 
instigated by one of the late Sayyid’ s sons, who were at the Dihli court, it is said— 
and also upon Tabarbindah for himself. A force was sent against him j and, after 
some time, being reduced to straits, Eolad sought aid from Mir ’All Beg, the 
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banks of the Biah, and crossed it by means of boats, and some of 
bis troops by swimming, as already related in the account of bis expe- 
dition. 

Mughal Deputy at Kabul (who now was acting for Mas’ud Mirza, son of Mirza 
Saiyurgh-timish, who had died at Ghaznin in 830 H. See my “ Notes on Afghanis- 
tan, ” pages 364, and 578), promising him a large subsidy for his help. Nothing loth, 
he, with Sultan Shah Rukh’s permission, set out from Kabul in the fifth month of 
834 H. (Feby. 1432 A.D.) towards Tabarhindah, plundering and devastating all the 
country he passed through until he arrived within ten kuroh of that stronghold. 
On this, Sultan Mubarak Shah's general, Islam Khan, who, with his forces, had 
been investing Folad therein, had to raise the investment ; and Folad paid Mir 'All 
Beg two Idkhs of tangahs for his aid. Taking his family and effects along with him 
(including Sayyid Salim’s wealth, probably), Folad proceeded along with Mir ’All 
Beg on his return to Kabul. 

The latter moved by way of Jalhandar, and from thence towards Lahor, in 
the month of Rajab (the seventh month), and by Kasur and Debal-pur, devastating 
and plundering the country passed through ; and the people of Khat-pur [the 
chief place of the northernmost of the mahalls of the Multan suhah or province at 
that period, situated on the Rawi and then in the Ban Do-abah] he carried away 
captive. The ’Imad-ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab, Nadiri, (by some called Muhammad 
IJasan), the feudatory of Multan and Debal-pur, moved out of Multan to inter- 
cept him, and marched to Tulanbah. 

On this, Mir ’All Beg fell back on Khat-pur ; and just at this time the ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk was directed to return to Multan. On the 24th of the eighth month of the 
above year he retired towards that place, on which Mir ’AH Beg passed the Rawi 
near Khat-ptir, and then, keeping along the line of the Jihlam (which the Tarikh-i- 
Mubarak Shah-i says “ is well known as the Olim-ab,” meaning the nnited Jihlam 
and Ohin-ab, but to which, in the extract from that work in Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 70, 
Mr. Dowson puts a foot-note, that “ such is the extraordinary statement of the text, 
and Firishta copies it,” only there is nothing extraordinary in it), he plundered 
the coantry as he proceeded, and afterwards turned round and marched towards 
Multan. This he could not have done had the rivers flowed then as now. 

On his approaching within ten kuroh of that place, the ’Imad-ul-Mulk despatch- 
ed Malik Sultan Shah, the Lodi Afghan [uncle of Malik Bahlul, who afterwards 
became Sultan of Dib.li, and was the first of the Patan or Afghan race who exercised 
sovereignty anywhere], at the head of his available troops, and followed himself, 
towards Jun-pur, a place I cannot now find. There an obstinate battle took place, 
in which Mir ’All Beg was victorious, and Malik Sultan Shah was defeated and 
slain, and his troops ronted. Mir ’Ali Beg then pushed on towards Multan, and 
appeared before Khair-abad, near that place on the Tulanbah side, on the 3rd of 
Ramazan (the ninth month) 834 H. (June, 1431 A.D.), and the next day attacked one 
of the gateways of the fort. Fighting went on daily in and around the suburbs until 
the 26th of the following month, when the place was relieved by a force from 
Dihli, which attacked Mir ’AH Beg and defeated him He then withdrew to a 
fortified position, which he had enclosed with a mud wall for his troops and 
baggage; but, unable to hold that, he was obliged to retire across the Jihlam [the 
OMn-ab and Jihlam united], and, in so doing, he lost a great number of his officers 
and men drowned, killed, or taken prisoners ; and with his brother’s son, Mir 
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Since that again the Rawi once more altered its course ; and there 
can be no doubt whatever, that the old channel parallel to the present 

Muzaffar, and a mere remnant of his forces, he succeeded in reaching Shor. The 
history (Tarikh-i-Alfi) adds, that, “ such a disaster had never before befallen any 
army nnder any reign.” 

These movements tend to prove what I have noticed before (see page 279) 
that, at the period of Amir Timur’s invasion, and at the period here referred 
to, the junction of the Wihat or Jihlam and the Ohin-ab took place near to Shor 
or Shor Kot. See also page 331. 

Mir Muzaffar was left to hold Shor, while Mir ’All Beg returned to Kabul, 
and the ’Imad-ul-Mnlk, who had followed in pursuit, invested Mir Muzaffar therein 
on the 4th of Zi-Ka’dah (the eleventh month), 834 H. (August, 1431 A.D.) ; but he 
was just after removed from the government of the Multan province, and Khair-ud- 
Din Khan, Khafi, succeeded him there. Great disorders arose in this part in con- 
sequence, and Jasrath, the Khokhar, again broke out. The result was, that Mir 
’Ali Beg, in the following year, 835 3. (1431-32 A.D.), again appeared upon the 
scene, and advanced by way of Shor, then in his nephew’s hands, and invaded the 
provinces of Multan and Labor. All the country west of the Jihlam, and great 
part of that west of the Oh,in-ab, at this period, was outside the Dihli territory, 
and was more or less subject to the Mughals, as all west of the Biah was when 
the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” was written, and as shown by the number of Turkish names 
still existing in those parts. Mir ’Ali Beg carried his raids as far east as Sahrind 
[which is not Tabarhindah. “ Sirhind,” also, is not the correct name of the former 
place]. Facing about, he again retired westwards, making the people of Khat-pur 
captive, and those of the villages along the banks of the Jihlam ; and on the 17th 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal (the third month), 835 H. (Dec. 1431 A.D.), again reached 
Tnlanhah. There, by oaths and promises, he gained over the people, and then 
broke his agreement, and destroyed the fortress there, which was a very strong 
place (See note 246, page 279, and following note 247), and massacred many of 
its people. 

Folad, the Turk, previously referred to, who when Mir ’Ali Beg retired defeated 
to Kabul had returned to Tabarhindah, now issued therefrom, invaded the territory 
of Ra’e Firuz, the Ma’hin, one of the great Zamin-dars of those parts, and slew 
him. 

At this period Boh, also called Bohi, was a ferry over the Biah, the Sutlaj not 
having yet united with it, even temporarily. 

Sultan Mubarak Shah, consequently, had now to deal with Jasrath, the Khokhar, 
Mir ’Ali Beg, and Folad, the Turk. In Jamadi-ul- Awwal (the fifth month) of 
835 H. (Feby., 1432 A.D.), he moved towards the Panj-ab to suppress these out- 
breaks. On his reaching Samanah, Mir ’All Beg beat a retreat, and retired to the 
Koh-i-Jud— the Salt Range — but the rebellion of Jasrath became still more for- 
midable than before. This induced Mir ’Ali Beg to return in 836 H. (1432-33 A.D.), 
which he did by way of Shor once more. On this occasion he plundered and 
devastated the whole country along the line of the Biah (accounting for the 
numerous mined places thereabout) , sacked Ldhor, and left 12,000 cavalry there 
to keep possession. He then plundered Sae-Wal, and took Debal-pur. Again 
Sul|:&n Mubarak §h&h advanced by forced marches and entered the Panj-ab to 
encounter him, and reached Debal-pur. From thence he moved to the R&wi, upon 
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left bank on the south, which extends from a little south of Sayyid- 
Walah down to within six miles west of Hurappak, where it approaches 
close to the present channel, is, as its name clearly indicates, namely 
Sukh Hawaii, 362 the “ Dry ” or “ Dried up Hawaii or Hawf,” for it is 
known by both names. That old channel adjoining Sidlifi ki Sara’e 
on the west, and which, under the same name, runs down to within 
about three miles east of Multan, is not part of the old channel referred 
to above, but a more recent one : that in. which it flowed when the 
Ohirt-ab united with it near Sidhii ki Sara’e in 1695, and which it 
appears to have flowed in before it finally abandoned the Biah to unite 
with the Gbin-ab. 363 

After that again, having met with some considerable obstruction 
above Tulanbah, 86i as its singularly winding course, and its sharp turns — 
south, west, and north again — indicate, or some other cause, it betook 
itself to that remarkable part of its present channel, known locally as 

which Mir ’All Beg speedily retired towards Shor, followed closely by the Sultan, 
who crossed the main branch [sic] of the river R awl, and appeared before it. Mir 
’All Beg again retired towards Kabul, still leaving Mir Muzaffar, his nephew, to 
hold it. He held oat for a month, when, finding he conld not do so much longer, 
terms were agreed upon, that Mir Muzaffar should send his daughter as a bride 
for the Sultan’s son, together with many valuable presents, and that the troops 
left by Mir ’Ali Beg at Lahor should evacuate that place. This effected, the 
Sulfcan set out to visit the tombs and shrines at Multan, and then returned to 
Dihli. Shor. and the tracts to the north and west, still remained in the hands of 
the Mu gli al s, until the time of the Langah Jat rulers of Multan, the second of whom. 
Saltan hlusain, after much fighting, wrested the fortress of Sfior out of the hands of 
Ghazi Khan son of Saiydu Khan, and also the town of Ohandani-ot, held by Malik 
M a chhi, the Khokhar, for the same Mughal Khan. The territory of Shor was then 
conferred on Jam Bayazid, of the family of the Sanimah rulers of Sind, as before 
related. Sulfan JnCusain’s wife was Bayazid’s mother by a former husband. See 
pages 279 — 281, and 291. 

862 This, and the other old channel mentioned after, appear in our maps as 
Sookhrawa N,” from which one would scarcely recognize the meaning. 

363 See page 355. 

864 Cunningham says, in his work (“ Ancient India,” p. 223), that “ the old 
town of Tulanba, is said to have been deserted as late as one hundred and fifty 
years ago, through changes in the course of the Kavi.” At page 225, however, 
he says it was deserted 4 ^ three ^hundred years ago,” having told us on the 
previous page, that “ the old town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its in- 
habitants massacred.” The preceding note 361 will show who destroyed the 
fortress and massacred the inhabitants. The place appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition when Mir ’AH Beg attacked it. 

Shahamat ’AH states, that “ the present old fort of Tulanbah is of comparatively 
modern cons true fcion, and was built to restrain the wild tribes of the Ganji 
Bdr” 
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the Sidhu or Sidh. Na J e, 36B which runs in almost a straight line for some 
twelve miles, and without a turn, to near Sidhu. ki Sara’e, where it 
united with the Ohin-ab. After that again, when the Chin-ab inclined 
more to the west, passed Qhiandani-ot and Shor Kot on the west instead 
of the east side, the Rawi, to rejoin it, made a fresh effort, and by a 
very tortuous coarse reached the depressed sandy tract near which the 
present junction takes place. 

The land through which this Sidh JSTa’e runs declines a little on 
the north or right bank the whole way, and is bounded within a short 
distance of the bank by a date forest while a belt of higher land 
fringes it on the south or left bank, but it soon melts into the lower 
tract adjoining it. 

This is a mere general outline of the principal and greatest 
changes which have taken place since the time of the Arabs. I will 
not go back to u Alexander ” and “ Hweng Thsang ” — for there is no 
doubt that the Rawi, even more than some of the other rivers constitu- 
ting the Panch Nad or Panj Ah, has changed more or less from, one side 

865 The Bawl in its last change before forsaking the Biah altogether, appears 
to have met with some considerable obstruction in its conrse westwards near Rakra 
and Lai Kathiyah, as its winding struggles and turnings show, bub more particularly 
north of Tulanbah, upon which, and in order to reach the depressed tracts towards 
the Olijn-ab, it betook itself, naturally, to the first depressed outlet in its way. 
This happened to be a canal winch a former administrator, or farmer of the revenue, 
had cut to facilitate the irrigation of a part not within the influence of the annual 
inundations. This was carried towards the Sara’e of Sidhu, to near a point called 
Bam Ch ontarah, where the Hindus have a place of devotion, about two miles and 
a half east of SidhiVs Sara’e, and a little west of which it reached the Oh in-ab 
again, which ran south-westwards towards the Bmh, font a little nearer to Multan 
on the east side than it had previously done. 

No traces of excavation having remained in after years to show that it had 
once been a canal, deepened and widened by the action of the river— for it would 
have boon strange, if any signs had remained after a few inundations— and the fact 
of its being so straight, and running through some of the more elevated land in 
that locality, the Hindus (who greatly predominated over the Musalman population 
in former times), at once attributed it to one of their deities, while the Masai mans, 
more eorreefcly attributed it to some Muhammadan ruler of bygone times. It does 
not seem to have struck any one that the same Sidhu, who founded a Sara e, round 
which a little town sprang up, could also have had a canal excavated to bring water 
to it, and without the aid of demons, font such is the fact. 

The Ab-i-Sind or Indus changed its conrse through a canal being in its way. 
See note 301, page 303. 

B66 Bate trees flourish along the »Sic]h Na’e, and near and around the villages 
on the Ohin-ab and the Gharah, in the Multan district, but, strange to say, are not 
found on the Rawi and villages thereabouts. The natives ascribe the introduction 
of the date palm to the ’Arabs, and beyond the parts they reached it is nob supposed 

to foe found. 
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to the other and back again time after time ; and thus to attempt to 
“ identify ” places along its present banks with others supposed to have 
existed more than twenty-two centuries ago, is so absurd as to require 
no further comment. Towards the lower part of its course, from the 
proofs still existing, it has flowed, at different times, over a tract of 
country from twenty to twenty-five miles in breadth. 

After passing Sidhu id Sara/e the Rawi turns to the northwards, 
and soon after towards the west, and finds its way by a very tortuous 
course into the depressed tract of country mentioned in the account of 
the Ghin-ab, and in which the junction of the two rivers now takes place. 
At the present time there is a dense forest of jand trees (a species of 
Acacia) in this depression, which forest extends for a considerable 
distance southwards into the Bari Do- a bah in the Multan district ; 
but only for a short distance, comparatively, in the opposite one, into 
the Rachin-ab Do-abah of the district of Jhang. In the whole of this 
depression, which is seamed with old channels of the rivers, more or 
less distinct, water collects from the uthdr or uplands on the Jhang 
side ; and the waters of the Ghin-ab, at the period of inundation, 
spread out for some miles below Shor Kot ; while the lands within the 
influence of the inundation on the right bank of the Rawi, are separat- 
ed by a hank of considerable height from their uthdr or uplands for 
some distance, and which is cut up by the twisting and twining of the 
river in its very irregular course. Below this high bank again is an 
extensive stretch of Tiethdr or lowland, or bet as it is also called here- 
abouts, and of rough surface, being Intersected by some of the old, 
deserted channels of the Rawi, as the term buddh ‘old/ ‘ancient/ 
applied to them, indicate . 867 

When the river overflows its banks, from as far up as Ghiohawatni, 
some fifty miles up stream, a vast tract is flooded ; and the waters find 
their way as far as Jalal-pur in one direction, and as far down as 
Ahmad-pur of the Sials in the Sind- Sugar DoAhah on the other, and 
finally into the Kandi-Wal dhand or lake, fourteen miles lower down 
under the high bank of the Thai , and seven miles from the right or 
west bank of the ChinAb. 86B 

867 Along the course of the Rawi, as in the case of other rivers of this part, 

. are'/numerom creeks or inlets, in some few of which, at times, a branch of the 
stream flows. They are rather numerous in this river ; but, for the most part, are 
on a higher level than the cold season level of the stream, consequently, they are 
only filled by the rising of the waters. Afterwards, when the inundations subside, 
these retain some wator, thus forming lakes or dhands , here known as buddhs. See 
noto 345, page 34.8. 

863 At times, in the cold season, now-a-days, the river becomes dry, or nearly 
so near Qh ichawafcm. This appears to be caused through drawing off a great deal, 
of water for irrigation purposes, by means of the Bari Do-abah Canal. 
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The BIah — the ancient Bipasha or Wipashah . 869 

Abu-1- Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, says very little abont this river, 
but mentions that its old name was Bipasha (IALj). The Kliulasat-ut- 
Tawarildi says, 44 It passes Hindaun ; and, after flowing beyond the 
villages dependent on ISTur-piir, enters into the plain country of the 
Panj-ab. It then passes by Kano Wa-han jj(^), S7 ° where is the 

royal ferry, flows by Bahllah ; and below the town of Grobind-Wal 
and the bonnds of Dih-Wal, near the mauza > of Loll (%^) nnites 
with the Sutlaj, after which it runs past Eiruz-pur and Muhammad-ot. 87 L 
Between this and Debal-piir, the united streams again separate into 
three branches, one of which is but a minor one. One of the two main 
branches turns towards the south, and is again known as the Sutlaj ; 
while the other, which continues its course towards Debal-pur, retains 
the name of Biah. The intermediate or minor branch, known as the 
Dan dali, passes by Kabulah 8 ? 2 [a little to the north of it], Kha’e 
Bulidhi, and north of Fath-pur, Kuhror, and Lodhran, towards 
Jalal-pur, when it again unites with the other two, and near which, 
after having flowed apart for near one hundred leuroh , the two main 
branches again unite into one stream, and receive the name of Grhalld- 

f69 Tt was probably out of this word that the Greeks made their name of 
“ Hyphasis.’ 5 

The traditions current in the northern Panj-ab mention, what history confirms, 
that, until within comparatively recent times, the rivers Bfah and Sutlaj ran separ- 
ately as far down as the extremity of the Multan province. Another tradition 
mentions that near the extremity of the Siwalikh hills, in the sub-district of Do- 
suhah (“Doosooyuh” of the maps) of the Hoshydr-pur district, where a high, rocky 
ridge juts out into the plain, which ridge is known as mandoi , the river Biah, in 
ancient times, flowed immediately under. 

When Babur Badshah orossed the Bfah in 932 H. (November, 1525 A.D.) 
on his advance towards Mal-ot, also called Bhojpur Mal-ot, it flowed close to Kdno 
W fuh an, where its high bank is well defined still, but the Biah now flows nearly five 
miles farther east, Kano Wa-han is some thirteen miles to the north-westwards of 
the ancient town of Do-suhah. It appears in our maps as “ Kanhwan” ! 

For the meaning of Wa-han see a note on the subject farther on. 

fc7l This place appears in the maps and Gazetteers as “Mumdot” and “Mam - 
dot.” The termination is the same as that in the name of Ohandan-ot or Olptndanf. 
ot on the Ohin-db The Hindi &>}— of— signifying ‘protection,’ ‘shelter,’ ‘covering- 
and the like, was, in this instance, affixed, to a Musalman’s name. In Abu-l-FazP 
time, Mnhammad-ot belonged to the Khokhars (always mistaken for “ Gickers 
“ Gukkurs,” and so on) and Bhatfs, hence the compound word ; and it was the chief 
place giving name to one of the mcihcUls of the Berun-i-Panch Nad district of the 
Debal-pur sarJcdr of the Multan tubah, ns were, likewise, ’A'lam-pur, Jalal-dbad 
Firuz-pur, Lakhhi Kabdiah, etc, 

^73 gee page 296. 
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Gharah 373 which, in the tracts peopled hy the Baluchis, joins 

the river containing the united Rawi, Ohin-ab, and Wihat, Bihat, or 
Jihlam, when the whole are known by the name of Sind — the Ab-i-Sind 
or River of Sind.” 

This is a very important statement, referring, as it does, to the 
state of these rivers written by a native Hindu revenue official of the 
Panj-ab under the Mughal Government, just a century anterior to the 
Survey from which I have been quoting, and to which I shall presently 
return. This statement respecting the minor branch accounts for the 
existence of that considerable channel which may be traced from some 
twelve miles south of Debal-pur, and, a little to the north of Haweli, 57 * 
downwards by Kabulah, and Mails! of the Multan district, and which 
passes west of Fath-pur, 376 north of Kuhror, and by Lohdran. This 
statement also throws light on the rather obscurely expressed passage 
in Abu-1-Fazl respecting the three names which he says the Blah and 
Sutlaj were known by when they united, and so continued to flow for 
twelve huroh to near Firuz-pur. 376 No other writer than the author 
of the IQmlasat-ut-Tawarikh gives such information respecting this 
intermediate branch, which is Abil-l-Fazl’s panel; 377 indeed, no others 
notice it. 

My Survey record, just referred to, states, that t£ The river Biah 
rises in the Icohistan of Bhutant and issues from a lake called 

Biah Kund. After flowing through a difficult mountain tract, and 
winding considerably, it comes from the eastward, and passes under 
Nadaun, the chief town and seat of governmeut of that part. Then 
running in a general direction of about north-west, winding among the 
hills of the northern Panj-ab, and passing beyond the villages depen- 

573 According to Mackeson, in his account of the voyage down the Sntlaj with 
Captain C. M. Wade in 1832-33, Ghallu is the name of a tribe of .Tats, who dwell 
along the course of the GMrah between Bahawal-pur and Mithan Kot in the 
present day. ■ 

574 The “ JBhuvelee ” of the maps. This is the identical word noticed at 
page 335, note 325, where it is written “ JSmmli ” in the maps. See also note 223, 
page 265 where it appears as “ HabelV* 

876 This place was the chief town of a mahdll of the sark&r of the Multan s4hah s 
and like Kuhror, the people were Joyahs, but are miscalled Junahs in Blochmann's 
printed text of Abu-1- Fazl. Those of the first named mafydll were rated at 600 
horsemen and 5,000 foot, and the latter at 100 horsemen and 2,000 foot, for militia 
purposes. The Sayyid-z&dah Khizr Khan, afterwards ruler of Dikii, held Path -pur 
at the outset of his career. 

876 Consequent on this, the Firuz-pur mahdll was in the Berun-i-Panok Nad, 
or Extra Panj Ab division of the Debal-pur sarJedr.: 

s 77 See note 254, page 285. 
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dent on Nur-pur, it separates into several channels, issues from the 
hill tracts into the open country, and turns towards the south-west. 
It soon after bends more towards the south, then towards the south- 
west again, passes under Kano-Wa-han, near the hunting-grounds of 
the ancient rulers of Hind, and by Rabilah, Jalal-abad, Bairo-Wal, 
and Fath-abad, and near the karyah of Loll or Loh-Wal, unites with the 
Sntlaj, when the united waters obtain the name of Machlui-WYih 
O blT *) alld Hariari It is stated, that, in olden times, opposite the 
above-named karyah, at a period when the Sutlaj flowed much farther 
eastwards in its old bed, the Biah. separated into two branches, one of 
which having flowed past Kasur, Kabulah, Kha’e, and the Hujrah of 
Shah Mukim , 373 passed at a distance of one Trnroh north and west of 
the fort of Debal-pur, and much lower down again united with the 
Hariari. This branch still retained the name of Biah. The other 
branch, flowing towards the south, united with the Sutlaj , 379 which 

873 At the time of my Survey record being made, the last deserted channel 
of the Biah passed close on the north side of the Hujrah of Shah Mukim, which it 
says, “ flowed on to Pebal-pfir, and was the source of the prosperity, and once 
flourishing state of this tract of country, but which became ruined and depopulated 
when it deserted this channel and united with the Sutlaj.” 

In the last century, the town surrounding the above-mentioned Hujrah was 
of considerable size, with a bazar. In the midst is the hujrah, closet, or coll, of the 
venerated Sayyid, Shah Mukim, giving name to the place. It is surrounded by an 
enclosure built of kiln-burnt bricks with a high dome over the cell. This place 
appears in the maps as “ Hoojra,” and in the Gazetteers as “Hujra” which, of 
course, are meaningless as well as incorrect. 

Farther south, adjoining the kashah , is the shrine and tomb of another Musal- 
inan saint, Lai Bahlul, with a brick -built dome over. ^ 

879 The Tankh-i-Yamim, in the account of Sultan Mahmud’s expedition against 
Kinnauj, mentions all the rivers correctly, and the Biah and Sutladar separately. 

In the map appended to Professor Lassen’s “ Iridische Alfcerthumskunde,” 
the Biah and Sutlaj are made to run in ancient times precisely as they now do w. 
The Ghag-ghar is certainly made to run into, or rather its course is marked to, 
the “ Sindh u ” close to Mithan Kot, while the Hakra, under the name of “ ancient 
course of the Sindhu,” which it never was, is made to leave the present channel 
just opposite Shikar- pur, to flow east of Alor and also of “ Brahmauabad,” but the 
names Mihran of Sind, Hakra, Wahindah, or Qh,itang, are never mentioned, nor 
does Debal or Dewal appear in his map, and yet all modern sites almost are “ re- 
cognized,” or “ identified” by him for ancient ones. The whole tract of country 
extending from Bhatnir to “ Amarakota” is styled “ Marusthala (Maraubhumi),” 
and U'chchh appears as “ Uk.” 

The errors, however, are the rule, not the exception. The Sntlaj has always 
been considered to represent the “ Hypanis,” or “ Zaradrus” or “ Zadadrus” of 
the Greeks, and the Biah (vul. “ Bias ”) to be the “ Hyphasis ” of the same people ; 
nevertheless, Dr. Phillip Smith, in his “ Ancient History ” Yol. II, page 75, tells us, 
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then flowed in its last independent channel. At the present time the 
Biah, or main branch, is closed, and dried up entirely, and, in conse- 
quence, the tracts of country around and dependent on Pebal-pdr 380 are 
reduced to a state of desolation/ 5 

that Alexander crossed “the Hy das pas (J el on tn ) — meant for the Jihlam perhaps— 
the Acesiues (Chen ah), the Hydraofces (Ravee), and “the Hypasis (Sutlej), the last 
of the five rivers.” So, ifc will be noticed, that he has but four after all, having 
left out the Biah altogether, one of the principle of the Panj Ab or Five Rivers, 
and that be turns the Hvphasis, which others consider to be the Biah — and correct- 
ly so, no doubt — into the Sutlaj. This error seems to have been brought about 
through following the courses of the rivers as shown in the maps of the present 
day, and finding no running river called (C Bias” in the direction required, because 
the map-makers will style the Harlan or Gharah. by the name of “ Sutlej,” whereas 
it is the combined Biah and Sutlaj that formed the Harinri or Gharah, he at once 
adopted the “Sutlej.” He subsequently traces all Alexander’s movements to the 
mouth of the Indus according to the present courses of the rivers, as represented 
in modern maps. 

* He further tells us, that, " Dnah signifies the space between each two rivers of the 
Punjab” However, I need scarcely tell those who have been in the Bast, that do - 
. dbah in the Persian language, for it is a Persian word, means the delta between 
two rivers wherever they may be. He also supposes, that “ Lahore” represents 
“ Sang ala ” of the Greeks, in which he is also wrong. See note 390, page 380. 

330 Debal-pur, not “ TMpalpnr,” in ancient times, was a place of considerable 
size, and the seat of government of the northern Panj-ab territory, after Labor 
had been sacked by the Mughal s as related in the “ Tahakafc-i-Nasiri,” page 1133, 
and it did not again become the capital for a considerable time. The author of the 
Survey record, who visited it towards the close of the last century, states, that, 
44 from the time the Biah deserted it, it has gone to total decay and ruin. It has 
a fortress or citadel of considerable size and strength, built of kiln-burnt bricks, 
which is lofty and imposing viewed from a distance. It can be seen for some three 
leuroh It is now in the possession of jalal-ad-Din Khan, an Afghan inhabitant of 
K isur [of the Danlatzi branch of the ’Umarzi Khweshki Afghans]. He holds the 
first with a small following amounting to one hundred horse and foot. The space 
between the four walls constitutes his territory ; and, with the exception of a few 
bi'mhs of land at the foot of the walls, and tolls received from merchants and 
traders, he has no other revenue or means of support. Although Bhagwant Singh, 
and Wazir Singh, and other Sikhs, have each, at the head of numerous followers, 
at different times, invested him therein, they have had to retire without gaining 
their object, 

“The dry bed of the Biah lies one leuroh distant on the right hand f north- 
west), and the Hariari flows away on the left (south-east! distant about nine leuroh 
or little more. On the way from the Hujrah of Shah Mukim a great jangal of 
pilu trees has to be traversed.” 

He relates the legend of the transmigration of Lalu-jas Ra ’e, the Agwdni or 
Precursor of the Hing-laj Bhawani, and that he has a temple there I need net 
enter into its, details, but I hope this “ Agwdni” will not be mistaken for an Afghan, 
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The old bed which the Biah last flowed in as an independent river 
is sufficiently apparent ; while others still more ancient, have, during 
the course of ages, as might be expected, become less defined, and some 
worn out or changed, consequent on the opening of canals or utilizing 
parts of the old beds for them. The breadth of country over which it 
has at different times flowed, now in one part, now in another, extends 
in most places from eight to ten miles, and, in some, to twelve. 381 

The physical features of the tract of country lying between the 
rivers Rawi, and the Hariari, Niff, or Gharah, which names the Blah and 
Sntlaj took, after their final junction, and about midway between which 
the old bed of the Biah runs, is so peculiar that, before I proceed 
farther in my account, I had better attempt to describe it, 

I have before mentioned, that a plateau of some elevation — an 
elevated waste— sepai^ates the valley of the Rawi from that of the 

Cunningham considers, from the old coins found hereabouts, that this tovni 
was in existence “in the time of the Indo-Scythians,” and is “ inclined to identify 
it with the Diadala of Ptolemy [it certainly has the letter d in it, enough perhaps 
for identification], which was on the Satlnj to the south of Labokla and Amakafcis/ , 
etc.; bnt, as he had previously “suggested the identity of Diadala with “ Dehli” 
we may easily dismiss it, more especially since Debal-pur never yet lay on the 
hanks of the Sntlaj, which never approached nearer to it than at present. He 
probably meant the Bidh, and so it still remains. 

In the time of Akbar Badshah, Debal-pur was the chief town of one of the 
three sarlc&rs of the Multan §tibah, and the places dependent on it lay in three do- 
dbahs — “the Bist Jalandhar, Bari, and Rnchin-ab Do-abahs,” and another division 
styled, Berun-i-Panch Nad, or outside the Panj Ab or Five Rivers, or Extra Panj 
consisted altogether of twenty-nine mahdlls ( parganahs or sub-districts). 
The town and mahdll are styled in the A' ’ln-i-Akbari, “ Debal-pfir Lakhhi, with a 
fortress of burnt brick.” The lands dependent on the mahdll extended to 242, 344 
bigahs and 11 biswnhs under cultivation, assessed at 13,514,059 dams, equal to 
3 lakhs, and 37,851 riipis. and 19 dams ; while the whole sarhir yielded 129, 334, 
153 dams, equal to 32 lakhs, and 33,353 r&pis, and 32 dams. Out of the revenue 
of the Debal-pur mahdll, 499,535 dams, equal to 12,488 r tipis and a fraction, were 
free grants. The people were Jats, Khokhars (not G-akhars), Kisus, and Bhati's ; 
and they were liable to furnish, according to their tenures, 500 horsemen, and 7,000 
foot for militia duties. 

Great quantities of rice used to be produced here up to the time that the BMh 
deserted its channel to unite with the Sntlaj at the close of the last century, and 
date palms flourished exceedingly. After the river deserted it, all went to ruin 
and decay. 

891'; I had occasion, early in October, 1855, to cross from Tulanbah by M fan Id 
Panki to Ludh an, and, of course, had to cross the old bed or rather beds of the Blah. 
When I passed close to the high bank on the south, one of the beds was very 
broad, level as a bowling-green, covered with rich sward, and studded with fine, 
and handsome trees, I never saw anything in India that put me so much in mind 
of an English park scene as this did. 
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Blab, (if such extensive tracts, here and there depressed, in which 
these rivers have flowed from time to time, can be called valleys), and 
this elevated tract extends from about twenty-one miles in breadth 
between Kasitr and Labor, bat decreases in one place, lower down, to 
about eight miles, but it soon increases again to about seventeen miles 
in breadth . 332 

This elevated plateau, which consists of a stiff, clayey surface, was 
capable of irrigation, and therefore of cultivation, by means of wells 
arid water-cuts, of which there are numerous remains still to be seen, 
on the northern or Rawi side in particular. This was before the Rawi 
and Biab deserted these well-defined high banks ; but who shall pre- 
sume to say where they were, or whether they existed at all twenty-two 
centuries since, and what mighty geological changes have taken place in 
the interim ? 333 On the south or Blah side, where the plateau rises 
abruptly from the surrounding country to the height of some twenty 
feet or more, it is about forty feet above the level of the country below, 
but it slopes gradually away towards the north or Rawi side, the slope 
there being about half of what it is on the .other, and in some places, 
where it rises abruptly from the plain, the height is about ten feet, 
and in some places only five. 331. The many and various signs of pros- 
perity, in the shape of mounds covered with fragments of bricks and 
pottery, the sites of towns, villages, and fortified places , 385 clearly show 
that this, now totally waste, tract of -country,- was once in a flourishing 
state, and supported a considerable population. This tract forms part 

388 This elevated tract effectually prevented the Bhih from following the 
other rivers in their inclination westwards, and hence it took a totally opposite 
course, and inclined eastwards and met the Sufelaj half way, See the heights of 
different places around given in note 387, next page. 

333 Volcanic action, and physical alterations have, in many places farther 
west, changed the courses of rivers in past ages, and certainly this part was not 
exempt from similar changes. I have mentioned the great flood in the northern 
parts of the Panj-ab territory ; and this very part here noticed, from its geological 
formation, bears evidence of some such change in by -gone days. See note 307, 
page 305. 

384 This tract is locally known as the dhaiyd, signifying in Hindi, * declivity,* 
4 slope/ 'fall,* etc. Combined with tekar, 4 rising ground,* the compound word — 
dhaiyd- tekar — is used as an adjective to signify 4 desolation,* 4 ruin/ waste/ etc. 

The crest of this dhaiyd forms great part of the Ganji Bar previously noticed. 
In other districts it is also known as dhah and ndkd. 

336 Hence the absurdity of attempting to 44 fix** upon modern places as an- 
cient sites, and 44 identifying** them with places mentioned by the Greeks. 

Numerous ancient wells remain scattered over the Ganji Bar, as well as in 
other now completely waste tracts in the Bari Do-abah, in the Ghugherah or 
Montgomery, and the Multan districts, but the water, at present, lies a considerable 
distance below the interior brickwork. 
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of what is locally called the Granji Bar , which latter word, in Hindi, 
signifies 4 edge , 5 ‘margin , 5 4 vei'ge , 5 etc., but the people of these parts 
apply that term to uncultivated wastes generally, beyond the reach of 
water. 

As in the elevated plateau called the Sandal Bar in the Rachin-ab 
Do-abah, already described, this stiff, clayey surface overlies a sub- 
stratum, in the shape of a high, and rather barren strip of land beyond 
the influence of the yearly inundations, but capable of cultivation if 
irrigated artificially , 886 This is called bdnghar in this part of the 
Bari Do-abah, rohi on the Sutlaj, and uthar or upland in the Rachin-ab 
Do-abah. After this again comes another belt, the last, known as 
hethdr or 44 lowland 55 in the Rachin-ab Do-abah, and 44 bet,” 44 khddar ” 
and 44 sail-abi” in other parts, as in the following diagram 887 of the 
Raohin-ab Do-abah. 

e 


Thai o| hethdr uthar Sandal Bar Rawi. 



836 The hethdr or ‘lowland’ of the Ohin-ab, is called let on the Rawi, and 
kh&dar on the banks of the Sntlaj. Another name in the Persian language appli- 
cable to all, and generally used in official documents, is sail-dbi, that is, subject to 
the annual inundations. Then again, the uthar or ‘upland’ tract or belt on the 
Ohin-ab is known as bdnghar on the Rawi and Sntlaj. The inundations never pass 
beyond its hank inland. These belts are again subdivided or distinguished locally 
by other names referring to the capabilities of the.se higher tracts for cultivation 
purposes. In some places, as near Shor Kot in the Jhang district, where several 
old channels of the Ohin-ab and Rawi exist, the uthar belt is wanting altogether, 
or lies at a considerable distance farther inland, bnt really, there is no high land 
hereabouts to stay the flood waters. 

837 These diagrams, of conrse, are not drawn to scale : they are merely intend- 
ed to give some idea of the features of the tracts between the rivers, and make my 
explanations clearer. 

A comparison of the heights of some of the places in these remarkable tracts 
between the Ohin-ab and Rawi, and between the Rawi and the high bank of the 
Biah, and the Hariari, Nili, or Gharah, constituting nearly the lower halves of the 
Rachin-ab Do-abah, the Bari Do-abah, and Chhoti Kachchki, will illustrate these 
diagrams. 

For example, if we run a line from, say, Ohandan-ot or Oh anda n i-ot eastwards 
towards the Hariari in the direction of Firflz-pur, we find that, while Ohandan-ot 
is 831 feet above the sea level, the banks of the Hariari, near the point indicated, 
are just 200 feet lower. Going southwards, Jhang, which is just 570 feet above the 
sea, is 261 feet lower than Ohandan-ot, but 80 feet higher than Ghngherah, which 
is but 490 ; while Debal-pur, near the ancient channel of the Biah, is 20 feet 
higher than Ghngherah, hut 60 feet lower than Jhang. 321 feet lower than Ohandau- 
ot, and 120 feet lower than the banks of the Hariari parallel to Firuz-pur. Going 
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In some places, the slope of this high, central plateau or bar, 
marking the old high banks of the Bawi and Biah, and constituting 
the greater part of what was, and still is, known as the Bari Do-abah , 353 
namely, the tract of country between the two rivers referred to, is 
gradual from the high bank of the Blah towards the present coarse of 
the Bawi ; and below, towards the place of junction of that river with 
the Qhin-ab, it melts imperceptibly into the lowland or hethdr below the 
junction in the western part of the Multan district, as in the diagram 
beneath. 



farther south again, Shor Kot is 10 feet lower than Jhang, 70 feet higher than 
Ghngherah, BO feet higher than Montgomery, about 55 feet higher than Tfurappah, 
and 50 feet higher than Debal-pur. 

Then again, if we draw another line across from Sh or Kot to A juddhan .or the 
Pak Pattan, we find that that place, which at present is seven miles west of the 
Harlan, Nili, or Gharah, is 56 feet higher than Shor Kot, and 106 feet higher than 
Debal-pur farther north, 126 feet higher than Ghngherah, and 116 feet higher than 
Montgomery; while Ghugherah, Montgomery, and DehU-pdr are respectively, 
70, 60, and 50 feet lower than Shor Kot. -i 

Still farther south, Sidhii In Sara’e is 170 feet lower than Shor Kot, 100 feet 
lower than Ghngherah, 80 feet lower than Debal-pdr, 226 feet lower than the Pak 
Pattan, and 440 feet lower than Cbandan-ot ; while Mult&n is 88 feet above Sidhii 
ki Sara’e, which latter is 98 feet lower than Ghugherah, and 214 feet lower than 
the P&k Pattan. 

Going towards the southern extremity of the Bari Do4ba.h, Mailsf, near the 
Gh&rah, is just 2 feet lower than Multan, but it is 10 feet lower than Sidhii H 
Sara’e on the Bawi ; while Shnj&’-aMd and Lohdr&n, distant about six or seven 
miles respectively from the Ohin-ab and Gharah, are both on the same level, being 
380 feet above the sea, but 20 feet lower than Mails!, and 22 feet lower than 
Multan. Shnja’-abad and Lohdran, consequently, are the lowest of all the places 
mentioned; and the difference between them and Chandan-ot, the highest of all, 
is 451 feet/ It will also be noticed that the country round Ghugherah near the 
Bawi is considerably depressed, and that this depression continues along the valley 
of the Bawi to its present junction with the CBin-ab. The general slope of the tract 
of country herein embraced is southwards and south-westwards from Ohandan-ot, 
and the greatest fall is from thence to Shuj&’-dbad on one side, and from the Pak 
Pattan to Lohdran on the other. 

333 This refers only to the tract of country between the banks of the Biah 
and the Bawi, which is also called Miinjhah higher up. The lands on either side 
of the Hariari, Nili, or Gharali. extending about five or six miles along either bank, 
is known as Sfehoti Ka ohoh hi. which, in the last century, extended down as far a» 
l /ohch h. 
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The high bank of the Blah is well-defined all the way down, espe- 
cially from Jalal-abad and Fath-abad, above the present point of junc- 
tion of the Biah and Sutlaj near Hari ke Patau ; but, on the southern, 
right, or Hariari, Nili, or Gharah side, after their junction, and thus 
forming that river, the plateau, from the high bank of the dry Biah,. 
is much more abrupt, especially on the north-east side, some eighteen 
miles east of Sayyid- W alah 339 in the direction of Labor. From thence 
it is well defined all the way downwards as far as the supposed position 
of the mauzcu ’ of Shah Nawaz, referred to in the account of Amir 
Timur’s campaign, about seven miles north-east of Din Muhammad ka 
Tib bah (vul. “ Tibba ” and a Tibbee ”) — The mound or knoll of Din 
Muhammad — which name was still known towards the close of the 
last century, before the Biah and Sutlaj each deserted their own beds 
to unite midway and form this new river, the Hariari or Nili, as it is 
called in the upper part of its course, and Ghallu- Gharah and Gharah 
in the lower part, in the Multan district and the Bahawal-pur territory. 

The breadth of this high central plateau or bar, from the two high 
banks, varies from about twenty-seven miles north of Kasur, where it com- 
mences, towards Labor, to seventeen miles between Noh-sh,arah Sara’e 
and Ohunhian lower down ; while below that again, near Bath Garh, 
in some few places, it is not more than eight, but the average is about 
ten miles. It soon, however, begins to increase in breadth again ; and 
immediately south of Hurappah, 390 which it is close to on the south, 

H89 At present, Sayyid-Walali is only a little over a mile from the right or 
north bank of the Bawl. 

890 When my Survey record was written, the Bawf passed much nearer to 
Sayyid* Walab than at present. Great changes also have occurred between Binjaraun 
and Ohunhian (“ Chooni&u*’ of the maps), some large villages that then existed having 
now disappeared. Hurappah was then described as still a large town; and the 
11a wi ran much closer to Kot Ivamalfah than at the present day. That river flowed 
then between seven or eight miles east and south from Bha choh uki (the “Bhoochoke” 
of the maps), while now it is only between two and three miles from it. At the 
same period it flowed within two miles of Kha’e (the “Khaye” of the maps), but 
now it is a little nearer. 

Cunningham, full of Alexander and Hwen Thsang, identifies “ Mara pa n 
{writing the name from ear) as, “ another city of the Malli, into which a great body 
of Indians had fled for safety,” and the chief reason for it seems because of “ the 
mention of marshes,” which “ shows it must have been near the liavi,” but there 
are plenty of marshes elsewhere. Another reason given is “ b cause the city of 
the Malli must have been beyond Kot Kamalia [not mentioned by the Greeks : it 
is a Musalman name] that is to the east or south of it. It is situated on the 
opposite high bank of the Bavi.” 

Alexander Burnes on his route to Lahor went “ to visit a ruined city,” four 
miles inland from the Bawl, and to “inspect the ruins of an ancient citv, called 
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it is twelve miles broad, and still lower down, south of Tulanbah, it is. 
above seventeen ; and this continues about the average breadth until it 

Earapa He does not “ identify ” it as existing in the time of the Greek invasion, 
but states that the prevalent tradition among the people generally is, that it was 
destroyed thirteen hundred years ago, at the same time as Shor Kot. From 1835, 
less 1300 years, would bring us to about 535 A. D., about the time that the Turks, 
including the Tattars, and Mughal s, the Indo-Scythians and Getse of Europeans, 
began to make inroads into different parts of southern Asia. See my “ Translation 
of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” note 2, page 869. 

Masson (“Travels,” I—i53), on the other hand, “ identifies ” “ Hccripa” as he 
writes Hurappah, as “ San gala,” “ for,” he says, w every condition of Arrian’s 
San gala are here fulfilled — the brick fortress, with a lake, or rather swamp [see 
note 393, page 385, for a great lake in the Bari Do-abah], at the north-eastern 
angle ; the mound protected by a triple row of chariots, and defended by the 
Katin’s,” etc., etc. 

As an instance of a great mistake, “ Arrian’s conditions ” notwithstanding, and 
which shows likewise how “ doctors disagree,” I may mention that the Tall of 
Sangala happens to lie just eighty miles farther north than Hurappah, and, that it 
is also in the Baohiu-ab Do-abah, while Hurappah is in the Bari Do-abah. Dr. Phillip 
Smith. (“Ancient History”) “identified” Lahor as “Sangala,” see note 379, page 
374. Masson adds, that, “the identification of Sangala gives a point from which 
we may safely [truly ! as I have shewn] calculate upon the site of the celebrated 
altars of Alexander, which in all probability were in the neighbourhood of Pak 
Patten, on the Satiej, two marches from Haripah, Alexander having there gained 
the high road into India, which was afterwards followed by Tairaur.” 

Now that we know the exact position of Sangala, it is amusing to read of these 
“ identifications j” and were we to be guided by him according to the distance of 
" the altars,” from “ Haripah ” by a similar distance from Sangala, we should have to 
look for them along the present, banks of the Bawl, or at the farthest, at the nearest 
points of the banks of the Blah instead of the “ Satlaj,” which, less than five 
hundred years ago, flowed upwards of sixty miles farther east than the Biha. The 
only wonder is that these altars have not yet been “ identified.” 

Cunningham, on the other hand, tells us (“ Ancient India,” p. 217) that, “the 
famous spot on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis [which refers to the Biah only],” 
where “ Alexander halted and wept,” must have been somewhere in the low ground 
between the Satiej and the Bias [sic], at a short distance above the old junction 
opposite ICasur and Bazidpur [six miles south-east of Firuz-pur]. For 20 miles 
above this point the courses of the two rivers ran almost parallel, and within a few 
miles of each other, from the earliest times [!] down to 1796, when the Satiej 
suddenly changed its course,” etc., etc. I may mention, however, that from the 
bed of the Biah to the last old bed of the Satlaj is about thirty-six miles on the 
average. In another place, he says this change in the Sufclaj took place in 1790 ; 
and, in another place, that “ the altars must be looked for along the line of the 
present course [!] of the Satiej, at a few miles below Hari-ki-patan.” Hart ke Patau 
is twenty-five miles north-east of Bazid-pur, and thirty-three miles east of Kasur. 

Why these “ altars” must be looked for on the banks of the seeing that 

Alexander never crossed the Bidh. , the writer does not tell us? 

Between the “Pak Pattan ” near where “the altars” may be looked for 
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melts into the plain towards the (Jhin-ab, in the south-west extremity 
of the Multan district. 

te safely; ” according to one authority, and “ Hari-ki-pattan, below which along the 
line of the present course of the Satlej the altars must have been,” according to 
the other authority, is only ninety -four miles as the crow flies ! 

Now respecting these altars, Curtins states that Alexander having constructed 
his fleet on the Hydaspes [Bihat] he, in eight days, sailed down and reached the 
confluence of that river with the Acesines [Qhin-ab], after stating in another place, 
that, for the convenience of his troops, he went about 400 stadia daily. This 
would be rather less than 50 miles, consequently, in eight days he would have gone 
some 400 miles. But let us see how great a distance he must have been from the 
lowest possible point that we know of for the junction of the Bihat with the 
Qhin-ab. According to that computation he must have set out from the alpine 
Panj-ab, some 50 miles above the present town of Jihlam, and certainly, a part 
where timber could easily and conveniently have been obtained. 

Having reached the confluence of the two rivers — about which more in its 
proper place — Alexander is said to have crossed the Hydaspes [really, as the context 
shows, the united rivers, close to the confluence], and to have passed through tracts 
of desert [waste, not necessarily desert], and came to the river Hydraotes [the 
Bawi], which he likewise crossed, and reached the river Hyphasis [the right bank 
of the Biah]. This, too, he proposed to cross, “which undertaking,” Curtins 
says, “ was difficult, not only by reason of its great breadth, but also on account 
of the many rocks that lay scattered up and down it” 

Is there a single rock to be found in the whole bed of the Biah, or anywhere 
in the vicinity of that river for one hundred and seventy-five miles or more “above 
the Pak Pattan,” or for an hundred miles above “ Kasur and Bazidpur ? ” Except 
the Kiranali hills, there is neither a rock nor a stone from one end to the other, 
save near the hills to the north. 

On the west bank of the Hyphasis (in the Bari Do-abahl Alexander’s troops 
mutinied and refused to cross or to proceed farther. He directed that twelve 
altars of square stone should be erected, to remain as monuments of his expedi- 
tion ; and in order to deceive and impose on people hereafter, ordered beds to be 
left there of much larger size than the ordinary stature of men, and the fortifica- 
tions to be increased accordingly. 

Where was stone to be found for this purpose between the Pak Pattan and 
Kasur ? He might, however, have obtained stone from the hills, but he could not 
put rocks in the, river bed. 

Then Curtins says, that, this having been done, he marched back by the same 
way as he came, and encamped along the river Acesines. 

In the “ Life of Alexander the Great, 5 ’ previously quoted, it is stated, that 
“ The Acesines (the modern Chun-ab) was then crossed, but the channel, as describ- 
ed by Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, was nearly a mile broad. * # # Alexander 

then led his army across the Hydraotes (the modern Iravati or Ravee], and heard 
that a warlike nation, called Cathaians had roused two other independent tribes to 
arms, and were preparing to receive him under the walls of a strong city called 
Sangala.” Sangala, however, lies in the middle of the Rachm-ab Do-abah at pre- 
sent, that is, a considerable distance before reaching the Hydraotes. The Macedo- 
nians arrived before Sangala on the evening of the third day after crossing the 
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Oa tke south or Blah. side, the rise of this central plateau, as 
already noticed, is about forty feet, while on the north or Rawi side it 

Hydraofces [Acesines F]. They captured it, and Alexander was informed, “ that 
India beyond the Hyphasis — the modern Bezabj or perhaps the united streams of 
the Bezah and Sutlege — [here the writer supposes they had united 2216 years ago 
instead of less than 100], was very fertile, etc. # # # “He prepared to cross 

the Hyphasis,” but as above stated his troops refused to do so. “ On the banks of 
the Hyphasis he erected twelve towers in the shape of gigantic altars. # # * 

Alexander then returned from the Hyphasis [which was not crossed], recrossed the 
Hydraotes [Bawl] and Acesines [Chin-ab], and arrived on the banks of the 
Hydaspes [Bihat] again. See note 379, page 374 

Strabo agrees with the others that the Hypanis, the Hyphasis of the others 
[Blah], was not crossed, and adds, that Alexander kept much nearer the hills during 
his march from the Hydaspes, consequently, there would be no need to seek for 
these altars, if they existed now, “ between the Satlej and Bias opposite Kasur and 
Bazidpur,” nor “ in the neighbourhood of Pak Pafctan, two marches from Harlpah.’ 
Px*om what Strabo says they would have been situated some fifty miles or more 
above Kasur ; and to crown the whole, the Hyphasis [Blah] as late as the time of 
the ’Arab conquest of Sind, was separated by a tract of country some ninety-two 
miles in breadth from the Zaradrus, Hesudrus, or Satadru [Sutlaj], and even in the 
last century, the distance between them was an average of thirty-eight miles. See 
page 388. 

Dr. (now, Sir) William Smith, LL.D., in his “ Classical Dictionary,” after telling 
us that “ Alexander penetrated as far as the Hyphasis, which was the furthest point 
he reached,” assures us that tins river is the “ Garra” The Gharah, Harlan, or Nlll, 
did not then exist ; and a century has not yet elapsed since the Blah and Sutlaj 
permanently uniting, formed what is known as the Gharah in the lower half of its 
course, and Harlarl and Nlll in the upper half. These two rivers had certainly 
united, temporarily, within the last four hundred years ; but, after flowing together 
for a short distance, again separated, and again united after flowing apart for one 
hundred and seventy -five miles or more. The “ Hyphasis ” which Alexander 
reached, and beyond which he did not pass, nor any of his troops, was the Bidh 
alone. Having fallen into one error, the writer, naturally, falls into others. Under 
the heading of “ Zaradrus ,” he informs us, that it is the “ Sutlej which falls into 
the Hyphasis l Gharra ),” here written with 4 gh ’ under the previous heading it was 
<g> Thus he makes the Gharah and Sutlaj two distinct rivers; but, if we turn to 
the heading “ Hyphasis,” we are told that the Hyphasis or Hyp&sis or Hyp&nis,” 
is “ the Beeas, and Gharra , a river of India ’’—one river ! The Sutlaj, which eleven 
centuries after Alexander’s time was flowing eighty miles or more to theeastf of the 
Blah, is the “ Zaradrus “ Zadarus,” or !< Hesudrus, ” and this the Greeks did not 
reach. . . 

The Survey record wdiich I have been quoting from elsewhere, records a curi- 
ous fact. On the route from Lahor to Nur-pur, thirty-three miles and a half from 
the former, and two miles north of Ujnala, and less than a mile from the north or 
right bank of the Kirn Nalah, and four miles and a half from the left bank of the 
k2wi, there stood in the last century a tullah or mound, which is described as 
“ about one hundred cubits in height, and which can be seen from a distance of two 
and three kuroh. On the summit thereof is a large tomb or something of the 
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is only about twenty, and the Rawi, at present, flows about sixteen 
miles from it farther north ; but, from Ohichawatm as far as about 
twelve miles lower down, the Rawi flows close under the high bank. 

On the opposite or Biah side, the Hariarf, Mix, or Grharah (always 
miscalled Sutlaj ), has not yet approached this plateau nearer than 
twenty- three miles, and that only at one point, some twelve miles west 
of 'Ltidhan in the Multan district, and about four miles south of 
Karam-pur, where it makes a sudden bend from west towards the south. 

On the south side of the plateau, and between it and the southern- 
most of the old channels of the Biah, and between that again and 
the hanks of the Harlan, Mil, or Grharah, and the tract of country which 
is locally called the Mil Bar, is quite different from that on the other 
side through which the Rawi has at different times flowed, known as 
the Rawi Bar . This tract is but slightly elevated above the banks of 
the Harlan, Mil, or Grharah ; and, in the south-western part of the 
Multan district, the ridge of the Chit Dhu’an, subsequently noticed, 
appears to have prevented the above mentioned river from approaching 
nearer to the bed of the Biah in that direction ; for, near Karam-pur, 
as before stated, it seems to have made an effort in that direction, but, 
finding an obstacle, it turned suddenly from west to the south-south- 
east, and then to the south-west, and west again. 

This tract, the Mil Bar, bears evidence of comparatively recent 
formation, and the action of water; for, a few feet below the surface, 
deep beds of sand are found, and consequently, wells are with difficulty 
sunk, and when sunk are very liable to fall in ; yet, it seems strange 
to those unacquainted with the past history of these parts, that this 
very tract of now dreary waste, without signs of vegetation, should 
contain so many remains of towns, forts, and villages, 391 water-courses, 
and canals. They are most numerous perhaps along the old bed of 
the Biah and the parts around Kot Kamaliah in the Grhugherah or 
Montgomery district. As already mentioned, there is no land fit for 
cultivation, or very little, except a belt or fringe of khddar or sail-aid 
land along the banks of the Hariari, Mil, or Grharah, which, as the 
term indicates, is under the influence of the periodical inundations, and 
which is also known locally as ka ohch hL presently to be explained, or 

kind, about twelve cubits in length, and three or four in breadth;; “and the tradition 
handed down respecting it is, that this is the resting-place in the sleep of death 
of one of the companions of Sikandar-i-Zu-l-Karanain ” [as Oriental writers call 
Alexander the Macedonian].*' The Rawi at the time of the Survey flowed at much 
the same distance from it as now. 

S91 These remains are locally known under the name or term of khota -Bj*. 
signifying, in Hindi, £ defective,’ ‘faulty,’ * ruinous,’ etc. 
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what can be artificially irrigated by means of canals or cuts from that 
river. This belt or fringe in many places does not exceed three miles in 
breadth from the banks, but in some places it is four or fire. In the parts 
around Ajuddhaii or the Pak Pattan much less land is fit for tillage, it is 
the most elevated part of the tract around , 392 and is covered with 
dense jangal ; but, in the south-west corner of the Do-abah, in the 
Multan district, along the banks of the Chin-ab, this strip of cultiva- 
tion may extend to six or seven miles on the average from the river’s 
bank. 

Thus an extensive tract of waste land, extending some twenty 
miles or more in breadth in the Grhugherah district, intervenes between 
the high ridge of the elevated plateau marking the northern-most point 
the Biah ever reached, and the belt or fringe of cultivation before 
alluded to. On the northern half of this waste, nearest the high 
plateau, traversed by old channels of the Biah, water collects every 
here and there in its hollows in rainy seasons , 393 and these collections 
of water are called dhoras. The other or southern half is also inter- 
sected iu several places with numerous old channels of minor branches 
or offshoots from the Biah, bub all inclining towards the old bed of 
the river in the lowest part of this waste, towards the south-west 
extremity of the Multan district, in the direction of the point where, 
at one time, the united Biah aud Itawi were joined by the united QJun- 
ab and Bihat. 

39$ Since the Pak Pattan stands just 61 G feet above the sea, and 106 feet 
above the level of Debal-pur, and the banks of the Hainan, NOi, or Gharah, 
twelve miles above and below the Pak Pattan, are respectively, 548 and 520 feet 
only above the sea, that is, an average of 82 feet lower than the Pak Pattan, how 
is it possible that Debai-pdr could have stood on the bank of the Sutlaj, as 
Cunningham asserts, or for the Pak Pattan “ to have been for ages the ferry over 
the Sutlej,” which has never approached it nearer than at the present day ? 

393 From the heights given in the preceding note 392, it will be observed, 
that around Ghugherah the country is considerably depressed, and that this 
depression continues to increase down as far as the junction of the Eawi With the 
Ohin-ab. 

Towards the close of the last century, in going from Sher Gairh to Hinjaratm 
across the high plateau between the Biah and the R&wi which slopes towards the 
latter, just mid way, and near the present line of Railway between Multan and 
Labor, there was a great dhorah or lake, called the Palti, which extended five kuroh 
in length from east to west, with a breadth of one kuroh. It was generally dry 
except in and after rainy seasons. This great lake, therefore, lay just in the 
middle of the plateau. There were no inhabitants between Sher Garb and 
Hinjaraun, but there was a dense jangal, and scarcity of water. It was much the 
same farther north-west to Wandiri and Saiabat Pind, now a mile from the left 
bank of the Eawi, and seven miles east of Sayyid-Walah. 
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The “ Barani Ruds,” now so called, that is, dependent on rain 
for water, namely the Parhah and its branch, called the Dahara, and 
the Sohag — the still minor ones are not of much importance to the 
present subject — are merely offshoots from the Biah, which separated 
from its left hank and flowed south and south-westwards. As long as 
the Biah continued to flow in the channel which passed close by Debal- 
pur, these barani ruds continued to flow also, and their wafers were 
the source of prosperity to the country through which they passed. 
“Now, except after rainy seasons, they contain no water until the period 
of the inundations, when the overflow from the Hariari or Mli reaches 
them, and they become filled. At the period of the Survey quoted here, 
the channel of the Sohag passed within three miles and a half of 
Ajuddhan, hut now it is over five miles north of it. 

What is known as the Sukh Na’e (the “ Sooklmye N.” of the 
maps) is, to all appearances, the old channel of the intermediate 
branch of the three, into which, after uniting and forming the Hariari 
or 1ST ill, the Biah and Sutlaj again separated “to unite one hundred 
Icuroh further down and form the Gharah,” as already noticed. It is 
called by Abu-1-Fazl, and the author of the Kh u 1 a satu- t- T a warikh , as 
well as in the Survey record, the Dandah, and which, lower down, in 
the Multan district, is represented by the “ 1ST. Bhuttyaree Nullah ” 
of the maps, and is there separated from the old bed of the Biah by 
the plateau of waste known as Ohit Dhu’an ) S94» — the “ Plat 

or Supine Bank ” or “ Rising Ground.” It will be noticed that these 
U ruds ” are now more numerous on the south or left side of the old 
bed of the Blah, and between its extreme* high bank on the right or 
north, and the present channel of the Hariari, Nili, or Gharah, as the 
country, which gives evidence of its comparatively recent formation, 
slopes down towards the last named river, which lias no high bank what- 
ever like the others to the westwards. 595 Indeed, the whole extent of 
country between the high banks of the Rawi as well as the Biah, lying 
on either side of the central ridge or plateau of the Ganji Bar of the 
Bari Do-abah and the present channel of the Rawi, and the dry channel 
of the Biah, is cut up for miles by old channels more or less defined 
or much obliterated ; and the ruins of brick-built buildings, and sites 
of ruined and abandoned villages, scattered over the whole of the 
present desolate tracts, show that they must have been once in a 
flourishing condition, and supported a considerable number of people. 

3% From Hindi ohit ‘ fiat/ 4 supine/ * prostrate/ and dhii'dn or clhu ’ d * a bank/ 
* mound/ c rising ground/ ‘ declivity/ and the like. This plateau or bank appear 
in one of the best survey maps as “ the wilderness of 4 Obit Duen/ 

395 See preceding page, note 392. 
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The u Old Bias Kalla, 5 ’ so called, is without doubt, the remains 
of the channel of that second branch into which the Blah in bygone 
times separated into two branches near the k ary ah of Loh-Wal or Lohi- 
Wal, as already noticed, long before it had any connection with the 
Sutlaj ; arid not long ago water found its way into it. S96 

With respect to the two perennial hill streams in the present Jal- 
handar Do-abah, which are “ supposed to be all one with the npper 
and lower Sohag, and the Khan-Wah canal,” I may mention, that, of 
the streams in that Do-abah in the last century, when the Survey was 
made, there were two principal ones, the one named Kali Wa’in or 
Ba’in or i^j): and the other Dhauli ¥a’ in or Ba ’in, 39 ? The 
latter issuing from the hills of the Siwalikli, and running southwards, 
passed Sara’e-i-Dakhani on the south, and, opposite Jalal-abad in the 
present Firiiz- pur district, three miles south of Dkaram Kot, united 
with the Sutlaj, which since that time has changed its course. 

The other is called the Dhauli Wa 5 in or Ba ’in, which issues from a 
kol-i-db or lake west of the ancient town of Do-suhah, S93 and -which lake 
is some six or seven hiroh in circumference, and very deep. It passes 
Yahya Kagan on the north, where there is a masonry bridge of burnt 

896 gee following note 3f)9. 

897 In the maps, the lower part of the Kali Wa’m or Ba’m is styled the 
“ Kalnah River,” but, a little higher up it appears as the “ Veyn Nnddee ” ; and the 
Dhauli WaTn or Ba’in, is called *■* Beyn Nuddee ” It was thought, probably, that 
one river was called the a Veyn ” and the other the “ Beyn.” In the Gazetteers, 
on the contrary, they are styled the “ Kali Ben” and the “ Snfed Ben” safed being 
merely the Persian of the Hindi name. 

D haul a is from the Sanskrit * white ’—and Ba ’in or Wa ’in is probably 

from tW— { channel,’ ‘ gully,’ ‘ pipe,’ etc., in the same language. 

The Dhauli Wa’in or Ba’ in appears to have passed rather nearer to Jaihandar 
in former times than at present. When Jasrath, son of Shaikha, the Khokhar, rebel- 
led in 824 H. (1421 A.D.), among other doings was to invest Jaihandar ; and 
Zirak Khan, the feudatory, was obliged to shut himself up therein. Jasrath took 
up his position on the banks of the SarastC, as the Dhauli Wa’in or Ba ’in was then 
called ; and Zirak Khan had to make terms with the rebel, and evacuate the place. 
After this, Sultan Mubarak Shah had to move against Mm, as already related. 
Labor, at this time, was a heap of ruins; and the Sultan on this occasion repaired 
its citadel, and the walls of the town. 

893 Spelt in the original but Abu-l-FazI, in the A Tn-i-Akbari, spells 

it »><*>«*— Deso-ah. It appears in our maps as “ Dusooyuh,” and “ Dussohuh” and in 
other ways, no two maps being alike, and ail wrong ! 

According to tradition, this place was founded only five thousand years ago, 
and was the capital of Rajah Bharata of the Mahn-bliarata, in whose service the 
five Pandavas continued during their thirteen years of banishment while the Kurus 
were all powerful. 
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bricks ; then to the north of Sultan -pur, under which place it is also 
spanned by a brick bridge, and abont eleven kuroh farther to the south- 
west unites with the Biah.” At this period the Sntlaj passed close to 
Pindouri, two miles and a half north of Dharam Kot, and which former 
place is now five miles south of the Sutlaj. 

That these two streams had any connection with the “ two Sohags ” 
or the “ Khanwah canal,” is very improbable. The Kali Ba’in or 
Wa ’in may possibly have had some connection with the Katorali canal, 
or that canal, rather, with the Kali Wa ’in. s " 

At a period long anterior to the two acconnts of the Biah as it 
flowed just one hundred and two hundred years ago respectively, as 
mentioned at pages 372 and 373, it was separated from the Sntlaj by a 
tract of country some sixty -five miles or more in breadth, and the 
latter river was still a tributary of the Hakra or Wahindah. The Biah 
also still flowed through the Sarhdr of Debal-pur, in the direction of 
abont south-west, to within some twenty-eight miles south-east of the 
city of Multan ; 400 and three or four miles or thereabouts north-west 
of Bin Muhammad ka Tibbah, and between that village and the Chak 
of the Maldicl um-i - Bash i d (the “Mukhdoom Busheed ” of the maps), 
was joined by the united Wihat, Chin-ab, and Eawi 401 It then con- 
tinued its course more towards the south, passing between Lohclrao 
and Jalal-ptir, in the south-west corner of the Mulian district, hut 
nearer to the former place. From thence it ran to Babiyah (or 
Pabiyah — the u Pubberwalla ” of some of the maps, hut it has dis- 

399 According to my Survey record, “ in going from Debal-piir towards Knsur, 
after passing Sham Kot, half a kuroh north of that place yon. come to the channel 
called the Khan- W^-lmh, in which, in former times, a stream of water from the 
Darya-e Biah ran, which passed by Debal-pur on the south towards the south- 
west. It was also known as the Biah, and now its channel is deserted, and dried 
up.” It was never yet called <c Ghara,” except in Gazetteers. 

At the present time, instead of being half a kuroh north of Sham Kot, the 
channel is nearly a kuroh, or about a mile and a half, sooth of Sham Kot; and in 
the several rontes across the Do-abah from Debal-pur in different directions, there 
is not one word abont any “ Kntora Canal,” thus showing that it most have been 
opened since. It may have been some minor channel utilized as a canal. 

4»00 The nearest point of the most recent channel in which the Biah flowed, 
is just eighteen miles south of Multan ; and to this point a new canal has been 
brought from the northwards from the Olpn-ab, which passes close to Sitalki 
Mayi, See note 354, page 352. 

40 L T] ie country hereabouts for many miles northwards of the chak (farm or 
estate v of Makhdum-i-Rashld and Din Muhammad ka Tibbah, as far as the termi- 
nation of the high left bank of the Bawi, and the right high bank of the dry 
Biah, bears undoubted signs of the violent action of water, and shows whereabouts 
these rivers once united. See Sifeah or Ds-Sikah of Multan, page 244 and note 192, 
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appeared from more recent ones), about twenty-nine miles to the east- 
ward of ITohchh, and was situated on its left or south bank, and which 
place, known as the fort of Babiyah, is mentioned in the Chaqh Namak, 
and by the old historians of Sind . 402 After reaching this point, the 
Biah, and the other rivers which had united with it, forming the Rud- 
i-Sind wo Hind of the old Muhammadan writers, made a bend a little 
more to the westward, and united with the Hakra or Wahindah lower 
down, about ninety-eight miles farther to the south-sou tin west, at a 
place between Baghlah and Sahib Garh in the present Bahawal-pur 
State, which place of junction was known in the early times of the 
writers just referred to, as the Dosk-i-Ab, signifying the “Meeting 
Place of Waters,” as already recorded. 

The Sutlaj flowing in an independent channel, one of those pre- 
sently to be described, was still a tributary of the Hakra or Wahindah, 
and united with it some twenty-five miles above the Dosh-i-Ab, where 
the other more western rivers joined it. 

After this period again, and probably a considerable time after 
ITchehh was invested by the Mughal Nu-ln, Mangutah, and about the 
time of the great flood in the northern parts of the Panj-ab territory, 
other great changes took plaee. 4oa The.; Ohin-ab, which previously 


402 Boileau mentions this place in his (t Personal Narrative.” He says : 
** Paharw&H is among the chief towns of the Daoodputrahs.” In another place 
he says, that, in **. going from Khanptir to Bahawulpnr, Dilawar is 24 hos, then 
Mithra 12 hos, after which is Pnbnrwalee 12 kos, and Bahawnlpur 12 hos ” 

These two names (written differently) both refer to one and the same place, 
which is, I believe, identical with the site of the fort of Pabiah referred to above, 
or very near it. 

Boileau subsequently mentions a “ Powarwala.” He says : “Left Bahawnlpur 
8 hos E S. E. over a bad road to the little village of Powarwala, and from thence 
to Mojgnr [Moj Garh] 16 hos.” This can hardly refer to the former place, which 
he says, was then a considerable town. 

Crofton, in his tc Plan for the Sirhind Canal/’ has Babberwala , 13£ miles about 
S. W. of Bahawnl-pur, and near the high bank of the “ Sutlaj.” He rightly refers 
to the old channel of the Sutlaj as it now remains, not to the channel of the 
Gharah, which has no high bank. The whole tract of country for many miles 
hereabout is of recent formation. See page 386. In former times, likewise, the 
Biah took a more direct southerly course after the junction with it of the Chin a»b 
and Kawi east of Multan. 

The place referred to by Crofton is the same as that referred to by Boileau 
under the name of “ Powarwala,” and seems much too far south to be the site of 
Pabiah above referred to. See note 192, page 244. 

408 What brought about this flood noticed at p age 392, is not stated, but it is 
highly probable that some volcanic action was at work, and this may account for 
the formation of these Bdr? and the Thnl, the raised plateaux which I have been 
describing, and the geological formation of which indicates something of the kind. 
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flowed in the old channel by Bhatian di Pindi, and some miles east of 
Ohandan-ot or Oh.andam-ot (vul. “Chuneeot”), Khewah, Jhang-i- 
Sialan, and Shor Kot, as mentioned in the account of that river, 
changed its course much farther towards the west, passed those places 
(or the positions where they now stand) on the west instead of the east, 
and continuing its course in nearly the same direction, flowed into the 
low-lying ground, a short distance on the west side of Multan. The 
Rawi on being deserted by the Ohin-ab, became also affected thereby, 
and although it still continued to unite with the Blah, it altered its 
course likewise, but not considerably, to a more westerly direction, 
nearer Multan, where its old bed, under the name of Sukh Hawaii or 
Rawi or “Dried up Rawah ” channel, still exists, as mentioned in the 
notice of that river. The Biah, on the other hand, also affected from 
the same causes as had affected the others, and on account of the Rawi 
passing nearer to Multan than before — within about three or four miles, 
and hence that side of the city is still known as taraf Rawi, or 4 Rawi 
Side ’ to this day — instead of running towards the south to unite with 
the Hakra or Wahiudah, it took a direction more to the westward — 
about south-west— and was joined by the Ohin-ab and its tributary 
the Wihat or Jhilam ten miles north-west of Jalal-piir, and three miles 
and a half west of Kotli, in the south-west corner of the Bain Do-aba h 
in the Multan district ; arid the united waters soon after fell into the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, a short distance west of Uchchh 404 From thence, 
the Ab i-Sind kept a more southerly course on its way to the place of 
junction at the Dosh-i- Ab, already noticed, and respecting which further 
particulars will he found in the notice of the Hakra or Wahindah. 

These changes were not confined to these two Do-abahs, we may he certain, and, 
doubtless, the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and its tributaries farther west were affected 
likewise, and, probably, the Hakra also in the opposite direction. See note <107, 
page 305. 

^ A.bfi-1-Fazl, likewise, states in the Aflrt-i-Akbari, that, in the reign of Akbar 
Badshah, the Ab-i-Sind united with the rivers of the Pan j-ab, near Uchchh, on the 
west. ■ ■ ■ 

It was just the same in the time off Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, K aba -jab, ruler 
of Multan, Uchchh, and Sind, and also at the time of the investment/ of Uchchh 
by the Hnghals, already noticed. The following tradition respecting it, contained 
in the Life of the famous Afghan saint, the Shaikh. Yahya-i-Kabir. the Bakhtyar 
Slier ani Afghan. “ It is related that the Shaikh. YalVya-i-Habir, came to Uchchh 
from the Afghanistan at the time that the celebrated saint of that place, the 
Ma khd um -i- J ah an fan, was at the height of his fame and veneration for sanctity. 
On this occasion, it is said, that, when the “ rainy season” came round, the 
Darya-e Sind, had put forth great violence, in sttch wise that it reached close up 
to the city of Uchchh, and swept away several houses. As the people were filled 
with fear and dismay in consequence, they assembled together, and came to the 
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The Sutlaj, or Sutlaj, or Shuttlaj . 406 

Before I give any account of the Sutlaj, the ancient S'atadru, it is 
necessary that I should relate what is stated in the Khulasat-ut- 

presence of the saint, the Makhdiim-i-Jahaman, and besonght him, saying: “Ah 
Makhdum ! the Ab-i-Sind has risen so high as to threaten to overwhelm us. Let it 
not happen, that, with such a sanctified person as yourself among us, we should be 
swallowed up.” The Makhdum replied : “ Whatever may be the will of Almighty 

God, that we must bow to : and whatever He may be pleased to do, that He will 
perform, and we have no reason to say “ why ” or “ wherefore.” 

“ This happened on the night of a Friday (our Thursday night : the night is 
reckoned first in eastern countries, and the day last) ; and the Makhdum advised 
them, saying : “ Return to your homes and pray devoutedly to God, and supplicate 
Him, that He would vouchsafe to direct you in your sleep what you should do.” 
When the morning came round, they came to him again, and began to relate what 
their dreams had been. The Makhdum said; “ I have seen the blessed Prophet in 
my sleep, and he thus directed me, saying : * Ah Makhdu m-i- Jahanian ! in a certain 
place there is a large brick which Mi h tar Khwajah Khizr baked for a certain Zahid 
(Recluse) in the time of Mihtar Musa — on whom be peace ! — who used to perform 
his ablutions on the bank’ of the Ab-i-Sind, in order that by standing thereon the 
Zahid’s feet might not be soiled by the dirt, and his mind thereby become distracted 
every time he performed his ablutions. That brick lies buried in a certain place : 
let it be brought from thence and given to the Khwajah, Yahva-i-Kabir, and let 
him, with his own hands, place it on the bank of the Ab-i-Sind, and Almighty God 
will cause the river to recede, and no injury will be sustained from it by I/chchh to 
the end of time.’ ” 

“ The Makhdum having taken the people along with him to the place indicated, 
set them to excavate ; and the brick was found and placed before him. He then 
requested the Khwajah, Yahya-i-Kabir, to take it, saying : “ With thine own hands 
place this brick on the bank of the Ab-i-Sind.” He replied : “ Oh Makhdum ! let it 
not be that some other and more worthy Yahya was intended for it does not appear 
that the blessed Muhammad indicated me, his servant, who is not worthy to carry out 
Ms command.” The Makhdum answered, saying : “The Blessed Prophet indicated 
thee to me, saying: ‘ He is a Rohelah, who has come from the Koh-i-Sulmian, and 
speaks the Pus’hto tongue. 5 ” On this, the Khwajah, Yahya-i-Kabir, ejaculated “ Bis - 
miVldh l ” took np the brick, and placed it on the spot indicated by the blessed Pro- 
phet, and Almighty God caused the Ab-i-Sind to recede ; and, Please God 1 the river 
will not pass beyond that brick, and no injury will be sustained therefrom by 
U chch h to the end of the world.” 

405 Muir, in his “Sanskrit Texts” (vol. 1, p. 417) relating the Vedic traditions 
or legends, says, that this river, which is called the “dreadful S'atadru (Satlej), 
•which was full of alligators, etc., derived its name from rushing away in a hundred 
directions on seeing the Brahman, the Sage, Yasishtha, who on hearing of the 
destruction of his sons by Yisvamitra, in the early contests between the Brahmans 
and Kshattriyas, threw himself into it.” 

In another place (vol. 2, p. 417 ) it is called “ The dreadful S'atadru (Sutlej) 
whioh was full of alligators,” etc., and “ derived its name from rushing away in 
a hundred directions on seeing the Brahman brilliant as fire.” 
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Tawarikhu and in that chronicle only, respecting the great flood in the 
Panj-ab territory. The author was a native of the part adjacent to the 
tract of country affected by it, and possessed the necessary local know- 
ledge to describe it. The exact year in which this flood took place is 
not fixed, but it was a long time before the invasion of Hindustan 
by Amir Timur. In all probability it happened a short time before 
Sultan Piruz Shah commenced opening canals ; and the vast changes 
which this flood appears to have caused, may have been the reason 
of his bringing canals to his newly founded Firuzah Hisar and parts 
adjacent. 

Some great physical disturbance in the mountains bounding the 
Panj-ab territory on the north 44 caused the whole of the country of the 
northern part of that tract to be flooded, in such wise, that the whole 
extent of country between the rivers Sutlaj and Qhin-ab, was over- 
whelmed and completely swept by this flood, and the whole face of the 
country changed.” The remains of the ancient channels of these rivers, 
and of the Rawi and Biah, which flowed between them, tend to prove 
this ; and the flood appears to have swept along in a south-westerly 
direction. 44 When it subsided, the country affected by it, for a long time 
lay waste and uninhabited , but, subsequently, by degrees, it began to be re- 
peopled. As the Mughals from the direction of Balkh and Kabul made 
incursions into the Panj-ab territory nearly every year, the country did 
not soon recover : it continued in a state of ruin, and so remained, paying 
little or no revenue, until the time of Sultan Bahlul, the Lodi Afghan, and 
first Patan who ruled in Hinddstan, who made Tattar Khan feudatory of 
the Lahor province, at which time Ra’e Ram-Diw, the Bhati, farmed the 
whole Panj-ab [the Labor province is most likely meant, but such are 
the author’s words] for nine lakhs of tangahs. m This Ram-Diw sub- 
sequently became a Mussulman, and this greatly conduced to his rise. 
In the year 887 H., and 1522 of Bikramajit [1488 A. D.], he, with Tattar 
Khan’s sanction, founded Patialah, the site of which, at that period, was 
a jangal waste. The first place selected was a pushtah or mound ; but 
the omens regarding this site not being deemed propitious, it was aban- 
doned, and another pushtah chosen, the same on which Patialah now 
stands. The word patialah means dunbdlah [signifying 4 after,’ 4 be- 
hind,’ etc.], referring to the subsequent selection of its site,” 

Otheis say its name is “ S'atadru, of the hundred channels,” and others again, 
S'atadrn, of the hundred bellies.” 

These terms may have been applied to it on account of its repeatedly forming 
new channels. 

4»06 Of silver, equal to about four Idkhs and a half of ru<p{*\ See Thomas's 
“Pathan Coins,” p. 369. 
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I may mention that the author, as well as being a native of Path 
alah, was also a revenue official of the Mughal Empire in the reign of 
Aurang-zeb-i- ’Alam-gir Badshali, 

It may be noticed here in connection with this great flood, that 
Amir Timur having reached Bharah on the Jib lam, and defeated the 
Tammimi, 407 Mubarak Shah, which place, as the crow flies, is about two 
hundred and fifty-six miles from Samanah by Lahor, instead of taking 
the direct route, he marched towards Multan, one hundred and seventy- 
six miles in a direct line, or thirty-two miles farther from Samanah 
than Bharah is. True, his grandson, the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, was 
at Multan, and wanted help in the shape of horses to enable him to 
move, but he might have joined his grandfather at Lahor by Debal-pur 
as easily perhaps as joining him on the Biah, or the Amir might have 
detached a portion of his army to his assistance ; for Amir Timur did 




not go to Multan 408 from Tulambah, bub marched to the Biah direct. 
It will be noticed that his grandson also came into the Panj-ab by a 
southern route, as did Taramshirin Khan, to whom Amir Timur refers 
with respect to bridging the united Bihat or Jihlam and Ghin-ab by 
means of boats. I imagine that the choice of a more southern route, 
in preference to the direct one by Labor, by Amir Timur and tlxe others, 
was, in some way, connected with the desolate state of the Lahor terri- 
tory, or northern Panj-ab, occasioned by this great flood, mentioned by 
the author I have quoted, and for the reasons he gives. * 

We know from the historian of Amir Timur’s campaign, that the 
Ohin-ab passed on the west side of Multan at that time, but what had 
become of the Sutlaj is not so clear. It is certain that the Rawi still 
united with the Biah, and passed Multan as heretofore on the east, and 
that the Biah still flowed in its old bed. It is also very evident, that, 
if Amir Timur had had to cross the Sutlaj in going from Ajuddban 
(afterwards called the Pak Pattan) to Bkatnir we should have heard 
of it, especially if it contained its usual volume of water*, or its previ- 
ous volume ; for it was unfordable as far up as Ludbianah and Tiharak 409 
during the operations against Jasrath, the Khokhar, in 825 H. (1422 
A. D.), 4i0 until the cold season set in, but it was still unfordable farther 


4 °7 The Bam Taminim, were powerful in Sind from the time of the ’Arab 
conquest, several of its members, being governors under the Khalffahs. Mubarak 
Shah was one of that ’Arab tribe, still independent some seven centuries later. 
See note 315, page 324. 

409 Moreover, he does not appear to have cared for Multan, for he left no troops 
to occupy it, and seems simply to have abandoned it to any one who might choose to 
seize it. 

409 Then on the bank of the Sutlaj. / . 

410 See page 278. 
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clown stream. Amir Timur crossed from Ajuddhan to Bliatnir on the 
last day of October, 1398 A. D., shortly after the subsidence of the 
inundations, and when all the rivers are still high. 413 Although he tells 
us about the Biah being rapid and unfordable, and that he had to send 
his troops across in boats, while some swam their horses across, lie 
makes no mention whatever of any river, or channel of any river, 
between Khali? Kotlah 412 and the Ghag~ghar at Bliatnir. Indeed, there 
is not a word respecting the Sutlaj, either in the histories of Amir 
Timur’s expedition, or in Ibn Bat At ah’s travels. It seems almost im- 
possible for Amir Timdr to have reached Bliatnir from Pir-i-Khalis 
without having to cross the Sutlaj, yet, as before remarked, it is never 
once referred to ; and Ibn Bat At ah mentions no river whatever between 
Ajuddhan and Uboh-har, 413 but says that that place abounded in water 

■/■■■ *U' Not so high, of course, as during the inundations, but much higher . than 
the usual cold season levels. 

432 Pir-i-Khalis of the present time, the “ Peer Eh al ls ” of the maps. Se© 
page 285. 

,4*1S Onmiingham in his u Ancient India/’ pp. 218-219, refers to “■ Ajndhan ’’ 
us 11 for many centuries the principal ferry of the Satlej” and says, that, “at this 
point the great conquerors Mahmud and Timur, and the great traveller Ibn Batata 
crossed the Sa’tlej” I have stated above that: in Ibn B a tii tail’s work there is no 
mention whatever of any Sutlaj ; and no river is mentioned between Ajuddhan and 
Uboh-har ; and neither in any history of Mahmud of G-haznm, nor of Amir Timur, 
A. will such a word as (( Satlej ” he found, nor Sutlaj either. 

In another place, lower down, he says i the fort is said [by whom not men- 
tioned] to have been captured by Sabuktugin in A. H. 86 7, or A. D. 977-78 during his 
expedition into the Panjab, and again in A. IJ. 472, or A. D. 1079-80 by Ibrahim 
Ghaznavi * # * The present name of P&k-pafctan is of comparatively modern 
date.” See note 830, page 875, and note 420, page 898, 

There is no record in early history to show that Sultan Ibrahim of Ghnznm 
“captured” Ajuddhan, because the whole of the Panj-ab territory as far east as the 
Hakra, and in : which Aj uddhan lay, had ' been .. subject . to the . Ghazmn Sultans ;i for' 
some seventy years before 472 H. The Tarikh-i-Alfi, quoting older works, states, 
that the place (mistaken by Firishtah for Ajdddhan) was called [Ajud or Achud] 
one hundred farsangs, equal to three hundred miles and more, from Lahor, then the 
capital of his dominions in Hind; and that, after obtaining possession of that place, 
another stronghold, named U'man was reduced. This last was situated on 

the extreme border of Hind, on a high mound, on one side of which was the ocean, 
and near which vessels could be seen passing to and fro ; and on the other side 
was a jangal so dense as to exclude the light of day. At the foot of the fortress 
there was scarcely standing room for the troops to attack it. The only direction 
that the distance here given will suit is near the sea coast, between Bind and Kan- 
bMyah (vul. “ Oambay ” ], on the coast of Kathiawar. 

Sultan Ibrahim is also stated to have captured Uklah-purah, said to have been 
ci peopled by the descendants of Khurasams transported thither in former ages by 
Afrasfyab, near which was a reservoir of vast extent, and the jangals surrounding 
which were so dense, that the Hindu Rajahs deemed it unassailable.” 
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and cultivation, and jet does not say what river this water came from. 
It was, however, the Sutlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har channel 
and was a tributary of the Hakra. It was shortly after Amir Timur s 
time that the Sutlaj formed a new channel for itself, now represented 
by the great dcmdah or high bank, between the Uboh-har channel and 
the present Hariari or NilL After that again, the rivers Biah and 
Sutlaj, by uniting at Loh, Loh-WaJ, or Lohi-Wal, 414 above Jfmiz-pur, 
formed the Hariarf, hTiirni, or Mli, as described by Abu-l-Fazl. This 
junction w T as temporary, however, for they again separated a few miles 
east of JDebahpur, and, on this occasion, separated into three branches 
the Biah returning to its old bed again, and tiie Sutlaj bending south- 
wards regaining its former channel likewise, and each regaining* there 
former names. The third branch, was smaller and insignificant, compared 
with the other two, and, under the name of Dandali passed between 
Ajuddhau and Khalis Kotlah, almost parallel with the Biah until about 
midway between Lohdran and Jalal-pur in the Multan district. Having 
thus flowed apart for about one hundred huroh , the Biah and Sutlaj 
again united 4,16 — the Dandali had previously united with the latter a 
little farther up stream — and losing their names once more, formed the 
Ghalhi-Gharah or Gharali, and finally united with the Sindhii or Ab-i- 
Sind near Uchchh-i- Sharif. The intermediate channel is represented 

-414. Cunningham (“ Ancient India” page 210, etc.), says, that, “ for centuries 
before the present confluence of the Bias and Sutlej, the point of junction was 
just above Bhao Jci Patcm, between Kasur and Firuzpur. This junction is mentioned 
by Jauhar, A.D. 1555,” etc. This is a mistake : neither in Stewart’s translation of 
the work of Johar, the Ewer-bearer of Humayun Badshah, nor in the original „ is 
there a Word about Bhao ki Patan. The word is (see page 372), which some havo 
mistaken ' for ^—without a point t.hus—SjJ. All that Johar says (I quote Stewart’s 
translation here, because it is that which Cunningham follows) is (page 112) : “The 
chiefs that had been sent to Jallindhar having crossed the Sutlege. , .and passed 
through Machwareh [this is how Stewart writes Machhi Warah], entered the district 
of Sirhind [Sahrind he means] ; ” and on the next page, that, “ Information having 
been brought to the king that Omer Khan Ghieker [Gliakar], having collected a 
very large force at Fyruzpur fFiruz-pur], which is situated at the junction of the 
Beyah and Sutlege rivers.” There is nothing more except, that, “ about this time 
the Afghans marked out a ford across the Sutlege opposite the town of Machwareh 
* # • But Byram Khan crossed the river by the very ford the Afghans had marked 
out * * * Accordingly the king crossed the Sutlege at Machwareh, and joined the 
army at Sirhind,” etc. 

Kow “Booh” as it appears in the maps, and is what has been mistaken by 
Cunningham for Bhao, is twenty-three miles above Machhi W&rah, and a couple of 
miles north-west of Hari ke Patan $ a few miles north-east of which, higher up still 
the confluence took place in 1874. See note 244, page 278. 

See page 372. 
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now by what is called the Sukhh Na’e or “ Dry Stream,” 4116 which flowed 
a little west of Lohdran, but subsequently shifted nearer towards J alal- 
pur, a short distance farther west. The channel called u Nulla Bias ” 
in the maps, a little east of Ludhan, appears to have been connected 
with it. 

The surface of the country south of the banks of the Sutlaj — I 
refer to it before its junction with the Blah — is a dead flat, and 
throughout the Eiruz-piir district, and farther south into Sind, without 
a hillock of any kind until the sand hills of the registdn or sandy desert 
are reached, with the exception of a few dreary looking sand hills to the 
south and south west, the remains probably of some high bank or 
dandah of ancient times. It also slopes towards the south and south- 
west, hut more so in the latter direction, through which part the 
Hariari, Machhu-Wah, Nili, or Grharah now flows, from about 727 feet 
above sea-level at Dullo-Walah to 545 feet near Pir-i-Khalis ; 340 at 
the junction of the Gharah with the Chin-ab; and 335 at the junction 
of the Panch Nad or PanjAb with the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

The following is the Survey record account of the Sutlaj, as it 
flowed in the last century, and its subsequent junction with the Biah. 

u The Sutlaj, properly called Sutlaj ( ), hut, from constant 

use, Sutlaj ( glw ), flows out of the JcoMstdn of Bhutant ( ), and 

from the koh of Sir Khand and Kahlur, the chief place of which is 
Bilas-pdr. One bank lies in Hindustan, and the other in the Panj-ab 
territory. After issuing from the hills it separates into two branches ; 
and, having passed below Makho-Wal and Kirat-pur, the branches 
again unite near Huh -par ( 4 ‘ Hooper,” “ Ropar,” and “ Boo pur ” of the 
maps and Gazetteers). After this, it passes under Bahlul-pur (“Bhilol- 
poor ” of the maps), Machhi-Warah, Liidhianah, and Till a rah, and near 
the village of Loh-Wal ( Jij 1 lj)), or LoM-Wal ( Jfj }, a dependency 
of Haibat-pur Pati, unites with the Biah. Both rivers then lose iheir 
names, and the united streams are known as the Machhu-Wah 
and Hariari [Abu-l-Fazl’s “ Harihari.”] They again separate into 
two 4 * 17 branches, and after flowing separately for about one hundred 

416 This is not the Sukhh Na’e referred to at page 386. “ Dry Channel,” as the 
words mean in the original, are applicable to any dried up channel or water course, 
hence, if not explained, so many similarly styled might cause confusion. 

417 From this it appears that the Sukhh Na’e and Sukhh Biah, had already ceased 
to be perennial streams. We must not presume, however, to assume that those two 
branches flowed precisely then as now, because the river, as now constituted, never 
runs exactly in the same coarse two years following, for the change is constant. 
There are the remains of an old branch still known as the Hariari, but nearly 
obliterated, which ran south to the Sutlaj when it flowed in what is now known 
as the Dandali, as mentioned at page 872. It is again noticed farther on. 
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kuroh they re-unite.* 1 ? In the part where this fresh junction takes place, 
in the rainy season, on occasion of the slightest swell, the river over- 
flows its banks, and the waters spread out for a distance of several 
kuroh on either side — for the banks are low and consist of soft, alluvial 
earth — fertilizing the country thereby. In this part the united stream 
is known to the people as the GhalM-Gharah, or Grharah, and Mli ; and 
the tract of country along its banks on either side is known as the 
Ohhoti Kacboblii .* 19 Continuing its course, and having passed U'chehh- 
i- Sharif, just below it, it unites with the A'b-i-Sind.” 

Such was the united river towards the close of the last century, 
yet what changes have we here, to judge from the present P 

Without noticing the turns and windings of the Sutlaj in former 
times north of its present channel more than I have done, which are 

413 The author of the article on the “ Lost River ” in the “ Calcutta Review/’ 
previously noticed, states (page 13), that “ in the Ain-i-Akbari, the united Sutlej 
and Biyas is said (A. T). 1596) to flow in four streams, which meet near Multan. 
Of the names given Ear, Hari, Nurnai, and Dhund, the latter is the only one known 
at present." 

This is a great mistake : the A’in-i-Akbari contains nothing of this kind, as 
may be seen from the original text. The writer mnst have seen some statement of 
this kind, in Gladwin’s translation perhaps? for the account in the original coincides 
precisely with what I have mentioned at page 296, that the united river is known 
by those three names, not that there are three rivers, much less four. 

Perhaps Rennell obtained his four streams from the same source. See page 405. 

The “ Calcutta Review ” writer also states, that,. “ the two rivers Sutlej and 
Biyas did not meet (in Arrian and Strabo’s days) until they reached the Rami of 
Each.” I do not think any of these names will be found mentioned by the writers 
referred to. ■ ■ 

419 Kachchh — not { Each ” — means silt or alluvium thrown up and left by 
water, and rivers, after inundations. The name of the level tract north and north- 
west of Shikar-pur, and the territory on the sea coast, called Kachchh and 
Ka chch h-Blmj, is derived from the same word, referring to their original formation. 
The banks of a river where such deposits are left, are so called ? and “ both banks 
of the Gharah and Hainan or Nilf, for a distance of about eighty kuroh or more in 
length,” according to the Survey record above referred to, “ with a breadth of 
from five to six kuroh, is called Ohhoti Kaohchhf. The cultivation of this tract 
depends on the inundations of the river. On the southern bank is some small 
extent of Jangal, and beyond, the ekU or desert. On the northern bank, beyond the 
ka chch h of the lbs ill Bar, hhejan&al is so dense that a horseman cannot get through 
it, and even a man on foot penetrates it with great difficulty. Each beshah (forest) 
has a separate name, one of which is Nekalx Kand ; and in time of necessity, the 
people, who are Jats, take shelter in them.” In the Sanskrit, means ‘ bush/ 

* copse * and the like. See note 360, page 363. The northern side of this alluvial 
tract is also known as the Shamali Kachchhi Do-abah. 
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not material to the present subject, its old bed 420 -— that is to say, the 
channel last abandoned before it had anything to do with the Biah, and 
when it was a tributary of the Hakra or Wahindah — can be distinctly 
traced downwards to Sind by its distinct and well marked high bank 
or dandah, from Tiharah to Dharm Kot, Kot-i-Tsa Khin, where it bends 
towards the south-west, passing near Mudki (“ Mood id ” of the maps) 
on the east, then by Farid Kot, north and west of Makiiti-sar, close 
to Rata. K hi rah on the west, Bag-sar, about mid- way between Uboh- 
har and Fazil ka, thirteen miles south-south-east of Bahawal Garb, and 
twenty-three miles south of Ajiiddhan or Paitan-i-Panj-ab, or the Pak 

420 Cunningham (“ Ancient India,” page 217) inform ns that “ Debulpnr was 
the capital of the northern Panjab,” and he indentifi.es it “ with the Duidala of 
Ptolemy which was on tlie “ Sutlej [sic] to the south of Labokla and Amakatis, or* 
Labor and Ambakapi.” In one of his Arch. Rep. p. 140, he had “ identified Daidaia 
with Dehli .” 

I beg to observe that Dcbal-pur never yet stood on the banks of the Sutlaj, nor 
anything near it. The Sutlaj lias repeatedly inclined from east to west, but never 
yet from west to east . It never approached farther west than where it united with 
the Biah, when, losing their respective names they became the Machhu-Wah, 
Hariari, Nili, or Gharah (in the lower half of its ^course). That river even now, in 
no place is less than eighteen miles from Debal-pur, and that is to the south-east. 
In another place he says : “ It seems highly probable, therefore, that he [Perdikkas] 
despatched by Alexander to the east of the Ravi, may have carried the Greek arms 
to Ajudhan on the banks of the Sutlej, from which his march would have been 
along the course of that river by Ludhan, Mailse, Kahror, and Lodhran to Alexan- 
der’s camp at Pchh,” 

Only, the Sutlaj never yet flowed by Ajdddhan (see following note 4*21), 
which is not on the Sutlaj’s banks and never was ; and it is only since the end 
of the last century, when the Biah and Sutlaj by uniting formed a new river, 
referred to above, that the Sutlaj approached within twenty-four miles of Ajud- 
dhan, and only a century or two before was more than forty miles east of it. 
When the Biah and Sutlaj, after temporarily uniting at Loh Wal, formed the 
Hariari or Nurni of Abu-l-Pazl, as mentioned at page 372, and separated into three 
branches, the lesser, and middle stream of the three, flowed some miles past 
Ajuddhan on the east, and is represented by the Sukhh Na’e. The other two were 
the Biah, which continued to flow in its own channel, while the Sutlaj turned south 
and re-entered its old channel represented by the dandah or high bank. All this, 
however, happened in very recent times. The “ carrying of the Greek arms to 
Ajudhan,” and “ Alexander’s camp at Uchh ” depends upon whether these places 
existed twenty-three centuries ago, and certainly the rivers did not flow then as 
now, nor anything like it. The latest great change in the courses of these two 
rivers, as before noticed, took place near the close of the last century ; and at page 
217 of his book, Cunningham says himself, that “ the Satlej suddenly changed its 
course in 1796,” but, at page 221, he says “ in 1790.” It was not the Sutlaj only, 
for the Biah did the same. 

However, there is one great obstruction to the “ Greek arms,” being “ carried 
to Ajudhan ” and Debal-pur also, as may be seen in note 390, page 3S1. All ancient 
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Pat tan. 421 Prom thence to within four miles south-south-east, of 
Mubarak-pur, about two miles and a half south of the Got of 

writers agree, I believe, that the Hyphasis represents the Biah, and the Suth.j the 
Zaradrus, Hesndrus, or Satadru, even by Cunningham’s own statements. As 
Alexander’s troops mutinied on the banks of the Hyphasis, and refused to cross, 
and he had to turn back without crossing it, how could the “ Greek arms ” have 
been “carried to Ajudhan,” which was a considerable distance east and beyond 
that river ? I suppose it is not intended to assert that the Biah and Sutlaj then 
united at “ Bhao ki patan ? » See also note 34,5, page 343, and preceding note 418, 
■page ' 897 . 

421 In the Hindi dialect there are two words, which in the Arabic character 
in which Urdu is written, are something alike, but, in pronunciation and in sig- 
nification they are very different, namely, patan and pattan. The former means 
a ferry and the latter a town. Out of these words a sad mistake has been made 
in consequence of not knowing the difference, and jumping at conclusions. 

Cunningham in his “Ancient India,” page 2i9, states, that “Ajudhan, or 
Pak Pattan” was for centuries the principal ferry of the Sutlaj and is “recog- 
nized as one of the towns of the people—” says one of the Punjab Gazetteers— 44 vari- 
ously mentioned by Alexander’s historians as Ohydrakse [sic], Sydrakie, Sndrakm, 
Surakonsoo and Hyclarkm,” and then it adds: “It is from this Farid-ud-dm, 
familiarly and better known as Baba Farid, that the name Pak Pattan } or “ ferry 
of the pure one , is ascribed.” Then, in another place, after all this, it is stated, 
that, “ it is from a ferry over the Ihsharat nalld that Pak Pattan derives its name,” 
and which valid is said to pass “ close to Pak Pattan In another place in the 
same “Gazetteer,” we find the following : “The truth of the story is doubtful. 
The name may have been changed to Pak Pattan on account of a ferry over the 
Bishdrahvah , but the town was known as Ajudhan in Tamerlane’s time. In the 
Am-i-Akbari it is called simply pattan or “ the ferry.” # # # j n f ac fc p£] c 

Pattan means simply the “ holy pattan.” Such is a specimen of “Gazetteer” history. 

It so happens that the place is called the Pattan-i-Panj-ab, as well as the P&k 
Pattan, its old name, that is to say its original name, being Ajuddhan. It is men- 
tioned in the A’m-i-Akbari as the chief town of one of the mnhdlls of the Debal-pur 
sarkdr of the Multan s&bah, and one of ten then situated in the Bist Jalhandar 
Do-abah of that sarkdr, that is, between the Biah and the Sntlaj when they flowed 
separately, but not when united into one. This is explained in the account of the 
rivers at page 372. 

It is not called the Pak Pattan or the Pattan-i-Panj-ab on account of any 
ferry whatever, much less a ferry over the Sntlaj, because the Sutlaj never yet 
flowed nearer to it than It does at present ; while in the last century, it was twenty- 
four miles east of it, and before that again, it was upwards of forty miles, and in the 
time of the Shaikh still farther off. Pattan as I have said before means 4 a town/ and 
patan '• a ferry/ and in the A’in-i-Akbari it is the former word, and not explained 
as " the ferry;” and, in the Akbar Namah, it is called the Pafctan-i-Panj-ab, but 

Blochmaun, who had no local knowledge, also mistook for The place is 

mentioned by several historians »s “ the Pak Pattan ” or “ Holy Town,” on account 
of its having been the residence and burial place of the Sultan-uz-Zahidan, Farid- 
ul-Millat wa ud-Din, Ganj-i-Shakar, these being his Musalman designations, not 
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Ka’im Khan, the Ea’is, and at about the same distance south of Khair- 
pur in the Bahawal-pur state, where it makes a sharp bend towards the 
south for about twelve or thirteen miles, and indicating the course it 
once took in the direction of Moj Grarh towards the Hakra or Wahindah. 
After this it turns nearly due west again, and reaches within about 
three or four miles of the town of Bahawal-pur. From this point 
again it makes a sharp bend to the south, showing another direction 
which it formerly took towards the Hakra in the direction of Din Garb 
or Trehara, where the action of water is plainly indicated in the direc- 
tion of that place, situated on the south bank of the last named river 
channel. After a few more bends of minor importance, it reaches 
within about six miles south of Ahmad-pur, where the land slopes 
gradually from the banks of the present Grharah, near its junction with 
the Ohin-ab, towards the channel of the Hakra, after which the old Satlaj 
channel runs in a south-westerly direction towards Khair Garb, Derail, 
Chaudari, Fxnizah, Khan-pur, Kot-i-Sambali (I wonder this has not 
been “ identified ” as the capital of the dominions of S ambus), and 
Noh-Shahrah, which places it passes within from eight to three miles 
or less on the east. After this, the traces of this last bed in which 

his simple name, viz., “The Sult/m of Recluses, the Incomparable or Unique of the 
Faith and of Religion, the Hoard of Sugar, i. e Eloquence.” His father’s names 
were Jalal-ud-Dm, Sulfman, who was descended from Farrukh Shah fa Sayyid not 
a King), Kabuli, and the saint himself was brought up at Kutnb-Wal, a dependency 
of Multan. According to all chroniclers the saint died on Saturday, the 5th of 
Mnharram, 668 H. (4th September, 1269 A. D.), just ten years after the “ Tabakat-i- 
Nasin ” was completed by its author. 

Ajuddhan or “the Pak Pattan,” from the time the Sikhs became predominant 
in these parts, went rapidly to ruin. At the time of the Survey near the close of 
the last century, it is thus described 

“ Ajuddhau is an ancient place situated on a high mound, in such wise that 
it is visible fur a distance of two or three kuroh. Before the arrival of the Sulfan- 
uz-Zahidan, it was the abode of Jogis and other Hindfi recluses. After the saint 
had been buried there , it became known as the Pak Pattan — Holy Town — and the 
shrine is situated near the south side of the parapet, consisting of a high domed 
building, a large masjid, and a rest-house for travellers. The interior domed 
building over the tomb itself is about three times the stature of a man in height, 
and has two entrances. Within are two tombs, one that of the saint, and the other 
that of his eldest son, buried near on the west side of his father. The entrance on 
the south side is called the Bihishti Darwazah, which is only opened on the 6th 
of Mnharram [the day following the anniversary of his death], in the evening, 
which is the time for making offerings at the shrine, and is kept open for three 
watches. A vast concourse of people assemble from far and near, and pass through 
this Bihishti entrance ; and whoever does so, it is said, on that person the fire of 
hell has no effect.” The writer observes, in the MS., that k{ such is exceedingly easy 
for the Almighty to effect, if He would but do so.” 
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the Safclaj flowed independently to unite with the Hakra becomes 
mixed up with the ehaimels o£ that river, the whole country for several 
miles between Khan-pur and Khair Grarh being seamed with channels 
and banks formed by the action of water. Indeed, a space of some 
forty miles to within a short distance of Path Grarh or Kowa Kot 
farther east, and farther south-west into Sind, is literally covered with 
these traces of the rivers Sutlaj and Hakra until they again unite 
so to say, between Khan-pur and Khair Garb ; and the dry channel of 
the latter river, which appears in the maps as the “ broad, dry bed 
of the Baines Nullah or Wakind,” becomes, near Baghlah and Sahib 
Garb, more distinctly defined, and near which, at the Dosh-i-A'b, or 
a Meeting Place of Waters,” in ancient times, the Sindhu or ^b-i-Sind, 
and the Bud-i-Sind wo Hind (which it had joined above Hohqhh), united 
with the Hakra, and the Mihran of Sind was formed. 

“Likewise, from the eastward of the Burj-i-Bakhho Jat (the 
“ Pk Boorj,” and “ Biclia Boorj ” of the maps, apparently) on the 
way to Hindon, another old heel exists, which is also said to have once 
been the bed of the Sutlaj ; while at Baliun, farther north, close to 
which place it formerly ran, and now four miles north of the present 
channel, there is a large lake three or four huvoh in length, which, it 
is stated by the people of these parts, was once part of the old bed 
of the Sutlaj.” 

* 4 The erection of this domed chamber and entrance is ascribed to the saint, 
Nig&m-nd-Din, Ahmad, the Buda’um, and it is said, that he repeated the whole of the 
Ktir’an over every brick of which it was built. Close to the Bihishti entrance, on the 
east side, there are about 2,000 or 3,000 bricks, which were left after the comple- 
tion of the dome, and these were subsequently used in the erection of a sort of 
chabutarah [a raised platform or seat] about the height of a man. The east 
entrance to the shrine is kept open at all times for people to pass to and fro. It 
is stated, that, when Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, Tughlnk Shah, made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine, he was desirous of removing the domed building over the tomb, and, 
erecting another, but the saint having appeared to him in a dream forbidding it, 
he desisted, and, instead, erected another lofty one of bricks and mortar, near by 
on the east side. In that building eleven descendants of the saint are buried, who 
succeeded to his prayer-carpet. The above-mentioned Badshah, likewise, founded 
a large was; id on the west side of the shrine of the saint; and between it and 
the masjid, there is a small chamber or cell roofed with wood, containing two tombs 
and a rest-house for travellers to the south, adjoining the walls of the fort. All 
these buildings can be seen from the south for a distance of three or four Jcurok . 

“The shrine of Hazrat, Shah Badr, who was the son-in-law, and disciple of 
the saint, the Shaikh, the Farid-ul-Millat-wa-ud-Din, is situated adjoining the 
Shahidi Darwazah, and is covered with a brick-built dome. Formerly, the town 
was not enclosed within walls, but in the year 1190 H. (1776 A. D.), Pfr Subban, 
erected a wall all round of kiln-burnt brick, in which were five gateways, and three 
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This was the old channel of the river when it united with the 
Blah at Loh-Wal or Lohi-Wal, and its right or northern bank is well 
defined. After passing close under Eahun it winds considerably, runs 
close under Filur, and opposite Ali-Wal the river now flows close to 
this old bank ; but the old bank here turns suddenly towards the north 
for some seven miles, then westwards by Mahud-pur and Shah Kot to 
Loh-Wal or Lohi-Wal (“ Loheean ” of the maps), where the junction 
with the Biah formerly took place, and then turns south-west towards 
the other old channel, previously described, by Tiharah, Dharm Kot 
and Jirah. 

Thus it will he seen, that, before the junction with the Biah, the 
Sutlaj hereabouts had flowed at different times between these two 
banks over* a tract of country considerably depressed, in some places 
ten or twelve miles broad, and sixteen in its broadest parts, and which 

posterns. The south gate, adjoining the Khan-kah of the saint, is named the 
Darwazah -i-Mauj-i-Darya [that is, literally, towards the river wave or surge — the 
inundation side — from whence it could be seen, probably — but it did not follow 
that the Hainan or Nili ever reached within many miles of it], and opens on high 
ground ; the Shaludf Darwazah on the south-east side, on level ground $ the Lahon 
Darwazah on the east side, also on level ground; the Mori Darwazah on the north- 
west, at the angle of the wall, opening on a height ; and the Kalimun Darwazah 
on the west side, on high ground. This gate is also known as the Mult&ni Dar- 
wazah. A short distance outside this gateway to the west, there are a few ancient 
buildings, and it is said that these formed the property of the saint, and are now 
in ruins. A little farther west again is the shrine of ’Aziz, Makkah-i [that is, of 
Makkah] who, it is asserted, was one of the companions of the prophet, Muhammad, 
who was here buried. It is a grave plastered over with mud mortar, but, is 
enclosed within brick walls ; and south of it is a large mosjid t founded by Sulj-an 
Ghiyas-ud-Dm, Taghluk Shih.” In another place it is stated, that, “To the 
north of the hi$dr there is a great lake, three or four huroh long and nearly as broad. 
The place was completely ruined by the famine of 1197 H. (A. D. 1783.)” 

This Sultan, before he came to the throne, as Ghazf Malik, held the fief of 
Debal-pur, to which Ajuddhan belonged. He came to the throne of Della in 720 H. 
(1320 A. D.). The town was then known as “the Pak Pafcfcau,” (this is a little 
before “ the reign of Akbar” ), as well as Ajuddhan. Abu-l-FazI, in the Akb*r 
N amah, states, that, in 979 H. (1571-72 A. D.), while at Ajrmr, Akbar Badshah 
determined to proceed to Hag-awr and the adjacent parts, and from thence to go 
and visit the shrine of the Shaikh Farid, at the Pattan-i-Panj-ab. He accordingly 
went j and on the way thither, at the Tal-wandl of J Ala-nd-Dm, near the river, 
which in this tract of country they call the Hainan, he hunted the wild ass in the 
sahrd and the regUtan, that is, the open uncultivated country the wilderness 
so to say — and the sandy desert. He killed thirteen wild asses ; and was, at times, 
distressed for want of water. If this Tal-wandl could be correctly identified, which 
at this lapse of time would be very difficult, it would throw some light upon his 
route, and also on the course of the river Sutlaj at that period. See note 236, 
page 273. 
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depression is about twenty-five feet below the level of this part of the 
district. 

In the space between these high banks there is another old channel, 
running in this great depression near the southern high bank here 
referred to, which runs a little north of west from near Tiharah, 
and with a very winding course for some twenty-six miles. It then 
bends more towards the south-west, passes close to Firdz-pfir, and from 
thence on to within about two miles and a half of Kha’e, and almost 
parallel to the present course of the Hainan or Kill, bat about five 
miles east of it, down to within seven and a half miles of Fazil ka, 
when it unites with the present channel. The northern part of this 
channel in the Eiruz-pur district, is what is “referred to by Mr. E. L. 
Brandeth, C. S., in his Settlement Report of that district, dated 1854, 
under the name of “ Sukha Nai” — Sukba Na’e — Dry Channel 423 — but 
the lower part, where it turns to the south-west from Firuz-pur, and 
passes between Bazkl-pur and Kha’e, is what he also refers to, as far 
as the Firuz-pur district extends, as “ a still lower danda marking a 
later river course/’ The ancient channel of the Sutlaj farther east 
he distinguishes from this one, as the “ great danda ” which is “very 
strongly marked ” in the Firuz-pur district. 

This “lower” or lesser “ danda ” evidently marks the later 
channel in which tlie united streams flowed after their first junction, 
when they became the Machhu-W&h, Hainan, or Nili, and when, after 
running in one channel for about twelve kuroh or twenty-one miles, 
they again separated, as previously described, the Biah returning to 
its old channel and retaining its old name; while the other turned 
southwards into the low sandy tract between the ancient bed of the 
Sutlaj and the present Hariari or Nili, and cut this intermediate 
channel, which retained the latter names. The soil along this inter- 
mediate bank or lower dandah , is sandy, and covered with sand hil- 
locks. 423 It will also be noticed that part of this intermediate channel 

422 Hr. Bran&etb. says : “ There is a curious old channel, called the Sukha Nai, 
or “ dry channel, 1 ” between the new and the old beds of the river [Sutlaj], which 
has its origin near Tihara, whence it runs in a very serpentine course along the 
whole length of the district to near Mamdot. Notwithstanding its winding course, 
tho banks of the channel are so regularly formed as to have induced many to thiuk 
it entirely artificial [just like the Sidh or Sidhu Na’e mentioned at page 370]. 
More probably, however, it was originally a natural water-course, afterwards shaped 
into a canal. Its breadth is 100 feet, and its depth 7 or 3 feet. As recently as 
forty years ago, it is stated that some little water flowed into it, but since then 
it has remained quite dry.” 

Parts of this old channel have since been utilized for inundation canals. 

423 The whole tract of country around, near the present place of junction of 
the Biah and Sutlaj, is seamed with old channels of the latter river, and abandoned 
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was, in one part, intersected by the present river, and that it branches 
off from it towards the south, about fifteen miles south of Ajiiddhan 
or the Pak Pattan, between Laluh ka and Chawi ki, and which branch, 
even in the maps which miscall the river the Sutlaj, still appears as the 
<£ Kariari.” It runs almost parallel to the present river for about 
thirty-two miles or more, passing within one mile of Kasim ka on the 
south, and down to near Muhar and Jhindu ka Shall r. 4S4t where it inclin- 
es towards the south in the direction of Mubarak-pur, and its traces 
are lost in the remains of the old channel of the Sutlaj or great dandah . 

We learn from the Memoirs of that extraordinary man, George 
Thomas, that the Sutlaj in his time [1798] “flowed towards the south 
from near Piruz-pur, in the channel called the Danda or high bank 
of the Sutlaj ;.” 426 and I fully believe, that the intermediate channel 
above noticed, and mentioned by Mr. Brandeth as a u lower danda,” 
is what is referred to in his “ Memoirs.” 

Towards the close of the last century, the river ceased to flow in 
this channel, consequent on both the Biah and Sutlaj finally uniting 
at Hari ke Patan, abandoning altogether their former channels, and 
forming the Harbin, Mill, or Gharali as it at present flows. In this 
instance, the action of the Biah was contrary to that of all the other 
rivers of this part, which, in the course of ages, had inclined from east 
to west. The Biah, however, could not do as the others had done, 
because the country from its right high hank, which rises in places, 
some forty' feet above the tract over which it had flowed from time to 
time, slopes gradually down towards the channel of the now united 
Biah and Sutlaj ; and the fact that, around Ajiiddhan or the Pak Pattan, 
the country is some thirty feet or more above the bed of the united 
livers, this, together with the gradual rise of the country towards 
the west, prevented, in the same manner, the Sutlaj from inclining 
farther westwards. 426 

sites show how often, from its continual changes, tho inhabitants have had to 
abandon their homes and move elsewhere. 

The sandy soil and hillocks along the banks of the rivers of these parts are 
known by tho general term of sothrah. 

All the old sites lying along the course of the dry channel of the Sutlaj, the 
“ great dandah ” described at page SOS, which passes by Makhfci-sar, are situated 
on mounds. . , . . 

424 It is about fifteen miles east of Ludhan, and nine miles north of Mubarak- 
pur, The “ Jhidn ka Sheher” of the maps. 

425 According to the map given in the Memoirs of George Thomas, the channel 
referred to therein, is still farther east than the Uboh-har channel, but the mistake 
is apparent. : 

426 If the Salta j had inclined westwards farther up stream, then it might have 
cut a channel for itself in much lower ground , and have found its way into the 
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Another old channel of the Sutlaj requires to be noticed here, 
'which runs still farther east than this clandah. It commences a little 
to the west of Ruk-par, from whence it takes a south-westerly course, 
passes within a short distance of “ Chumkour ” (six miles east of 
JBahldl-pur) and 44 Ruhr alia ” of the maps, and disappears after a 
distance of twenty-five miles. Of this ancient channel of the Sutlaj, 
either the 44 Eastern Fyewal,” or the £< Dulwali Nyewal of the maps, 
is the continuation. More on this subject will be found in the account 
of the Hakra or Wahindak farther on. 

Renneil, in his 44 Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan,” published in 
1793, gives a map of the 44 countries between Delhi and Candahar; ” 
and he makes the Hariarl, under the name of 44 Kerah ” (he meant 
the Gharak, no doubt) turn southwards between Firuz-piir and 
Ivasur, which, after passing close to Ajuddhan (which it never did) on 
the east, 4X7 fifteen miles beyond it, throws off a branch more to the 
■westward which re-unites with the Biah. Lower down still, another 
branch (making four instead of three), which is made to unite with 
the previous one near Kot Kabulah ; while the Sutlaj under the name 
of 44 Dena ” (for Dandah) is made to bend more towards the west below 
Ajuddhan, This likewise, south of Multan, is made to unite again 

old bed of the Biah. Indeed, there is a tradition that it did make the attempt 
near Firuz-pxir, but, meeting with some obstruction, turned aside again. There is 
no doubt but that water might be again brought into the bed of the old Biah, by a 
eut higher up stream. 

427 Cunningham (“Ancient India ”). makes the “ old Bias ” pass some sixteen 
miles west of Debal-pur, but the extreme right high bank, beyoud which it was 
physically impossible it could pass, is nowhere more than eleven miles north-west 
of Debal-pur,* and the old bed, that is, the old led now traceable, and the last in 
which it flowed independently before uniting with the Sultaj in the last century, is 
less than jive miles distant from Debal-pur. He places the old bed in the middle 
of the tract of country between his Eyphdsis , and Zaradrus, or Eesudrus, or Satadru ; 
for he has all these names, while the most recent channel of the Sultaj before 
its junction with the Bi£th, called the “ Danda ” in our maps, and which I have 
described previously, is called the “old Sutlej” I should call it the “young” 
Sutlaj, because it is the most recent, and after its junction with the Biah it was 
no more the Sultaj. I conceive that in whatever channel it might have flowed it 
was still the “ Zaradrus, or Hesudrus, or Satadru since it would not change 
its name with taking to a new channel as long as it flowed independently. See last 
paragraph of note 420, p. 398, note 390, page 3 81, and note 345, page 343. 

Alexander’s march is traced, in Cunningham’s work, by “Kot Kamalia, Tulanba, 
and Multan ; ” and from thence downwards, his route is made to follow the banks of 
the rivers as they at present jlotv ; as likewise Hwen Thsang’s route from Shor Kot 
along the banks of the Chin-ab, as it at present flows, by “Multan, Ucb, and 
Mithan-kot,” as though they had never altered for twenty-two centuries, and so on 
into Sind to Karachi. 
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with the Blah, and to form one river under the name of “ Galougara ” 
or “ Setleje ” (here making the usual mistake), which afterwards unites 
with the “Indus or Sinde,” at “Yell,” a place not known (at present 
certainly, and I cannot imagine from whence he obained it), which he 
places a short distance north-west of Sit-pur, and thirty-five miles 
below tfchchh; while the Chin-ab and its tributaries, forming the 
Panoh Had or Panj-Ab, are made to run close under the walls of Multan 
on the west side, which it never did. He had heard of the facts res- 
pecting the different rivers as they then flowed, and which I have been 
here relating, but, unfortunately, he possessed not the local knowledge 
necessary, neither had he the benefit of actual surveys to go by, nor 
history to guide him, except the History of Timur contained in P. de la 
Croix’s work, and therefore, he is deserving of much credit for what lie 
was able to accomplish from reports. The high bank or dandah , 
marking the last independent channel of the Sutlaj appears in his map 
as the “ Chalescouteli Kills,” but they are only made to commence a 
little east of Ajiiddhan, and are carried down towards Sind. Of course 
he derived this also from P. de la Croix, who says, that Amir Timur 
“crossed the river JDena, and encamped on the hill of Chalescouteli, 4 ® 3 . 
ten miles distant from Adjoudan.” Then, aware of the existence of 
the well defined high bank or great dandah , Pennell, at once appears 
to have converted it into the u Chalescouteli ” range of hills, because 
Khalis Kotlah, the Pir-i-Khalis of the present time, lay in that direc- 
tion. The dandah is eighteen miles south-east of Ajiiddhan, but P. de 
la Croix, in his extracts from the Zafar Hamah, makes a huroh a mile 
only, while it is equal to a mile and three quarters. 

Lower down again than the Firuz-piir district, both in the Grhu- 
gberah or Montgomery, and Multan districts, the MaeMiu-Wah, 
Hariari, Hili, or Char ah has no high or defined bank, like that repre- 
sented by the dandah or high bank of the Sutlaj, and the whole tract 
of country extending from the banks of the Hariari, Hili, or Cilia rah 
to the commencement of the high plateau marking the extreme point 
reached by the Blah before it deserted its old channel, rises but very 
slightly, and is of comparative recent formation. 

Of late years this river has set against the extreme southern point 
of the G-hugherah district, and the inundations have decreased con- 
siderably. This last, however, may be caused by the opening of new 
canals and utilizing old ones, and a greater expenditure of water for 
irrigation purposes, consequent on a settled government. The bank 
ou one side is abrupt in many places, but it is not more than from ten 
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to twelve feet above the cold weather level of the stream, which over- 
flows its banks during the inundation season. In the lower part of 
its course, in many places in the Multan district, the bank is still lower, 
and the bed is full of quicksands. Sometimes, after inundations, it 
leaves a deposit of sand upon such land as its waters have covered, 
thereby spoiling them, and leaving such tracts a desert ; and this it 
has done, upon all occasions , in every part it has deserted from time 
to time in its inclination from east to west, as shown by its old channels 
farther east, presently to he described. 

Just to show some of the changes in the course of the Sutlaj, and, 
also of the Hariari, Nili, or Gharah (when the Blah and the Sutlaj' 
lost their former names after uniting), in less than a century, I will 
give a few extracts, as illustrations, from the Survey record. At that 
period — when the Survey was made — in going from Jirah (the 
“Zeera” of the maps) towards Debal-piir by way of Bazid-pur, six 
miles south-eastwards of Firuz-pur, u the Sutlaj,” it states, “lies about 
half a huroh on the right hand (that is, north-west), and the kasbah 
of Firuz-pur about four huroh, > also on the right hand. The Sutlaj 
having passed from Bazid-pur another three or four huroh to the north- 
north- wqsf, unites with the Biali, and receives the name of Machhu-Wah 
and Hariari. 

£i In going from the same Jirah, by Gadi-Walah, Phiro ki, 4 Al-ipur 
and Bhak or Bahak, having proceeded four huroh to the north-north-west, 
the road winding considerably, and through much jangal , you reach 
the Sutlaj, and crossing it by boat from the point called Patan-i- 
Burhan to the other side, half a huroh from the bank, is Mnlla-Walah, 
in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-abah. # # * Previous to the time of 

this Survey the Sutlaj used to flow north of Mulla-Walah ; and the 
south bank of the river the people call the Danda or Dandah.” 

Mulla-Walah is the “Moolanwala” of the maps, which is now 
thrown out of the Bist-Jalhandar Do-abah, and is fourteen miles from 
the nearest point in it. It forms part of the Jirah district of Firuz-pur 
at present, but, afc the time here referred to, it lay iu the Bist-Jalhandar 
Do-abah, and Firuz-pur lay Berun-i-Paneh Nad, as it is termed, that 
is, without the area of the five rivers — extra Panj-ab — as it is at 
present. 

Again : 44 In going from BaMwal-pur to the Got of Ka’im Khan, 
Ra’is, leaving Bahawal-pur, you go one huroh north-east and reach 
the Kadbhi river or Khan-Wa-han , 4 ^ 9 which, coming from the right 

4*S9 The term Wd-han or Wd-hah, is derived from the Sanskrit ‘ran/ 
* flow/ 4 glide/ etc., and is the common termination to names of water-cuts, canals, and 
streams utilized as such, both in the Panj-ab and in Sind, but the word, is invariably 
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hand, and passing near U'ehehh, unites with the Gharah. From the 
Kadhhi two huroh in the same direction is Ratani [“ Rotani ” of the 
large scale Revenue Survey map], and the Mb' daryd [river] lies 'three 
huroh on the left hand. The Sutlaj and Blah unit ed in one channel, 
the people of this part call Hariari, Mil, and lower down, Gharah and 
Gh all u- Gharah. From Ratani yon go another three huroh [to MuM- 
Wal ki Thathi and from thence three huroh more in the same direction 
to Bhakhi ka Dliera [“ Bhakidera ” of the maps]. After this, 
going another three huroh in the same direction as before, you reach 
the Kadhhi or Elian- W ahan again. * * * Passing by Tehran i, 

you come to Khair-pur, a large kasbah, the place of residence of Umar 
Khan, Kahrani, the Da’ud-putrah, who pays allegiance to Bahawal 
Khan. The Mli or Hariari lies five huroh from it on the left hand, 480 
and the Bud-i-Kadhhi or Khan-Wa-han passes on the west side, 
under the walls of the kasbah .” Then, going by Ahmad Shall, now 
Ahmad-pur, another village belonging to ’Umar Khan, and by Shaikh- 
Wa-han, wheie is the famous shrine, the Got i-Ka’im Khan, Ra’is, is 
reached, where resides, Ka’im Khan, the Ra’is. The Kadhhi Riid 
or Klian-Wa-hah passes close by the kasbah on the east side ; while 
the daryd [the Kill or Gharah] lies four huroh distant on the left 
hand 431 (west).” Then, in going from the Got in question to Multan 
by way of Mails!, the Survey account says : “ going four huroh north- 
west, you reach the Hariari or Gharah, and pass by boat to the other 
side, and in going, the Kadhhi or Khan-Wa-han is crossed two or 
three times. Having crossed the Gharah by boat, you proceed six 
huroh west, inclining north-west [W. K W.], and Mails! is reached, 
passing by many villages, and through much jangal , by the way. 
From thence you go fifteen huroh [allowing for windings : it is really 
twenty-two miles as the crow flies] to Kur Muhammad ka Tibbah 
[“ Tibba” of the maps], passing by the way two or three small Tillages, 
and through, much jangal. Half way the channel of a great river is 
reached, which is that of the Blah, which once flowed therein ; and 
from the time it left its channel near Kasur and the neighbourhood of 
Debal-pur, and united with the Sutlaj [see pages 372 and 374], this 
channel became dry. In the time of the inundation, in the rainy season, 
it still flows, and opposite Bahdwal-pur unites with the Gharah ” etc. 

written ‘Wah* in the maps and some Gazetteers, as if the word meant * bravo,* 
‘well done,’ and the like, which is Persian, and Wa-hah is not. The “Sind 
Gazetteer,’*’ however, says “ Vah ” means a canal ! 

430 it is now only two miles and a half, or about a huroh and a half. 

43 L At present it flows seven miles and a half west of it, and ten miles and a 
half north. 
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With respect to the course of the Gharah lower down, the routes 
between ITchehh and the Derah of Ghazi Khan show great changes 
there likewise, and also in the course of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

Setting out from Ifchchh, and proceeding one kuroh west, 433 you reach 
the Gharah, which you have to cross by boat, and having so done, 
you go four huroh a little to the north of west, and reach the Ohin-ab. 433 
After this you proceed six: huroh farther in the same direction, and 
reach the banks of the Ab-i-Sind and cross by boat, after which 
another kuroh takes you to Sit-pur, a large village on the banks of the 
Ab-i-Sind. The people here generally call all these three rivers Ab-i- 
Sind, the whole of which, six or seven kuroh to the right hand (north) 
having united, again separate.” 

At the present time, the Gharah is eleven miles north of X/ehchh, 
■where the Ohin-ab and its tributaries unite with it, and form the Panch 
Kad or Panj Ab, which flows forty-two miles as the crow flies, in the 
direction of south-west before it unites with the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 


Sit- pur is now three miles or more west of the Panj- A b, and the Sind 
flows eighteen miles west of Sit-pur. 

Likewise, at the time this Survey was made, in going from Ratta 
or Ratta-Matta (the “ Kot Ratta” of the maps— about two miles and 
a half from the east bank of the main channel of the Indus in 1871, 
and thirty* two miles south of the Derah of Ghazi Khan) to Uchchh, 
you went from thence to ’Ali-pur, then on the bank {lab) of the Indus. 
It is now fifteen miles east of the Indus, and a few years since it was 
ten miles and a half only. Rasul-prir, and Ghaus-pdr (not that referred 
to at page 308) were also on the banks of the Indus, but the latter, 
according 5 to the map of 1859, was nine miles from the east bank, and 
by the 1871 map, it was seven and a half. Jatd-i, when this Survey 
was made, was close to the bank of the Indus, and in 1871, it was five 
and a half miles from the main channel ; hut, at this point, the river, 
at the latter date, flowed in five channels, and the smallest of the five, 
was within a mile and a quarter of that place ; and four miles and a 
half farther west, on the same map is marked “ old Puttun.” 

Consequently, when this Survey was made, the Ab-i-bind or Indus 
flowed from Ratta-Matta in a direction a little to the east of south, 
close by that place, and downwards by Jatfl-i, ’Ali-pdr, and Sit-pur on 
the east, as previously stated at page 303. 434 A glance at a late map 
will thus show what vast changes have occurred m the course of less 
than a single century, which changes are always going on. 


48s It is now sis miles and a half west of Kchchh, or lately was. 

4SS gee page 349, confirming this account, 

m See also my Notes on Afyhanistdn, etc., page 064, and foot-notes. 
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The bend in the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind just below “ Keen jui* ” of 
the maps, fourteen miles south-south-west of the Derah of G-hazi Khan, 
will show the direction in which it flowed at that period. 

It now remains to notice the still more ancient channels of the 
Satadru. or Sutlaj, which appear in our maps as “Ryewal N.,” of 
which there are three, not two only, as. mentioned in the Calcutta 
Review paper on the “ Lost River,” and the map appended thereto ; 
and also in the map appended to Mr. R. D. Oldham’s article on the 
same subject in the Society’s “ Journal,” Part II of 1886. The middle 
one of these three channels appears in our maps as the u JDtdwali 
Nyewal ” because it passes by “ Dubwali” of the same maps, probably. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Sutlaj, in ancient times, and 
at different periods, flowed in these three ancient channels. The whole 
country west of Ruh-par, near which the waters of the Sutlaj issue 
from the hills, where changes are less likely to occur than in sandy, 
level plains, as far nearly as Liidhianah west, is more or less seamed 
with channels, some larger than others, although they are, from being 
partially utilized as canals, and the effects of rain, and other causes, 
being gradually obliterated, and some are already nearly so. It is 
evident, that the river, hereabouts, in endeavouring to find its way to 
the southwards and south-westwards, has flowed over every part of it 
almost, from Ruh-par to Firuz-pur. 

One of these old main channels, that of the western Na’e Wall, 43 8 
can be distinctly traced a mile or thereabouts east of Oham-kaur, which 
is a little over eight miles soutli-wesb from Ruh-par, and six miles east 
of Bahldl-pur. 436 The direction of its course points from near Ruh-par, 
and from thence in a south-westerly direction by Cham-kaur. It then 
passes east of Kakaralah, and from thence by Akharah, three miles 
south-south-east of Jagraon. From that point it can be traced, more or 
less distinct, and in a few places nearly obliterated, in the same south- 
westerly direction, to some three miles south of Maharaj, 437 and from 

435 The meaning of this compound word is not very clear, Wdl or JFdl-ah , or 
Wd-li means * a stream,’ * rivet * ‘running water/ also ‘the false appearance of 
water in a sandy waterless desert tract — mirage,’ The meaning ascribed to nd’e is 

y‘ a tube/ ‘ passage/ ‘canal/ ‘ channel/ ‘water-course/ but from what is mentioned at 
page 447, it seems to be used in the same sense as nahr, which means, ‘ a rivulet/ 
‘ a river ’ ‘ running water.’ 

Mackeson, in his “Journal of Captain C. M. Wade’s voyage from Lodiana to 
Mibliankot by the river Satlaj in 1832-33,” states, that, “ at Jane-gill, 12 miles below 
Hari-ke, the united streams of the Beds and Satlaj, are called Ghara, but known to 
the natives by the name of iYcu.” 

436 « Bliilolpoor” of the maps. 

43r “ Mehraj ” and “ Mehrajpur ” of different Survey maps, and about sixteen 
miles to the north-eastwards of Bhatindah, 
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thence about four miles north-west ot Bhatindah 433 and on towards 
Mal-ot, three miles east of which the channel becomes very distinct 
again. From Mal-ot, which is a short distance to the north of its 
right bank, it continues to run to Uboh-har, which is close to its south 
or left bank. At present, higher up, a canal is to be brought into 
this channel from the Sahrind canal system, if it is not actually run- 
ning at this time. 

The direction of the central of the three old channels, called 
a ISTyewal 1ST.” and “ Dubwali hT.” in the maps, takes a course somewhat 
more to the south-south- west than that just noticed ; but, although its 
channel is not quite so distinct upwards, it also comes from the direction 
of R ah -par and Gham-kaur, at which former point, or near, it, it 
branched off, and can be traced into Budlihr, 4 * 39 just thirty miles to the 
north-eastwards of Bhatindah, nearly thirty-two miles above Dab-Wall, 
and some thirty-eight miles in the direction of south-south-west from 
Akharah. It passes close to Dab-Wali on the north, and Fath-pur on 
the south, and subsequently bends towards the west, and unites with 
the channel passing Mal-ot and TJboh-har. r 

The third or easternmost of these old channels evidently came 
from the same direction as the other two, as the slope of the conn try 
which declines from north-east to south-west, and the direction of toe 
channel show. 440 At present it is not very distinct, for the reason pre- 

4tS3 Bhatindah, which is a very ancient place, I believe to be the identical place 
referred to, the idol temple of which " split asunder on the night that Sultan 
Mahmud -i- Sabuk-Tigm was bom,” and not Bhand on the west bank of the Ab-I- 
Sind or Indus above Atak, miscalled “ Ohind." It will be remembered that the 
Hakra is also called the Wahind and Wahindah, and the temple is called u the 
But-Khanah of Wahind." See Tabakdt-i- Ndsiri, p. 76, and note 2. 

The Tankh-i-Yamim, in the account of Sultan Mahmud's victory over “ Brah- 
man-Pkl, son of Anand Pal," states, that they met on the banks of the “ Wahind 
river" ; and, in another place, it is related in the account of the capture of Kal- 
Gliand's stronghold, which seems to refer to one of the old ruined fortresses on the 
banks of the Hakra or Wahindah, between Bhafcmr and Wal-har, that u a foaming 
river flowed on the other side of the fortress,” and that the infidels, in attempting 
to cross it," were drowned in great numbers. See page 415. 

439 “ Budhaur " of the maps, to the north-eastwards of Bhatindah, not the place 
about eighteen miles east of Bhatindah. 

449 In his c< Ancient Geography of India " (p. 141), Cunningham, referring to 
the “ district of Satadru" — the “ She-to-tu-lo or Satadru, described by the Chinese 
pilgrim as having a large river on its western boundary ” — says : “ the position of 
Satadru will correspond almost exactly with the large city of Sarhind or frontier 
of Hind’." 

“ Sarhind," however, is not the correct name of this place, neither is “ Sirhind.” 
It is Sahrind and that does not mean “frontier of Hind." 
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viously mentioned, until within about seven or eight miles north-west 
of the fort of Bhiki, where it runs nearly parallel to the central or Dab- 
Wall channel with an interval of from eight to ten miles between them, 
to within nine miles north-east of Bhatnir. Here it becomes less dis- 
tinct, but it united with the Ghag-ghar near the fortress of Bhatnir on 
the north side, and subsequently with the Hakra or Wakindah twenty- 
one miles farther to the south-west. Into this channel, likewise, a 
canal has been brought from near Hull-par : in fact, these canals, it may 
be said, or their proposed extensions, will run all the way, or nearly so, 
in these ancient channels of the Sutlaj. 4,4,1 

The channel of the Hakra or Wahindak, after this junction, is clear 
and distinct, and has been already described ; but, the channel of the 
united Uboh-har and Dab- Wall branches, which unite near Karar- 
Walah, about twenty-nine miles below Uboh-har in the direction of 
south-west, and nearly eleven miles north-west of Hanes Garb, is, in 
some places, not quite so distinctly apparent, but can still be traced to 

Then, because this “ large river ” does not appear at present, although the 
position corresponded “ almost exactly” with his “ Sarhind,” Hansi is thought of, 
by applying “ a correction” of only 110 miles; but this, too, not being quite 
satisfactory, he adds : “as it was bounded on the west by a great river which:.' 
cannot be the Satlej or Satadrn, it is quite impossible that Hun si can be the place 
intended, as it is upwards of 130 miles distant from the 'nearest river. 

There is nothing in what the Chinese pilgrim says to prevent Sahrind being 
the place referred to, because, when the Sutlaj or Satadru flowed in the oldest 
channel that we know of, which 1 have here pointed out, it flowed not more than 
seventeen or eighteen miles west of Sahrind ; and the Sutlaj or Satadrn is said 
to have formed the boundary between the territory of the Pan j -ah and Hindustan. 

Hansi now is certainly distant from any great river, but at the period of the 
Chinese pilgrim, and long after his time, the Ohitang, which, with the Sarsuti or 
Saraswati, formed the Hakra or Wahindah, was a great river, and flowed within a 
few miles of Hansi ; and the Ghag-ghar, also a great river in those days, and the 
Sarsuti or Saraswati by no means a small river, both fioiced within twenty-three miles 
of Hansi. 

In one of his Archaeological Reports, Cunningham says, that, “ Satadru or 
Sirhind in the plains formed part of the states of the Rajput Kings of Kangra,” 
which Mr. Barnes, the Settlement Officer of that district, discredits. 

The Editor of Elliots’ Indian Historians (Yob IY. p, 519) tells us, that, 

“ Tabarhinda is an old name for Sirhind,” in which I beg most distinctly to differ 
from him. 

441 The ancient channel of nearly all these tributaries of the Hakra, mentioned 
herein, have been, or are being, utilized as canals, sometimes without its being 
generally known what rivers once flowed in them. Yery shortly, therefore, all the 
ancient traces of them will be obliterated or altogether lost. See note 496 r page 442 
where some of the causes of the decrease in the volume of the Ghag-ghar ar© 
mentioned. ' . 
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•wifcliin twenty-four miles of Walk-bar on the Hakra, and beyond, in the 
Bahawal-pur territory. The direction of its course shows that it united 
with the latter, or main river, a little to the north of Marut, lower down 
stream, near which, at the time the Survey quoted from -was made, it 
could be distinctly traced, as mentioned at page 423. North and west 
of Marut the channel of the Hakra is very broad and distinct. 

The facts I have here related, and the extracts I have given, show 
clearly, that in each of these three Na’e Wall channels the Sutlaj once 
flowed; and, that it has, in the course of ages, deserted one channel 
after another as it got silted up, covering the country between with 
a sandy deposit, 44 ?' in inclining from east to west, a distance altogether 
of some eighty-five miles now intervening between its easternmost chan- 
nel, and that in which it, along with the Biah, under the new names of 
Harbin, Mix, and Grharah, now flows. The three channels above described, 
are, unquestionably, older than that of the great Dan dab or Danda, 448 
and the easternmost of the three is the oldest. 

If we merely take into consideration the heights of the different 
places above the sea level from Rub-par to Firuz-piir from east to 
west, we shall find the reason why the Sutlaj took a course nearly due 
west from Ruh-par by Liidlilanali, and Dharm-Kot, and to the north 
of Firuz-piii*, where it united with the Riah in the last century. 
While Ruh-par is 900 feet above the sea, Ludhuinah is 806, “ Dal- 
lowala,” west of Dharm-Kot, 727, and north of Firuz-pur 650. On the 
other hand, if we take the levels from along the parallel of 75° E. Longi- 
tude, which cuts across the ancient channels in which the Sutlaj for- 
merly flowed, we shall And, that, as we go south, the country gradually 
rises from 700 feet at Mogah ( I here give the map names for facility of 
reference, but they are all written in the same peculiarly incorrect way) 
to 759 at Daraoli of one map, and Duroulee of another, a rise of 42 
feet. After this again the country gradually declines, and at Alkwala of 
one map and Ulkawala of another, it is 737 above the sea, at Ahmad- 
wala 729, at Thuna, seven miles to the south-west of Bhatindah, 703, at 

442 The Sutlaj held, and the Gh&rah, or Kill, or Hariarf, through it, still holds, 
a great deal of sand in suspension, much more than the other rivers of these parts. 
Bee note 423, pages 403-406, and first paragraph of note 446, page 4X5. 

443 I do not know what the correct origin of this name may be, unless it is 

derived from the word 3J3, w hich means e a pool ’ and the like ; and it is from this, 

probably, that the word, written. &3T&5 and fod&i, used in the Panj-ab territory 
and in Sind, comes, by which names the long, and narrow pools of water left in the 
channels of old rivers after inundations, are known; hut the people on the hanks' 
of the old channel of the Sutlaj, in the Firuz-pur district, apply this name to any 
high bank of a river. 
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Sarawa of one map, and Sarwa of another, immediately sou Hi of the 
so-called “ Dnhvali IS jew al,” 722, at Peeplee of one map, and Pipli of 
another 717, but another Table gives it at 692), and at Gorkhawali 679. 
From this point going farther south the country begins gradually to rise 
again, and at Choor Tibi, on the south bank of the Chuwa river, called 
the “War N.” in the maps (Seepage 442), it is 721 feet, hut again sinks 
towards the channel of the Ghag-ghar to 704 feet a little south of Fimiz- 
abad ; while at Sirsa, nine miles and a quarter farther towards the 
north-west, it is 762 feet. 

Continuing southwards on the same parallel, at Gidaranwala the 
height is 679 feet, and after that the elevation increases, until at 
Moria, nearly as far south as the parallel of Bikanir, the height above 
the sea is 1,080 feet ; while on the same parallel westwards it declines 
from 1,080 feet to the depression in which the Hakra channel lies, and 
then rises again to 231 at Kan cl Kot, a little west of the Indus. 

blow let us examine the heights along the left bank of the united 
Sutlaj and Biah — the present Hariari, ball, or Gharah. At Firuz-pur, 
as before stated, the elevation is 650 feet ; and at Fazil ka it lessens to 
585, at Pir-i-Klialis (Amir Timur’s Khali g Kotlah) it is 548, while at 
Thuna, seventy-three miles farther east , the height, as stated above, is 
703, or a difference of more than two feet to the mile from east to west. 
At Got-i-Ka’im Khan, the Ra’is, it is 434 feet, at Bahawal-pur 375 ; 
and from thence to the hanks of the Panch bTad, near the junction with 
the Indns, the height is 337 feet above the sea. 

Such being the facts, as each of the successive channels of the 
Sutlaj became silted up, it could do no other than betake itself to 
lower ground, and being unable to incline east, it took to the west ; 
and in the course of ages, has now, by its last change towards the 
close of the last century, when it deserted the Dandah channel, its 
last independent one, reached the lowest level of the country ; f or 
west of the present channel of the Hariari, bTili, or Gharah, the 
ground begins to rise again, and the right high bank of the Biah to 
intervene ; hence that river, when it deserted its old channel, could not) 

4»4ti The only points where the Hariari, Mill, or Gharah is now at all likely to 
incline farther westwards, are north-west of Kasim, ka, which is 492 feet above the 
sea, where it might enter the most depressed of the old channels of the Biah or its 
minor branches in case of any extraordinary flood ; or lower down, ten miles north- 
east of Mails! in the Multan district ,* or twelve miles and a half north-north-west 
of the Got of Ka’im Khan, the Ra’is, in the Ghugherah or Montgomery district, the 
country opposite lying somewhat lower at these points than others : indeed, within 
the last ten years, it has set against the southern part of the last named district 
north-west of Kasim ka. 
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flow west for the same reason, and, consequently, it turned east, and so 
met the Sutlaj, and formed the new river, 4415 

The same causes that led the Sutlaj at Ruh-par to alter its 
course by degrees from south-south-west and south-west, to due west, 
in all likelihood, affected the Ghag-ghar, Sursuti, and Chitang more or 
less; and, at last, when the Sutlaj left the westernmost or Uhoh-har 
branch of the so-called “ Nyewal ITT channels (which it certainly had 
not clone up to the time of I bn Batutah’s journey to Dihli, and which 
was still flowing when Amir Timur, the Gurgan, marched from Pir-i- 
Ilhalis to Bhatnir), and took to that called the Randall in the present day, 
the waters of the Hakra, lower down, beyond the junction of the 
united Ghag-ghar and Sursnti, also failed. By degrees, the Chitang 
likewise, lessened by the canal of Sultan Firuz Shah, — and other minor 
cuttings probably, or from the same causes that led the Sutlaj to 
abandon its older channels — failed, except in time of floods, in reaching 
much beyond Bhadara, and consequently, that feeder of the Hakra could 
barely reach Bhatnir. Likewise, the waters of the united Ghag-ghar 
and Sursuti alone, "were not sufficient in volume (after the Sutlaj deserted 
it), to feed the Hakra, and it ceased to be a perennial river; but, up 
to the last century, it contained some water, and up to the present 
time (before the channel was utilized as a canal), in the rainy season, 
water still flowed in its channel as far down as Mar lit and Moj Garb 
and beyond. Indeed, in some years during the present century, after 
copious rainy seasons, its waters have reached Lar or Lower Sind, and 
almost to the ocean. 

On the other hand, as long as the Sutlaj continued to flow in an 
independent channel, its volume was sufficient to reach the channel of 
the Hakra, between IPiair Garb and Sahib Garb, to which latter place 
its last independent channel can be traced, but, below that it gets 
mixed up with the old channels of the Hakra. It can he traced up- 
wards from thence ; and the farther one goes up the more distinct it 
becomes. 4416 As long as this junction continued, the Hakra was of 

445 According to the Geologist, Lyall, all rivers on being silted np betake 
themselves to the nest lower level ; and here, between Pir-i-KMlis and Ajuddhan 
the ground is lower than that of the last independent channel of the Sutlaj — 
the “ great gandah,” This will be found to be the case with respect to all the old 
channels I have described, the easternmost, which is the oldest, being the highest 
of all. 

446 “ It has been observed of all large rivers, and been particularly mentioned 
by the same Geologist, that the silt with which their waters are charged is de- 
posited during the season of overflow most abundantly near the edge of the stream, 
and in pi'oportionallv smaller quantity at a greater distance from it. It thus forms 
a natural glacis, the crest of which is on the river, and the slope falls away gradu- 
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sufficient volume, with, its oilier tributaries, to reach Lar or Lower 
Sind, under the names of Sankra or Sankrah and Sincl-Sagar, as well 
as Hakra or Wahindah. 

The channel of what is now called the ISTarah (nil “ Karra ”), 
which is said to be only well defined, or rather, 4 4 to commence” near 
Fakir- abad, is merely the remains of the westernmost and lesser of the 
two branches, the Ra’iii or Ra’nn branch — the u Ra’mi Nalah” of the 
present day — into which the Hakra separated between Kandluirah 
or Kandharo and Wanjh-rut after it had united with its then 
tributaries at Dosh-i-Ab, and formed the “ Mihran of Sind ” or 44 Great 
Mih ran.” This branch w T as diverted from- A r or by the excavation of the 
commencement of a new channel, and the raising of a dyke at the same 
time, some twenty-six miles above that place on the east ; for after this 
branch had been diverted, andhad cut its way to the westward of the lime- 
stone range of hills where Bakhar and Rurhi afterwards rose , 4 * 8 and sub- 
sequently, through the Sindhu, or A'b-i-Sind deserting the Hakra, and 
other changes noticed in another place, it ceased to flow from the Hakra 
altogether. The waters of the latter, however, including the Siitlaj, 
lower down, near Kandharah or Kandharo and Wanjh-nit, again sepa- 
rated into two branches, one, the western and minor branch, finding its 

ally towards the boundary of the valley. That the Indus is not an exception to this 
rule will be seen on reference to the Cross Section (No. 1) across the valley at 
Sukkur, and the Profile (No. 2) showing the relative heights of ‘the Bliawnlpoor 
road and of a line nearly parallel to it, ten miles inland. A .continuation of this 
process would gradually raise the level of the river-bed, until, during some extra- 
ordinary flood, it should burst its natural embankment and take to one of the lower 
tracts, to be, in its turn, raised and deserted. In the meantime the cross section of 
the valley would present the general features of a raised central channel with a 
depression on each side. 

“ On the east bank of the Sutlaj, from Rooper [Rah -par] to near RHawiilpoor, 
a depression of this nature is met with, and is believed to extend in a course parallel 
to that of the Garra [Gharah] and Indus to Subzulcote [Sabzal Kot], from the 
vicinity of which it has been traced to tho head of the Eastern Narra, about eleveir 
miles east of Roree [Rurhi]. It receives water from the river by direct overflow 
and innumerable canals, and its drainage, though variously interrupted, is the source 
of the Narra supply,” a Report on the upper portion of the Eastern Narra : ” 
Bombay Government Records, 1857. 

This last part is not quite exact. Near Sayyidah, the Narah unites with the 
main channel of the Hakra, called Hakro by the people of Sind, and their waters 
still unite in time of floods. 

447 After the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind deserted the Hakpa for good, the name 
“ Mihran of Sind” or “Great Mihran,” applied to the whole of the rivers after 
their junction at Dosh-i-Ab, fell into disuse, and the names Hakra, Wahindah, and 
Sankrah were again generally applied. ■ 

At this period, no river separated Bakhar from Rurhi, as in after times, as 
will be explained farther on ; and those places then did not exist* 
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way into the diverted channel of the Ra’in or Ra’mi^ — the Ra’ini 
Nalah of the present day — which, near Sayyidah, some eighty-five 
miles lower down stream, united with the main branch again, as the 
Ra’in branch had previously done. These channels still exist, and 
water still finds its way into them, but, the so-called Narah “ river,” on 
the other hand, merely arises from the overflow from the Sindhu, or 
Ab-i-Sind, which, considerably higher up, near Ghaus-pur, during the 
time of the inundations, finds its way by the ancient channel of the 
united Ab-i-Sind or Sindhu, and the Sind Rud, or Riid-i-Sind wo Hind 
of the Musalman travellers, also known as the Ranch Nad or Panj Ab, 
and now consisting of a great depression only, into the ancient channel 
of the diverted Ra’in branch of the Hakra, which, before if was diverted, 
had flowed past Aror on the east. 

Except in the season of inundation, this main branch is a mere 
series of lakes or dhands , most of which, however, are of considerable 
size, and some as much as three miles and more in length, and half 
that extent in breadth. 

It must also be remembered, that w r e continually read of the “ rainy 
season ” in the Multan province, np to, 450 and in the time of Amir 
Timur’s invasion of Hindustan ; hut there is no rainy season now as in 
the parts farther east, and has not been for a long period of" years, the 
influence of the monsoon not being felt so far westwards in the present 
day. These climatic changes must also have had effect on some of the 
rivers of this part. Between the time of Amir Timur’s invasion in 801 
H, (1398 A. I).), and the reign of Akbar Baclghah, a period of some two 
hundred years, great changes must have taken place in the courses of 
many of the rivers, to judge from the notice of them in the A’in-i- 
Akbari, finished in 1004 H. (1595-96 A. D.), and from the accounts of 
the English merchants, already narrated, who visited these western 
parts of the Mughal Empire in the following reign ; and such being the 
ease, other changes must have taken place during these intervals of 
time. 

Thus it will be seen that in the course of ages, the Sutlaj, and all 
the other rivers west of it, including the Sindhu or Ab-i-Smd, some to 
a greater extent than others, have gradually deserted their old channels, 
as a glance at the map No. 1, will show, and moved westwards from 

449 This is evidently the river referred to by Al-Mas’udi at page 207; for the 
letters J , A, and are somewhat similar in Mss., and if the point of the latter letter 
should be left out, as is constantly, and I may say, commonly done by scribes, the 
latter is likely to be mistaken for ) and A See also note 114 to the page above* 
mentioned. 

4&Q See page 282. 
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the causes mentioned in the preceding’ note, 446, with the sole exception 
of the Blah, which, on account of the high plateau forming its extreme 
right or west hank, had to betake itself in the contrary direction, when 
it united with the Sntlaj and formed the Iiariari, N 1 T 1 or Glia rah ; and 
that the alterations in the course of the Sufclaj — “the Sat ad m of the 
Hundred Bellies or Channels ” — hare been far greater than in those of 
all the others. There has been, likewise, during the same period of 
time, great changes in the courses of the Ghag-ghar and the Sursuti 
and their tributaries, as will be shown in the notice of them farther oil 

The Hakra', Wahindah, on Sind-Sagar, and the Chi tang. 

The Survey record says, with reference to this river, that “ One 
of the principal tributaries of the Hakra, and the easternmost, 
is the Ohitang, 4 * 51 which is (now) dependent on rain, that is to say, 

451 Both Cunningham and tho “Calcutta Review” writer make this namo 
“ Chitrang,” whereas there is no c r * nor long * a ? in the word, which is written 
Ohitr-angis the name by which the hard, smooth portions of the soil of a part of 
the present desert tract is known, which extends for many miles together, as will be 
noticed in its proper place. 

It was within two miles of tho present south bank of the Ch i tang, between 
Tham-sar and Karnal, thirteen miles south of the former and ten north of tho 
latter, that the two battles took place between Sultan Ma*izz-ud*Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, the Shausabam Tajzik Sultan of Ghaznin and Ra’e Pithora, in the last 
of which the latter was overthrown, and killed in the act of dying. These battles were 
fought near A’zim-abad-i-Talawari or Taiwan — ‘ 1 ' and ‘ r ’ being interchangeable 
— otherwise Tara’in Gorh, the “ Turaoree ” of the maps, nearer which, in ancient 
times, the Sursuti or Saraswati may have flowed, for its course has changed consi- 
derably in the lapse of ages. See also TahaMt-i-Ndsiri, page 60S and note 8. 
Dow calls it “ Sirauri on the banks of the Sirsutty ” while Briggs, by way of improv- 
ing it, turns it into “ Ndrdin on the banks of the Soorsutty” by turning * t ’ into ‘ n * 
— j for 3. Mr. J. Dowson, Elliot’s editor (“ Indian Historians,” vol. II, p. 295) also 
makes it Nardin after the same fashion, as though such a word was contained in 
tho text of tho TabakdUi-Ndsiri, which it is not, and in a foot note adds, that, 
“ according to Gen. Cunningham, the battle-field of Nardin is on the banks of the 
JEtakshl river ; ” but, as there was no battle of “ Naram,” compilers of Indian his- 
tory, according to the inaccurate manner so captivating to the English reader of 
“ popular works,” and the pernicious system of copying from each other, instead of 
seeing for themselves (if capable of so doing), stick to “ Narain.” This seems, indeed, 
to be a favourite name, for Sultan Mahmud, the Turk Sultan of Ghaznin (p.449 of the 
same vol.) is brought to another “Narain,” but this one is supposed to be “ Anhal- 
wara, the capital of Gujarat.” 

Wilford, who notices this river Ohitang, also makes the mistake of confounding 
its name with that of the Ohitr-ang Zamin. He says (As. Res. vol. 9, p. 214), that 
“The river Stranga is now called the Chitrangh and Caggar [the Ghag-ghar he 
means],” but the Ghag-ghar was merely a tributary of tho Hakra or Wahindah, 
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its waters arise from the torrents flowing from the Siwalik range of hills 
north of Sadhurah. It runs, with many turns and bends, in a general 
direction of south-west, like all the rivers west of it, as far as the 
Sindhii. Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. It passes within half a huroh of Ladwa 
on the west, and about nine huroh west of Karnal towards Jindh, a 
little more than five huroh north-east of which, at Dahtrat, the waters 
of Sultan Firiiz Shah's canal from the direction of Safi dun, farther east, 
unites with it. Here it winds considerably, passes close to Jindh ou 
the west side, then on to Ramra, which it passes on the south and west, 

and is totally distinct from tlie Ohitang. He also says that the Chitrangh passes to 
the westwards of Thauu-sar [Thani-sar is meant], and, that although its waters are 
absorbed by the sands j yet the vestiges of its ancient bed may be traced as far as 
Baear [Bakhar] on the Indus,” From this it will be seen that he mistakes the 
Ghag-ghar for the Habra, of which it was merely a tributary. 

It must also be remembered, that what has appeared in our maps as ‘ 4 the old 
Chau tang nala,” as the Ohitang has been incorrectly styled, has been now utilized 
and called the “ West Jamna Canal.” 

Ibn A sir, the Shami. who relates some wonderful Indian history, says, that 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i-Sam, whom he, too, will style “ Shihab-ud-Din 
(his previous title before lie came to the throne of Ghazni), having entered Hind and 
passed Multan, he proceeded to If choh h. “ At this time,” he says, “ the greatest of 
the Hakims (rulers) of Hind was a woman, whose sway extended over all the Rajahs, 
on account of the importance of her family, to which the greatest of the rulers of 
that country had belonged. 

«* The Sultan’s army consisted of Gh&ris, Khalj Turks, and Khur&sams, but he 
was overthrown ; and being severely wounded by a champion of Hind with his mace, 
fell senseless to the ground, and, in the flight which ensued was passed by un- 
recognized. In the middle of the night his ghuldms returned to the field of battle 
to search for him, and, having found him, took it by turns to carry him on their 
shoulders ; and after having gone all niglit in this manner, on foot, by morning they 
reached the city of U cheh h.” 

Then he says, that “ on his safety being known, his dispersed troops rallied 
round him again, and his brother sent a fresh army to his assistance,” not knowing, 
apparently, or at least, not noticing, what events transpired in the meantime, a 
period of nearly a year and a half ; and, that Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, turning 
his face towards Hind on this occasion with a fresh army, the people of Hind 
mustered a far greater force than before, so much so, that there was no sahrd 
(plain or open space) which could contain them. Shihab-ud-Din, filled with fear in 
consequence, had recourse to stratagem and deceit. He sent an agent to the 
Malikah (female sovereign) of Hind with promises of marriage ; but, as she was 
aware of the deception lie had previously practised on the wife of the Rajali of 
ITchchh. [See Tahakdt-i-NdsiH, note, page 450], she would not give ear to his 
offers in the least, and her reply was 4 Fight, or return to Ghazni, and let that suffice/ 
Ho then triod another ruse, which was, that he might havo time to send a messenger 
to his elder brother [his suzerain]. Knowing the position which Shihab-ud-Dm 
held with respect to his elder brother, and the situation in which ho now was, and 
conceiving that he did not desire to fight, she consented, and gave the requisite time 
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From thence it runs to Narnol or Narnor, which it passes near to on 
the east side, and runs to Hansi, which having passed on the east and 
south, it turns to the westward, and runs in a direction a little to the 
north of west, winding considerably, to the Firuzah Hi gar, founded by 
the Sultan abovenamed. Passing close under its walls on the south 
side, it continues to run in the same direction to a point two kuroh and 
a half from that Hisar, to a place called Matarsaum, where another 
channel branches off to Bhadara. From thence it runs to Qhhmi, about 
nine bur oh still farther west, where it turns south-westwards, winding 
considerably, to Bhadara, rather more than a kuroh south-south-west of 
which the old channel from Matarsaum again unites with it. Half way 
between, another old channel runs westwards, and again unites with it 
about two kuroh and a half farther down stream. 

to enable him to receive a reply from bis brother, the Sultan of Ghur ; and each of 
the hostile forces betook themselves to their respective positions. 

Between the two hosts was a river, “ the passage of which was everywhere 
impossible, save by means of a bridge or by boats J> ; and yet the historian says, 
that “ wherever a passage was possible the place was carefully guarded by the 
Hindu forces. At this juncture one of the people of Hind came to Shihab-nd-Dm, 
and told him that he knew of a place where the river was fordable, and would con- 
duct him across in such wise that the Hindus would be entirely unaware of it until 
he should fall upon them. Shihab-ud-Dm doubted at first whether or not some 
treachery was intended ; but, as some of the people of Ifcho'hh and Multan became 
security for the man, Shihab-ud-Dm despatched Amir Husain, son of ICharnul, 
Ghiirx [the same who was previously governor of Sfal Kot and afterwards Malik of 
Hirat. See TdbaMt-i-NdsiH, pages 453 and 475], at the head of a strong body 
of troops along with the man, to cross at the place he should point out, and then 
fall upon the encampment of the Malikah. It so happened that the man guided 
Amir Husain across the river in such a manner that he came upon the Hindus 
entirely unawares, until he had surrounded them. On this, Shihab-ud-Din, having 
obtained intimation of the success of the movement, mounted and crossed over 
likewise, which he was now easily enabled to do, the Hindus having abandoned the 
ferries [which he said before did not exist] and decamped. Shihab-ud-Din reached 
the camp of the Hindus, and made such slaughter among them that but few 
escaped, and the Malikah likewise perished. Such a vast amount of booty fell into 
the hands of the people of Islam as could not be computed ; and Shihab-ud-Din ac- 
quired sway over the whole of the country of Hind, and all the contumacious Rajahs 
became submissive, and agreed to pay tribute and taxes. Shihab-ud-Din* s slave, 
Kutb-ud-Din, T-bak, was sent to take possession of Dihli and exercise the rule over 
that territory ; and Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar [see “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 548, 
and Appendix 0. xiii], with a large force of Khalj [Turks], was sent to the 
farthest part of Hind, in snch wise that they penetrated into the borders of the 
territory of Chin [China], and captured some places which no Masalmans had 
hitherto reached.” Here we have the events of some twenty-nine years in as many 
lines, and not a word about Rah Pithora. Such is the account contained in Ibn 
Asir, the Shami historian ; bat this Malikah or female ruler is quite new, and was 
unknown to the native writers. 
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“ Bhadara is an ancient place, and still a large kasbah , under the 
sway of the Rajah of Bikanir. The river passes close under its walls 
on the north and east; and in rainy seasons, when it overflows its 
banks, which hereabouts varies in breadth from half a huroh to two 
kuroh or more, it causes great damage, so much so, that, inspecting 
it, there are two very old sayings, the first in particular, which is 
Hindi, is : — 

lJj 

4 When the Ohitang begins to leap [come down with violence], it brings 
destruction to Bhada^*a. , 

The other, in Persian, is as follows : — 

* At all times the Chit an g is the cause of Bhadara’s desolation . 5 


a About another kuroh or little more south-west of Bhadara the 
Ohitang again resumes a westerly course, and passes close under Ho-har 
on the south, six kuroh farther west of which it turns to the west- 
north- west, winding considerably in several places. Then passing close! 
by the walls of the large village of Ganclehli [ ] i53 on the ! 

south side, it makes a sharp bend to the north, and flows on to Raot-sarj 
distant about four /mro7i, and situated on its southern or left hank. It! 
then bends to the south-west for about three kuroh , and, after that, 
suddenly turns to the north-west, where another channel, on the south or 
left hand, appears to have separated from it, with an interval of about 
three kuroh and a half between them. This re-unites with the main 
channel a little over seven kuroh farther north-west, and runs towards 
the west once more for nearly six kuroh, when the junction of the 
Hakra or Wahindali with the channel of the Ghag-ghar takes place ; 
and here the bed is of considerable breadth. Many small villages are 
situated near the banks of the Ohitang all the way along, and the 
sites of many more are scattered about every here and there. 

“ Continuing to run in a south-westerly course, and winding con- 
siderably as before, it passes immediately north of Sudar-har or 

Surat Garh, where it runs west again for a little over six kuroh , to Ulwa- 
nah, one kuroh south of which it bends towards the south-west again, 
passes north of Suhari Kot, 453 in ancient times a fortress of great size, 
but now completely gone to ruin, distant seven kuroh and a half from 
S udar- har or Surat Garh, and near the southern bank. From Suhan 
Kofc it runs by Jal~ Mathura, 454 * the name of a great and lofty khdk-rez 


4*63 ‘‘Gandelee” of the maps. 

4*63 Incorrectly called “Sehwan Kot ” in the maps. 

4*64 “ Matoola” of the maps, and, of course, incorrect. 
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or mound, visible from a distance of three or four Jcuroh, distant from 
the first named place a little over seven Jcuroh , and situated on the 
northern bank, 455 From thence running by J oeyr-i-Baluejhan, so called 
from a joeyr or lake dependent on rain in its bed, at the distance of 
another seven JmroJi, the Manggu-Walah joeyr or lake in the river Led, 
also dependent on rain, is reached, and three JcuroJi more to Chiihar- 
har, a large village of Musalmans, with a fort built of uuburnt bricks, 
a lake, and several wells. North-west of it, distant rather less than 
two hmoh , is Dnbh-li, distant six Jcuroh south-south-west from Blmtnir. 
This is a large village, and in the seasons of inundation the Ghag-ghar 
roaches it [at the present time, Dhub-li is two miles and a half from 
the channel of the river]. Ohuhar-har is situated in the Chitr-ang 
Zamin, and being on the border of the Bikanir and Bahawal-pur states, 
it sometimes pays allegiance to the Rajah of the former, and some- 
times to Baliawai Khan. The bed of the Chi tang from thence runs for 

another seven Jcuroh to Walh-har ) m in the Bahawal-pur territory, 
which is a fort constructed of kiln burnt bricks, situated close to its 
northern bank, and a place of some antiquity. Here its bed becomes very 
broad again.” 

Before tracing the channel of the Hakra or Wakindah farther, it 
is necessary to describe one important and peculiar feature of this great 
desert tract, extending from Bhatnir on the north, down into Sind on 
the south, and between Bikanir and Jasal-mir on the east, and the 
valley of the Mihran of Sind on the west. One of the main feeders 
of the Hakra was the Ohitang river, already described ; and the hard 
ground which everywhere crops up in this great desert tract, and rings 
under the hoofs of a horse passing over it, is called Qhitr-ang ( ), 

455 it is -now on its south hank, or sonth side of its channel. 

456 How also known as Sar-dar Garh. The writer on the “ Lost River ” in the 
« Calcutta Review ” refers to this place, apparently, under the name of “ Bullur” 
and says that cc near here is the junction of the eastern and western arms of the Sotra 
or Hakra.” The Na’i Wal is merely the name of one of the ancient channels of the 
Sutlajj, which, like the Ohitang, Ghag-ghar, and others, was a tributary of the 
Hakra. As I understand the words RTa’i Wal, they merely signify the neiv or 
recent channel or stream, referring to the change in the course of the Sutlaj. 

Tod says, that “Seogurh” was the former name of Bullnr, which was "one 
of the most ancient cities of the desert .[!],” and " like Phoolra, is a Johya posses- 
sion.” 

In this name ‘b’and ‘w/ as in others, are interchangeable, and it might ho 
called and written Balh-har, but not “ Bullur.” The usual mode of pronouncing 
the name is as above. When this and other places here mentioned were in the 
height of their prosperity, the country was not “ a desert for a city in a desert 
would not be inhabited. 
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but winch some recent writers confound with the name of the river 
Chi tang between which two words there is no affinity 

whatever. 

Under the head of Jasal-mir, the author of the Survey says : 
This Zamin-i-Chitr-ang is a waterless waste or wilderness wherein the 
mirage prevails, extending from Bhatmr down into Jasal-mir for a 
distance of some two hundred Jcuroh in length, with a breadth of about 
twenty-five kuroh , and which crops up in other directions on both sides 
of which are vast deserts of sand. Here, as before stated, the mirage 
prevails ; and great lakes and trees appear to view, only to vanish when 
one approaches them. By digging in this Chitr-ang, water is obtainable, 
but it lies very deep, and, after all, is brackish. But few wells are 
sunk in these parts on account of the excess of sand, which appears 
like unto a vast sea. Snakes and scorpions abound ; and the only trees 
are the pilu [Salvador Persica], and the sdnji [red jujube or her']. The 
pilu grows to a large size ; and the other, which in Hindustan they 
call butah-i-sanji , attains to about the height of a man.” 

In another place he says : “ The surface of the ground of this tract 
is, for the most part, bare and even [and its surface is clear of any 
growth], and such ground or land they style in this locality ‘ Zamin-i 
Chitr-ang. ’ In former times, according to all the traditions of these 
parts, a great river used to flow out of the Siwalik mountains, and 
running through these parts used to unite with the Sind daryd , 457 and 
which was known as the Chitang, and, lower down, as the Hakra ; and, 
from the time this river became obstructed, this tract of country ceased 
to be cultivated and to be inhabited.” 

Cl This vast tract has been called Ohitr-ang on account of its hard* 
ness, and the flatness of its surface. It is also stated that part of it is 
the old channel of the Grhag-ghar, which runs through Sahrind, and 
which used to unite with the Hakra. In short, at the present time, | 
the first-mentioned river does not flow much beyond Bhatnir, Moj Grarh j 
Marut, Phulra, Ohuhrhu or Chuhr-hu, Sudar-har, etc., are places situ- 
ated in this Oliitr-ang, The inhabitants of this part do not dwell in 
masonry houses, but in huts or shanties ; and their wealth consists of 
a great number of cattle of different kinds.” 

I have said that this Chitr-ang Zamin crops up every here and 
there, but it seems to prevail chiefly where the channels of these dried 
up rivers occur, and in parts over which their waters appear to have 
flowed or to have spread . 463 * For example: “ In going from Bikanir 

457 The Bud-i-Sind wo Hind. See the extracts from the old ’Arab travellers, at 
pages 211 to 218 ■ V 

4fS* Tod notices this Ch itr-ang Zamin, hat, under a wrong name, and under 
the supposition that it was temporary, instead of which it is permanent. He says 
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to Bhatnir by Mokan Garb, ibis Cbitr-aog commences about eleven 
miles 464 ** south of S&dar-har, also styled Surat Garb in the present day, 
and terminates some miles to the north-wards of that mud-built fort. 
The channel of the Hakra intervenes in this space. In proceeding from 
the Got 455 * of Ka’im Khan, Ra’is between Kbair-piir and Mubarak-pdr, 
in the direction of Bikarnr, you first go to Marat. For the first ten 
huroh on this route you proceed through sandy desert, but after that the 
Chitr-ang commences, and extends all the way to Mar ut, crossing by 
the way the old channels of the Sutlaj and Hakra, a short distance 
from the south or left hank of which last named river bed Marat stands, 
and beyond which for some distance farther the Old truing extends. 

“ In going from Bikanir to Ajiiddhan, fifty huroh north is Oh u bar- 
la ar, and from thence thirty-five huroh farther is Admiri, also called 
Ajmiri, after a Musalmaa Jat tribe ; and for forty huroh the route lies 

cc Chittram — considerable tracts of low, bard, flat, formed by the lodgment of 
water after rains.” In a foot-note he says: “ the name is literal ly /The picture*' 
from the circumstance of such spots almost constantly presenting the mirage, here 
termed chitram,'* Yol. II, 329. 

In Hindi, chitd is a picture or painting, from Sanskrit f to paint/ * draw/ 
but the derivation of Chitr-ang might more probably be from the Hindi chef ah — 

* deception/ < miracle/ etc. See also page 361, where it also crops up. 

454 * About six and a half huroh. 

Got, in the language of Sind, Multan, and Jasal-mxr, signifies literally, a 
station or halting place, but is now applied to a village ; and in our maps, such is 
the confusion of tongues because a uniform, and correct system is not adopted, and 
an “official” system devised instead by some one who knew nothing of the matter, 
and was probably ignorant of the vernacular, that this word appears as “ Goat 
Kaimrais ” — “ Goth Kaim Raees” and “ G-ote Kaim-rais” in as many different 
'..maps,' ■ 

In the same manner respecting the rather common name of Ghaus -pur (from 
the ’Arabic word applied to a class of Muhammadan saints), two places of 

which name lie only a few miles from each other south-west of Bahawal-pur. 
Actually, the names are written “ Ghospoor” “ Khospur a Gfaospoor” “ Ghouspoor ” 
and “ Ghuspoor ” in as many different maps ; and yet it is treason almost to venture 
to point such absurd blunders out lest the “ susceptibilities” of those who make them 
“ should be hurfced.” It is just the same with other names ; for example, the new 
station in Southern Afghanistan called by the Pus’hto name of Tal, which is a ver- 
dant tract and well cultivated, and another west of Ivohat of the same name, 
Where water never fails and cultivation is abundant, but the map makers and 
Gazetteer compilers will make it “ Thai,” the Hindi name for a sandy, water-less 
desert, used in the Panj-ab and Sind, and by the Baluchis dwelling on their borders, 
because the compilers in question thought the words were all one; and so Thai — 
a sandy, waterless desert — has become the “official” names of these two green 
and verdant Afghan towns, while the Government is studiously kept in ignorance 
of such blunders. 
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over this Chitr-ang, and the last five huroh is over the sandy desert, the 
old channels of the Hakra and Ha’e Wall or Na’e Wal intervening. 

“ In going from Ho-har, 456 .*■ between Bhatnir and Bhadara, on the 
way to Bikanir, this Chitr-ang Zamin commences near to Ho-har, which 
is situated on the north bank of the Gin tang, and extends a considerable 
distance farther south. In another direction, in going from Jasal-mir 
towards Bikanir, this Chitr-ang extends all the way to Bikam-pur, 
the road leading across the channels of the two old feeders of the 
Hakra, which take their rise near Poh-kurn, east of Jasal-mir, and 
noticed at page 451. 

“ Then again, fifteen huroh west-north-west from Walli-har, on the 
west bank of the Hakra, eastwards [about fifty-eight miles] of Moj Garb, 
is a place called Farid-sar, where, as the last part of the name indi- 
cates, 4157 # is “ a large lake of brackish water ; and on going from thence 
five huroh in the same direction, the Chitr-ang Zamin terminates, and 
the Registdn or sandy desert again commences. Hereabouts the sar-db 
or mirage greatly prevails ; and many are the kdjilalis , that, thinking they 
were going towards ■water, have perished in following after it. This 
Chitr-ang Zamin, as before stated, is bare and even, over which the 
phantasms or shadows of jal-gdhs [grassy plains] hover to deceive. 
Three huroh north-north-east from this place (Farid-sar) is Mubarak- 
pur.” This Chitr-ang also occurs in other places near the last indepen- 
dent channel of the Sutlaj. 

“ By another route by Mahi-Walah Bunga, and Farid-sar above- 
mentioned, and ten huroh north from the last named place, is Taj-i- 
Sarwar, commonly called Taj Sarwar; and on the way to the first 
named place the Chitr-ang Zamin commences near the deserted channel 
of the Sutlaj, and Mubarak-pur lies away distant on the left hand. 

“ In going from Bikanir to Bahawal-pur by Pngal, a mud-built 
fort under the Rajah of Birsil-pilr, towards Moj Garb in the territory 
of Bahawal-pur, the Chitr-ang Zamin commences about half way [near 
the present frontiers of Bikanir and Bahawal-pur], and the sandy 
desert ceases. Between Moj Garb and Bahawal-pur again, the road 
lies over the Chitr-ang, hut, in some places the sandy desert inter- 
venes.” This route, it must he noted, crosses the old channel of the 
Hakra, and the ancient channel of the Sutlaj between Moj Garb and 
Bahawal-pur. 

456 # There is another place of this name, it must be remembered. Fames 
ending in ‘ har 5 I believe to refer to towns or places where there wore ferries or 
crossing places. See note 465 } page 429. 

467# Tod writes this word “ Sirr,” bnt Sar (Sans. 'TO ) is correct. He says : 
c£ Sirrs are temporary salt lakes or marshes formed by the collection of waters from 
the sand hills, and which are easily dammed up to prevent escape.” Vol. IT p. 280. 
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The Chiir-ang again occurs at Dilawar or Dirawar to the south- 
wards of Uchqhh-i-Sharif, near the north or right bank of the present 
channel of the Hakra, and extends .south-eastwards by Ghans Garli 
(now, also called Bukn-piir), in ilie old bed of the Hakra, towards 
Birsil-pur, beyond the frontier of Bahawal-pur, in the JBikanh* state. 
Nearly the whole distance' between ' Dilawar to within a few miles of 
Birsil-pur, a distance altogether of about fifty-six miles, is perfectly 
seamed with channels, plainly indicating that the Hakra at different 
' periods has Sowed over nearly every part of it. It is clear, that at one 
' epoch,- the river took a- more southerly course by Marut, Moj Gayh , 453 
Dirawal, Qhnni-sar or Tibhah Ghani-sar ,^ 9 Ghans Garb, Khan Garb, 
Wanjh-rut (the “ Beejnot ” of the maps), and No- liar or Islam Garb, 
into the territory of Jasal-mir, and confirms the traditions prevalent 
respecting it. It then continued onwards towards Dlmiidhar, and from 
thence towards Amar Kot in Sind. Subsequently, altering its course 
more to the westwards from near Marut, it ran towards Triharah or 
Din Garh, and from thence towards Dirawal and Ivhair Garb, as will 
presently be more fully noticed. 

The Survey from which I have been quoting, does not, I regret 
to say, trace the old bed of the Hakra farther than Walk liar, not 

453 .Boileau, quoted farther on, also notices this Oh itr-ang Zamln in Ida “ .Per- 
sonal Narrative.” but does nob mention it by name. In going from Bahawahpur 
towards Ghans Garh, he says : “ Leave Bahawal-pur and proceed eight Jcos E, S.E. 
over a bad road to the little village of Poharwala. Hard gronnd for the first Jcos 
and half. Two Jcos low sand hills : last fonr over hard ground interspersed with 
light sand drifts and bushes. Then sixteen Jcos S.E. to Mojgnr : tolerably hard 
path : the fort on firm ground, with low, sandy eminences around, but at a con- 
siderable distance ; built of brick with very lofty walls about fifty feet high with 
a seven foot parapet : mosque with a high dome on the east side : the body of the 
place about one hundred and ten yards or half a furlong square with bastions : well 
supplied with water.” 

“ Left Mojgnr, and not going to Poognl as Elphinstone did, march twelve hos 
S« by W. to Troohawalee over a tolerably hard path.” He then went to “ Rukhan- 
poor or Ghausghar, fourteen Jcos, the path over sandy ground, with occasional hard 
plains called d iifaarT He then went on to Birsil-pur in Jasal-mir. 

Elphinstone, who crossed from Bikanir to Bahawal-pur, says: — a From Poogal 
for the fist ten or twelve miles sand, hut after we reached the hard clay. * # # 
Poogal to Bahawalpur flat, hard clay, which sounded under our horses’ feet like 
a board, and occasionally some small hills of sand formed by the sand blowing over 
the clay # the clay is destitute of vegetation.” 

459 This is a very ancient site, and is mentioned in the Ohach Hamah, Jai Senha 
son of Ra’e Dahir, retired to this place, on the advance of the Arab forces against 
Bahman-abad. It lies about twenty-eight miles south-east of Dirawal, and about 
twenty miles west-north-west from Ghaus Garh or Rukn-pur. See note 189, 
page 210, para. 5, 
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Laying been carried farther towards the frontier of Sind, although it 
gives several routes which crosses it by various places still on, or once 
on its banks. 

Continuing to run in much the same direction as before, and 
winding considerably, the bed of the Hakra, at present, passes by 
Plidlra, a kasbah and masonry fort, with lofty walls, and surrounded 
by a ditch. It was formerly of considerable importance , 460 but now 
much decayed, once situated on its bank, but, at this day, about a 
mile and a quarter distant from it on the south. In the bed, about 
three miles to the north-wards of Plnilra, are the ruins of an old place 
called Teliri. After making a short bend to the north-west, from the 
tomb of Imam Shah, now in its present bed, it again bends towards the 
south-west, and runs towards Marut, distant from the south bank a 
mile and a half. Here the bed is from four to five miles in breadth. 
Marut, it w T ill be remembered, is mentioned by Mangutah, the Mughal 
leader, in the account of the investment of Ifchchh; and up to this 
day, after heavy rains, water still runs in the Hakra bed to within three 
or four miles of Mariit, which, at the time the Survey was made from 
which I have given these extracts, was a small town with a fort con- 
structed of burnt bricks, standing on a khdk-vez or artificial mound about 
feet in height. The drifting sands since that time have encroached so 
much towards the west as to reach near to the top of the walls; and 
the town, which then carried on a considerable trade in grain, has now 
gone to decay, and there is no cultivation . 461 A number of routes 
branch off from this place in every direction, and also the most ancient 
channel that we know of, more towards the south. 

After passing Marut — a little east of which, one of the ancient 
channels of the Sutlaj can be distinctly traced, 4 ^ and which river bed, 
appearing in our maps as the “ Hyewal,” and “ Western Naiw&l,” 

4»60 Masson, who passed it in 1826, says, that, “ Pularah/’ as he calls it, c< hag 
an antique and picturesque appearance, particularly from the northern aide, where 
the walls are washed by a large expanse of water in which is an island studded with 
trees.” This expanse of water was, of course, in the channel of the Habra. 

4GL That is to say, forty years since, about the time of the annexation of the 
Panj-ab. 

462 At least it could be distinctly traced in 1849-50, at which time, in going 
from Marut to Bahawal-pur, you reached it about seven miles from the first named 
place, and there the channel was more than a mile and & half broad. It was sub- 
sequent to this being the point of junction, that the Sutlaj again, moved farther 
westwards, between this old channel and the present Gluimh, which channel is 
referred to at page 400, which passes east of Bag-sar, Mubarak -pur, Khair-pur. 
Bahawal-pur, down as far ns Noh-shahrah, below which it united with the Hakra, 
as already mentioned at the page referred to. 
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: formerly united with the Hakra a few miles lower down — the heel of 
the Hakra- continues to run in ranch the same direction as before for 
just eight miles, when it bends to the south, and afterwards to the west, 
to Mol Garb, or Moj Garb as it is also called, a masonry fort, situated 
close to the southern bank ; and immediately east of it, the bed is some 
four miles in breadth. Continuing in about the same direction as 
before, towards the west-south-west, the channel contracts again, and 
passes the fort of Din Garh or Triharah, situated rather more than a 
mile from the south bank. Here the channel widens again, and near 
the ruins of an old fort called Barah, close to the northern bank, and 
for many miles away to the southward, the action of water is plainly 
visible over the face of the whole country. Soon after passing Din 
Garh the channel becomes still broader, takes a south-westerly course, 
passes the ruins of the Barah fort above referred to, and reaches 
Dir a war or Dilawar, which is close to the southern bank. This place, 
also called Dirawat,^ 63 a vitiated form of the first name, is a fortress of 
great strength from its situation, where the Nawwahs of Bahawal-piir 
used to keep their treasures, as it was considered impregnable, but 
it was captured by Timur Shah, the Sadozt Durrani Bad shah, 
in the last century, as Mirza Shah Husain, the Arghun Mu g hal 
ruler of Sind, had taken it from the Langah Jats of Multan in 1525 
A. D. 

/ Here between Din Garh or Triharah, and Dirawar or Dilawar, a 

J vast change takes place in the Hakra bed. The channel becomes indis- 
tinct, because the whole country round, from actual survey, is filled with 
innumerable long banks and channels, some of the former being from 
two to four miles in length, and one, and sometimes more in breadth. 
They chiefly run parallel to the hitherto distinctly defined channel, 
namely, south-west, down as far as Baghla and Sahib Garb, towards the 
frontier of Upper Sind, a distance of one hundred and eight miles, after 
which, the channel becomes distinct again. Some of these banks 
and channels, but not running in such long, unbroken lengths, run 
to the south in the direction of the ancient channel referred to under, 
and stretch away beyond Tibbah Gham-sar, Ghaus Garh or Bukn-pur, 

463 This place, together with, several others lying along the course of the 
Hakra, which separated the territories of Sind and Multan from Bikanir and Jasal- 
imr, still belonged to the Bhati tribe in the middle of the last century. Tod says, 
t{ Derawal ,J was the capital of the Bhatis — of this part, probably — and taken from 
them by Mubarak Khan, the Jja’ud-putrah. He then adds that it was the chief 
town of Khadal” belonging to the Bhatfs. 

The name is sometimes written Dhhwal, but the above appears to be tbe roost 
correct mode of writing it. 
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Khan Garli, Wanjh-rut, 4 * 64 ' and Ko-har or Islam Garb, 4 * 65 towards the 
boundary of Bikanir as shown in the map, ISTo. 1, a distance of upwards 
of one hundred and ten miles to the southward of Din Garli, where the 
action of water first begins to show itself. 

From thence these channels — for the whole country round is 
seamed with them — run southwards towards Dhiindhar, through the 
western part of the Jasal-mir territory, some miles west of the town 
of that name, and immediately west of Dhundhar, in the direction of 
Amar Kot in Sind, showing, unmistakeably, that at some remote period, 
and as asserted in all the traditions current in these parts, the Hakra or 
Wahindah flowed through the Jasal-mir country (on the west side), 
into Sind. 

The next to the oldest bed of the Sutlaj approaches nearer to the 
bed of the Hakra north of Din Garli than in any other part of its course 
above this point. At Moj Garh or Mol Garh, 4)66 it is twenty-five miles 
distant on the north, while at Din Garh, only thirteen miles farther 

464i Called, formerly, Wanjh-rut; of Multan, it being then included within the 
boundary of the Multan province and territory dependent on it. In 625 H. (1227 
A. D.), the district or territory of Wanjh -rut was the fief of Malik Taj-ud-din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajzlak Khan, a mamWc or slave of Sultan I-yal-timish of Dikii. Its site 
is described farther on. See also Tabalcdt-i-Ndm page 723. 

Shahamat ’ All states, that Mubarak Khan, the D a’ ud-putrah chief, who suc- 
ceeded his brother, Bahawal Khan, in 1163 H. (1750 A. I).), erected a fort on the 
site of a fortification constructed by an infidel named Ranjah which was demolished 
by Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Ghiiri, and which was called Wanjh-rut. No such Sultan as 
? Ala-ud-Dm, Ghiiri, ever passed the Indus, and no history says so : it is an error for 
Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad, sou of Sam, the Ghuri, who invaded Mnltan and Ucheh h 
in 571 H. (1175 A. D.), but, as above shown, Wanjh-rut was the chief place of the 
district fifty-five years after that period. See also note 218 page 264. 

465 No-har or Islam Garh is also an ancient place. It was visited by Lieut. 
A. H. E. Boileau of the Hon’ble Company’s Bengal Engineers in 1835, referred to 
previously. He says : “Halted at Nohur or Islamgurk, an ancient possession of 
the Rhatee family [Bhati tribe ?]. The fort is a very ancient structure built of 
small bricks, the area about 80 yards square, with very lofty ramparts 30 to 50 feet 
high. It is disadvantageous^ situated in a deep basin half a mile or three quarters 
of a mile in diameter, surrounded by sand hills from 50 to 80 feet high.” 

Of course, when it was built, and for centuries after, these sand hills did not 
exist, nor would such a place have been of any use in a howling wilderness. 

466 Moj Garh is the stronghold whither the Da’ud-pfitraks always sent their 
women in times of danger. This place, together with Marut, Triharah, Phulra, and 
Rukn-pur, were taken from the Bikanir Rajah about one hundred and thirty years 
ago by the Da’ud-putrahs, who were new comers in those parts, together with 
Dirawal or Dirawar, Islam Garh, and Dm Garb, from the Rajah of Jasal-mir. 
Shahfimat ? Ali says that Dm Garh was built by the first Bahawal Khan, which I 
think is an error ; for, in some places he contradicts his own statements. 
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south-west, it is but fifteen miles distant ; and the face of the country 
between indicates plainly the action of water towards Dm Crarh and 
beyond. Farther south-west, this old channel of the Sufkj approaches 
still nearer to that of the Hakra, as will presently be shown. 

Near the ruins of the fort of Elmir Garli, thirty-six miles and a half 
below Dilawar or Dirawar, in the midst of the long, narrow banks and 
channels before referred to, the old bed of the Sutlaj, which is distant 
only nine miles farther west, becomes less distinctly defined, and banks 
and channels from it, extending for many miles, become mixed up with 
those of the Hakra, until, near the forts of Baghki and Sahib Garb, 
twenty- four miles lower down than Khan* Garb, their traces merge into 
one, showing very clearly that they once united hereabouts at the Dosh- 
i-Ab, or Waters’ Meet, before noticed. Near Baghla, the channel of the 
Hakra again becomes clearly defined, and that fort, as well as Sahib 
Garb, lies close to its right or -western bank, the channel here being 
nearly two miles in breadth. Six miles lower down, the channel bends 
a little more towards the south, and afterwards resumes its general 
course of south-west ; and under the name of “ Ihiiiiee Nullah ” ^ in 
our various maps, but known to the natives as the Wahind, Wahiu- 
dah, or Hakra, and being from four to five miles from bank to bank, it 
Kan d liar ah (the Kandharo of the Siiidis), Liarah, and Khan Garb, all 
three forts being on its eastern or left bank, into Upper Sind. Here I 
will, for the present, leave it, and turn back towards the old beds of 
other rivers, which in by-gone times were its tributaries, and which, 
even now, during the rainy season, contribute some water to it. 

The Sursuti, the ancient Saraswati. 

Next in rotation to the Chitang on the west is the Sursuti, 4(63 the 
ancient Saraswati, which, like the first named river, rises in the 

467 Styled “ Nullah,” perhaps, because, in some places, the channel or river bed 
is some four or five miles broad ; and never less, I believe, up to this point at least, 
than a mile broad. 

468 The “ Soorsuttee Nud ” of the maps. The tract of country lying on either 
side of the banks of the Surbutf or Saraswati, extending from Tham-sar to Se-wan, 
six miles N. N. W. of Kaithal, and embracing a circuit of about sixty Icuroh , is the 
most sacred part of Hind from the Hindu point of view, and was known as Bramha- 
warta, or the abode of the gods. Herein, likewise, the Pandas and the Kurds met 
in battle, hence it is known as Kur-Khet or Kur-Khet, and Kdr-Chhatr. Abu-1- 
Fazl says that this battle, the subject of the Maha-Bharata, took place just 4831 
years before the last year of Akbar Badshah’s reign, which would be just 67*21 years 
ago, or only 827 years before the world was created according to the chronology of 
our Bible, a mere trifle in Hindu chronology. This sacred part of the Hindus con- 
tains upwards of three hundred and sixty places of worship or devotion, and the 
most sacred of them all are Tham-sar and Peliu’a. 
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Siwalik range, and arises from tbe overflow of waters in the hills 
between Nahiin 469 and Saclhura. Prom ancient times, a peculiarity 
of this river is, that a few miles from its source, it disappears for a 
time from the surface in its sandy bed, and again appears. This it 
does two or three times in the present day, and, during this temporary 
disappearance, is supposed to unite with the Chitang, until after re-ap- 
pearing at last at Barali Kherah, it flows on uninterruptedly. Its 
course, lower clown, has undergone vast changes during the lapse of 
centuries , 470 and in modern times was also known as the Sukhh Suti 
In the last century when the Survey I have been 
quoting was made, it passed half a Jeuroh north and w r est of Mustafa- 
abaci, two huroh east of Babain 471 north of Thani-sar, and south of 
Peliu’a ; 478 for in going from thence to Kaithal by Grumfchaila, you 
crossed the Sursuti from Peliu’a over a masonry bridge. It then 
took a course more directly towards the south-west than it does at 
present ; and its old bed can be distinctly traced from Peliu’a to 
Paris Majra , 473 and within four huroh of Tih wan ah , 474 down to Ban- 

Lassen says, “ Those who dwell in Kurukshetra south [sic] of the Sarasvati 
and north of the Drisliadvati [which, is entirely out of the sacred part], dwell in 
heaven.” The doctors disagree, however, here. Muir, in his “ Sanskrit Texts’ 
(II, 338), says, that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to the Punjab ; on the 
contrary, the Sarasvati is the 'western boundary of the pure land, governed by Brah- 
minical laws.” 

Here he is somewhat mistaken, because the “ Drisliadvati ” flows West of the 
Sarasvati,” and the sacred tract lay between the two rivers. This statement of 
Muir here, even by his own account at page 397, is wrong. There he says : “It 
would appear that the narrow tract called Brahmavertta between the Sarasvati and the 
Drisliadvati ‘ alluded to in the classical passage in Mann II, 17-24, must have been 
for a considerable time the seat of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages.” 

According to the Hindu legends, the Saraswati was the one only river which 
flowed on pure from the mountains to the sea, in which case it could not have 
joined the Qhi tang or the Ghag-ghar, nor have been a tributary to the Habra, which 
it was, or at least, along with the Ohitang formed it. Some, however, consider the 
passage to be entirely allegorical, and that the Saraswati being the goddess of 
sacrifice, with her libations, the saimtdra (the sea) is merely typical of the vesse 
destined to receive the libations. 

According to the same writer (p. 399), (quoting Manu II, 17-24), ct The tract 
fashioned by the gods which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati, is called Brahmavartta.” 

460 The “ Shahr-i-Sirmor ” of history. 

470 See note 451, page 418, respecting A’zim-aba&d-Talawafl. 

471 u Babyn ” of the maps, 

47% “ Pihooa,” and “ Pehowah,” of the maps and Gazetteers* 

47B “ Farms Majra ” and ” Faras ” of different maps. 

474 a Tohanuh ” in the maps. 
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Mrah , 476 a little more ttian eight, huroh south-south-west of Tihwanah. 
It passed Banhurah -a huroh and a half on the east, where the channel 
becomes indistinct, hut north of Qhhmi, on the north bank of the 
present channel of the Qhitang. About twenty-eight miles in the 
same direction from Banhurah, where it becomes indistinct, it can be 
; again plainly traced until its junction with the Qhitang a short distance 
west of Bhadara, where the united streams formed and received the 
name of Hakra. The Ghag-ghar was never called Sursuti, and only 
those unaware of these facts could have imagined that it was so .* 77 
These rivers, the Qhitang and the Sursuti had no connection in former 
times with the Ghag-ghar, until they united with it upwards of twenty 
miles south-west of Bhatnir. 

At the close of the last century, when this Survey was made, when 
the Sursuti became flooded, the cultivators of Kaithal, which belonged 
to the Mandar Af gh ans (a colony of that division of the Kbits'll is 
settled here from the time of the Afghan rulers) , used to cut the hand 
or dyke of the river at Pehu’a, and bring water to their lands round 
about Kaithal. “ A little to the north-west of Harnolah, on the route 
from Kaithal by Agund to Sam an ah,” the Survey says, 4 4 the great 
river Sursuti is crossed, which, on ordinary occasions, contains but 
little water, and shortly afterwards two other branches of it have to 
be passed.” How there is but one channel ; but two large lakes, about 
two miles or more farther west, indicate where these branches formerly 
flowed.''' . y : .‘ '■ :V.v ; i -; ; V‘ ; "■ -'/.-V;-. 

Another old channel of the Sursuti can be traced between that just 
described and the present main channel, which runs within just two 
miles and a quarter of Tihwanah, and is lost again eleven miles and a 
half south of the last named place. It branches off tlmee miles and a 

« Buhoonah 33 of the maps. 

476 Cunningham, in the maps to his “Ancient India, 3 ’ numbers V am! VI, 
indicates correctly the course of the Hakra or Wahindah, but, in the first map 
calls it the <c JSfudras FI,” and in the second, the “ Sotra or Chitrang R, ; ” and he 
does not indicate the Ha 3 i Wall branches — the old Sutlaj beds — merely the 
Qhitang. which he, like some others, incorrectly calls “ Chitrang ” (which refers to 
a part of the great desert already explained), and the Hariari or Gharah under tlio 
usual incorrect name of “ Batlej.” The names “ Sotra, 33 “ Sodrah,” and “ Sothaur,” 
as the name is written in different maps, and by different English writers, is applied 
by them to the Ghag-ghar not to the Qhitang at all. See page 439, and note 489, 
and note 423, page 403, para. 2. 

In a recent <£ Settlement Report of the Hissar District, 33 we are told, that, in 
the days 'of “ Shams Shiraz the G-haggar was called the Saraswati.’ 3 It may have 
been so at “ Shiraz, 33 but it was never so called in Hind, because they are totally 
different rivers. See note 218, page 264. 
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Half east of the present (or late) point of junction with the Grhag-ghar 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 

At the present time, the Sursuti unites with the Ghag-ghar near 
Rasulab, twenty miles north-east of Tihwauab, and fourteen miles and 
a half west-north- west of Kaithal, or eight miles or so west of the 
course it formerly took to unite with the Ghag-ghar. 

Another change in the courses of the rivers of these parts is 
indicated by that of the Markandah, which formerly, after reaching 
Thaska from the direction of Shah-abad, ran west to Kuhrara, and, 
after passing one kuroh south if it, united with the Ghag-ghar. At the 
present time it turns off before reaching Thaska, runs to the south, and 
unites with the Sursuti about two kuroh or three miles and a half east 
of Pehu’a. 

The Ghag-ghafv, the ahcient Drishadwati. 

I now come to the Ghag-ghar, and its tributaries. The course 
of the Ghag-ghar 4177 # river has probaby changed oftener than that of 
any other of these parts ; and its shiftings, no doubt, had a deal to do 
with the drying up of the Hakra. The author of the Survey says, 
“ the Ghag-ghar is now a rain-formed river [that is, dependent on 
rain], and very famous in the parts through which it flows. Its exact 
source has not been determined, but it comes from Kahlur ; and it is 
related, that, having flowed past Bliatmr, in by-gone times, it used 

4 77 # rpy s r | ver j s styled <e Ouggur ” by Dow and Briggs, although there is no 
such letter as c in the Persian, in which Firishtah’s history is written, nor is there 
in Sanskrit or Hindi. Elphinstone, who quotes Briggs, makes the matter still worse 
by writing it, in his “ History of India,” “ Gdgar ; ” and Rennell writes it “ Gagga .” 

The word in the original form isjHJ^P* the second c g 9 being doubled. 

In the “ Memoirs of George Thomas ” it is stated (p. 164) with respect to the 
course of the “ Guggur ” as the author of the “ Memoirs ” styles the Ghag-ghar, 
that, “ during Mr. Thomas’s residence at Batnier , he could perceive little vestige of 
what is called the antient bed of this river, but from the scanty information he 
procured, it appeared to him that the river, tho* it formerly ran along the south side 
of the fort , its channel had been choaked up by vast quantities of earth forced 
down from the mountains, and according to the prevailing opinion of the natives, 
tho’ now lost in the sands, west of the city, it formerly extended as far as the Sutlege 
which it joined in the vicinity of Ferozpore.” 

The author of the “Memoirs” appears to have reversed Thomas’s meaning, 
since in the map to the “ Memoirs,” the Sutlaj is made to run southwards from 
near Firuz-pur into the Hakra, which it once did, but from a point a long way to 
the east of Fhuz-pur. ■■ 

In another place it is stated, that the country of the Bhatts “ extends along 
the banks of the Cuggur from the town of Futtahbad to that of Batnier. The soil 
is uncommonly productive, which arises in a great measure from the immense body 
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to unite with the Sind on the frontiers of Jasal-mir , 473 but. for a Jong 
period it has become obstructed and blocked up.” The writer i ere, 
of course, refers to the Ghag-ghar and Hakri united, and when the 
Ghag-ghar was not entirely dependent on rain . 479 This river anses 
from the overflow of water in the rainy season from the Siwalik 
range near Pin j or, on the north and west of the tract wherein tlio 
Ohitang and Sursuti take their rise. It then ran towards the south, 
passed east of Muni Majra and west of Ram Garb, then turned south- 
west, and reached the kasbah or bazar town of Banhur , 430 below the 
walls of which it flowed. So far, the changes in its course do not seem 
to have been very great ; but, about four or live miles above Banhur, 
another rain-fed river, the Unbhala ( ), now branches off to the 

south-west towards Anbalah, which river will be presently noticed. 

Prom Banhur the Ghag-ghar ran more to the south-south-west, 
and passed about two miles, or a little over, west of Mughal Sara’e ; 
and crossed the present line of railway near a place which still preserves 
its name, namely Ghag-ghar Sara’e , 431 about eight miles and a half to 
the north-westwards of Anbalah. 

Now it passes less than two miles west of that place. 

Prom Ghag-ghar Sara’e it ran away in a direction about south-west 
passing near Chappar and Path-piir on the east, and midway between 
the latter place and Bhunareri, winding considerably in some places ; 
then turning a little more westerly, it ran on towards Samanah, and 
washed some of the buildings of that place on the east side. The Sur- 
vey account says, in proof of this, that, “ in going from Banhur to 
Patialah by way of Ram-pur, Madan-pur, Ujrawar, and Kheri , 432 the 

of water descending from the mountains during the rainy season, thus causing the 
banks of the river to overflow to an extent of several miles,” 

At page 7 of the article on the “ Lost River ” in the “ Calcutta Review,” the 
writer says, that, “ the old river bed now [sic] known as the Gaggar, in which 
flows the stream of that name, according to tradition, was originally the bed of 
the Satlej. 5 ’ The tradition so called must have been misunderstood : the so called 
“Eastern Nyewal” must have been meant ; and the “ old river bed now known as 
the Gaggar ” that is the Ghag-ghar, is as old as the hills. 

479 See page 450. 

479 See note 4(85, page 438. 

490 “ Boonoor ” of the maps. See following note 485,. page 438. 

43 L The merchants, Steel and Crowther, quoted in note 357, page 354, who passed 

the Ghag-ghar two hundred and seventy-five years ago — in 1614-15 A. D. mention 

it as follows : “Mogull Sera or Gaugar, on the route from Shahabad to Sunam ” 

432 This word continually occurs in the names of places in these parts, generally 
in conjunction with another word, sometimes following, sometimes preceding. 
It means a village, from Sanskrit Another form of the word is Khera. In 
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Gliag-ghar had to be crossed in two places by the way. In this neigh- 
bourhood, and farther north, it used, in former times, to cause great 
destruction from overflowing its banks, but now, save and except a 
contemptible channel, nothing else remains, 

“At that period, likewise, the route between Anbalah and Samanah, 
three huroh distant from Kukram, used to become so flooded from the 
overflow of the Ghag-ghar, tbat it became entirely closed.” 

The distance between Knhram. and Samanah is seventeen miles, 
and there were then as now, many villages between, blow, the Ghag- 
ghar flows four or five miles farther eastward, and after passing within, 
four miles or more of Kuhram, flows towards the south-west, and unites 
with a river which appears in our maps as the “ Konsilla N.” or 
“ Putfcealiili river,” but, at the period in question, it was not known. 

In going from Patialah to Knhram by Fath-pur, Sumnir, and 
Bhnnareri, the Ghag-ghar had to be crossed between Fath-pur and 
Bhunareri ; but, now, it flows more than two miles and a half on the 
other or south side of the last-named place. 

Proceeding from Agund to Samanah 4 ^ by way of Ujhh and Sehim 

our maps it is sometimes “ Kheruh, ,, sometimes “Khera,”' and “ Klieree and, in 
some places, all three variations of the word, after this fashion, will be found 
written almost adjoining^eack other* See note 230, page 269, and note 45 5, # page 
424. 

I may mention that Hansi, Samanah, Sunam, Knhram, and Sarasti, or Sirs& 
of the present time, particularly Hansi and its dependencies, were some of the most 
important fiefs of the Dhili kingdom, as may be gathered from the “ Tabakat-i- NasirL’ * 
This fact also shows that they must have been far more flourishing at that period 
than they were in the time of Akbar Badshah. In former times there was no 
scarcity of water, and then these parts were in very prosperous condition, and con- 
tained a far greater number of inhabitants, as the numerous ruined sites confirm. 

Ibn Batutah says Sarasti, when he went thither from Uboh-har, was a large 
city, and abounded with rice, which the people carried to Dihli for sale. Hansi, his 
next stage, he says, was a fine, well, and closely built city, with extensive fortifi- 
cations. Then he went on to Mas’ud-abad. 

In the time of the last Shamsiah Sultans of Dihli, Hansi was held by the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’mm, afterwards Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm, Balban. It was a very ancient and 
strong place, and was captured in 427 H. (1035-36 A.D ), by Sultan Mas’ud, the 
Martyr. This was one hundred years or more before the time of “Bae Pithaura* 
who, we are told, “is supposed to have founded it.” 

In the last century it was totally depopulated and ruined. On the north side 
of the city and adjoining it was a high tall or mound, and on its summit the remains 
of a strong fortress also in ruins. Within the fortress is the shrine of Shaikh Jamal, 
Hansawi, who was one of the orthodox disciples, and the successor of that Sulfan- 
u/j-Zahidm, Shaikh Farid, the saint of Ajdddhan, and on the saint’s day is visited by 
thousands of people. To the north of the fort there is a great lake some three or 
four Jcuroh in length, and nearly as broad, The cause of the desolation of this place 
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Majra, two miles and a half north- east of Agnncl and MarorM, two 
’brandies of the Gliag-ghar had to be crossed ; but now, there is 
but one branch. Likewise, in- going' from. Agund to Sunam westwards 
by Ujlili and Nanhera, a distance of four miles and a quarter, in the 
time of the Survey, the Ghag-ghar was crossed mid- way between theso 
two places; but now, even the 44 Old Ghuggur Nud J ’ of the maps is 
crossed less than a mile west of Ujlih, and the present channel is a little 
over a mile and half east of Nanhera. 

is said to have been the great famine of the year 1 X79H. (1782-63 A.D.) It was ill© 
capital of George Thomas's short lived principality. 

u When this place went to decay, merchants and traders began to take up 
their quarters in the karyah of Hangali ( ) (the “ Mirigalee,” “ Mangalee,” and 

cc Buleealee ” of as many different maps), and made it thereby the envy of the other 
towns of this part. It is five kuroh to the south-east of Hansi.” 

Sultan Mas’ud had captured Sarasti, the modern Sirsa, in the year 425 H. 
(1033-34 A. !>.); and in 427 H. (1035-36 A. D.), he moved against Hansi, having, 
when very ill, vowed he would undertake a holy war against the infidels, if he 
recovered. Hansi was a fortress of vast strength, and considered impregnable 
by the Hindus. In six days, however, one of the bastions was thrown down, leaving, 
a practicable breach, and the Musalman troops rushed in and captured it. Tins' 
was in the beginning of the year 428 H. (it began 24th October, 1036 A.D.) j and 
a great deal of booty fell into their hands. 

After this Sultan Mas’ud moved against the fortress of Son! -pat (north of the city 
of Dihlf), which was the stronghold and residence of Deobal (Dewa-Fala, probably ) 
of Harianah. On the Sultan’s approach, Deobal retired to the jangals with his 
numerous forces, leaving the garrison to defend the place, It was captured, how- 
ever, and sacked, and its idol-temples given to the flames. A spy having brought 
information of Deobal’s whereabouts, he was surprised by the Musalman troops, 
defeated, and put to flight. 

After this the Sultan left his son, Abu-1 -Mujalla-i-Majdud, governor of Labor 
and his territories farther east. 

Soon after Sultan, ’Abd-ul-Fath-i-Maudud, had avenged the assassination of his 
father, Sultan Mas’ud, in 433H. (1041-42 A.D. ), and he had himself been worsted 
by Sul tin Alb-Arsalan, the Saljuk, in his endeavours to recover Khurasan from the 
Saljuks, the Musalmans of the territory of Labor and its dependencies, — who in 
Sultan Mas’ ud’s reign, had crushed the rebellion of their then governor, Ahmad-i- 
Nial-Tigin, who, as elsewhere related, was drowned in the Mihran of Sind near 
Mansuriyah, but had thrown off their allegiance to Sultan Maudud — found them- 
selves about to be attacked by three of the most powerful of the Bajahs of Hind, 
who had combined to recover Labor and its territory from the Muhammadans, 
who now marched to Labor and invested it. The ringleaders in this act of 
disloyalty, now thought it advisable to renew their allegiance, which secured 
to Sult.an Maudud the services of all the Musalman soldiery in that province ; 
and two of the Bajahs, out of fear of Snltan Maudud, determined to relinquish this 
enterprise against Lahor, and retired into their own territories again. But one 
more rash than the others, named Deobal of Harianah, stayed behind for a 
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“ -M present,” says my Survey account, “ the cliannel having passed 
by Qbapar, Fath-pur, and between the latter place and Bhunarerl, about 
a huroh farther south-west, the tributaries of the Gliag-gliar [presently 
to be noticed], unite with it, after which it is also known as the 
Panch Nadi, and lower down towards Tihwanah 484j as the Gaji Wa-hah 
as well. From this place of junction, the Ghag-ghar or Panch Nadi 

short time, thinking, that if the Mnsalmans ventured out, he might be able to over- 
throw them. They considering themselves now strong enough, did so, encountered 
him, overthrew him with great slaughter, and put him to flight, killing great num- 
bers in the pursuit. Deobal fled, and shut himself up in a strong fortress 
which he possessed, and in it he was invested by the victors. The name of the 
place is not mentioned, but is said to have been small, although very strong ; and 
the Bajah had brought thither along with him such a number of followei’s, that 
famine began to stare them in the face. He had, therefore, to sue for terms, bub 
the Mnsalmans would agree to nothing short of his surrendering up all his fortified 
places to them, and he was obliged to comply. He obtained quarter; but the 
property and wealth contained in these strongholds, -which was very great, fell 
into the hands of the people of Islam, and 5,000 persons of that faith, de- 
tained as captives by the Bajah, Deobal of Harfanah, who, in pomp and power 
exceeded all the other Maliks of Hind, were, incorporated with the Muhammadan, 
army. 

This Bajah appears to be the same as the one referred to in Sultan Mas’ud’s 
time, but the names are differently written, the first mentioned being plainly 
Diobal, probably Dio-pal — and the other without points, which may 

be Do-bal, or Do-pal, or even Do-tal, or Do-yal. If one and the same Rajah is not 
referred to, the latter must be the son, or the successor of the former, but they 
probably refer to one and the same person. 

After finishing this affair, the Mnsalmans marched against the other Bajah, 
who was named Mat Man. He sallied forth from his stronghold to encounter them ; 
and although they did not amount to more than a tenth of the number he brought 
against them, they defeated and slew him, with the loss of some 5,000 men killed, 
and a vast amount of booty fell into their hands. The rest of the neighbouring 
Maliks of Hind, having become aware of this disaster, agreed to pay tax and 
tribute ; and thus they saved themselves from the swords of the people of Islam. 
Saltan Maudud died on the 20th Eajab, 441 H. (about the end of January, 1050 A.D.), 
at which time his son, Abu-l-Kasim-i-Muhammad, held the government of Labor 
and its dependencies. 

434 Tihwanah, in Akbar Badshah’s reign (written “ Tohanah ” in Blochmann'S 
text) was a mahdll of the sarhdr of Hisar Firuzah, and had a fort of kiln- burnt 
brick. Its revenue amounted to 4,694,354 dams, with free grants amounting alto- 
gether to 150,680 dams. The people were Afghans of the hTuharni or Ltihani tribe, 
who had to furnish 400 horsemen, and 3,000 foot for militia purposes. It is probable 
that |some Afghans have been located in these parts ever since the time of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din, Balban, who was the first of the great feudatories of the Dehli 
kingdomywho took Afghans into pay. But this was not “ in the sixth centnry A.D. 
in the time of Anang Pal Tnnur Baja of Dehli,” as some toll ns. It is said, in 
history, to have been fouuded by Bajah Tihwan Pal son of Abi Pal. 
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takes a more south-westerly course, and winding in. several places by 
the way, reaches Samanah on the east side close to the walls of the 
place . 485 It then takes a course nearly south towards Nanhera and 
Badshah-pur ; separates into three channels east of Nanhera, two of 
which pass between that place and Selum Majra farther east [about 
two four oh north of Agund], and the third east of Selnin Majra ; after 
which they take a more south-westerly course again, and, subsequently, 
more towards the south-west, and reuniting, and bending and winding 
considerably, pass towards Mung Ala.” 

Now, the Grhag-ghar is, at its nearest point, six miles or more from 
Samanah to the south-east. At the period in question the Grhag-ghar 
flowed within six miles and a half of Patialah ; now it is distant between 
eleven and twelve miles east and south-east of that city. At the same 
period, it passed eight miles west of Anbalah, while now it is but two. 

At the time of this Survey likewise, after passing the Suwefci on 
the way from Badshah-pur, above referred to, ou the road to Mung Ala, 
a little over twelve kuroh towards the south-west by way of Diihandal, 
Ra’e Dhirana, and Dudian, you cross the Grhag-ghar twice.” 

Now, the Suwetx or Ohhu-hey runs three miles east of Ra’e 
Dhirana, and a mile and half east of Dudian, and unites with the Ghag- 
ghar two miles and a half south-east of Mung Ala ; while an old chan- 
nel of the river, called the “ Old Ghuggur Nud ” in the maps, is nine 
miles and a half east of Ra’e Dhirana, and the present channel two miles 
and a half still farther east. The Sursuti now unites with the Ghag- 
ghar seventeen miles and a quarter to the north-eastwards of Mung 
Ala ; but, when this Survey was made, it flowed some six or seven miles 

When Babar Bad shah invaded Hindustan, the Grhag-ghar flowed under the 
walls of Samanah, and from thenoe to Sunam. He says, in his Tuzuk, that, “ March- 
ing from Sarhind towards Anbalah, Cf we alighted on the banks of the river of 
Banur [Banhur — foreigners always drop the c h’ in Hindi words] and Sannur. In 
Hindustan, apart from the daryds (great rivers) there, is one running stream, 
and this they call the Ab-i-Gaggar (Ghag-ghar), Ohhat (the “Chufch” of the 
maps), likewise, is situated on the bank of this river.” The Badshah set out, up 
stream, to view the country, and says, that, “three or four Tcuroh higher up than 
where this river issues forth, there is another stream, its tributary, which issues 
from a wide, open darah> which contains a volume sufficient to turn four or five water- 
mills.” It was such a pleasant spot that he gave directions to form a garden there 
on its banks. Then he says : “ This stream having entered the plains and flowed for 
a distance of a Tcuroh or two, unites with the river Gaggar (Ghag-ghar), the point at 
which the latter issues [from the hills] being three or four kuroh lower down. In 
the rainy season, a great volume of water comes from this channel, and unites 
with the Gaggar’ (Ghag-ghar), which flows on to Samanah and Sunam.” Compare 
“Elliot’s Historians” (Yol, IY, page 240) here, containing the Editor’s version of 
“ Tuzak-i-Babari.” It is a dangerous practice to leave out -what is not understood, 
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farther east than its present place of junction with the Ghag-ghar, and 
its old bed can be distinctly traced. At the period in question it did 
not unite with the Ghag-ghar at all, but passing Tihwanah about six 
miles and a half on the east, ran away towards the south-south-west, 
and united with the Chitang a little west of Bhadara ; and the two 
rivers then lost their name, and the united channels were known as the 
Hakra or Wahindah, as already stated. 436 

“ In going from Kaithal towards Miing Ala by gher Garb and 
Gula-har, the Ghag-ghar passes the latter place close under its walls. 
Five Jcuroh farther down is Mandohi, and the river passes north of it,” 
but now, it is close to it on the west ; and beyond Makodar, some four 
miles lower down, and about three miles and a half south-east of Mmio- 

■ o 

Ala, the Suweti or Ghlni-hey unites with the Ghag-ghar, which then 
separates into two branches as before mentioned. 

In going from Miing Ala to Fath-abad, at the same period, in the 
direction of south-west, you first went “ two JcuroJi and a half south- 
sou th-west to Hanclhah, 437 on the bank of the Ghag-ghar, and in the 
Jamal-ptir parganah ; and, after that, four Jcuroh farther in the same 
direction to Haidar-' Walah on the other side of the river ; and half-way 
between those two places the Ghag-ghar had to be crossed. From 
thence you had to go five Jcuroh to Shukr-pur, 433 which was also on the 
banks of the Ghag-ghar, which ran close by it on the right hand 
(north).” How, you have to cross one channel of that river from 
Miing Ala to reach Handhah ; and both it and Haidar- Walah are 
close to the west bank of another channel, and Shukr-pur is at 
present some two miles from the banks of the Ghag-ghar. Moreover, 
in 1821, when Captain John Colvin of the Honourable Company's 
Engineers surveyed these rivers, the present southern-most of the two 

without mentioning it. On this occasion the Badshah’s sou, Humayun, was des- 
patched from the right wing of his army to Hisar Firuzah, some ninety miles 
S. S. W., against the Af gh an troops there, but from Mr. Dowson’s version it would 
appear that Humayun was with his father all the time. Hisar Ffrdzah, the revenue 
of which was estimated at a haror (of tangahs?) was sacked, and was afterwards 
conferred upon Humayun, together with a haror in money. 

Ohhat (mis-called “ Ckuth” in the maps) was a mahdll of the sarJtdr of Sahrind 
in Akbar Badshah’s reign ; its revenue amounted to 750,944 dams, and free grants 
computed at 49,860 dams ; the people were Afghans and Raj -puts j arid they had 
to furnish 650 horsemen, and 1100 foot for militia purposes. 

43 6 See page 422, and compare the “ Calcutta Review ” article which makes it no 
to the Ghag-ghar instead. 

437 Turned into “ Handee ” in the maps. 

438 This is the place called “ Shikohpoor ” in the maps, and not that called 
“ SlmkQorpoor,” twelve miles south-west of Miing Ala. 
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channels passing between Mung Ala . and Tiihwanali, 499 was lost (or, 
at least, is not marked in his map), a mile and a half south-west 
of Handball. Lower down again, in going from Mung Ala by Tiliwanali 
to Bar- Walah nearly due south, it 'was necessary to go two Jcnroh and 
a half in that direction to Ram-pur, and to pass the Ghag-ghar, which 
flowed -under its walls. Now, you hare to cross two channels, and the 
second one nearly a mile before reaching ’Ram- pur. Jamal- pur, an 
ancient place, likewise, was then one Jcnroh east of the Ghag-ghar, but 
now it is two miles and a half distant from its southern -most channel. 

4£9 For some miles north of Tihwanah in Harianah, where the Ghag-ghar 
separates into two branches, and from thence westwards towards 'Sirsa, the villages 
and lands lying along the hanks of the northern channel are known by the general 
.name of Sot-har or Sota-har, so called from the Sanskrit . ..sofa,. . signify- 

ing, * a spring, y c a stream ;t ‘ a river,' ’ bat the river Ghag-ghar is not called by . . that ; 
name save in the sense of 4 the river.’ These sot-har lands are very productive and 
yield two harvests yearly, the autumnal one being rice. Sarsnti or Sirsa produced 
much rice in Ibn Bat Utah’s time (see page 264). On the other hand, the villages 
lying along the hanks of the southern channel are known as tho Daban villages, 
on account of the abundance of a species of grass known in Hindi as dab (a sacri- 
ficial grass — poa cynosuroides) growing along its banks. 

In the Firuz-pur district the broad belt of sandy soil covered with hillocks, of 
from two to three miles in breadth, lying along one of the old channels of the Sutlaj, 
is called “ sot-har ” or “ sot-hara See note 477, page 432, and note 423, 
page 403. 

Harianah, especially its western and southern parts about Fath-abad, the 
Firuzah Hisar, Tohsham, and Bliawani, the parts nearest to Bikanir and Jasal-mtr, 

is called Bdnjar - * or Ban jar m - from Sanskrit in which there is go 

4 g,* but the word has become vitiated, and this part is called Bdngar by those who 
do not know the derivation of the word. The term means ‘lying waste,’ ‘dry,* 
c arid/ ‘ thirsty,’ etc. These parts contain sand hills, arid are subject to violent 
dust storms, so violent, indeed, that very often after one of these storms, the seed 
sown by the cultivator is covered and spoiled. In some places villages have been 
abandoned on account of the wells becoming filled up from the same cause. 

From fifteen to twenty-five miles towards the south from Suhani (the 
“ Sewanee” of the maps) and the Bikanir border, in place of sand hills there are 
some bare rocky hills, which rise like islands from the sandy tract, but they do not 
rise to any great height, the highest not exceeding eight hundred feet or there- 
abouts. The town of Tohsham stands on the northern skirt of the highest of 
them. These appear to be the hills referred to by Ibn Batutah on his way from 
IJbok-har to Dikii. See page 264. 

Cunningham, in his “Ancient India,” (page 247), says : “ the country of which 
Bikaner is now [!] the capital was originally called Bdgar des — the land of the 
Bagri or Warriors, whose leader was Bagri Kao. If so, it would be “ Bugri des, 
not “ Bdgar des ,* ” but it will be seen that he has merely “identified ” the word 
bdnjar, or rather the vulgar form bdngar, above referred to, for “a warrior” (we 
are not told when the “ leader, Bagri Rao,” flourished), and that the “Bagri 
warriors” are sand hills. “ Harianah,” heroin referred to, the Survey record states, 
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a To the south of Mung A'la,” according to my Survey account, 

“ is the river called the CMiu-hey ( ). Some say it is the Patia- 

la, h river, which passes one kuroh west of Samanah, and unites with 
the Ghag-ghar, and, that in the district and neighbourhood of Samanah, 
they call it the Suweti ; but, according to the most trustworthy ac- 
counts, it is the Ghag-ghar, the waters of which, through the closing 
of the band or dyke of Jamal-pur in this same district, spread out [in 
that d irection ].” 490 

The closing of this band or dyke appears to have tended to the 
formation of the present southern-most of the two channels into which 
the Ghag-ghar now separates east of Mung Ala; for, at the time of 
the Survey here quoted, “the Ghag-ghar,” it is stated, “flows towards 
the west in one channel, and winding considerably, to Hutiah, situated 
close to its south bank, and Kulotah, close by on the north.” 49 * 

“ is a dependency of Dihli, and they likewise call it Bdnjar, that is to say KhushJc 
[signifying, in Persian, and used in the Urdu dialect], dry, arid, etc., (see 
preceding note 489),” but //an, from which the name is supposed to be derived, is 
from Sanskrit, and that signifies ‘green,’ etc.. Harianah extends in length from 
Bahadur Garb, to the Finizah Hisar more than one hundred kuroh in length, and in 
breadth, from the river Ghag-ghar to Mewat, about the same distance. It contains 
excess of sandy waste and uncultivated tracts and fungal It is not usual to build 
fortifications, forts, or walled towns, or villages, but around each inhabited place 
they set up branches of thorns to about twice the height of a man, dig a ditch 
around it, and consider this sufficient. In defending such places these people mani- 
fest great bravery. 

“The inhabitants are flats, Gujars, Banghars, Ara’fns, Hans, and Afghans. The 
latter began to settle here during the rule of Sultan Ghiyns-ud-Din, Balban, the Ilbari 
Turk ruler of Dehli, who was the first to entertain Afghans in his pay, and, subsequent- 
ly, during the time of Afghan rulers. On account of the difficult nature of the country 
these tribes have become rebellious to the authority of any ruler [that was when 
the author wrote, about a century ago], and are a source of trouble and difficulty 
on account of their lawlessness and excesses. # * * Without a force of cavalry, 
this territory cannot be brought under control [See following note 498]. Jmdh, 
Hansi, Hisar Firuzah or the Firuzah Hisar, Agrohah, Fath-abad. Jamabpar, Tihwa- 
nah, Kaitlml, Miham, Bhawanl, Qhirkhi, Dadri, Bin, Nangali, Kharkhoda, flajh-liar 
Boh talc, Kolmnah, Bninsi, etc., are its principal towns. Hisar Firuzah, Hansf, 
Agrohah, Fath-abad, Jamal-pur, Tihwanah, and some other places in that direction, 
are in a state of ruin and desolation through the rapine of the 8ikhs, and the 
tyranny and lawlessness of the Bhafcis. 

4»90 At the present time (that is, when the “ Indian Atlas” map was made) the 
Chhuhey passes two miles and a half east of Mung Ala, and unites with the Ghag- 
ghar about the same distance south-east of that place, and just two miles west of 
Mnkodar (“Mnkodar” of the maps), immediately north of which the Ghag-ghar 
flowed, and still flows. 

: 491 It now passes south of it. ' 
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From thence 'it runs to D audita !, 492 a little before reaching which, 
ife turns to the south-westwards, and runs on towards Sirs a, which it 
passes a "little over four knroh on the west, and close under the walls 
of Jhorur and Dim nor, situated on the right or north bank. Here- 
abouts the bed becomes very broad, and the waters to spread out for. 
nearly a knroh or more- farther eastwards. The channel passes within 
a short distance- — about a quarter of a knroh — south of the ancient 
Firuz-ahad ; 493 and water is to be found for a long way farther west to 
near Bhiraj Id Tibbi 494 ancl -considerable quantities of wheat are culti- 
vated. . From Firuz-abad westwards the channel becomes very broad, 
and runs a little to the north of west to Bhiraj ki Tib hi, which lies 
close to the south bank, a little north of which the channel of the 

Qhuwwa ( ) 496 from the north-westwards joins it ; and the united 

channel runs to Bhatmr, distant six knroh from the afore-mentioned 
Tibbi, and passes under the walls of that ancient fortress on the north 
side.” 

The Ghng-ghar appears to have changed but little hereabouts 
for some thirty years ; for, at the time of Captain John Colvin's Survey, 
the channel was found to be much the same ' 196 as noted in my Survey 
record, but, at the present time, after passing Zaftar-abdd, close to its 
south bank, and thirteen miles south-east of ancient Fat^-abad, there 
are several large dhauds or lakes of standing water. Seven miles west 
of the first-named place, this southern-most of the two channels becomes 
well defined, and runs nearly due west, passing under the walls of the 
ancient town and fort of Sirsa 497 on the south, and unites with the 

492 “Doodhal” of the maps. 

49S Now, the other, or southern channel, unites some distance farther south. 

Water is to be found in the Ghag-gharin several places between Mung Ala, and 
Flr6z-4bad. , .. 

494 All the villages of this part, nearly, and the old ones in particular, are 
situated on mounds, hence the constant use of the Hindi words tibbah and 
signifying a ‘ mound,’ 4 height,* e rising ground ; ’ and this fact indicates anything 
but scarcity of water. 

495 Called the “War N.” in the maps, immediately north of Sirsa; but, above 
Sunam it appears as the “ Choeea Nad,” as though a totally different river ! 

496 But it may have changed and re-changed its course several times in the 
interim. 

In days gone by, it flowed without interruption from the hills, but, in more 
recent times, a good deal of its water was drawn off for irrigation purposes. At the 
present time, the greater portion is drawn off for that purpose ; but, even now, 
when the river is in flood, the current is too dangerous for boats. Kxcept on rare 
occasions, it is fordable everywhere almost. 

497 The A’in-i-Akbari says that near Sirsa is a kol-i-db or lake, the name of 
which is bhadara. This seems to have disappeared. 
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northern channel two miles and a half east of Firuz-abad. From thence 
the united channels take a course more towards the west-south-west, 
towards Bhiraj kx Tibbi 493 and Bhatmr, as abovementioned « and it still 
passes, as in times gone by, close under the walls of the old fortress on 
the north side. 

From Bhatmr, in former times, as at present, the channel took a 
south-westerly course ; but, according to my Survey information, it 
passed at the period referred to, “ close under the village of Fath 
Graph or Beghor on the west.” Near to Dubb-li, 499 the chief town and 
residence of the Wall of Bhatmr, two kuroh west-north-west of Fath 
Garb, there are Jcolcibs , dluincls, or lakes, which are filled in the' rainy 
season when the Ghag-ghar is flooded, the river at such times, even now, 
reaching this point which is between five and sis kuroh south-west of 
Bhatmr. From the afore- mentioned Fath Garb it passed also close to 
the village known as Bhira Mai ke Bhaunra, 500 also on the east bank, 
immediately west of which the channel of the Hakra passed close to 
the said Bhaunra on the south, which is just twenty-three miles and a 
half from Bhatmr. At, and near the point of junction, there were 
numerous long, narrow banks with dry channels between, the effect of 
changes in the courses of the two idvei’s caused by inundations. 

At the present time the bed of the Ghag-ghar runs a little move 
west from Fath Garb than previously ; and the junction with the Hakra 
channel is now more than two miles farther east than Bhara Mai ke 
Bhaunra. 

The Survey record states, that : — “ Bhatmr, which constitutes part 
of the tracts inhabited by the Bhati tribe, and styled the Bhati country, 
contains about 40,000 families of this tribe. It is about sixty kuroh 
in length from east to west, and about twenty kuroh in breadth. The 
part lying along the banks of the Ghag-ghar and Chi tang rivers, reached 
by the inundations from them, is very pi*oductive ; but, on the north- 
west and south, Bhatmr adjoins the sandy, arid, uncultivated desert 
tracts, called the Chulistan, and which the Bhatis term the Thai.” 601 

498 in the time of the glorious East India Company, when India was happy 

and contented, but a time which, to her cost, she is not likely ever to see again, 
.and; .the' r&pf. was. three ‘pence, Skinner’s Horse, soon after 

their formation, were stationed on this, the then eastern frontier. See note 514 
page 449.".'; 

499 Dubli-H appears in our maps as ££ DaUi ” and “ DJmblL M See page 410. 

600 Bhaunra, in Sanskrit, means £ a cavern/ £ a vault/ etc. 

601 A most amusing mistake has been made respecting the Bhatis, and by Glad- 
win, I believe, originally, in bis translation, such as it is, of the A’m-i-Akban ; and 
from that day to this the blunder has been carefully handed down by different 
writers, just like the “ Pathan Dynasties/’ and the £ Ghickers’ and £ Glmkkurs/ etc., 
for the Khoklmrs. 
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I must now refer, ns Briefly as possible, to the chief tributaries of 
the Ghao'-ghar as they flowed about ninety years since. 

“The Markanda, which is a perennial stream, rises a little to the 
west of Nahiin, where it is known under the name of J iir;i Paul, and 
passes a little west of Basil! -pur, which is just two hnroh north of Sad- 
is ura, after passing which it loses the name of Jura Pam and is known 
as the Markanda. It flows in the direction of about south-west, and 
reaches Shah -a bad, which it passes close by on the north *, and here it is 
known by the name of Makra as well as Markanda. From thence it 
rims on to Tliaska, which: it passes close to on the north, and thence by 
Isma’il-pur, Ohhapra, and Bibi-piir, which two latter places lie on the 
north bank. From the latter place it runs south of Maj'ra one huroh 
from Kuliram, to reach which place, from the southward, the Markanda 
has to be crossed to Majra. From Shah - a bad to this point the course is 
a little to t he south of west, after which it bends more towards the south- 
west, and unites with the Ghag-ghar a little to the west of Agund,” 60 * 

At the present time, the Markanda turns towards the south imme- 
diately east of Tliaska, and unites with the Sursuti instead of the Ghag- 
ghar, rather less than four miles north-east of PeluVa, twenty- three miles 
and a half farther east than its former place of junction with the latter 
river. 

In the account of the “Country of the Bhatties” by W. Hamilton, in his 
“ Hindustan,’’ Yol. L, p. 523, he says: “The Bhatties were originally shepherds. 
Various tribes of them are found in the Punjab, and they are also scattered over the 
high grounds [!] to east of the Indies, from the sea to Oocli. In the Institutes of 
Acber [the Am-i-Akbari] these tribes are by Abul Fazel named Ashamhetty” 

Abu-l-Pad in the “ A’in-i-Akbari,” referring to the people inhabiting the 
Thnthah province dependent on Multan, says, that, “ they are j Jf 

as ah^m4^Bhati wo f m-i-an ” He of course referred to the various sections or sub- 
tribes of the B hat is, altshdm being the plural of the ’Arabic word — hashm — 

and the person who originally made this absurd error, mistook the two words 
“ a/ishnm-i-Bhafi (here again the Persian izdfat was not understood. Bee note 242 
page 276), for Aaham-batty , leaving out the 4 h ’ of one word and ‘h* of the other. 
Ah sham, literally, means ‘ fraternity, 5 ‘ bands,’ ‘bodies,’ ‘followers,’ ‘attendants, 
‘servants,’ etc., but is used to indicate, not as regards the Bhatis only, ‘clans/ 
‘ septs,’ ‘ tribes,’ etc. 

&C2 There is no mention whatever of any river “ Beguimh” which now, accord- 
ing to the maps, unites with the Markanda two miles and a half south-west of 
PapiuMia, and this shows what great changes have taken place hereabouts in less 
than a century. This “ Begun uti” river of the maps, is the “ Begna” of the 
Gazetteers. Id appears to be considered right that the two should differ — variety 
is c harming ! 
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“In going from Mustafa-abad to Anbalah, two" huroh west- of Dhm 
yon reach and cross the Markanda ; and, in going from Thani-sar hy 
Thaska to Patialah, that tributary of the Ghag-ghar has to bo crossed 
north-west of the latter place. Also, in going from Kuhram to 
Pelui’a on the Sursnti,- the Markanda is crossed one huroh sonth of 
Kuhranl,” 

How all is changed : the Markanda does not reach within twelve' 
miles and a half of Knhram, and has deserted the Grliag-ghar altogether. 
It turns south-south-west just before reaching Thaska, and now unites 
with the Sursnti three miles and a half north-east of Pehti’a. 

At the same period, the Markanda was bat a huroh am] a half from 
the Sursnti in going from Thani-sar to Patialah. The Survey record 
says : “You leave Thani-sar and go half a Tcuroh west and reach the 
Sursnti ; and another huroh and a half brings you to the Markanda. 
After crossing it, and going another half a huroh, Hisalah (“ Hussaluh ” 
of the maps) is reached, lying on the right hand. Proceeding two 
huroh farther in the direction of north-west, inclining north, you 
reach Bararsi, where the Thani-sar parganah ends. Another two huroh , 
in much the same direction as before, and you reach Sil Pani, in the 
Knhram parganah. Prom thence two huroh more brings you to Dunya 
Majra on the right-liand side of the road. South of it is a small river 
channel dependent on rain, which comes from the right hand and flows 
towards the left, called the Wulinda, and from thence, after going 
another huroh and a half west, inclining north-west, Thaska is reached.” 

Here again are great changes. The Markanda now does not come 
nearer than within eleven miles of Thani-sar ; and two small river beds; 
intervene between that place and the Markanda, which, at present,, 
passes close under Thaska on the south. The bed in which it now flows 
is evidently that in which the Wulinda then flowed, and to which it 
must subsequently have taken . 503 

Another tributary of the Ghag-ghar, called the tfnbhla ), 

conveying the overflow of water from the hills south-west of Hainan, . 
and between the Markanda and the Ghag-ghar, has next to be men- 
tioned. <e It passes two huroh north -north -west of Mauhra 60i on 

the road from Shall -abad to Anbalah, and about three huroh and a half 
from the former place, and subsequently unites with the Markanda 

The Markanda, from the nature of its stream and channel leaves much rich, 
deposit after overflowing its banks, and in this deposit the sngar-cane flourishes 
exceedingly, as it also did on the banks of the Ghag-ghar in ancient times, when 
Sultan Mas’ud filled its ditch with sugar-cane to enable the troops to storm the 
walls of Sarasti or Sirsa. See note 261, page 2SS, 

504 <{ Mowruh ” of the maps. 
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north-west of Kuhram. It flows in a very deep bed.” 605 Another 
minor tributary also called the Unbhla, will be noticed presently. 

9 w 

u The Tiliihi ( a river dependent on rain, arises from the 

overflow of water in the bills a little south of Nahum Its course is 
towards the south-west, and it passes close to Sadhura on the west side; 
and a considerable distance lower down unites with the Pa neb Nadi, as 
the Ghag-ghar is also called after other tributaries unite with it.” 

Now, this rain-dependent river nnites with the channel of the 
Markanda six miles and a half south-west of Sadhura. 

9 

a The next tributary westward, the Unbhla ), rises in the bills 

west of Pinjor, a little to the west of the Ghag-ghar, passes west of 
Banhur, and from thence runs towards Raj-piirak, about mid -way 
between Anbalah and Sabrind, and passes the last-named place about 
one huroh distant on the west side. In going to Sabrind from Raj- 
purah you. cross it by a brick masonry bridge, but it is now in a di- 
lapidated condition.” 

Where it unites with the Gbag-gbar is not said, but it seems to 

m 9 9 

have united with the Suweti ( ) or Chu-hey ) a few 

miles between Sannur and Patialab ; and it now unites with a river 
called the “ Puttealawalee river” in the maps, 506 but which, at the 
time of this Survey, does not appear to have been in existence. 

The next tributary is the Gumktala ( ), It comes from the 

bills south of Pinjor, and a little to the east of where the Gbag-gbar 
rises. It takes a southerly course, and passes west of Anbalah. After 
leaving that place on the road to Sabrind, after passing the kol-i-db 
[lake] outside Anbalah, one huroh and a half north-west is that deep 
rain-dependent river, the Gumhtaila ; and you cross it by a masonry 
bridge of brick, called the Pul-i-Raj Garh, now dilapidated. Raj Garb 
itself lies half a huroh north on a Mah-rez or artificial mound. This river 
unites with the Ghag-ghar between seven and eight huroh farther to the 
south-west.” 

Here a vast change has occurred. The Gumktala is no longer 
known ; and the Ghag-ghar, since the period in question, has deserted * 
its former bed a little below Chhat ; and instead of flowing by Banhur, 
it has entered, and flows in the old bed of the Gumktala to within 

505 At the present time, its waters for a river of the same name) unite with the 
Ghag-ghar north of Aguud. It is the “ Oonbla ” of the maps. 

This is the “ Lundra,” and “ Patiala rau ” of the Gazetteers, and the 
“ Konsilla N.” of the maps, south of Patialab. ; and the “ Putfcealwalle Riv.” of the 
maps, north of that place, is a mere tributary of the so-called “ Konsilla.” See 
page 449. 
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about four miles to the northward of Anbaiah; and then, Laving left 
it again, has kept nearer to Anbaiah, within two miles and a half of 
which the Ghag-ghar now flows. 

To continue the Survey account : “ After passing the Grumhtala 
over the Pul-i-Raj Garb, one hnroli and a half farther north-west, and one 
hnroli south-east of Mughal Sara’e, and before reaching the Ghag-ghar 
from Anbaiah, is the BhagNa’e ( ^ dl^j ) or T3hag Nahr ( )m 

It comes from the north-eastwards, but the exact place where it rises 
is unknown to the writer. Some say that it runs in a channel which 
was excavated by a former Badshah to conduct water to the Firuzah 
Hisar. After flowing in a southerly direction for some distance, it 
passes west of Kami and Gahnur, 50S and from thence to Kuhrarn, 
among the buildings of which town it passes on the west side. It then 
takes a course more to the south-west, aud unites with the Ghag-ghar 
away in the direction of Samanah, near where the other tributaries 
unite with it, after which the Ghag-ghar is known as the Panch Kadi 
as well as Ghag-ghar. 

“ Another tributary is the Khanci [SjI^] • but, respecting the 
place where it actually takes its rise, the writer has no satisfactory 
information. In going from Kaisur ( ), 509 south-west of 
Agund, to Badshah- pur, crossing by the way three channels or branches 
of the Ghag-ghar, here called Ka’e Wi-li and Gaji Wa-hah,** 0 and a 
little west of that place (Badshah -pur), you reach the rain-dependent 
river, the KhancL It comes from the right hand (north-east) and 
passes to the left (south-west ), and unites with the Ghag-ghar some 
few Jcuroh lower clown ; and the Suweti river runs nearly parallel to its 
channel about two hnroli farther west.” 

This Kliand river seems to have been of minor importance ; and, 
at present, all traces of it have, apparently, disappeared. 

u Lastly comes the Ohuwwa, a perennial stream, which rises 
in the Siwalik range like the others, but directly north of Anbaiah. 

In another route it is said, in the Survey account, that, f< on the road from 

Thaska to Patialah after passing Balia (3b ), the Ballnr ” of the maps, six miles 
south-east of Patialah, the Ghag-ghar is joined by another tributary known as the 
B&gh-Na’eP 

508 “ Ghunnoor ” of the maps, six niiles and a half S. W. of Anbaiah, The 
correct mode of spelling the name, according to the people is as above. 

Now the Ghag-ghar passes those two places about two miles on the east, in- 
stead of between three and four miles on the ivest, as in the time of the Survey. 

609 “ Kussour ” of the maps. 

510 In another place the writer says : “ at Tihwanah it is called the Gaji- Wa- 
habi He means, that, there it is also called the Gaji Wa-hah, etc. 
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It passes east of Sahrind, and is spanned by a masonry bridge of 
brick near that place.. It then runs almost due south to Patialah, 
winding considerably, and passing dose to that city on the east and 
south, flows towards Samanah by Mayan and Khiri. and passes Samanah 
one huroh on the west. It then separates into two branches, one of 
which taking a more southerly course, flows two huroh west of the 
Khand at Baclshah-piir, and then runs towards Miiog ilia, and east of 
it unites wdth the Ghag-ghar. The other branch runs from near 
Samanah towards the west-south-west in the direction of : Sunam, under 
the walls of which it passes on the east 811 side, and is expended, in the 
irrigation of lands' beyond, or lost in the thirsty soil, about four huroh 
east-south-east of Bhild. This last branch is considered as the Ohuwwa, 
proper, and is not known as the Suweti after branching oft* below 
Samanah, that name being applied to the other branch only. In former 
times this Ohuwwa turned towards the south after passing Smiam, and 
ran a Imroh or more north of Bohah, again bent southwards and passed, 
Path, after which it ran westwards once more for some distance, and 
then again turned towards the south-west, passed east of G Adah, and 
Anally united with the Ghag-ghar immediately west of Bhiraj Id 
Tibbi” 

u In going from Sahrind to Anbalah, or to Patialah, you have to 
cross the Qhuwwa by the bridge before mentioned; and, in going from 
Patialah eastward to Sannur, you issue from the Dili 1 i gate of that city 
and pass the river by the brick-built bridge. Proceeding from Patialah 
to Samanah by Mayan, Khiri, and Dhanan Thai, 512 you keep along the 
Ohuwwa.* ## In going towards Samanah by Snh-laun ), a 

huroh and a half nearly south from Patialah, you go along the Ohuwwa, 
and Mayan, before mentioned, is two huroh farther down stream. 
In going from Patialah to Sahrind by Mul- piir ( Jyo ), you cross 
the Ohuwwa two huroh before reaching that place; and, after going another 
six huroh farther, cross the bridge over the Ohmvwa and enter Salmnd.” 

Here too, vast changes have taken place in the course of less than 
a century. How, the Ohuwwa (called <£ Choeea Hud ” in the maps), 
runs from Sahrind by Manstir-pur, which it was twenty miles distant 
from before, to Sunam, and nearly encircles it ; and another river 
(called “ Ohoa H.” in the maps) 813 comes from mid-way between 

611 It passes it now on the west side. See note 485, page 438. 

512 This Sanskrit word here means ‘dry or firm ground. 5 In the Panj-ab terri- 
, tory and Sind, however, the word is used to signify a £ sandy, waterless desert . 5 
See note 455, # page 424 

613 One is styled “ Choeea ” and the other “ Ohoa” in the maps, by -way of dis- 
tinction, perhaps, but the word is Ohuwwa. nevertheless. 
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Sahrind and Patialah, and does not reach within five miles and a half 
of Patialah on the west; passes two miles and a half west of Samanah, 
and eight miles west of Badshah-pur ; runs towards the south, and 
unites with the Ghag-ghar two miles and a half south-east of Mung 
^la. Another new river from the north, which runs eight miles and 
a half east of Sahrind, and seven and a half west of Raj-purah (which, 
north of Patialah, appears in the maps as the “ Futtealaivalee Ufa.”), 
and which is joined by the Gnbhala five miles north of Patialah, is 
the only river which at present passes near that city, and immediately 
north of which it appears to run in the old bed of the Ohuwwa, 
which used to flow close under the walls of both Sahrind and Patialah 
on the east. It is entered in the maps, below the latter city, as the 
C£ Konsilla N. ; ” and passes four miles east of Samanah (the old Chuwwa, 
passed one mile ivest of it), and unites with the Ghag-ghar, which 
formerly ran under its walls on the east ; but, the nearest point at 
which it approaches that place now is six miles farther east. 

To continue the Survey account. 

“ North of the Ghag-ghar, after the Snrsuti and other tributaries 
unite with it, and between it and the Ghuwwa proper, is a tract cf 
country, often mentioned in history, and known as the Lakhhi Jangal . 
It is nearly thirty huroli in length, and somewhat less in breadth, con- 
sisting of excess of sandy tracts ; and there is great paucity of water. 
Its name is said to he derived from Lakhhi, son of Jundharah, who 
belonged to the Bhati tribe. During one of the invasions of Hind by 
Sultan Mahmiid-i-Sabnk-Tigin, he became a convert to Islam, and ac- 
quired the title of Rana — Ran a Lakhhi. He obtained a number of 
’Arab horses ; * 14i .and with a considerable following of the Bhati tribe, 
who paid obedience to him, he was induced to take up his residence in 
this dafht, and was there established for the purpose of holding in 
check and harassing* the Hindu idol-worshippers of the country 

614) Jt might have been expected that the horses of Sind would have been good 
ones, from the infusion of ’Arab blood. The ’Arab conquerors must have brought 
numbers of horses into the country from time to time, and we might naturally have 
expected to find the breed of Sind horses good, but the contrary is the case : the 
horse of Sind is a miserable animal, whereas those of the Lakhhi jangal or Lakh-Wal, 
and Hari^nah, generally, are good. 

The “ Memoirs of George Thomas 5 ’ states (page 132), that, u adjoining the 
province of Beykarieer is the district called the Lacky jungle , so much, and so de- 
servedly celebrated for the fertility of its pasture lands, and for a breed of excellent 
horses of the highest estimation in India. The Laclcy jungle is comprised within 
the district of Batind a, forming a circle of 24 bosses of the country each way. On 
the £ N. 5 it is bounded by the country of Roy Kelaun, E. by the province of Hari- 
anah, S. by Batiner, and W. by the great desert,” 
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around. These B hat is, in time, peopled three hundred and sixty Til- 
lages ; and they bred thousands of excellent horses, which traders used 
to take and dispose of in distant countries, and so continued for ages 
to do.' At tire present time, through the tyranny and violence of the 
Sikhs, this tract of country has. fallen into a state of complete desola- 
tion. # # In going from Pat hi la h to Sunam, and from thence by 

Bhik i to Bhuhida from the last named place, you proceed seven kuroh , 
crossing the channel of the Ohuwwa by the way, and reach LakhM- 
"Wal, in ancient times a large town, but now it is completely desolate. 515 
The tract of country dependent on, or appertaining to it, is called the 
Laklihi Jangal ; and Ajanak and Sayyidi-Walali, are Bliati villages 
therein. Prom Sayyicli-Walah one kuroh and a half distant, is Aorta, 
and from it another two kuroh is the afore-mentioned LakhM- Wal. 

u In another direction, in going from Jmtlli to Bhatimlah, after 
crossing the Ghag-ghar, seven kuroh and a half to the north-westwards 
of Miing Ala, you reach Sangat-purah ; and from thence go on another 
three kuroh to Haria-o, which is a large village of the Bhatis in the 
Laklihi Jangal , and in the Sunam parganah . Another two kuroh in the 
same direction is Pkulhara, from which, two kuroh west, is Bahadara 
on the GhuwwaA 

Other ancient tributaries of the Hakra or Wahindali coming from 
a totally different direction,' must not be passed over, and which con- 
firm the traditions respecting these parts. Jasal-mir, in by-gone times, 
was in a far more fertile and populous condition than it has since be- 
come , 616 and contains the remains of some very old cities or towns. 

51& In the year 657 H. (1259 A. D.), daring the reign of Sult/m Nasir-ud-Bhi, 
Mahmdd Shah, Malik Badr-ud-Dhi, Snnkar-i-Sufi, entitled, Nnsrat Khan, f held 
charge of the city of Tabarhindah, which is said to be the former name of Bhat- 
indah, and Sunam, Jajh-har, and Lakh-Wal, together with the then frontier parts of 
the Dihli kingdom, as far as the ferries over the river Biah. See my “ Tabakat-i- 
Nasm,” page 788. 

6i6 See the extract from Bu-Bihan at page 219, and also page'261, where mention 
is made of Nnsrat Khan, son of Sultan Jalai-ud-Din, the Khali Turk sovereign of 
Dihli, who was directed, in 697 H, (1297-98 A. D.), to march the army under his 
command from Bakhar in Sind to Jasal-mir to take part in the campaign against 
Gujarat. 

Lieut. A. H. E. Boileau, of the Hon’ble Company’s Bengal Engineers, in his 
“ Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of Rajwara,” in 1835, 
acquired some valuable information respecting the Hakra, and these its one© 
perennial tributaries. He says : “ That this country was not always so desolate 
may, however, be inferred from the tradition that Bikumpoor once stood on the 
hank of a river which was drank dry by a divinity taking trp the water in the 
hollow of his hand : this exploit could not easily have been performed since the 
days of the royal hero who gave his name to the fort, the Baja Beer Bikrumajeet, 

296 : 
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Its eastern part is still traversed by two river beds, now entirely 
dependent on rain, which take their rise in the low range of hills to 
the south-east of the town of Jasal-mir, a little to the east- wards of 
Poh-karn (the “ Poktirn ” and “ Poknrun ” of the maps). These run 
in the direction of north-north-west, and unite with the Hakra channel. 
These were once perennial tributaries of the Hakra, and at present 
even, the waters, when they are at their full, still reach the old channel 
of that river. These two rivers are known to the people of the country! 
under the name of Hakra. The water contained in these, together 
with other water in the bed of the Hakra, now go to form extensive 

about whose era it is said to have been founded ; and there are really within its 
precints a couple of mundurs or pagodas that appear almost old enough to 
have been coeval with the great Bikrum who flourished about nineteen hundred 
years ago. The fort of Birsilpoor, of which an account has already been given, 
being only seventeen hundred years old, modestly claims a less antiquity than the 
above, and is said to have been built as a half-way house or resting place in the 
dreary track between Bikrumpoor and Poogul. 

u Should there be any foundation for the above tradition, it may have arisen 
from one of these three causes ; either that the small stream, running north-west- 
wards between Pohknrn and Jesnlmer, instead of losing itself in the marsh near 
Molmngnrh and Bulana, may have found its way through the low lands at Nofe into 
the neighbourhood of Bikumpoor; or, secondly, the river Kagur [the Ghag-ghar 
he means] that waters part of Huriana may have continued its westerly course to 
the valley of the Indus [here he, of course, refers to the Hakj-a of which the 
Ghag-glmr was one of the principal tributaries], being possibly in those distant ages 
•unchoked by the sand-drifts that have been accumulating for centuries to the west 
of Futehabad and Buhadra : or, lastly, the bed of the Sutluj and Ghara [sic] may at 
some remote era have had a much more easterly position [see page 4X7 of this] ; for 
it seems to be admitted that the channel of the great river Bind has itself shifted from 
the same quarter , perhaps at a comparatively recent date ; for instead of running as 
formerly from below Dera Ghazee Khan to near Ooch, it now flows more than 
twenty miles to the westwards of this city .■* 

Tod also says : “ The same traditions assert that these regions [Bikanir, etc.], 
were not always either arid or desolate,” and that its deterioration dates Ci from the 
drying up of the Hakra river, which came from the Pan jab [1] and flowed 
through the heart of this country and emptied itself into the Indus between Kory 
Bekker and Ootch * # # It ran eastward [referring to the “Sankra”] parallel 

with the Indus * # # This catastrophe [the drying up of the Hakra] took place 
In the reign of the Soda prince Hamir.” Vol. II. 

Prom this, however, it will be seen that he has mistaken the-Sutlaj for the 
Hakra, which latter is his “ Sanfera,” and which was one of the names it bore, and 
still bears after entering Sind. V 

The same writer also observes, that , t( History affords no evidence of ilexander’s 
passage of the Qharahf which is quite cox’recb ; for no such river existed until the 
Biah and Sutlaj Anally united their waters in the last century. See note 390, 
page 380. 
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rans , the mime given in these parts, as well as in Sind and the southern 
parts of the Panj-ab, to. marshes- or marshy- ground. Some of these 
rans or marshes are very extensive, one of them, near the very ancient 
and deserted city of 'iHard.ali," 5s seven or eight miles in length, and 
from two to two and a half miles in breadth. There are others near 
Mohan Graph, Glathorah .(Boileau’s “ Gotaroo Khabali or Khabo, and 
some other places. The water found in these marshy places is quite 
sweet, with the exception of that in the ran of Gath Grab, and perhaps 
one or two others, which are salt. 

After the waters of these, two river beds under notice subside, 
the land which had been flooded on either of their banks when the 
waters were at their height, are brought under cultivation, and yield 
good returns. The beds, in some places, contain a great deal of jangal, 
and trees here and there, and also some extent of grass land, in which 
the Bhati Rajah of Jasal-mir pastures his horses and brood mares. 

The town of Jasal-mir is very ancient, its foundation being attri- 
buted to the great Rajah, Salbahan [Saliwanah]. The people have 
reservoirs of stone attached to their dwellings for storing rain water, 
that element being very scarce. Most travellers have found water in 
the wells of this part and of Bikanir only at very great depths ; but, in 
the bed of the Hakra, in many places, excellent water is said to be 
obtainable within a foot or thereabouts of the surface. 517 

617 Tod’s explorer, confirms the finding of water here, but confounds the bed 
of the Ghag-ghar with that of the Hakra, of which the former was a tributary. 
Tod says : “ Abu Birkat in going from Shahgurh to Korialloh [which, in his map, 
is written “ Kharrob,” on the extreme north-west boundary of Jasal-mir, and to the 
northward of Gathorah mentioned in the previous note], notices ' the , important fact 
of crossing the dry bed of the Guggur [as he spells Ghag-ghar] five ?£ 0 S west of 
Korialloh, and finding water plentifully by digging in its bed.” 

The Kh&roh here mentioned lies close to the western boundary of Jasal-mir 
towards Sind, on the route from Khair-pur Dehr ke to Jasal-mir. One of the most 
ancient channels of the Hakra or Wahindab, which conies from the direction of 
Ho-har or Islam Kot, passes near Kharoh, and some eighteen miles west of Shah 
Garb, on its way towards the main channel of the Hakra near Khiprah or Kin pro, 
by Kot Jiboh (“Jeeboh” of the maps), there unites with the Hakra channel 
about midway between Bakman-abad and A mar Kot. Between Shah Garb and 
Khiprah several small dh an (Is or lakes still remain in this old channel, now nearly 
obliterated. 

This place, Kharoh, appears to be the same as is referred to in the legend 
of The Seven Headless Prophets, ” related., by Burton ..-respecting the prophecy that 
the waters of the Hakra shall again run in its ancient channel. The verse is ; — 

<c Karo [Kharo ?] Kabaro’s walls shall view 
Fierce combat raging half a day ; 

The Mirmichi shall routed be, 

Then, Soinde I once more be blithe and gay.” 
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To tlie west of Jasal-mir, about half way between it and the 
channel of the Hakra, which formed in ancient times the boundary be- 
tween Sind, Multan, and Jasal-mir, the face of the country changes 
considerably, and habitations there are none, with the exception of a 
few huts here and there. Scarcely anything but sand hills, and loose, 
shifting sand of a reddish yellow colour, meet the view. Some of these 
sand hills are over fifty feet in height, the sides of which nearest the 
wind, or rather the sides mostly acted on by the wind, are almost per- 
pendicular ; while in some places tibbahs or mounds are to be found, 
some of considerable elevation and area, the surfaces of which are free 
from sand, and are covered with grass, and sometimes have a few 
stunted trees and shrubs upon them, and sometimes a pool or well, 

“ Mlrmiehi,” he says, “ has no precise meaning.” The verse respecting the 
Dyke of Aror and the Hakro, has been given farther on. 

We have some valuable information respecting the state of the country between 
Multan and Jasal-mir and beyond, the part through which the two rivers, rising 
near Poh-karn once flowed on their way to unite with the channel of the Hakra, 
which passed by No-har on the west frontier of the Jasal-mir state, in the account 
of Sultan Mahmud’s march from Multan by Jasal-mir towards Somnath. 

“ The Sultan set out from Ghaznin in Sha’ban, 416 H. (towards the end of 
September, 1025 A. D.) ; and was joined by 30,000 cavalry from Turkistan, volunteers, 
who of their own accord came to serve in this campaign against the infidels and 
their notorious idol, entirely at their own expense, without pay or allowances of 
any kind.” The Sultan reached Multan on the 15th of Bamazan, the following 
month, As a waste tract of country had to be crossed, he commanded that each 
person should carry water and forage sufficient for several days’ consumption, by 
way of precaution ; and also had 20,000 camels laden with water and forage. 
In short, after the army had passed that waste tract, it reached, situated on the 
border or edge thereof, the fortress of Jasal-mir, and the city [shahrj situated 
near it. This city was taken and sacked, but the Saltan did not allow himself to be 
detained by the fortress, wishing to husband the energies of his troops for the more 
important matter. They likewise passed by the way several other places, which 
were filled with fighting men, well provided with all the implements of war, but 
such was the fear inspired by the appearance of this army in their country, that all 
the fortified places were given up without fighting. These were left uninjured, and 
only the idol-temples were destroyed, and the country cleared of infidels, who were 
in the habit of molesting all travellers who chanced to pass that way, in such wise, 
that it used to be avoided.” The Sultan’s route appears to have been nearly due 
south, passing between where Dxsa (Deesa) and Palhan-pur now stand, and between 
Anhal Warah and the modern Ahmad-abad, and from thence near Junah Garh on the 
/east, 

“Iii the last month of the year, Zi-Hijjah (about the end of January, 1026 
A,. D.), the walls of Somnath appeared in view ; ” but, into this I need not enter 
here : I hope to do so soon, if time permit. The Sultan returned from Somnath 
by way of Mansuriyah, as already related, in note 105, page 196. 

See note 232, page 271 on the wonderful “Maharaja Handalika” and “ Bliirn 
Deva ” of the Tarikh-i-Sorath/ 5 
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and seem to have been sites of towns. As one continues to proceed 
westwards these sand bills begin to decrease, until at last only tlie 
ordinary sand bills, or waves of sand peculiar to these parts, remain. 

The ancient town or city of Khabati or Kliabo, before referred to, 
to the south-westwards of Jasal-nnr, on the route to Mithraho (also pro- 
nounced, at times, Mitharo) and Khair-pur in Upper Sind, must once 
have been a place of great size and importance. It is said to have con- 
tained some eleven or twelve thousand houses, mostly constructed of hewn 
stone, many of which houses were of great size, and ornamented with 
stone carvings, the remains of which, still to be seen, attest the truth 
of the statements respecting it. There are also the remains of what 
must once have been two large bath or idol-temples, ornamented with 
stone carvings. When the Jasal-nnr territory comes to be regularly 
surveyed, I apprehend that some interesting and valuable discoveries 
will be made, which will tend to throw some light upon the ancient 
state of these parts, once fertilized by the waters of the Hakra or 
Wahmdah and its tributaries ; for, from the traditions and histories 
of the past, there can be no possible doubt, that these parts were once 
flourishing and populous, and contained several important towns and 
cities, the names of which have now been lost. 

I have not deemed it necessary to the subject to mention the still 
smaller tributaries of any of these rivers, only such as refer to the 
main subject. 

1 must now return to the Hakra or W ahindah again from where I 
left off on its entering Sind at page 422. 

I have already mentioned that it passes Sahib Garb and Kand- 
barah or Kandharo. It passed the latter place three miles to the west- 
ward, and close to Khan Garh of Bahawal-pur on the eastside, into the 
Eurhl district of upper Sind; but, although the channel appears in 
our maps of the Bahawal-pur territory as the “ Dry Bed of Bainee 
Nullah called Wahnnd” it is only called by its correct names of Hakra 
or Wahindah in one : the rest have “ Old Bed of Ri\ Wun&nf* or 
ct Wandun” u * 

513 This is called by all sorts of names. The “ Gazetteer of Sind” page 4, 
says : “ The deserted course of a large river now known as the Ren Mala still exists 
in the Bahawalpur territory and the Rorhi district, and this joining the Kara [this 
is contrary to fact : the Na-rah unites with the channel of the Hakra or Wahindah], 
may very probably have emptied itself into the sea by what is how called the Kori 
mouth of the Indus.” 

When the “ Report on the Eastern Narra,” before referred to, was being drawn 
up in 1852, little was known respecting the course of the Hakra, or possibly of its 
existence beyond the northern border of Sind, although Lieut. Fife of the Bombay 
Engineers, in his valuable w Report ” (page 40) mentioned, that, “ from Choondawa 
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Afc a place called Jangan ten miles below Khan Garb above referred 
to, tbe channel of tbe Habra, the old Mihran of Sind, turns towards 
the south for some miles, and then returns to the general course of south- 
west again, and becomes less marked than before, but distinctly trace- 
able. This part is full of banks, and is seamed with channels of 
greater or less depth, indicating the action of water, plainly showing, 
that, hereabouts, it has changed its course from east to west, and from 
one side of its channel, more or less, several times. 619 Indeed, between 
Wanjh-rtit and 13m Garh or Triharah, one hundred and twenty miles 
to the north-east, and between Khan Garh to within a few miles of 
Birsil-piir in the territory of Jasal-mir, a tract just one hundred and 
thirty-two miles in breadth, 520 is perfectly seamed with channels and 
high banks caused by the action of water, through the shiftings of the 
course of the Hakra and its tributary, the Sutlaj, on one side, and the 
tributaries from the side of Jasal-mir, referred to at pages 425 and 434, 
on the other, in the progress of the Hakra towards the ocean, under the 
process described in the first paragraph of note 446, pag*e 415. It, 
however, continues to run in the same general direction from Jangan 
for some distance farther, and then bends south-westwards, then south 
for a few miles, then south-west again, in which direction it runs as 
far down as Mitharo or Mithraho, 621 forty-eight miles east-south-east 
of Eurhi, when it bends westwards for a little over sixteen miles, and 
then meets the channel of its old western branch, which flowed about 
ten miles still farther west before it was diverted from the direction 
of Aror by a dyke erected about twenty-six miles to the east of that 
place. The present channel, or the remains of this western or diverted 
branch, is the Ka’in or Ra’ini, which appears in our maps as “ Dry 
bed of the Eainee Nullah.” 

to Nowakote the Karra is termed Eakra in this part of the country,” and, that it 
t( skirts the foot of the Thurr [the district of the Thar or Thai and Parkar is meant].” 
Also, that “ the Hakra continues to skirt the foot of the Thurr for about thirty 
miles, after which it joins the Pooraun [Pnr&nah] below Wang a. Bazar.” He also 
mentions the numerous ruins of masjids near the villages, £< which latter are all, 
apparently, of modern construction.” 

This last statement is hardly correct ; for some of them are, unquestionably, 
of ahcieht date. All along the course of the Hakra or Wahindah from Marut to 
the sea, are the remains of numbers of towns formerly of considerable importance, 
but which have gone to decay through the change in the course of that river. The 
large scale Revenue Survey maps will show what a number there are. 

Si-9 See note 563, page 482. 

520 gee page 483. 

521 The “Mitarhoe,” “ Mitrahoo,” “ Mitrahu,” and 11 Mitrao,” of as many 
different maps. 
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Having united with this branch, the channel of the Hakra con- 
tinues to run in a south-south-westerly direction, until about five miles 
south of a small village, the “Saida” of the maps, but correctly 
Sayyidah, the lower portion of the channel of its western branch, 
which passed Aror on the east and then turned south before it was 
diverted from that old capital of Sind, unites with the main channel 
again. In this old western channel coming from the northwards from 
Aror, the overflow from the Ab-i-Sind or Indus now finds its way, which 
having entered the great depression near Ghaus-pur, the remains of the 
ancient channel of the united Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, and the Sind Hud 
or Hud -i- Sind wo Hind of the Arab writers, or Paneh Nad or Panj Ab, 
finds it way, lower down, into this old channel of the diverted branch 
of the Hakra or Wat indab, and this water is, from the winding course 
it takes, locally styled the Ha rah or Snake, the “ Narra ” and “ Nara ” 
of the maps and Gazetteers. 

It will he noticed that the range of limestone hills, to which I have 
previously referred, rise a little north of Sakhar of the present day, 
passes on to Rurhi, and, a little beyond it, begins to bend more towards 
the south, and that on the eastern skirts thereof Aror or Alor was 
situated, and there its ruins may still be seen. This range extends 
thirty-eight miles to the south of Riirhi (Dijf Kot, 52S formerly called 
Ahmad-abad, is situated on its western skirt), and farther down, is 
succeeded by sand hills, some of considerable elevation, which stretch 
away seventy -four miles farther south, lessening in height by degrees. 
This range, and these sand hills south of it, separate the present Narah 
channel or old bed of the diverted branch of the Hakra, as already 
described ; and those sand hills separate the united channels from 
what may be for convenience termed the present valley of the Indus. 
On the opposite or east bank, the sand hills of the thal or ilictr run in 
a direction from about north -north- west to south-south- west, and the 
channel of the Hakra runs between them. According to the account 
of the old Arab writers already quoted (pages 207-2 14), the Rud-i-Smd 
wo Hind or Sind Rud, also called Panqh Nad and Panj Ab, having 
united with the Ab-i-Sind below Multan, still lower down, near the 
borders of the territory of Sind dependent on Aror, united with the 
Hakrd or Wahindah at a place called Dosh-i-A'b or u Meeting Place 
of Waters,” and formed the great river which was known as the 
Mihran of Sind and the Great Mihran. About thirty-six miles lower 
down, this river again separated into two branches, the easternmost 
being the main branch, and the other, that which flowed past Aror on 

522 This place is said to have been a stronghold of the Snmrahs in ancient times. 
It stands, probably, where a Sumrali stronghold once stood. 
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the east, as already mentioned . 528 These re-uniting below the present 
Sayyidah, flowed in a slower current a little to the west of south, for 
a distance of about forty-eight miles as the crow flies ; and just forty 
miles above Mansuriyah, near which latter place was “ old Bahman-abad” 
(not meaning, of coarse, that there were two Bahman-abads, but 
Bahman-nih, or Bahman-no, or Bahman-abad, and Mansuriyah, or, as 
they were then styled, “ Bahman-no — Mansdriyah ”), they again 
separated info two branches. This place of separation one author 
( Al-Xsfakhan) states, was near Kalari, 524 * which was one day’s jour- 
ney from Mansuriyah. Kalari was two days’ journey from Anari, 
which was four days’ journey from Aror, which was three days’ 
journey from Basmid, which was situated at about two days’ journey 
from Multan ; but the Masai ik wa Mamalik, and Ibn Haukal make the 
distance from Anari to Kalari four days’ journey instead of three . 525 
Al-Idrisi calls the distance from Kalari on the west bank, to Man- 


suriyah <c a hard day’s ride of forty mil (miles).” One of these 


branches, the easternmost or main branch, flowed in a southerly direc- 
tion as before, and passed under the walls of Mansuriyah (and near 
Bahmun-abid), which was situated on the west side, subsequently 
taking a more easterly course — about south-south-east — for some dis- 
tance, and then resuming its almost direct southerly course to Wangah ; 
and this channel is represented by the Pnranah . Dhorah , or as the 
Sinclis call it, the Purano Dhorof 26 or Ancient Channel, to this day. 


623 gee note 578, page 502. 

62 i Kalari, or whatever may be the correct word, was without doubt, near the 
point of separation of the Mihran of Sind into two branches, just forty miles above 
Mansuriyah. Al-Idrisi says it lay on the west bank, and it was apparently 
situated some miles above the low lying and now marshy tract near to Jakrao, which 
latter place is just twenty-seven, miles above Bahman-abad and Mansuriyah , See 
page 213,. and mote' 138. 

626 From. Mansuriyah to Aror, the ancient capital of Sind, if the words 
and of the old writers be meant for it, is just six stages of twenty 

miles each. 

626 la Hindi, the word j&*—dha & — means ‘deep,’ also f deep water,’ and 
another signification assigned to it is ‘a marsh,’ or ‘morass.’ The Sindi dhoro is 
probably derived from the first meanings. 

Mr. W. A Hughes, the compiler of the <f Gazetteer of Sind,” says (page 2) : 
** Local tradition affirms that a portion of the Rann was once a highly cultivated 
tract, known by the name of Sayra [See Wilford in note, 553 page 477], a branch of 
the river Indus [he mistakes the Hakya for the Indus] then reaching it, but that 
it disappeared altogether when either the Sindians or a convulsion of nature 
diverted the waters from it.” He is so very careful as to or, but he could not have 
understood the tradition properly. Immediately after he says : “ To this day, the 
upper part of the Kori mouth of the Indus [the Kohrafi mouth of the Hakra is 
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The other, or westernmost of the two channels which separated 
near Kalari, made a bend towards the north-east, and then gradually 

referred to really] on which are situated the towns of Wan gab and Rahim-ki-Razar, 
is called Puran, or ancient stream \_purdnah, not puran, means anything ancient, and 
is the right word here], and the time doubtless was when the Indus [never : the 
Hakra here again is mistaken for the Indus] by a more easterly channel than the 
present, supplied sufficient water to make a portion at least of the Rann fertile and 
productive.” 

It will he seen that the writer has mistaken the tract altogether. The great 
ran or marsh of Knchchh was once an estuary. 

When he comes to page 137, however, we have several “ ancient streams,” not 
one only. Referring to the channel of the Hakra, which he here calls the “ Nara," 
he says : “ Another striking featare of this valley [which part of the country, 
he says, is little known] is, that along its whole length you can trace the dry bed of 
a large river. This main stream I take to have been the Eastern Ndrd, which flowing 
past Umarkot and through [ ! ] Kachh, found an outlet into the Gulf of Kuchh, or 
perhaps at Lakhpat [he is not quite certain about it seemingly], and in modern 
times lost itself in the vast lagoon the Rann. Tins main stream threw off in its 
course several brancues, the Dhoras or Parana,* etc., etc. 

At page 267 he says : “ The Kori mouth of the Indus , separating Sind from 
Kachh, once formed, it is supposed, the lower part of either the Filled river or the 
eastern Nar&;” and farther on, at page 729, he writes: “The Kori or eastern 
branch of the Indus , separating rtind from Kachh, once formed the lower part of 
the Fulcli. and it also received the waters of a large branch thrown off by the main 
river during the inundations near Bukkur.” This is what he previously styled 
“the eastern N&ra.” 

In another place (page 844), respecting the district of “ Parka r,” ho again 
mistakes the Hakra for the Indus. He says: “In many parts of this Political 
S u pe rintendancy numerous beds of rivers long dried op are found intersecting the 
arid tract of the Thar [the thal or thar, ‘ V and 1 r\ being interchangeable, signifying 
‘desert’]; and these would seem to show [What a delightful air of uncertainty 
pervades his statements 1] that the waters of the Indus, or some of its branches, 
once flowed through it, fertilizing what is now a wilderness, and finding their way 
to the sea by either one of the eastern mouths, or through the Rann, or great salt 
marsh of Kachh.” 

On the very nest page, reverting to the same subject, he says : “ There being 
no torrents, floods, canals, or rivers in the Thar and Parkar proper, the water system 
comprises, in the first place, the Eastern Nurd, previously described as being a 
natural channel, and most probably at some remote period the outlet to the sea of 
the waters of some great river like the Indus, together with its branches the Thar, Chor, 
and Umarkot Were there ever such contradictions and suppositions about one 
river? I may add that there are no rivers called by such names, 

MacMurdo was much more correct in his suppositions half a century before, 
but then he was not a compiler. He says, under “ Thull or Dbat, and Catch,” as he 
spells the words : “ I have been informed that there are streams of water through- 
out this tract during the rains, some of which descending from the hills in Mar war, 
empty themselves into the desert, where they are lost, or find a drain in the run 
[ran-] north of Catch. Others on the west border are branches of the Pooran Tth© 
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bent round again in the form almost of a half circle or bow towards 
Siw-isfcan, but did not approach nearer to it than about twenty-two 
miles, and, in after times, within about sixteen. 6537 The channel of this 
branch, I believe to be represented by the present Mir Wa-hah or 
Mir’s Canal, it having been utilized as such, and which now flows just 
seventeen miles east of Sihwan, the Siw-istan of former days. This 
branch, after passing east of that place, performing its half circle course, 
again bent towards the south-east, and re-united with the main branch 
about twelve miles below Mansuriyah, and reached the ocean by one 
mouth, known as the Khora’i — the “Kori” of the maps and Gazetteers — 
separating Sind from Kaehehh. It is not to be supposed that there 
was no change whatever in the direction of the channels ; for every 
inundation made some change probably, as in the case of the channels 
of the rivers of the Panj Ab territory and Sind at the present day, but 
no radical change occurred for some time. Subsequently, bat in com- 
paratively modern times, I think, because the Mihran of Sind passed 
near Mansuriyah when Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin was drowned therein in 
the reign of Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin (see page 196, note 105 , the 
main branch, from the point of junction near Kalari, took a course 
more to the east of south, and ran towards Amar Kot of the Sodahs, 
between which two places occur those numerous great dhands or lakes 
mentioned farther on. It then passed from ten to fifteen miles or more 

purdnah dhorah above referred to], which, to this day, receives water from the 
Garrah or Sucledge [the usual error: he really refers .to the Hakra of which the 
Sutlaj was once a tributary], by a channel known by the name of Narri [the Nara 
of Hughes]. I have heard of the Nirgullee [ ? ] and the Hagra [Hakjra] on the 
west, and the Lord in the east,” etc., etc. 

Cunningham, in his “Ancient India ” (page 251), also mistakes the channel of 
the Hakri for the “old bed” of the Indus. He says : “ The old bed of the Indus 
still exists under the name of N&ra, and its coarse has been surveyed, etc. # # # 
The most easterly channel, which retains the name N£ra runs to the S. E. by 
Kipra and TJmrkot.” 

He, however, reverses matters, and makes the Puranah Dhorah run into the Indus y 
from S, E. to N. W., instead of into the channel of the Hakra as it does do. He 
says : “ The most westerly [ ! ] channel, which is named PniAna or the “ Old Elver,” 
flows to the south-south-west , past the rnins of Brahmanabad and Nasirpur to 
Haidarabad, below which it divides into two branches # # * one turns S, W. and falls 
into the present river 15 miles below Haidarabad and above Jarak. The other called 
the Ghini turns S. E. and joins the Mra above Eunaka Bazar,” etc., etc. 

Dr. J. Barnes, in his account of Sind, says (page 21), that, previous to the year 
1762, the Puranah emptied itself into the sea by passing Lakh -pat and Kofeasir ; 
and no doubt he is right. 

6^7 This was the distance when Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar wrote, about the year 
1600 A.D. 
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on tlie west of Amar Kot, much, as the channel still remains, which, 
from the place of junction, some forty miles above the sites of Mansii- 
riyah and Bahman-abad, the place of separation is not yet effaced, and 
indicates its having occurred, as near as possible, as described by the old 
’Arab writers, the place of separation above Togachh being just forty miles. 
West of this, above J&krao, is a great dhand or lake ; and that branch 
gets no farther south towards Mansuriyah than Mithrao ( “ Mitlsrau ” 
and “ Mithrow 99 of the maps — a different place from that mentioned 
at page 454) — about seventeen miles ; and hence it is the Puranah 
Dhorah or Ancient Channel. Indeed, from near Mithrao, above which 
the Puranah Dhorah branches off, down to near Bakhar, fourteen miles 
south-south-east, there is still an extensive tract of ran or swampy 
ground some two or three miles in breadth, and extending east and 
•west about ten, in which is a short channel from the Puranah Dhorah 
which unites with the present channel above Bakhar (but u Bnkar ” 
in the maps), twenty-six miles north-east of Bahman-abad. In the 
season of inundation a large tract of country, from eighteen to twenty 
miles in breadth, from Mithrao to the present Hakra channel west- 
wards, is under water. 

Just beyond Togachh, where the channel of the Puranah Dhorah and 
the present Hakra channel now separate, those numerous q lands or 
dhands ( 553 or 3hb3 ), or long, narrow lakes commence, amounting to 
some four hundred or more, with high banks between them. These 
run nearly at right angles to the old channel, hut parallel to the run 
of the great sand hills of the thil , thar, or desert, on the left or east 
bank, showing that, at some period, not very long ago, the river must 
have been of great breadth here, and have contained a large volume 
of water. 688 Some of these dhands or lakes are from four to five miles 
in length from east to west, and from a mile to a mile and a half in 
breadth, and some of them are of considerable depth. The great lake 
near Amar Kot has been mentioned elsewhere. 

There are also a number of places where there were ferries over 
the Hakra. There was one near Bakhar, and another at Khiprah, or 
Khipro, as the Sindls call it, lower down ; and there are nine in all in 
the Thai , Thar , or Parkar district. Of course such ferries do not refer 
to the crossing places in the channel of a dried up river , but to a river 
in which, more or less, water ran, and shows, that at no very distant 

62S In the “ Beporfc on the Eastern Narra,” page 34, the Commissioner of Sind 
writes, that, “ Authentic history and tradition concur in stating that but a few genera- 
tions agio, there was more cultivation and greater population on the banks of the 
Narra [the Hakya is meant] than exists now on those of the present Indus,” See 
also what Ibn-i-Khurdad-bih says of this part in ancient times, at page 195, 
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period, a constant stream of some sort flowed therein, and of some 
depth. The wording of the treaty entered into by Nadir Shah and 
Muhammad Shah, Badshah of Dikii, tends to indicate, that, even at 
this period, 1152 H. (1739 A.D.), the river had not altogether ceased 
to flow. 529 

Even of late years, its waters, from as far northwards as the 
Bahawal-pur territory, have occasionally reached the ocean or very near 
it. In 1826 a flood from the river reached Lakh Pat. In 1833 a flood 
passed down as far as Wangah. Bazar; and, in 1843, Major W. Baker 
of the Engineers, Superintendant of Canals in Sind, saw, near the 
head of the channel of the Narah branch, the marks of flood which 
had risen eighteen feet, and to which, the Ba’in or Ba’ini branch of 
the Hakra or Waliindah contributed a considerable portion. The Puva- 
nah Dhorah appears to have once flowed between its*present channel 
and the one now called the “ Eastern Nara” by English writers; for 
the remains of it still exist. There can be little doubt, but that it 
shifted constantly from one side to another ; and as most of these 
channels have not been subject to regular inundations for some cen- 
turies past, and only obtain a comparatively small portion of water when 
the rivers farther north overflow, they have not been subjected to violent 
changes. 

There can he no doubt, that the subsequent diversion of one of 
the branches of the Mihran of Sind— -the Ra’in or Ea’mi — which 
united into one great river at Dosh-i-Ab, must, in some measure, have 
upset almost the whole river S 3 *steni of Sind so to say, and that that 
diversion caused, not immediately perhaps, the stream farther to the 
south to forsake the purdnah or ancient channel for the present existing 
channel by Amar Kot, and was the cause of the other, which ran to- 
wards Siw-istdn, and which again united with the other branch some 
distance below Mansuriyah, ceasing to flow altogether. 530 

The water in these dhands or lakes is the water of the Hakra in reality, 
which finds its way down in time of extensive floods from as far upwards as the 
middle of the Bahawal-pur territory, but some also comes from the overflow of the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which finds its way by the great depression, the old channel of 
the Panch Had when it was a tributary of the Hakra, into the present Harah channel 
lower down, but this is not much. 

630 Alexander, having left the confluence of the three united rivers, Hyphasis, 
Acesines, and Hydraotes, with the Indus, as related in the previous note 361, page 
366, sails down the Indus, according to the Greek writers— bat according to the 
courses of the rivers in ancient times, down the Hakra or Wahindah, after the 
junction of the Panch Had or Panj Ab rivers, including the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with 
it at Dosh-i-Ab— to the dominions of Musicanus, which, according to Strabo, “was 
the most southerly part of India as described by Onesicritus, who minutely describes 
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In proof of wliat I have advanced, let us look at tlie two channels 
of the Hakra or Wahindah in their present or recent state. 

it.” The author of the “Life and Actions of Alexander the Great,” previously 
quoted, not knowing anything of the existence of the Hakra and its tributaries, 
supposes it to suit the well watered plains between the lower course of the Aral, 
the Arabia of Ptolemy [the author should have added “ and the Arabia of Arrian,” 
which is supposed to be the Purali river in Mukran, ninety miles west of the 
Aral] and the Indus,” a part, which, of course, he knew nothing about. I shall 
not follow his other statements, and would merely remark, that Alexander must 
have sailed down the Mihran of Sind ; for the writer just alluded to, says, “he 
was now approaching the upper end of the delta of the Indus [ Mihran] where the 
river divides into, two streams.” This cannot .refer to the separation of the great 
river below the Dosh-i-Ab into two branches and below which VVanjh-rut stood 
(See page 497), one of which passed Aror on the east, from what is stated after, 
but to the position of Kalarx, where the Mihran separated Into two branches about 
forty miles above Bahman-abad. It is stated further, that, “ the river enters the 
sea by two channels of unequal size, more than one hundred miles apart from each 
other. The enclosed space was named Patbalen& by the Greeks, from the city of 
Pattala, situated within the delta below the point of division,” which the learned 
author supposes was “at no great distance from modem Hyderabad/’ and which 
he, not knowing how or when IJaidar-abad was built, supposes may be ** the same 
cities , as some modern Hyder might easily have imposed his own name on the 
ancient Pattala [ ! ] * * * Here Hephaestiou was ordered to build a citadel, and 
construct docks and a harbour at Pattala, while Alexander himself sailed down 
the right [west] branch to the ocean.” He is then said to have returned to Pattala, 
and, subsequently, to have sailed down the left or eastern branch, and reached an 
extensive lake, and an estuary, to the ocean, and “ was satisfied that the western 
branch [ ? eastern, apparently, frum the context, and what the other writers say] 
was better calculated for navigation than the eastern [western ?].” See the 
extract from the Balazari, page 256. 

To judge from the courses of the Mihran as it existed some fourteen centuries 
ago, Bahman-nih or Bahman-abad lay below the point of separation of the river 
into two branches, and about the position in which Pattala is said to have stood ; 
and the lake reached in going down the left or east channel, that which existed 
at the time of the ’Arab conquest, and the estuary at the Shakarah or Sagarah 
mouth, some twelve miles wide, the Shagarah inlet or estuary. At the time of the 
Greeks, the last named mouth must have been at least fifty miles above Badin, and 
the western branch not much to the south, if so far south as the Makhahli hills 
near Tkathah. The whole of the Shah Bandar district of Sind may foe said to be 
of comparatively recent formation. 

Strabo, quoting Aristobulus, says “ Fattalenb was formed by the two 
branches of the Indus [Mihran of Sind], and that the two branches are distant 
1,000 stadia from each other [at their greatest distance ?] # # * he reckons 

each side of the included island [or let], which is of triangular shape, at 2,000 
stadia, and the breadth of the river, where it separated into two mouths, at about 
200 stadia. He calls the island delta.” 

These distances must be greatly exaggerated — doubled at least* 
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After the so called Narah channel unites with the main channel 
of the Hakra below Sayyidah, and the rocky hills on the west side of 
its valley terminate and the sand hills commence, the bed of the 
Hakra begins to increase in breadth ; and while the Narah channel at 
Sal i Ij Pat is (or was ; for the opening of the canal may have caused 
some change), three hundred feet broad, at Janjhu’i, about twenty-eight 
miles below its junction with the main channel of the Hakra, the 
breadth in some places is from two to three thousand feet, but the depth 
decreases in proportion. At about eighty-two miles below Aror, and 
forty-four below the point of junction of the Ra’in or Ra’ini (the 
present Narah channel) with the main branch of the Hakra (just forty 
miles above the site of Bahman-abad and Mansuriyah), clearing the 
sand hills which kept it within bounds on the west side, the channel 
again separates into two. One tarns to the south-south- westwards, 
and the other about south-south-east. The former, which is generally 
dry, and is very deep in proportion, is that which, in bygone times, 
flowed by the walls of Mansuriyah and Mahfuzah — hence its name 
“ Puranah Dliorah ” or ancient channel of the Mihran of Sind, or Great 
Mihran, as well as Hakra, Wahindah, Sind-Sagar, or Sankrah. It is 

The account of Curtins is, that after Alexander left the confidence of the three 
rivers of the Punch Nad or Panj A'b with the Indns, after sailing down four days 
from that point, he disembarked, and sent Craterns “ to march the army at no great 
distance from the river on which he was to sail." Then embarking again, Alexander 
came down stream, bnt how far is not said, into the territory of the Malli [another 
of the same name!] and Sabracm. * * * After sailing on another four days, he 
reaches another territory, where he built a city [one would imagine the materials 
were carried in their pockets: it takes time to build cities and find the materials, 
even if built of mud mortar], which he ordered should be called Alexandria. He 
then enters the country of the Mnsicani, subdues the country, puts a garrison into 
their capital, and from thence marches against the Prmsti, another people of India 
Their strong city is taken after the third day. He then enters the territory of 
king Sabns. Then another four days sail [twelve days in all : the distances each 
day must have been small] brought him to a city which led into the dominions of 
king Sambas. The city of his people was attacked, and Ptolemy wounded. Sub- 
sequently, Alexander marched into the province called Parthalia [Pattalen& of the 
other writers], whose king “fled to the monntains.” There are no mountains 
near: the lime-stone hills near Aror are probably meant. Here he made choice of 

guides [pilots?] who knew the river, and sailed down to an island [bet] that stood 

almost in the middle of the channel [no doubt Bakhar, some will say, bnt see the 
island or let of the Ohach Namah, in note 187, page 234], but the guides got away 
He had only proceeded 400 stadia, however, [about 50 miles from where he took 
his “guides"], when “the pilots told him, that they began to be sensible of their 
near approach to the ocean. On the third day it was perceived that the sea bevan to 
mingle its waters with that of the river.” Cnrtius’ description of the appro!:* to 
the sea-coast is clear and interesting. 
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quite distinct a little way north-east of Mir-piir. The other passes hy 
Pathayah and Bakhar, both of which are notable places, as I shall pre- 
sently show: indeed, there are numerous ruins, the remains of ancient 
towns, of greater or lesser size, still remaining along the courses of 
these old channels ; bU and tradition affirms that this tract was once the 
most flourishing part of Sind, and its soil is still most productive where 
water is available . 683 Pathayah and Bakhar are, respectively, thirteen 
and twenty miles below this point of separation of the two channels, 
and on the banks of the main one or Hakra, which now runs towards 
Amar Kot of the Sodahs ; but, fifteen miles above that ancient place, 
it bends or turns more towards the south, and after running in that 
direction for about eighteen miles, and passing thirteen miles and a half 
west of Amar Kot, begins to bend more towards the south-south-west 
again ; and as far as this and beyond, it is still known as the Hakro, as 
the people of Sind pronounce it. 

At Nowak Kot, a little over fifty-one miles south-south-west from 
Amar Kot , 533 and eighty-two south-east of Haidar-abad, it again 

&81 The “ Report on the Eastern Narra ” says (p. 6), that “ There are villages 
all the way [clown] on either side, especially below Saya [ ? ] ; and there are 
sand-hills to within four or five miles of Mithrow. # # # The river runs in 

several smaller channels — sometimes in one only — from Sayddum down to between 
Mithrow and Bakhar, where some old channels occur.” 

532 South of Bahman-abad, between Amar Kot and Khiprah,the ruins of several 
ancient towns are said to exist, including one known as Kot Ratta near the banks 
of the Hakra, as well as others lower down towards the ancient mouth of the river, 
including the ruins of ancient Badin. Hereabouts are several branches from the 
main channel, clearly defined, but now dry, which intersect the country for 
fifteen or twenty miles westwards, and run nearly parallel to the main channel. 

638 Amar Kot, as is well-known (or ought to be) was the birth-place of Jalal-ud- 
Din, Muhammad Akbar Badshah, when his father, Humayun Badshah, in great dis- 
tress and misery, was returning to Sind from Jasal-mir, having gone thither by 
Hirawar and Bikanfr, on his way to Mai Dlw of Jodh-pur, who had promised him 
aid, and then deceived him. Finding he was liable to be attacked by overwhelming 
numbers, he, with his small following, turned off towards Jasal-mir, and from 
thence towards Amar Kot, the party being nearly starved for want of grain. 
Having reached Amar Kot, its chief, Rana Blr-sil, treated him with great considera- 
tion, and gave up his outer fort to the Badshah’ s consort, whom he had married in 
Sind; and in that fort she gave birth to Akbar on the night of Sunday (our 
Saturday night — the night precedes the day in eastern computation), the 5th of 
Rajab, 949 H. (night of October 4th, 1542 A.l) ). One of the “ Panjab Gazetteers ” 
actually tells us that “ Malot” in the Hoshyar-pilr district was the place of his birth ! 

Mr. Hughes in his Sind Gazetteer, of course, mentions the fact of his birth at 
“ XJmarkot,” but then he adds a rare piece of history, to the effect that, “ It was 
through this town that Akbar, when emperor, marched in A.D. 1591 to conquer 
Hind — an expedition, which, as history relates, was successful.” Only Gazetteer 
“ history ” would relate such : Akbar Badshah was never in Amar Kot nor in Sind 

bio 
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separates into two channels, the westernmost of which is the largest ; 
and just twenty miles below Nowah Kot, the ancient channel before 
referred to, the Purano Dhorooi the people of Sind, but “Pooran. River” 
of one map, “ Phooran 1ST. or R.” of another, “ Phnrraan R.” of a third, 
“ Pnran R.” of a fourth, and “ Dhora Pooran ” of a fifth, unites with it, 
and no further separation takes place until it enters the great rcm, 
marsh, or morass of Kachchh ; and at times, the waters therefrom, in 
periods of flood above, even now find their way into the sea by Lakhh 
Pat and the Kohra’i mouth referred to by the ’Arab writers. 

On the east bank of the channel of the Ra’in or Ra’ini, in which 
the hTaraht now flows, from near Aror downwards, the sand hills of the 
ihal or thar or sandy desert on the east, run up close to the banks of the 
river, and continue to skirt the channel of the Hakra, after the Ra’in 
channel again unites with the main one, down as far as Amar Kot, 
which is situated on the high hank. The bed here is very broad and 
marshy, and here also is the Samarah lake, or great c}hand running 
parallel to the old channel of the river. 634 * It is some fifteen miles in 
length, and from four to five in breadth ; and on the west side of Amar 
Kot are other minor channels into which the river separated in its way 
to the ocean. Continuing downwards from near Amar Kot by ISTowah 
Kot, eighteen miles below it, and four south of Wangah, or Wangah 
Bazar as it is also styled, the Puranah channel again joins the main one. 
Thus the united channel continues to run in the general direction of 
about south-south-west, until within six miles of Rana ke Bazar — the 
“ Rahna ki Bazar ” of the maps — where it bends a little more south- 
wards, and enters the great ran or morass of Kaohchh ; and the overflow- 

after his birth ,* and it was the Kh.an-i-Kh.anan, Mirza ’Abd-ur-Rahfm, who annexed 
Sind, and he came by Multan and Bakhar. 

534 What may be the real origin of this name I am unaware, but t samar * and 

* sumury in ’Arabic, mean ‘ sl small lake/ but this appears to have been a large one. 
See preceding note 530, page 461. 

This is doubtless the lake of Shakarah, or a part of it, referred to in the Ohaoh 
Namah respecting the movements of Muhammad, son of Kasim, the ’Arab con- 
queror of Sind, and by the Balamri in his account of the naval action there between 
the ’Arabs and Jai Senha, son of Ra*e Dahir. 

The “Report on the Eastern N&rra/ 1 states (page 40), that, “ Between Ding 
and Choondawah the sand-hills recede eastward to Omerkote, forming a kind of bay, 
across which the river takes a direct course rid Trimmoo. * * # During high 

floods the whole country from Omerkote to Soomara, a distance of eighteen miles, 
is some times under water. 

“From Choondawah to Howakote the Narra, or the “ Hakra/’ as it is termed 
in this part of the country [and its correct name], skirts the foot of the Thurr. 

# # * Near Nowakote the channel is very large and deep/* 
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from tli at channel, in time -of' flood in Upper Sind, passes north of the 
Bandar or Port of Lakhh Pat to the sea. 

Such is the Mihran of Sind or Great Mi bran, Hakra, W a hind ah, or 
Bahindah, Wahind-Sagar, Sinci-Sagar, or Sankrah, from its source to 
the sea, and which as late as Ha dir Shah’s time 'was considered the 
boundary between Sind and Hind , 625 

It is necessary to mention, that there area number of old channels — 
indeed traces of them are every where' met with — between the chan- 
nel of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sinci, or. Indus as it runs at present, and the 
channels of the Mihran of Sind or Hakra, one of which passes close to 
Shatl ad-pur on the west, and runs towards Bah man-aba d and Man study ah. 
It may be said, in fact, that, at different times, . the Mihran of Sind or 
Hakra has flowed over a great part of Sind, as far west as Shadad-pur, 
and this is fully indicated from the many vestiges of ancient towns 

Balrmaii evidently thought the same when lie .founded • Bahinaii-nih or 
Bahman-abad. 

The substance of the treaty between Nadir Sh ah anti MuI.iafomact. Sh ah. 
Badshdh of Dikii, mentioning the S&ukrah, Sind-Sagur, or Hahra/ms referred- tout 
- page 461, I am able here to give. It is to this effect in the T Arikh of Nfmot Kh an; 
’ All : “ The Government of Hindustan agrees to cede to the Shah of Iran of tha 
Tnrk-maniyah dynasty, the whole territory of the west, from, and including 
Pes’hawar, the Bangas’hat, the Dar-til-Mulk of Kabul, Ghaznib, and the Kohistdn t 
the dwelling-place of the Afghan tribes [ here it will be noticed that “ the Afghan- 
istan,” as described in my “ Notes/* page 453, which see, is clearly meant ], fcho 
Hazarah-jafc, the fortress of Bakhar, and Sakhar, tlamid-abad, and the whole of the 
district of the Derah-jat, and the place styled Ohanki-i-Sokhbah, and other places 
belonging to the siibaJi of Thathab, the M§bak of Badhan [ Baditi ? ], th e pargmtah oi 
'jParanjdhe parganahol Biah-WaK Kandah, and the other remaining parpanahs be- 
longing to Pes’hawar, together with the adjoining pargtmahs of Kabul, from the 
boundary of Atak, and the Nat* ah OB’* Sankrah, the ext&bimity of the river Sini>- 
Sagar, which unites with the great ocean ; and that the officials of Hindustan from 
henceforth shall not exercise any authority therein. And the Bad shah of Hindu- 
stan, on his part, agrees to cede those territories, and from that date considers, that 
those territories here named are out of his charge and jurisdiction, and that they 
shall not, after that before-mentioned date, be accounted as comprised within or 
belonging to the empire of Hindustan ; ” and further, “that documents to this 
effect had been given to be a proof of the same.” This was dated the 29th of 
Safar, 1152 H. (26th May, 1739 A.D.). Multan was not inoluded as Tod assorts. 

By this treaty the whole territory comprised within the suhah of Thathah, as 
constituted in Akbar Bad shah’s reign, and the southern part of the Bakhar sarkdr 
of the Multan stibah east of the Indus, and the whole of the territory on the west 
side of the Indus, were lost to the Dilhi empire ; and only what constitutes the 
Bahawal-pur state now, and the territory of the Panj Ab or Five Rivers, were left 
to it. 

Writers of “ Reports to Government ” on “ Perom, Panjnud,” etc., and compilers 
of Gazetteers, would do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest these facts. 
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still remaining on the hanks of the old channels. These ancient 
channels, however, by utilizing them as canals for irrigation purposes, 
and the yearly inundations of the Indus, are becoming fast obliterated; 
and this may be some plea for my venturing to record here the little 
information which I possessed respecting the Hakra, and the other rivers 
herein mentioned, which were its tributaries. 

The other channels between the present channel of the Sindhu, A'b- 
i-Sind, or Indus, and the Puranah Bhorah , or Ancient Channel of the 
Mill ran of Sind, or Hakra, immediately north and west of Shadad-pur, 
including that of the Lohano Bhoro of the Sindis, are the remains of 
channels formed after that branch of the Mihran of Sind or Hakra, 
which near Kalari branched off to the north-west and then west to- 
wards Siw-istan, and subsequently re-united with the main branch 
which flowed past Bah man- 110 — Mansuriyali on the east. Those farther 
north, and extending eastwards of the present channel of the Sindhu, 
or Ab-i-Simi, between Sihwan and the lime-stone hills and sand bluffs 
running south from Rurhi, and bounding the valley of the Hakra, as 
it may be termed, on the west, after the junction of the Ha rah or 
old western channel just below Sayyidah, are the remains of the 
channels in which the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus flowed from 
time to time,' in its continual movements towards the west, after it had 
finally deserted the Mihran of Sind or Hakra subsequent to receiving 
the waters of the Punch Nad or Panj Ah, which likewise deserted it, as 
noticed farther on. The Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind took some considerable 
time to gain its present course, especially west and south-west between 
Bakhar and Sihtab. From near Kandiaro and Darbelo south and east, 
down towards Sakrand and Shadad-pdr, its most ancient channels now 
existing run nearly the whole way between these places, as a glance at 
the map of Sind shows, but are still more clearly to be seen in the maps 
of the Revenue Survey. Among these old channels, probably, is that 
in which the river so repeatedly mentioned by the 'Arabs, the Kumbh, 
flowed, which passed between Siw-istan, 636 the modern Sihwan, and 
the western branch of the Mihi4n of Sind, and into which the Ab-i- 
Sind or Sindhu may have found its way during its repeated changes. 
These movements extended over a considerable length of time ; for, in 
the time of Mirza Jani Beg, the last of the Tar-Khan Mughal rulers 
of the Thathah territory, which included Wicholo or Middle, aud Lar 
or Lower Sind (999 H. — 1590-91 A.D.), the river was still running six 
huroh or about ten miles and a half east of Siw-istan or Sihwan. 63 ? 

586 See note 51<5, page 473. 

687 The compiler of the Gazetteer of Sind says (p. 286), that “ among the 
largest canals of the Jerrack Deputy Collecfcorafce is the Baghar or Bhaghiar. 
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To tlie recent formation of the lower part of the delta of the Indus 
I have already alluded ; and if we draw a line from near Karachi to 
about twenty miles above Lakhh Pat, we shall be able to judge how far it 
extended in the time of Akbar Badshah, when Baclin and its dependent 
lands constituted the extremity of Sind in that direction, all to the 
south of such line having been formed since . 638 To have a correct con- 
ception of how far it extended when the ’Arabs landed in Sind, we 
should draw the line from a few miles south of Pir Patho and Badin 
towards Wangah, or even much farther north-east towards Nowa Kot. 

* # # The Baghar or Bhaghiar (meaning the destroyer) is the western branch 
of the Indus, diverging a little south of the town of Thatta. # * * It is said 

to have been in A.D. 1699 a very great stream, navigable as far as Lahori Bunder 
(then the principal port of Sind, and at the close of the last century, the seat of 
the English factory) 20 miles from the mouth, for vessels of 200 tons ; afterwards 
it resolved itself into four branches.” See the account of Debal or Dewal, note 315, 
page 317. 

Del Hoste, writing in 1839, says 44 the Hajamree mouth had only then been in 
existence two years, and is now the main branch of the Indus.” 

Burton (Scinde : p. 168) says : 44 now the Ar or Bhagar is the western outlet 
of the Indus” 

Ar, in Hindi, means 4 prevention/ 4 hinderance/ 4 stoppage/ 4 stop/ etc., and 
such a word as “ Baghar ” or “Bhaghar” as Hughes writes it, and “Bagar” as 
Postans renders it, I have not found $ but Bigar is intelligible, from Hindi bigdrnd, 
4 to spoil/ 4 damage/ etc. 

Hughes in his Gazetteer says (page 768) in confirmation of this, that there 
are 44 Traditions of a town of great size called Samma Sumro having once existed 
a little south of the present village of Shah-Kapur [the 44 Shahkupoor 15 of the 
Indian Atlas map], in Mirpur Batoro ialuka. Also a town called Rohr! in Jail 
taluka, and supposed to have flourished about two centuries ago. Remains of forts 
are also in some places to be seen, but, owing to the peculiar and erratic course of the 
Indus towards the sea, and the consequent changeable nature of its various branches, 
there is no district which is likely to show less remains of antiquity than that of 
Shahbandar.” 

These two places in Shah Bandar district must have gone to ruin long before 
44 about two centuries ago,” otherwise they would have been mentioned in the 
accounts of Lar, Thathah, or Lower Sind. Batora, the Batoro of the Sind is, was the 
chief town of one of the eleven mahdlls or sub- districts of the sarMr or district of 
Thathah, in Akbar Badshah’ s reign. 

Hughes also says (p. 767), that 44 the extensive flood, which occurred in Sind 
about 1819, the year of the earthquake in Kachchh, caused great changes in 
the lower part of the Indus, and tended to hasten the fall of Shah Bandar, hy 
withdrawing the water from the branch on which it stood. Before this Shah 
Bandar was the naval station of the rulers of Sind ; and since that time, still 
greater changes have taken place, and they are still going on.” 

S>B3 It is supposed, and with very good reason, that great part of the delta 
between Thathah and Karachi south, has been formed since the Ab-i-Sind or Indus 
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Tlie identification hereabouts of places mentioned in Alexander's 
expedition, is even more illusive than farther upwards, according to the 
present courses of the rivers . 539 

Thus, from all that I have here adduced, the following are the 
results of my investigations ; and from them, as far as tradition affirms, 

deserted the channel which, passed by Nasr-pur, and took a more westerly course. 
There is little doubt, indeed, bat that great part of the Shah Bandar district of 
Sind, as at present constituted, and the southern part of the Jarak district like- 
wise, are of comparatively recent formation. See note 187, page 234 from the Ohach 
Namah on the Bet. 

■ Sul.t,an Firuz Shah, the Khalj Turk Sultan of Dih.li, is said to have founded 
Nasr-pur on the then bank of the Ab-i-Sind, a different place from the fort near 
Nasir-pur, on the Sankrah or Hakra. See note 173, page 224, note 555, page 479, 
and note 576, page 500. 

It is stated, likewise, that after the annexation of the Thathah territory above 
referred to, the Khan-i-Khanan, Mirza ’Abd-ur-JEtahim, desired to have a look at the 
great ocean before he returned to the Court at Agrah, and that he set out from his 
camp at Thathah for that purpose, and proceeding southwards two easy stages of 
about fifteen miles each, he obtained the sight he desired. The place from which 
he obtained a view of the ocean is called “ Mughal-Bin,” — the Mughal’s view in — con- 
sequence, to this day, bin being the Persian for ‘ seeing,’ ‘view/ * sight/ ‘glimpse/ 
etc., from the verb did m- ‘ to see/ ‘ to view/ etc. The place appears in the maps 
as “ Mughulbhin/’ “ Mogulbeen/’ etc. It is now nearly fifty miles from the sea. 

639 With regard to the “ identifications ” of places, in Sind in particular, Postans 
very pertinently remarks on the building of cities and docks, that “ though there may 
be every reason to imagine that he, whose whole life was a study how to acquire 
posthumous fame, was most anxious to leave some splendid monuments, which 
should attest to after ages the magnitude of his deeds on the immediate scenes 
of their enacting, he could not have found the two indispensables of a stable spot 
on which to erect them, or any sufficient lasting materials for his purpose : thus it 
is that throughout Sindh the most diligent and well directed antiquarian research 
has altogether failed to discover one single reminiscence of verified classical 
antiquity, or to incontestably fix one locality as that described by Alexander’s 
historians. ” In another place he says, “ to have trusted to such records in Sindh 
[and in great part of the Panj Ab also] would have been to have written history in 
sand.” Indeed, all practical men who have dwelt in these parts, and surveyed 
these rivers, declare that identification is a farce. 

As regards the lower deltas, where people expect to find places in the same 
situation on the Indus and near its mouths as they were ages ago, the following 
extract from Dr. Lord’s “ Memoir on the Plain of the Indus/ 5 may be useful. He 
says, “The river discharges 300 cubic feet of mud in every second of time ; pr a 
“ quantity which in seven months would suffice to form an island 42 miles long, 
“ 27 miles broad, and 40 feet deep j which [taking the depth of the sea along 
“ the coast at about five fathoms], would consequently be elevated 10 feet above 
“ the surface of the water. Any person who chooses to run out this calculation to 
“ hundreds and thousands of years will be able to satisfy himself that much may be 
“ done by causes at present in action towards manufacturing deltas/ 5 
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and history confirms, the state of the seven rivers — the Saptali Sindha- 
wah of the Sanskrit writings — between the Hakra, Wabindah, or Sind- 
Sagar, and the Sindh a, Nahr-i-Mikran, or Ab-i-Sind, the Indus of 
Europeans, the whole of which united formed the 44 Mi trail of Sind,” 
or 44 Great Mihran,” as some of the old writers style it, may be divided 
or classed under five great transitions or changes. 1 may assume, how- 
ever, that it will be fully understood, that changes more or less, to a 
greater or lesser degree, took place then as now, during, and after, every 
annual inundation of these rivers ; and that the beds or channels of 
the majority of them, in inclining westwards, were being gradually silted 
up, owing to the nature of the soil through which they flowed being, 
for the most part, alluvial, from causes well known to geologists, and 
particularly so with regard to the Suilaj, but which latter river having 
reached a certain point where the tract of country on the west rose so 
considerably as to prevent its waters from surmounting the obstacle, this 
inclination westwards has been prevented, and, in all probability, 
finally stopped. 

I will not go back so far as the Macedonian Alexander’s time, 
because we have no definite or trustworthy information respecting the 
courses, or even the numbers of all the rivers aud their tributaries 
of the parts now known as the territory of the Panj A'b or Five Rivers, 
and of the parts immediately to the east. Rut we learn from Aristo- 
bulus, as quoted by Strabo, that the country was subject to the shocks 
of earthquakes, that the soil was loose and hollow by excess of mois- 
ture, aud easily split into fissures, whence even the courses of the 
rivers became altered. He also states, that, on one occasion, when he 
was despatched into the country upon some business, he saw a tract of 
land deserted, which contained more than a thousand cities (towns 
and cities ?) with, their dependent villages. 44 The cause of this was, 
that the Indus, having abandoned its proper channel, was diverted into 
another, on the left hand [east], much deeper, aud precipitated itself into 
it like a cataract, so that it no longer watered the country by the usual 
inundation. on. the rigid hand, from which it had receded, and this was 
elevated above the level, not only of the new channel -which the river 
had formed, but above that of the inundation. 5 ’ 

We also know from Indian sources, that the Sutlaj or Saladru — 
the Hesudrus or Zaradrus of the Greeks — long after Alexander’s 
time, -flowed in the easternmost of its ancient channels shown in the 
map No. 6. All the Greek accounts respecting these parts, are more 
or less, mere surmise and speculation ; and when we find enthusiasts 
44 identifying ” towns, fortresses, aud the rivers also, as they now flow, 
we can value such identifications accordingly. 
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Tlie first reliable information that we possess, dates from about or 
shortly before, the time of the invasion of Sind, by the Arabs— one 
thousand and thirty-nine years subsequent to the invasion of these 
parts by the Greeks — and when we find such changes occurring between 
712 A, D. and 1890 A. D., a period of 1 188 years, we may be sure that 
the pie viotis 1038 years had not been without proportionate changes also. 

At, or about the time of, the Arab invasion, the Hakra or Wallin- 
dah, of which the Qhitang, Sursuti, Ghag-ghar, and Sntlaj, and their 
smaller feeders, were tributaries, flowed in two channels from near 
Marut, one of which channels, the easternmost, flowed about south- 
south-west by Ghaus Garb, or Rukn-pur of after years, Khan Garh 
(there are several places of this name, but this one lies on the south- 
eastern border of the Baliawal-pur state, near the western frontier 
of Jasal-mir), Wanjh-rufc (the Bijnoot of the maps),6» anc i No-har 0l , 
Islam Garh, skirting* the I asal-mir state on the west, and from thence 
down as far as Mitharo or Mitraho, on the south-east frontier of Sind as 
at present constituted, and from thence reached the ran or marsh of 


KacKdih, which it helped to form, by way of A mar Kot of the Sodahs. 

The westernmost branch or channel of the Hakra or Wabindah 
passed from Marut more to the south-westwards, through the present 
Baliawal-pur state, into Sind, very nearly as indicated by the present 
existing channel, as shown in the general map, Ho. 1, Subsequently, 
through some change in the courses of its tributaries, probabfy, the 
eastern branch from Marut deserted its old channel on the Jasal-mir 
border* and the Hakra then lost the tributaries it previously received 
from the direction of Poh-karn, east of the town of Jasal-mir, alto- 
gether, leaving that part a sandy waste, and the beds of those tribu- 
taries ceasing to be perennial, became vans or marshes. 64 * 1 This great 
change is indicated by existing proofs, and accounts for all the channels 
still remaining after so many centuries, more or less prominent, over a 
space of some seventy-six miles from east to west, as already recorded. 6 ^ 

Where the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, Hil-ab, or Indus fi4lS at that period 


640 There are two places called Wanjh-rufc. This is different from that des- 
cribed at page 497, but were included, apparently, in the same district. 

5iI Tradition affirms, that in the Bikanir territory, the waters of the Hakra or 
Wahindah used to spread out into a great lake, near a place called Kak. Shahamat 
All, in his account of the Bahawal-piir state, says, that Bahawal-piir stands on an 
ancient site which was called Kak. This great lake may have existed south and 
east of that place, for the country is seamed with channels and" banks, but the 
position of Bahawal-pur is too far to the north-west to be the part indicated. 

642 That is, from the east bank of the Hakra channel, eastwards. See also 
"pages 455 and 479. 

m it will be noticed that I do not call the Sindhu, A'h-i-Sind, or Indus, “ the 
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united with the Hakr& is not so clear, bat, shortly after, we find 
from the earliest 'Arab writers, that four of the five rivers forming 
the Panch Fad or Panj Mh flowed within two farsangs (six miles ) of Multan 
on the east, and passed from thence southwards, towards 'l/ohehli (hut 
which place is not mentioned by that name by the 'Arab writers), which 
it also passed close by on the west side, and lower down again, three 
days' journey below Multan, in the direction of Aror or A I or, the 
ancient capital of Sind, united with the Sind Rutl, or Riid-i-Sind wo 
Hind (the Bihat, Qhin-ab,' Ravi, and Biah), and formed the Panch Fad 
or Panj Ab. &4i Still lower down again, between Baghlah and Sahib 

Mihrdn™ for the reason elsewhere explained, . See note 124, page 211, and note 548, 
page 475. 

With respect to crossing theAb-i-Sin& or Indus — the Afulc or Forbidden River— 
daily by Brahmans, Wilford (As. Kes. Yol, YI, p. 536) says: “Those o£ Multan 
jocularly say, that its true bed [from constant shit tings] is not ascertained, so they 
may cross it with impunity” 

54>4> l n ancient times, the Nil Ab, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, took a more direct southerly 
course after issuing from the hills below Kala Bagh, and, lower down, ran much 
closer to Multan. It was subject to changes in its comae upwards as much as 
downwards below that place. Here is an illustration in point, from which wo 
may see what has happened in the course of a very few years in the upper part of the 
Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and we may judge what the changes may have been lower 
down in the course of ages. 

In his “Year on the Punjab Frontier,” Edwardes says : “The Indus baa for 
many years been gradually taking a more westerly course in its passage to the 
Sutlej. [He here makes it a tributary of the Sutlaf by which he means what was 
the Sutlaj and Blah, but now, since the junction of the two, the Gharah or Harlan], 
and nowhere perhaps so markedly as at Esaukheyl [this shows how far north these 
changes commence]. Year after year it has encroached on the western bank, and 
in removing from the Sindh Sagur [Do-abah, perhaps?] has increased its breadth 
of terra jirma. The alluvium thus thrown up has in process of time created on the 
left, or eastern bank, a low but highly fertile tract called Kuchee [la ohch hi — this 
is the word, signifying ‘ raw,’ 6 new/ ‘ recent/ and applied to alluvium. The word 
occurs in Kachchh Bhuj, Kachchh! north and west of Jacob-abad in Sind, Ch.hot.ah 
Ka chchh on the banks of the Harlan or Gharah, and the term has even extended 
to the alluvium thrown up on the banks of rivers cultivated by Afghans on the 
side of India, 'Teats ’]. At Meeanwallee, the point where you leave the Sindh 
S&gnr Doab to cross over to Esaukheyl, the alluvial tract just spoken of is about 
12 miles broad when the river is at its lowest. In other words, the Indus has al- 
ready moved 12 miles from that part of the Sindh S&gur [Do-abah ?] ; and though 
in seasons of its utmost flood the river still reaches its former bank, and permits 
the villagers on the old high ground to fill pitchers from the waters with which 
Kuchee [Kachchh!] is then overspread, yet, in ordinary times, the original Doab of 
Sindh Sagur is now no longer discernable from the ferries of Esaukheyl.” 

The country of the ’Isa Khel clan of the Nlazl Afghans is here meant. More 
respecting the changes of rivers in this part will be found in my “Notes on Af- 
ghanistan,” etc., Section Four, particularly at pages 340, 341, 370, 371 and 400. 
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Garb, about seventy-six miles south-south-west of tTchchh, at Dosh-i-A'b 
— d°§k i s a Tajzik word signifying 4 a place of meeting:’ the Waters 
Meet — this Pan eh Fad united with the Hakra and its tributaries, and 
formed the Mihran of Sind. Prom thence the great river continued its 
course in much the same direction as before, for about thirty-six miles 
more ; and then, between Kandharah or Kandharo (“ Kundairoh ” of 
the maps) and Wanjh-rut, just sixty-four miles north-north-east of 
Aror, separated into two channels, one of which, the lesser in volume, 
passing Wanjk-nit a little to the north, flowed more westwards towards 
Aror, which it passed about two miles or less on the east. Rebutted by 
the rocky range of hills, at the eastern foot of which, and into the plain 
eastward, where the city lay, it turned to the south, and united with the 
main river thirty-seven miles lower down. After the separation above 
noticed, the main stream, keeping more towards the south than before, 
near the present village of Sayyidah, the “ Saida ” of the maps, was 
again joined by the other branch from Aror. Prom thence, where the 
valley opens out considerably, it continued to flow in much the same 
south-south-westerly direction as before, nntil at a point forty-eight 
miles as the crow flies, lower down, where the country becomes almost 
a dead level towards the south, aud also towards the west, it again 
separated into tw r o channels, the main branch flowing in much the same 
direction as before, but becoming more tortuous in its course, passed 
near Bahman-abad or Bahman-nih on the east. The other branch 
turning more towards the west into the flat open tract I have before 
noticed, passed between Bahman-abad and Siw-istan, about mid-way, 
then bending southwards, and subsequently south-eastwards, re-united 
with the main river some miles north-east of Badm, aud fell into the 
sea by one mouth near Shikar a, about two days’ journey from Debal or 
Dewai, the ancient sea-port of Sind, on the east, where the river was 
chiefly known as the Hakra, Wahind Sagar, or Sind-Sagar, as well as 
Mihran of Sind and Great Mihran* 

Subsequent to the . conquest of Sind and Multan by the ’Arabs, 645 

Edwardes eonti nnes : “ When Banjifc Singh first came that way — probably 
when, he went to Lukkee in Murwut — he opened a way through the jangle [the 
alluvial tract he mentioned had become covered with a high jangal of reeds, tiger 
grass, and tamarisk] for his army by putting four elephants abreast. # * * In one 
part of Esaukheyl the Indus has within the last few years cut off a considerable 
slice, and made an adjacent island of it. The zumindars [zamindars — landowners] 
clung to their land with the usual tenacity, and actually established two villages 
on the island. Occasionally the Indus rose and overwhelmed the island, when both 
colonies took boat and retired to the mother country, Esaukheyl, but emigrated 
again as soon as ever the island re-appeared.” 

6‘i5 The Balazan, who wrote in 270 H (883-81 A.D.), states, that when the 
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a change came, the first important one to be noted. The Hakra or Wa- 
hindali continued to flow much as before, and to unite into one stream 
near Sayyadah, just forty miles above Bahznan-abad, the western 
branch flowing towards the northwards, and then north-west, to- 
wards Siw-istan , 546 but somewhat, nearer to it than before, then 
bent south and south-east again to re-unite with the main river, 
but not so far towards the ■ south as before : at one period falling 
into the sea near Debal : at. another about two days’ journey from it 
eastwards, as it had previously done. At another period it separated 
into two branches about twelve mil (miles) below Mansuriy ah — for that 
had now been built — on the west side, six miles from Eahroan-dbad, and 
from Mahfuz&h on the opposite or east side , 547 and fell into the sea hear 
the town of Shakara, two days’ journey east of Debal, by one month, and, 
subsequently, by two, one nearer Debal than before ; but the other, 
known as the mouth of the Great Mibran, was the Shakara channel 
separating Kachchh from Sind. At another intermediate period, the 
distance between the mouth of the Great Mihran and the port of Debal 
was but six mil (miles) : at another, after the junction with the Rain 
branch below Aror near Sayyidah, the river began to flow through the 
middle of Sind, that is a little more to the westward than before, and 
with a slower current, spreading out in that part which I have men- 
tioned as almost a dead level westwards and southwards, and forming 

’Arab loader, ’Imad-ud-Dm, Muhammad, advanced from Nirun to operate against 
Siw-istan and Bahman-abad, a river ran east of Mrun and Siw-istan, parallel or 
nearly so, to the Mihr&n. Muhammad, having crossed that river, which appears to 
have been fordable, reached the west bank of the Mihran, and having crossed it to 
the east side by a bridge of boats, moved towards Bahman-ab&d. The first-men- 
tioned river was not the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, bat the river called the Kumbh in the 
""Ohaoh.'Kfaahv which ''enters "Into much greater detail. See 'the extracts from'" that, 
work in note 184, page 232, and note 187, page 234. 

v 646 Mr. It. D. Oldham, in a : paper on the subject of the. changes in hh© ; courses 
of the Panj-ab Rivers, says, that “ It would be impossible for the Indus flowing in 
the Karra to send a branch past Hermetelia or Brahman -abad [only it is not 
Brahman- abad, but Bahman-abad or Bahman-nih] unless water was gifted with the 
power of flowing up-hill in the time of Alexander the Great,” etc. 

As the bed of the Hakra lies much higher than Bahman-abad all the way down 
from Khan Garh and Khair-pur Dehr ke, and lower than its western branch, 
which passed Aror on the east, in which the overflow waters from the river Indus 
as it now flows find their way, there would be no necessity whatever for water to 
‘‘flow up-hill, 5 ’ and which the Mitraho Canal does not do. At the period in question, 
where the Hakpa or Mihran of Sind separated into two branches, some forty miles 
above Bahman-abad and Mansuriyah, the country was almost a dead level, especi- 
ally from east to west, but inclined slightly towards the south. 

The Balazari states, that Mansuriyah was founded on one side of the estuary 
or lake facing Hind, and Mahfuzah on the opposite side. See note 553, page 477. 
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several islands, until it readied Mansuriyah ; while, lower down, it 
united and formed one great river. One writer states, that at this 
period, between the country of Mnkran, that is from the Kahtar range 
west of Siw-istan (Karachi, it may be noticed, was considered, down 
almost to the present century, to belong to Mnkran) and Manisuriyah, 
the waters of the Mill ran of Sind formed great lakes, one of which, 
without doubt, is the existing Lake Manohhar. 

At this period the place of junction of the Wibat, Bihat, or Jihlam 
with the Ohin-ab was about midway between Ohandani-ot, now in the 
Rachin-ab Do-abah, and Sa’e-Wal iu the Chin-bath Do-abah, in about 
31° 51' N. Lai, and 72° 28' E. Long. In their downward progress the 
united rivers, under the name of Chin-ab, passed from some four to 
fourteen miles (according to the shifting of their courses from time to 
time from east to west and back again, from one side to the other of 
the broad tract seamed with its channels), and from four to eight miles 
east of Jhang-i-Sialan. On the other hand, the Rawah or Rawi, which 
also flowed, at different periods, from one side to the other of a tract of 


country, in some parts from twenty to twenty-five miles in breadth : 



at times on one side, at times on the other, and taking a more south- 
easterly course than at present, about eight miles east of Sath Grarh, 
about the same distance east of Hurappah, and five miles east of Tulan- 
bah, united with the Ohin-ab within a few miles of Multan on the east, 
the district immediately adjoining the city on that side being still known 
as Taraf-i-Rawi, or the Rawi Side or Quarter, to this day. 

These three united rivers, known as the Trim A'o or Trim Ah, then 
flowing in a direction a little to the west of south, united with the JBzah 
about twenty-eight miles lower down than Multan, and formed what the 
Arab writers name the Sind Riid, or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind, 5 * 3 which the 


648 Al-Mas’udf, who wrote in 300 H. (911-42 A.D.), says, that the river Mihran 
of Bind [See note 543, page 471] flows on towards Multan and beyond, and receives 
the name of Mihr4n. # # # Another of the five rivers which go to form the 
Mihrdn of Sind is called Hatil [See page 207]. When all have passed Multan they 
unite about three days’ journey below the city of Multan, and above Mansuriyah, 
and unite into one stream at Dosh-i-ab [with the Hakra or Wahindah], which fiows 
towards Aldor or Alror, which lies on its west bank, and belongs to Mansuriyah, 
where [at Dosh-i-Ab] it receives the name of Mihrdn. # #/* The Mihran 
goes to Mansuriyah.” See note 124, page 211. 

If the ancient capital of Sind is here referred to under the name of Aldor or 
Alror, as it seems to be, it was within the limits of the tract dependent on Bahman- 
abad or Bahman-nih, which territory was afterwards known as Mansuriyah. 

Al-Mas’udi, it will be observed, does not notice any third great river. The 
Istakhari also states, that “the Sind Hud, is about three stages from Multan, and 
that its waters are pleasant before it unites with the Mihran,” and does not refer 
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Jstakh&ri says is three stages from Multan, and that its waters are 
sweet before it unites with the Mihran, here referring to the Ab-i-Sind, 
by some also called the Nahr-i- Mihran. This Bind Rut! then taking a 
course a little more to the south-south-west than before, flowed near by 
RchcMi on the east side, Multan and that place being then in the Sind- 
. Sagar Do-abah, and united with the Sindhu, Ab-i-Bind, Nil Ab, or 
Indus, which, up to this period, .kept a more direct southerly course* 49 
after issuing from the hilly tracts near Kali or Kara Ri gin down to the 
vicinity of Multan and Uchohh-; and the united five rivers then con- 
stituted the Ranch Nad or Pan] Ab. Continuing to flow much in the 
■ same direction as before, and passing close to, and between Ghang-pur, 
J achch- W a- han , and Ma’u, and east of Bhatl Wa.-ban, Siw-rafi, and 
Mir-pur 550 — by the old channel, now the great depression, by which, at 
the present time, the Narah, so called, receives part of its waters — this 
Ranch Nad or Panj Ab united with the Hakra or Wahmdaii at Dosh-i- 
Ab, much as it had hitherto done. By degrees, however, through 
the erratic changes in the course of the Sutlaj, which had hitherto 
flowed in the easternmost channel that we know of, west of Ohnmkaui* 
and Bhatindah, and whose previous junction with the Hakra or 
Wahindah, consisting of the Cfhag-ghar and its tributaries, inclu- 
ding the Sursutl and theOhitang, took place near Walk -bar, but which 
now began to incline towards the west and form a new channel for 
itself, the junction of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus with the Hakra 
began to take place a little lower down, between Sahib Garb and Kand- 
harah or Kandharo, but nearer to the former. 

This junction, as previously noticed in the account of the state of 
the rivers about the time of the ’Arab conquest, of the Sindhu, A'b-i~ 
Sind, or Indus, the Jand Rud, and the Hakra (the three great rivers 
mentioned in the Masalik wa Mamalik, and by Ibn Haukal ) did not 
long continue, but, as before, again separated into two streams or 
branches, but to flow much in the same directions as before, the western- 
most one, the Ra’in or Ra’ini, towards Aror, and the main one towards 
the place of junction farther south near where Sayyidah now stands. 
At tins period these branches of the great river were navigable for 
vessels, or rather large boats, from the ocean upwards beyond Aror, 
Uchchh, and Multan, and the tradition of the Musalman merchant, Saif- 
ul-Muluk tends to confirm it. 

Below Sayyidah the course of the great river, the Mihran of Sind, 

to a third great river, but this fact does not show that it did not exist. It is 
however, distinctly mentioned soon after, as will presently be shown. 

649 Seepage SOI. 
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as it was called below Aror , 551 was much as before described. It again 
separated into two main branches between thirty-nine and forty miles 
above Baliman-abad and Mansurxyah, encircling a large portion of its 
territory, and again united below those places, flowed towards Wangah, 
and discharged its waters into the sea by the Shakara channel and the 
KohraM inlet or estuary, 6 ^ then, not far from the town of Badin, of the 
present day. When in flood, such redundant water as could not pass 
readily into the sea by the ordinary channel, spread out, and along 
with the overflow from other rivers farther east, including the Lom, 
from Sanskrit Ion — salt — the “ Loonee ” and “ Loony ” of the maps , 563 

551 According to the Tankh-i-Tahiri, but see preceding note 548, page 475, and 
note 304, page 305. 

552 See note 16S, page 223, 

553 Tod, in the map to his “ Rajast’han,” actually makes the lower part of the 
Hakra. close to its junction with the sea, to be the Loony R., and places it a long way 
west of Lakhh-Pat and west of the Ban; whereas the Lom flowed into the Ban, 
or was lost in it at its eastern extremity. Here, doubtless, was the ” Loni Bari ost '** 
of Ptolemy. 

The writer on the “ Lost River, 1 ” in the “ Calcutta Review ” (p. 18 .), makes <£ the 
embouchure of the Indus, Sutlej , and the Luni form the rami of Each ” 5 and adds, 
that, u all traditions of tribes bordering thereon, say that it was anciently an 
estuary.” In another place he makes it, the “ estuary of the Sutlej ” only. 

It certainly was an estuary, but of the Hakra, Sind-Sagar, or Great Mihran of 
Sind, of which the Sutlaj, four degrees farther north, as well as the Ab-i-Sind or 
Indus, which thereabouts united with the Hakra, were tributaries. 

The same writer recognizes this estuary at the mouth of the Hakra as “ Arrian’s 
great lake, at the month of the eastern arm of the Indus”; also that it is “the 
lake of Sagara in which according to the Chuch Narna the fleet of Muhammad Kasim 
lay” ; also “the lake Ash Sharki upon which Al-Biladurisays the fleet of Jaishya son 
of Dahir, king of Sind, was destroyed by the Arab army under Junaid ” This is 
from Elliot. 

The Samarah lake west of Amar Kot is more probably the remains of that lake 
or very near it, since changed, and the “ estuary ” led to it. 

See page 67, where the naval battle is mentioned by the Balazarf, and note 530, 
page 461, also note 534, page 465. 

Wilford, who possessed a vast deal of information respecting these parts, 
though some of it is speculative and the names generally written from ear only, 
says: (As. Res. 6 — 225) The Sigertis of the Greeks is from Hindee Seher Des, 
the country of Seher or Sehr. # # Lehri or Lehrdhi bunder so called because it is in 

the country of Lehreh [Lar], while another part, on the eastern branch is called 
SehH or Sehr dhf bunder, from the same cause [that is in the country of Sehr'], but 
now is always called Bustah -bunder. Its entrance is broad. # # # A salt water 
lake or bay was called Saronis by the Greeks, and Eirinos by Arrian in the Periplus. 
# # # This lake communicates with the sea through two mouths, the largest of 
which is close to Busiah-bunder . The other to the east is small. East of it is Lac - 
put Bundur in G add ha [Sanrashtra or Soratli commences at Lakhh-pat]. It owes 
its origin to king Lac-pati, the grandfather of the present Baja of Gach’ha.” 
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contributed to form the great ran or marsh between Kaqhchli and Sind, 
which previously had been a broad estuary, bay, or inlet of the ocean, 
but which now had began to fill up. 

It must not be supposed that this great river and its tributaries 
kept to a single channel only in their courses through alluvial tracts of 
country. There were, no doubt, then as now, in all the rivers, minor 
channels branching off on either side at greater or lesser distances, and 
flowing for greater or lesser distances, again to unite with the main 
channel, and again to branch off. What I have described here are the 
general courses of the main rivers. 

Up to this period (about 335 H.=946 A.D.) RurM and Bakhnr, 
now on the Ab-i-Sind* or Indus, were unknown : there is no record in 
history of their existence ; for, up to this time, no water from the 
Mihrdn of Sind, the united Hakra, Sind Hud, and Ab-i-Sind or Indus, 
passed near their sites. The waters from the eastern and southern slopes 
of the range of Mill tar Suliman on the west, and from the Hard and 
Suhan rivers on the east, as far down as Rujan, flowed to the Sindh u, 
Ab-i-Sind, or Indus ; while such streams as the Bari and Lehri, coining 
from the range of Mihtar Suliman and the Koh-i-Snrkh or Bata Rob, 
bounding the Afghan state (or what recently belonged to the Af gh an 
state, and on that account christened “ British Balochistan ” probably) 
on the south, and those from the north-west, namely, the Rolan river, 
and the Ghdr or Ghaj, (some of which appear to have contained a 
greater volume of water than in after years), flowing southwards by 
Khairo Garhi, and Shadad-pur, must have fallen into the channel called 
in our maps the Western Barra ; and these waters in some parts, evi- 
dently, formed the lakes, previously referred to, between Mukran and 
the territory of Mansuriyah, includiug the Lake Manchhar, in which 
the waters collected. 554 * From this lake they again issued by an outlet 

Tod (Vol. I., p. 17) says, with respect to 44 Eirinos,” that, the word is a cor- 
ruption of Eun or Ein ; and in a note says, “Most probably a corruption of 4 aramja 9 
a desert ; and so the Greek mode of writing is more correct than the present.” 
This is a wonderful statement, truly. 

6541 it i s strange that, in the detailed account of the operations of the ’Arab 
commander, Muhammad, against Siw-istan, contained in the Ohnch Naraah, there is 
no mention whatever of any lake near it, although another is mentioned lower down 
stream. All that is said is, that, 44 in former times the Ab-i-Sind did not flow on 
or from the north side of that place,” but that it did at the time of the * Arab who 
is relating the circumstance. Ammianus Marcellinus tells ns (363 A. D.), that, in 
that part of Gedrosia which on its right touches the frontier of India, are several 
rivers of which the greatest is the Artabins, and that there, 44 the Barbitani 
mountains end, and from their lowest parts rise several rivers which fall into the 
Indus, losing their own names in the greatness of that superior stream.” See not© 
185, page 233, and page 475. 
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running in the direction of about south-south-east to the tract in which 
Nasr-pur 555 was afterwards founded, and flowing from thence, by some 
of the channels the remains of which still exist in that direction, 
towards Wangah, they united with the Puranah channel 566 Subse- 
quently, perhaps, they found their way by forming a new channel 
lower down, the Griini channel of the present time, or a still older one, 
and fell into the sea by the Kohra’i inlet, along with the Mihran of 
Sind or Hakra. 

This w r as the state of the rivers forming the Great Mihran, or 
Mihran of Sind, at the time of, and for about two hundred and thirty 
or forty years after, the conquest of Sind, when the Istakhari wrote, 
and for a short time after the “ Masalik wa Mamalik” was written and 
Ibn Ilankal came into Sind and obtained the materials for his “ Ashkal- 

The Boian river during the past year (1890-91) has given proof of what it 
had previously been. I stated in my “Notes on Afghanistan.” that it was liable 
to become greatly flooded, when it swept every thing before it. This was sometime 
before a line of Railway was thought of; and during this last year, the correctness 
of my statement has been fully proved, and at a great cost to the State. I hope 
I shall not, from this fact “ hurt any one’s susceptibilities,” which is the most 
important thing, it appears, after all, to be thought of in these days, but only 
persons who make mistakes are supposed to possess any “susceptibilities.” 

555 In the Noli-shahrah district of the ITaidar-abad Collectorate of Sind as at 
present constituted. The Tuhfat-ul-Kiram says it was founded “on the banks of 
the A'b-i-8md ” by Sultan Piruz Sh4h, the Khali Turk sovereign of Dihll; and 
that he also built a fort near Nasir*pur, which was called by the latter name, 
on the banks of the Sanbarah [the Hakra or Wahindah], on his way from Guzarat 
against Tkathah, when the Jams were reduced to subjection.” Consequently, 
Na?rpur and Nasir-pur are totally distinct places, and far apart from each 
other. 

Postans (“ Personal Observations on Sindh,” p. 161) says, that c< Nasirpur [Nasr- 
pur is the correct name) is alluded to by geographers as one of the most beautiful 
cities of Sindh ; but it declined in consequence of the desertion of the main stream. 
The learned D’Anville considers this to be the Mansura of the Arabs, and a city of 
great importance.” See note 173, page 224. 

556 The writer in the “ Calcutta Review ” calls the eastern branch of the “ Indus ” 
the “ Dhora Pnran, which meets the Narra,’’ but, in this case where did the Pura- 
nak JDhorah come from if not from the Hakra ? 

Seven paragraphs after, the same writer says, that “ although much inferior 
in size to the Indus, the Hakra must have been of vast importance,” etc. It will 
be seen from this that he confuses the Hakra with the afterwards formed, and 
modern Narah, the origin of which has been shown, and vice versa, and does not 
appear to have known that the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at the period mentioned in the 
text above, was a mere tributary of the Hakra, which was a great river — the Great 
Mihran as it is called by the ’Arab writers. There is no authority, I believe, in 
history, to show that the Indus was so great a river as the Hakra, in those early 
days. 
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ul-Bilad. But long before Bu-Rihan-al-Berimi finished bis “ Tahkik-ul- 
Hind (about 422 H.= ] 030-31 A. IX), a great change liml taken place, 

although not so much as he, or rather Rasbid-ud-Din, who quotes him, 
would lead us to believe. Be this as it may, the statement, that “tho 
river Bihat and tho Chandra [Chtin-ab] flow west of Multan,” and that 
all five rivers, viz.j Ab-i-Sincl ox* Indus, Bihat, Ohin-ab, Siiii, and 
Irawah or Rawf, thus reversing facts, “ unite with the Sutladr or Sutlaj 
below Multan at a place [sie] called Panch Nad— which for a 2'iaee is 
an impossible name— is incorrect. It is clearly shown from various 
statements in history, that tho Sutlaj continued for a long period after 
his time, and subsequent to the investment of Uehchh two centuries 
after, to be a tributary of tho Hakra, at the time that the Pandi Nad or 
Five Rivers used to unite with the Hakra, at Dosh-i-A'b.” 663 

The second transition was when the course of the western branch 
of the Mihran or Hakra, with which all the other tributaries had pre- 
viously united, namely the Ra’in branch, or the branch which flowed in 
the Ra’in or Ra’ini channel, was diverted, by whatever means accom- 
plished, and directed more to the westward from near Kandlu'uah or 
Kandliaro, and cut a new channel for itself much farther to the west- 
ward than the gap in tho lime-stone hills where Bakliar and Rtijhi were 
afterwards founded. I say much farther westwards, because, if it had 
only been diverted into about its pi'esent course, Alor or Aror need not 

667 Always mistaken for “ TariMl-ul-Eind,” even by its translator. Sec noto 79 
page 186. 

553 The only other construction that can bo put on this statement is, that by 
the Sutlaj he meant the Hakra or Wahindah, with which the Sutlaj united some 
miles lower down than the Punch Nad, for the Hakra or Wahindah is never men- 
tioned by Bu-Rihan separately. If this assumption is correct his place called 
Panch Nad, would refer to the Dosh-i-Ab. 

The Istakhari, who visited Sind and Multan about the period that the diversion 
of the branch of the Hakra is supposed to have taken place, says : 44 there is a river 
of Sind called the Mihran. It passes the borders of Samand [ of the old 

’Arab map] and Aror from the neighbourhood of Multan, and then flows onto 
Mansuriyah,” etc. He says nothing of any recent change, which he could not have 
failed to have heard of .had it occurred before his time, causing, as it did, the ruin of 
the ancient capital, and other vast changes. It is evident, therefore, that this 
diversion of the river took place subsequent to his travels in this part. The inscrip- 
tion, and the date contained therein, in the shrine of Khwajah kd Thau near 
Bakliar, noticed farther on, does not refer to the date the stream was diverted 
westwards, hut to the period, when the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, being joined by tho 
Sind Rud or Panch Nad, which had deserted the Hakra, gained fresh power, and 
found its way into the channel of the diverted branch of the Hakra, and then, chang- 
ing its course, began to cut its way through a depression in tho lime-stone hills 
near where Ruyhl and Bakliar were afterwards founded. 
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have gone to ruin in consequence ; for then, instead of the river flowing 
about a mile or mile and a half east of that city, if we go by the present 
channel of the A'b-i-Sind or Indus , it had only left it to pass four miles 
and a ball on its west; for the river is now only six miles from the 
ancient channel, and water could have been conducted to it without 
difficulty . 669 There can be no doubt, therefore, that the diverted channel 
must have taken a course much farther west of Aror than at present, 
and probably ran towards the depression called the Sind Hollow , 560 or 
certainly into some other channel to the north and west of where Shikar- 
pur now stands, before it bent towards the south again, and entered 
the then channel of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, between Rurhi and 
Sih wan of the present day . 661 

669 After: the branch of the river bad been diverted, according to the tradition, 
Dild Ra’e directed bis people to turn the river into its old channel, but it coaid not 
fee done. If the face of the country bad been then as now, and the river as close 
as at present, this could easily have been effected — and, in fact, it has recently 
been done — for now the bed of the Indus is twenty feet higher than the bed of the 
old river. See following note 562. 

660 Hughes, in his “ Gazetteer of Sind’’ says (p. 770): " The Jacobabad and 

Briggs wah canals in Kashmor talnka were formerly used chiefly to fill what is 
called “ the Sind Hollow/’ an old bed of the Indus traversing the Kashmor ami 
Thai talnkas. # # # They are now closed up. The tract between the Sind 

Hollow and the river Indus is much cut up with dhands (flood hollows) and dhoras 
(old river channels).” See the extract from Dr, Kennedy’s work given in note 311, 
page 31 1. 

661 gee page 457. A short time after the Istakhari’s account, just referred to, 
we find the Masai ik wa Mamalik giving the names of three great rivers, the Mihran, 
the Sind Rud, that is what was also called the Panch Had, three days’ journey from 
Multan, and the Jand Rud or Samand Rud, which that work states united with the 
Mihran Rud, that is the Ab-i-Sind (see notes 304, page 305, and 54S, page 475), 
below the junction of the Sind Rud ; and that Basmid or Samid, Jandur, and Multan, 
are all on the east side of the Rud-i- Multan, which Ibn Haukal calls the Mihrdn Rdd 
(the Ab-i-Sind), and all three places are said to be each one farsaJck or league from 
the river Mihran (the Ab-i-Sind). Ibn Haukal says more, namely, that the junction 
of the Mihran Rud (Ab-i-Sind) and Sind Rud (Pangh Nad) takes place below Multan 
and above Basmid, and yet, soon after says, that Basmid has two walls, one on each 
side of the Mihran (Ab-i-Sind), from which, just before he said it was a farsakJt 
distant. I believe Ghang-pur to stand on or near the site of Basmid. 

Bu-Rihan, whose account follows the above-mentioned works after an interval 
of between eighty and ninety years— he finished his work in 422 H. (1031 A.D.), 
but he never passed farther east or south than Lahor and Multan— says, that u Alor 
or Aror is situated on the Mihran, which passes on the west of that town.” If this 
is correct, it shows that when he wrote, the western branch of the Hakra had Chen 
been diverted from Aror, for before that event happened, the river passed it on the 
east. The word * west/ I may mention, is not contained in the recently printed 
text of Bu- Rican’s work* 
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Wbetlier the tradition respecting the Mnsalmaxi merchaut, Saif-ul- 
Mtiluk, ami his causing the diversion of the river from near Aror, be 
true or not — bat I believe all traditions contain more or Jess truth — it 
is certain that, after all, it was not such a.-. difficult task to accomplish ; f 68 
and, in connexion with this tradition, we have the place of abode of the 
merchant, and the tombs of his two sons still pointed out near .Multan, 
and they are still existing,'' or .were • so,.' at least, in the last century* 
Another curious coincidence, ..which, does not appear to have been taken 
into consideration along with this tradition and the existence of these- 
tombs is, that the supposed remains of the dyke raised by the Musdnum 
merchant," or a dyke remaining at the .-.very same place, was existing a 
few years ago, 663 the situation of which lay about twenty-six miles east 

6® Referring to the clanger of diverting the course of the Indus, by cutting the 
canal noticed under, Captain W. Baker, Superintendent of Canals in Sind, wrote, 
.that “..there, would be reason for apprehension lest the channel of supply, excavated 
as it would be through a soft soil, should be so widened and deepened by the action 
of the torrent as to drain off more water . than could be spared from the Indus, or, 
perhaps, transfer the main stream of ' the river, with its fertilizing effects, from its 
. 'present; to one of its ancient channels. # # # There is no permanency in. the bed of 
the .Indus, which is always cutting one or other of its banks and throwing up shoals 
on the opposite one.” 

Lient.-Colonel W. Scott, the Superintending Engineer, also wrote : , u At present 
the water is mere overflow, and runs so gently over the surface as to cause no 
danger, but let a body of water, 10 or 12 feet deep, pass through the same country, 
even if the ground was hard, below, (which it is not — it is merely hour-glass sand) 
and I should certainly expect the cut to increase far beyond our power of control. 
“ See ” Iteporb on the Eastern Karra,” pages 4 and 27. 

663 About the same time, the then Collector of Haidar-abad, in a letter dated 
81st October, 1850, wrote to the Commissioner of Sind on the existence of a baud or. 
dyke which prevented the water from entering the lower part of the channel, and 
at the same time submitted a sketch of the country, where,, the : bmd wm said; to: 
exist, by a native of Bind, who was formerly a revenue official under Mir Sub-dar, 
one of the Amirs of Sind, and respecting which, the Collector, Captain Rathbane, 
observed that it was “ perfectly accurate after the fashion that all native papers of 
the kind are, totally destitute of all proportion” He continues : “ It appears from 
this, and the report of my informant, that the Karra branches off fiom the Indus 
near the village of Ghosepoor [ Ghans-pur] which is built on the site of an ancient 
city [Basmid of the old writers], and lies in the territory of Bhawal Elian. 
The led of the Narra is said there to be in places a hundred and twenty miles 
bread” 

The Collector of Shikar-pur, however, after examining what was considered the 
right locality, wrote, that the band or dyke referred to by Captain Rathbone lay 
close to the village of Birha, and that it was formed of earth and brushwood closely 
rammed together, 600 feet in length, 38 feet broad at the top, and with a height 
of 22 feet, the highest water mark in its rear being 15 feet, and the breadth of the 
ravine [old channel ?] below the hand , about 200 feet. “ I could discover,” he says, 
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of Aror, and about eight miles north-west of the Ra/in channel, the 
“ Bainee 1ST,’ 7 of the maps, and twenty miles in the same direction from 
the old channel of the Hakra or Waliindah, close to Mitharo or Mitraho, 
and about fifty-four miles below the point where, as I have previously 
described, the Hakra separated into two channels after having, farther 
up stream, been joined by the tributaries constituting the Panch Had or 
Five Rivers. The “island ” mentioned to the Collector of Haidar-abad 
by the native Revenue official, refers to the tongue of land which now 
exists, but greatly changed in the course of years, lying between the 
two channels entered in the Indian Atlas map as the “ Ghoorelehwah 77 
[Grhdri ke Wa-hak P — The connection of this vitiated name with that 
of Fatli Muhammad, Ghuri, of the native official, will be noticed], and 
the u Rainee N.’ 7 The first branches off a little north of “Retee” [_reti — 
* sand 7 ] of the map, and passes east of Khair-pur Dehr ke ; and the second 
branches off a little north of Wanjh-rut, the “ Winjrote 77 of the same 
map, which it passes on the west, both channels running about south-south- 
west, and the tongue of land in question lies between. Two miles east of 
this latter channel, the main channel of the Hakra or Wahindah, mis- 
called, “ the old bed of the River Whindun 77 in the same map, branches 
off. 

The native official likewise stated, as reported by the Collector of 
Haidar-abad, that “ the bed of the Narm” as he called it, at Ghaus-pur in 

M no band one twss long and with a breadth of 40 gust, as described by the Collector 
of Elaidarabad. * * # In the first place, the waters, a portion of which the 

ba 7 id confines, are those of the Gotekee or minor leht , and it in no way interferes 
with the flow of the Ahmedpoor or principal one, which used to find its ingress into 
the Narra chiefly by the Bainee channel,” etc. He then adds, that “ the causes of 
obstruction to the Khoonum Leht [Kohan, old; let , 4 overflow 9 or 'flood’] from 
Ahmedpoor, I am credibly informed, lie in the construction along the banks of the 
Indus, within Bhawul Khan’s territory, of extensive embankments, whereby the 
Khoonum Leht is prevented from encroaching into the adjacent tracts,” etc,, etc. 

The band near Bihra [Bhira], however, was not considered to be the one refer- 
red to by the native revenue official ; for the Commissioner of Sind subsequently 
wrote, that “ it is still doubtful whether the obstruction is an artificial band, or a 
change in the course of the Indus.” 

Here they were, so to say, all right, and yet all wrong. The band referred to 
by the native official was situated about twenty miles farther east than Bhira, as 
described above. The “ Khoonum Leht,” here mentioned, flowed for some distance 
in the depression which was once the channel of the Panch Had when it united with 
the Hakra at Dosh-iAb, but altered in the course of ages of inundations. 

I here append a facsimile of the map or sketch of the native official, with a 
correct tracing of the country he refers to from actual survey, from which it will be 
seen that, barring his drawing, it is correct as to the bed of the Hakra and Panob 
Had near Ghaus-pur. and the direction in which the band was said to lie. 
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the Balia wal-pur territory (thirteen miles south -south-east of Mi than 
Kot, and ahoafc forty-one south-west of tlqhqth) was, “ in places, about 
a hundred and l-wenty miles broad," and, that “ in that part the name it 
is known by is u Toorknree" only taking u the mime of Narm much lower 
down, 9 * Now it will be -seen from my general map No. 1, and confirmed 
by the one-inch to the mile Survey map of the Bahdvval-piir state, that 
a vast tract of country extending from Ghaus-pur, above mentioned, 
to near Birsil-pur east-south-east, one hundred and ten miles in breadth, 
and about one hundred and forty in length, is literally seamed with 
banka and channels showing the action of the Panel} Nad (including 
the A'b-i-Sind or Indus) and the Hakra, at different times, in effecting 
their junction ; and the subsequent changes in the channel of the latter, 
caused after, or about the time, of their final separation, and through 
changes brought about by the Snfclaj betaking itself to a new channel, 
which caused a change in its place of junction with the Hakra. 

From all that has been adduced, it is evident that a band or dyke 
had been in existence in the locality indicated from by-gone times, and 
repaired or renewed from time to time as required ; and the situation 
ascribed to it quite agrees with the traditionary account. 664 

564 it will be well to give the traditions respecting the diversion of this branch 
of the river by means of a 6anrf' or dyke, us 1 have not related it da the separate 
notice of the river. 

** Saif-nl-Mni&k is the name of a great and rich Musa! man merchant, who m 
the early part of the fourth century of the Hijrat brought about the ruin of A lor. 
The tract of country then dependent on it, was ruled by a Rajah — for the power of 
the Musalmans had waxed weak in these parts at that time — who was called Dili! 
Ra’e, who was a great tyrant, and deflowerer of maidens. The merchant arrived 
near A lor with his merchandize, which was of great value, laden in vessels on 
the river which was then navigable from a great distance upwards, down to the 
great ocean (Muhammad, son of Kasim, gave directions respecting the navigation. 
See note 189, page 243) ; and ho had also along with him a beautiful hand- maid 
named Radi’ -ul- Jamal. Not content with plundering the merchant of a consider- 
able portion of his goods, the Rajah also demanded that the hancl-maid should be 
given up to him. Finding what a tyrant he had to deal with, the merchant resolved, 
with God's help, to make a bold endeavour to escape from him. He asked to be 
allowed three days’ grace — some say eight days — after, which he would comply 
with the demands made upon him, and deliver up the damsel. In the meantime, 
by means of his wealth, having got together a number of artizans and numerous 
labourers, he set to work day and night to raise a great band or dyke, up stream, 
above Alor, and by making a new channel, to divert the waters of the Hakra or 
Wahind farther westwards towards Bakliar [it does not mean from this that Rakhar 
was then in existence, but to the place where it was afterwards founded as may be 
seen from the reference to Siw-istan. Perhaps the merchant, who was a dweller 
not tar from the confluence of some of the principal rivers, had witnessed how easily 
a change might be effected in such a level tract of silt and sand]. This diversion 
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Burton (“ Scinde : ” Yol. I, p. 202), who saw a good deal of Sind 
when employed in the Survey, says, “ the province is a sloping surface 

he effected; and on awaking in the morning of the day on which the days of grace 
expired, instead of a broad and deep river running near Alor, what did the tyrant 
discover, but its bed full of mud, and some muddy water. The river had left it, 
and was running towards Siw-istan and the Lakhhi mountains, and the merchant 
and his vessels had been wafted thereon far beyond his reach, and Alor ruined. 

The diverted river, lower down, betaking itself to the nearest depression, got, 
in all probability, into the channel of the Kumbh of the Ohach Hamah. 

According to another slightly different version, the merchant was on his way 
to Makkah ; and after his return from thence, by another route, he took up his resi- 
dence near the kasbah of Ratta, which is said to have been at one time a great city, 
and there he was buried. It is added, that, by this hand-maid, Badi’-ul- Jamal, he had 
two sons, one Ratta, the other Matta, and that the tombs of all three are at this 
place, known as Ratta- Matta to this day, after his two sons. 

The Tarikh-i-Tahin contains this tradition with a slight variation. It says : 
u Below the city of Alor, or Aror [that is, that the city stood higher than the river, 
which was at a little distance from it on the east] the river constituting the Parij Ab 
flowed, which is likewise called Hakra, Wahindah, and Wahan, indiscriminately, 
which sends its waters into the greac sea. Dilu Ra’e governed the territory between 
Alor and Muhammad Tur, # # * From the merchants who brought their 

merchandize by the river from Hind, on their way to the port of JDewal, he levied 
one half as toll.” Then the demand is made by the Rajah for the possession of the 
merchant’s hand-maid; and the merchant obtains three days’ grace, and the 
author continues : “ During this period he collected a number of skilled men, who, 
in the piercing of mountains, exceeded the renowned Farhad, and were able to 
close a breach in a rampart like that of the Sadd-i-Sikandar (or Alexander’s Wall) . 
He bestowed on these men whatever they desired, gold, gems, valuable cloths, and 
the like, his object being to throw up a strong embankment on the river above 
Alor, and divert the waters in the direction of Bakhar. Night after night these 
strong workmen laboured to excavate a fresh channel and throw up an embank- 
ment, and thereby turned the river aside towards Sihwan and the Laklihi Hills, and 
With such force, that the merchant, through God’s mercy, was speedily carried 
away beyond the reaoh of the tyrannical Rajah.” The latter is said to have com- 
manded his people to turn the river back again into its old channel, but was told 
by all, that now that the water had flowed elsewhere, it could not be done. It did 
not strike them possibly to remove the band or dyke, but, perhaps that would 
then have been useless, the river having cut a new channel for itself. 

I may mention here that this tradition is universal in these parts up to the present 
time; and, in the reign of A kbar Badshah, descendants of this very merchant are 
represented as being then living. After Bakhar and its dependencies, in 982 H. 
(1574-75 A.D.), fell into the possession of the Badshah, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan (who held it independently after the fall of the Arghun power in 
Sind), consequent on the disputes which had arisen between the officials sent from 
the coui't to take possession, “ it was determined in 983 H. (1575-76 A.D.) to make 
the Nawwab, Tarsuu Muhammad Khan, jdglr-ddr of Bakhar; and, in the first 
month of that year, Muhammad Tahir |Gian, son of Shah Muhammad, a descendant 
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of silt and sand, through which the Indus cuts its varying way with a 
facility that passes description. The erection of even a few feel of 
brickwork built up in the bed of the Indus as it still flows, might divert 
the stream into another channel, cause the decline and downfall of a 
metropolis and twenty towns, convert a region of gardens into a silt 


of Saif-ul-iMuU, and two other officers, on the part of Tarsun Muhammad 
entered Eurhi, and sent a copy of the imperial mandate to kisu Khan, then holding 
the government, and residing in the fort of Bakhar » It appears that Tarsun 
Muhammad had subsequently left Mohammad Tahir in charge, because when 
Tarsun Muhammad Khan came to Nag-awr, where the Badshah then was, when ho 

was subsequently dismissed to proceed to Bakhar, some of the ministers of he 

Badshah represented, that “it was not expedient that a descendant of SaiJ-uUMuluk 

should be left in charge of a frontier province." 

Ratta or Ratta-Matta is described at the close of the last century, m the 
Survey record I have been quoting herein, as “ a large kashah or market-town three 
leuroh (a little over five mites) north-wards of Jatu-i {which was the chief town of 
one of the twelve mahdUs or sub-districts of tlie Bakhar sarkdr of the Multan subah, 
in the time of Akbar Badshah), and here is the tomb and shrine of Saif-ul-Mtduk, who 

is famous among all people." 

According to the tradition, it is predicted that tho Hakj-a is to hurst the band 
or dyke of Saif-ul-Muluk, become a perennial river once more, and empty itself into 
the sea. Burton, in his humourous relation of tho legend of tho “ Seven Headless 
Prophets,” in his work on “ Scinde,” gives the prophecy as follows 

“ Dyke of Aror be burst, and flow 

Hakro perennial to the main ; 

Swim ye fish, ye lillies grow 

Where Sammahs plough the sultry plain.” 


He adds : t£ Now the bund or embankment of Aror had, hundreds of years before 
the time of Jam Tamachi [third of the Sammah Jams of Sind], been thrown across 
the Indus [he is mistaken here : the land was across the Hakya, as the verse men- 
tions] by the masonic prowess of an honourable husband ” etc., etc. 

The same prophecy appears, as related by a devotee of the “ Mamoi ” sept, in 

the “ Gazetter of Sind . ” but was not properly understood. It is 

“ When broken shall be the bandh of Aror, 

And the water shall flow over Hakrah, 

Where will bo the fishing of the Sammah ? 9f 

This does not apply to any village called tf Hakrah,” but to the river, thus:— 
« Tlie i an d or embankment of Aror shall be broken, and the water shall flow [one© 
more] in the channel of the Hnkra; and then where will the Sammahs 5 fishing be ? ” 

Meaning that it would be spoiled. 

I am unaware whether the two stones set up by Mfr Mu’sum of Bakhar in the 
bed of the diverted branch of the river, are still in existence, or whether, if they 
are, any inscription is legible ; for he is said to have cut an' inscription on them. 
If we could find an inscription we might obtain further information on this inter- 
esting subject. See also note 517, page 452. 
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desert, and transfer plenty and population to what a month before was a 

glaring waste. As regards the ancient course of the Lower Indus 
infinite has been the speculation, the theorization, the dissertation, the 
argument, and the contradiction upon this much vexed subject. But 
listen to the voice of reason, as proceeding from one Dr. Lord,” etc., 
etc. See Dr. Lord’s “ Memoir on the Plain of the Indue,” also the 
statement of the Greek, Aristobulus, quoted at pages 469 and 470. 

Postans, too, in his “ Personal Observations on Sindh,” says (pao-e 
18) respecting the Indus : “At Sakkur, Rori, below Hyderabad, and at 
Jerruk, rocky barriers interrupt on the western bank its progress at 
those particular spots, but elsewhere it has full liberty to choose its 
constantly changing course, through an under soil so light and friable, 
that it cannot withstand the action of such a mighty rush of water even for 
one hour. * * * The noise of the falling banks of the Indus, when 

heard upon the stream during a calm night, resembles the constant 
discharge of distant artillery.” 

Such I have myself heard many times, as all must have who have 
passed up and down the great river. I have often in the course of 
a single day, seen many acres of land, trees and all, suddenly fall into 
the -river with a great roar, and such I have witnessed several" times in 
one and the same day. 

It is very certain that what the merchant is said to have done in 
ancient times, would, if now carried out, be sufficient to divert the 
course of the present Indus, consequently, the feat ascribed to Saif-ul- 
Muluk, with the means of paying for the labour, say, of a thousand 
men during the space of three days and nights, was not impracticable. 

have commenced the excavation of a new channel above Aror and 
to have erected an embankment with the earth excavated, strengthened 
with brushwood, and the like, was as feasible then as now. The por- 
tion of a new channel once opened, the river, on being let into it, would 
soon cut a channel for itself, or take to the first depression it met with 
in its course ; and, in this instance, it made its way some distance to 
the westward of the lime-sfone hills at first, and, subsequently, near 
to them, hut still to the westward of where Rurhi and Bakhar were 
subsequently founded, namely a little west of Ssikhar of modern days. 
In course of time, the Panj Ab or Panch Had having ceased to be a 
tributary of the Hakra or Wahindah at Dosh-i-A'b, in inclining west- 
wards lower down, got into the channel of the diverted or Ra’in branch 
of the Hakra ; while the main river itself, through the loss of the Sind 
Rdd or Panj Ab or Panch Nad, was not able to supply it, or to a very 
small degree ; and when the Hakra subsequently ceased to be a peren- 
nial stream, the Ra’in, or diverted branch of that river, only received 
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water from the overflow of this newly-founded Panch Fad from the 
direction of Ghaus-pur. 66B The Panch Fad having thus got into the 
lower part of the diverted Ra’in channel, soon enlarged it, and inclin- 
ing towards a gap in the lime-stone range, flowed through it between 
the high ground on the east on which Rnrhi was afterwards built, and 
the peninsula on which the town and fortress of Bakhar were founded. 
Feither of these two places were known, or ever referred to, in history 
in the time of the Turk Sultans of Qhaznih. Mathilah 666 (the Mathilo 

665 gee note 581, page 503. 

666 Ma-thilah or Mathilo was one of the twelve mahdlts of the Bakhar snrlcdr 
of the Multan stibah, and the place here mentioned was its chief town. This was 
one of the six fortresses of Sind, mentioned elsewhere, standing on mounds, the 
heights or extent of which monnds were increased in the reign preceding that of 
Qliach. It is now a small town on an eminence ; and in the neighbourhood are, 
or were, the remains of many ancient buildings, and groves of enormous piped trees, 
called in the Panj-ab territory, bohar — the ficus- reiigiosa of botanists. See note 
page 246. 

Another of these six fortresses was Siw-ra i or Siw-rahi, the ruins of which 
were still existing some fifteen years ago. After the conquest of Sind by the ’Arabs 
it still continued to be a place of strength and importance ; and, in the reign of 
Akbar Badshah was the chief place of a mahdll of that name in the Berun-i-PancIi 
Nad district of the Multan stibah. The site indicates that it was once a place of 
importance and strength ; and it lies about five miles north-east of Sabzal Kot, and 
three miles from a station on the line of Railway, called Walh-har. The mound 
on which the town of Siw-rahi stood is about three quarters of a mile round about}, 
and rises about thirty feet above the surrounding country; and it is said that some 
three hundred or more wells belonging to it, faced with masonry, but in a dilapidated 
condition, could still be seen in the jangals surrounding it. The remains of the 
fortress, which adjoins it, is about a quarter of a mile iu circumference, and the 
walls rise to the height of about fifty feet. The bricks found here are of the same 
description as those found at Wanjh-rut, described farther on, together with frag- 
ments of stone carvings, beads, and other ornaments. Here likewise have been 
found numbers of pottery balls, similar to those discovered at Bahman-ahad, of 
considerable size, as large, in fact, as a man’s head. These were the missiles dis- 
charged from the ancient war engines called manjaniks, balistas, or battering 
rams, such as were used by the ’Arabs under Muhammad, son of 3£asim, the con- 
queror of Sind. 

I regret to find that this place, like Wanjh-rut, and many others I fear, has 
been invaded by Railway Vandals, who have been pulling down the walls of the 
place for “ballast,” as they term it. It is a pity that there was no “Act for the 
preservation of Ancient Buildings” in “Young Egypt ” as there is in Old Egypt, 
so that Railway excavators might not be allowed to demolish the most ancient 
buildings to put money in their own pockets. There is one thing, however, to be 
noted and that is, that this line of Railway appears to have been carried, for part 
of the way, at least, through the depressions formerly the channels of the rivers 
herein described; and in case of a sudden or extraordinary change in the courses' 
of the Indus or its tributaries, such as have taken place in bygone times, there is a 
chance that a good portion of it would be washed away. See note 554, page 479. 
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of tlie Sind is), only thirty-seven miles to the north-eastwards of these 
places, which was captured by Abd-l-Hasan, the general of Sultan Mau- 
dud in 440 H. (1047-48 A.D.), appears to have been the strongest, and 
most important place in that immediate locality. If Bakhar had been 
in existence, the importance of its position must have been such as to 
render it impossible to pass it by without notice of any kind. 667 But 
these places — Bakhar and Riirht — are never mentioned, even np to 
573 II. (1177-78 A. D,), when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Diu, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
sovereign of Ghaznih invaded Guzarat by way of Gchahh, nor even in 
578 H. (1382-83 A.D.), when lie marched into Lower Sind from Multan, 
and annexed Debal and the territory on the sea coast. If these places 
existed at the time, which I do not believe they did, they were of no 
account. In fact, Bakhar is not mentioned in history until the time o£ 
Malik Nasir-nd-Din, Kaba-jah, 602-625 H. (1205-6-1227 A.D.), at which 
time it had grown into a strong fortress, but it w r as on a peninsula west 
of the river, and not an island, as I shall show. It may have been 
fortified by the Malik, bbisir-ud-Din, Aetamur (Ai-Timur,) who held 
lf(?hchi iand its dependencies, which included Sind, under the above named 
Sultan, and was the first feudatory of that territory after its subjugation 
by him. This Malik was killed at the time of the Sultan’s defeat at 
Aiidkhud in 601 H. (1204 A.D.), and Malik (afterwards Sultan) Nasir- 
nd-Din Kaba*jah, was made feudatory in his stead. 

The fortress of Bakhar and its town continued to be situated on a 

It will be noticed that this ancient place, as well as Mathilah, l/barah, Bbati 
Wa-han, Ma’uh, Jachch Wa-han, Rain-kali, Ghaus-pur, and several others, all lie 
between the great depression in which the waters forming the Narah now flow, 
which, in ancient times, was the channel of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, and theRud-i- 
Sind wo Hind of the Muhammadan travellers, and the channel of the Hakra of 
which they were tributaries. The whole of this tract contains, or did contain, 
numerous vestiges of the remains of ancient fortified towns; and every here and 
there the soil was strewed over with the fragments of kiln-burnt bricks and other 
pottery. 

See the amusing piece of “ history ” contained in the “ Gazetteer of Sind,” 
respecting this part “ 1400 years ago,” page 677. 

Siw-ra’i or Siw-rahi has been “identified” by Cunningham in his “ Ancient 
India.” He says (page 254): “The Sogdi or Sodrae, I would identify with the 
people of Seorai” the actual position of which, he says “ is unknown ! See also 
note 361, page 366. 

667 ]f it did exist, the new channel flowing past it tended to make it a place 
of importance. 

Burton (“ Scinde” Yol. II, p. 250) says, “The channel [present] could not 
have existed in Alexander’s day without attracting the attention of his historians. 
The Moslems connect the change, by tradition, with a time subsequent to their 
conquest of Scinde.” 
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peninsula for some considerable time after tins period, for some two 
centuries probably, but in the course of time, consequent on the in- 
creased volume which the Punch Nad or Panj Ah, now included 
in the Ab-i-Sind, had acquired, presently to be noticed, the force 
of the current washed away all the softer portions of the rocky strata 
on winch the fortress stood, on the west side, by forming a second 
channel, leaving it an island, but larger than at present, and separated 
from the town . 568 The action of the current still continuing, in the 
course of years the other small islands near it were formed, one of 

Eastwick (p. 29) referring to the same subject, says, nothing can be made of 
Arrian’s account. Certainly not by attempting to trace the movements of Alexan- 
der according to the present courses of the rivers of these parts, but it may be 
different if the movements are traced according to the ancient courses of the rivers 
as I have here explained them. See also note 530, page 461. 

663 With reference to Rurhi more particularly, Captain G. E. Wesimacott, of the 
37th Bengal N. I. (in “ the Bengal Asiatic Journal ” for 1841), who wrote on the 
spot, says, “Roree, or more correctly Lohuree [I have already given the derivation 
of the word and the vernacular form of writing it in note 121, page 209], the ancient 
Lohurkote ■[?], is a town of considerable antiquity, and is said to have been founded 
[this is of course local tradition, not history] with Bukur about the middle of the 
seventh century of the Ilijerat.” He is here quite wrong, and did not know that 
the fortress of Bakhar was invested and captured in 625 H., or twenty-five years 
before the middle of the seventh century of the H. He is just a century too late. 
He, however, gives some interesting particulars which tend to corroborate what I 
have mentioned respecting the action of the river. He says : ** The strata of the 
rock is horizontal, and exhibits marks everywhere of the action of the river, which 
must have risen formerly at least fifty feet above its present level in season of 
hoods, and washed the foundations of the houses. In the sandy bays, creeks, and 
hollows abandoned by the stream, date and peepul trees grow luxuriously, and rocks 
worn by the water, and shattered and broken into gigantic masses, were submerged 
at no very remote period. Along the base of the hills, on both banks of the river, 
the land bears the appearance of having been under water [when the Panj A'b poured 
through the gap]. The remains of a stone and brick wall, or quarry, built evidently, 
to oppose the encroachments of the river, runs along the edge of the precipitous 
ridge which supports the town, and under it is an extensive cavern.” The buttresses 
are evidence that the river has worn away a great deal, or they would never have 
chosen to build dwellings in such a position. 

Burton (“Scinde,” Vol. II — 250) also remarks, very pertinently : “In ancient 
days, when the Indus — say geographers — washed round the entire shoulder of the 
Snkkur Hills, it was, you may be sure, bleak and barren enough. Presently the 
stream shifted its course to the present channel, “ cutting away the looser strata of 
the limestone ridge, and leaving the harder masses, one of which forms the island, 
and others the hills on the Sukkur side of the river. Bukkur, with the moat which 
nature thus threw round it, and the least assistance of the mason’s art, in days 
when howitzers and mines were unknown, must have been a kind of Gibraltar. 
See pievious note 567. 
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which, Khwajah Khizr’s island, on which is the Khwajah ka Than, 
history distinctly shows was part of the main laud on the Kurin side 
np to nearly two centuries and a half after the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs. 

What I have here stated is corroborated by a singular coincidence, 
which will enable us to arrive at the approximate period when the 
A'b-i-Sind, Panj Ab, or Panch ISTacI had already cut a channel between 
Burin and Bakliar, thus separating them from each other. In the little 
island of Khwajah Khizr , 569 above-mentioned, there is a masjid whose 


569 Khizr or Elias, sometimes confused with the Prophet, Elias, and said to 
hare been the Wazir of Kai-Kubad, the ruler of l' -ran Zamm, is stated to have 
discovered and to have drank of the fountain of the water of life, and consequently, 
will not die until the sound of the l ist trump at the judgment day. Khwajah 
Khizr, for this reason, is also called the Zindah or Living Fir ; and it is out of this 
that the compiler of the ct Gazetteer of Sind,” when referring to this island, makes 
out the shrine to be worshipped by the Hindds as a river god under the name of 
Jmdii Pfr. This is after the fashion of turning every masjid , or place of sijdah 
into a “ mazjid” Khwajah Khizr is also accounted, in consequence, the patron 
saint of the waters or rivers, hence Muhammadans of Hind are in the habit of 
offering him oblations of lamps and flowers, placed on little rafts, and launched 
upon rivers, particularly on Thursday evenings (the Friday evening of Musalmatis, 
as the night precedes the day) in the fifoh solar month, August. It is at this time 
that the festival of the herd or raft is held, when a raft is launched upon the waters 
in honour of Khwajah Kliizr. 

The legend respecting the island of Khwajah Khizr or Khwajah ka Than is, 
that a shepherd named Baji, whose hut was situated where one of the quarters of 
the town of Euphi now stands, observed one night a bright flame burning at some 
distance from him ; and under the supposition that some travellers passing that 
way had kindled a fire, he despatched his wife thither to obtain a light. She went, 
but the light vanished as often as she attempted to approach it. She then returned 
and related what she had seen to her husband, but Baji, thinking she was frightened, 
did not credit what she told him, and went himself to procure a light. He found, 
however, that what she had told him was true ; and he concluded that it must be 
some miraculous manifestation. Filled with awe, he thereupon erected a takiyah, 
than, or devotee’s station there, turned devotee, and gave himself up to the care of 
the spot. Shortly after, the river is said to have changed its coarse, and to have 
encircled the ground on which the than of the Khwajah stands. 

This island lies a little north of Bakhar, but the channel separating it from the 
fortress is narrow and not difficult to cross. 

With regard to the date, 341 H., which is undoubtedly correct respecting the 
shrine of Khwajah Khizr, it is certain that the branch of the Hakra was diverted 
from near Aror sometime before this date; and, in all probability, the river had 
shifted from the westward of the present Sakhar more to the east, and had begun 
to cut its way between the present Rurhi and Bakhar, before the island of Khwajah 
Khizr was detached from the main land. From all accounts I believe this branch 
was diverted, and this great change took place about the year 335 H. (946-947 A.D.}. 
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appearance bears evidence of its antiquity, and in the masjid is an 
inscription, of which the following is a literal rendering : — 

“ Know, that when this fabric was raised, 

Khizr’s waters encompassed it ronnd about, 

This pleasing hemistich Khizr wrote : — 

In the c Court of God * the date is found.” 

This, according to the abfad system, gives the date 341 H. (952-53 
A.D.), which is just two hundred and forty-eight years after the con- 
quest of Sind, and two years previous to the death (but some say it 
happened in that year) of ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, seventh of the 
Samani rulers, who was killed through falling from his horse whilst 
playing the game of Ohaugan or Polo, when the sway of the KhiMfat 
over Sind was merely nominal, and part of it and Multan were in the 
possession of Karamitah rulers, subsequently expelled by Sultan Mali- 
mid of G-haznih. 

Such a place as Sakhar is not mentioned in history down to the 
time of the Sayyid, Mir Ma’sum, styled Bahkari, because he was a 
native of the Bahkar district, and one of the historians of Sind. He 
was an official under the Mu gh al government in the reign of Akbar 
Badshali, and, after twenty years’ service, was allowed to retire to a ja- 
gir conferred upon him in that same district in 999 H. (1590-91 A. I).). 
In relating events of the year 416 H. (1025-26 A.U.) he certainly men- 
tions Bakhar, and shortly after Sakhar, but this certainly refers more 
to what afterwards became known by those names, in the same way as 
he refers to Thathah which was not founded for centuries after that period, 
and as he himself relates; and moreover, histories written before his 
time do not once refer to them. In proof of this, he does not seem 
either to refer to Sakhar as a new town, but to what had previously 
been known as Bakhar, as if, after the Panch Nad or Panj A'b, 
as the river is here styled down to modern times as well as A'b-i-Sind, 
had cut for itself another and second channel, and severed the fortress 
from the main land, the severed town had become Sakhar. 570 What the 

670 Another fact worthy of notice is, that the channel which separates Sakhar 
from Bakhar is not more than one quarter of the breadth of t hat separating Bakhar 
from Iiurhi, where the river flowed from the first, when it found its way through the 
gap in the rocky hills. The breadth of the former channel is about 100 yards and 
the latter 400. Neither was the depth of water so great in the former as in the 
latter ; and, lately, the former channel has been widened, in order to lessen the. 
violence of the current in the larger channel. 

Eastwick says, that just by the place where Olibborn’s house stood, u The river 
is exceedingly deep, and a whirlpool is formed by the opposition which the remains 
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meanings of the words may be I cannot say, but it is evident that there 
is some connection between Sakh-ar and Bakli-ar, or as occasionally 
written, Bbak-ar, but not correctly I think. Mir Ma’sum is stated in 
history to have died and been buried “at Bahhar ; ” and Lis tomb still 
remained in 1848 (and is still there probably, if not desecrated by Rail- 
way Yanda Is) , at the foot of the lof ty manat or tower of his own raising, tU' 
in the Sakhar Cantonment, in what is known as “ old Sakhar,” and near 
which is a great mound, said to mark the site of the hot of the former 
Rajahs of this part of Sind. 

From this it is evident, that what was known as “ old Sakhar,” 
was really the remains of the town of Bakhar, separated from the 
fortress when the Panj Ab or Panch Rad, formed the second channel.' 
We are told, as far back as the time of Sultan Rasir-ud-Dm, Kaba-jah, 
that when hard pressed on the investment of Bakhar by the Wazir of 
Sultan Shanis-ud-Dm, I-yal-timish, his rival, in 625 H. (1228 A.D.), 
Kaba-jah had to evacuate the city or town, and retired to the fortress. 67 * 

of an ancient building makes to the headlong waters. When the liver is low this 
building can be distinctly seen, and is another proof, and one far more irrefntable 
than the inscription of Khwajah Khizr, that the stream migrated hither from Alur.” 

In another place he says, that; Sakhar “ contains no trace of Hindu archi- 
tecture or worship.” 

671 Mir Ma’sum founded many buildings, both here and at Riirhi, indeed, the 
founding of masjids and religious buildings, may be said to have been his hobby $ 
and, moreover “ he ornamented them with his own designs in stone; for, in making 
chronograms and cutting inscriptions, he had no equal, and also in the elegance of 
his letters. When he accompanied the embassy to Persia, at every prominent stage, 
all the way from Hind to Tabriz and Isfahan, he recorded the fact on the masjids 
and other buildings. The inscriptions over the gateway of the fort of Agra are his 
work, and also those of the JtimV Masjid of Fath-pur, and other places.” 

Respecting one notable inscription I shall have something to say hereafter, 

Mir Ma’sum also set np two stones in the bed of the diverted channel of the 
Hakra or Mihran of Sind, near Aror, to mark the former course of the stream, with 
an inscription to that effect. He also left behind him many foundations for pions 
and charitable purposes. 

Rastwick mentions a small domed building, which, in his time, formed part of 
the Agency at Sakhar, built by Mir Ma’sum, with the date 1008 H. thereon, and 
another, opposite it, with the date 1006 H. 

67i When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, the Khwarazm Shah (the hero who 
crossed the Indus on his charger, fully armed, in the face of the whole Mughal host, 
in the rapid part of the river between Nil Ab and Kala or Kara Bagh), had escaped 
from the toils of the Mughals, he shortly after entered Kaba-jah’ s territory of Mul- 
tan and Ubhchh. which then comprised Sind as well, on his way into ’Irak by Lower 
Sind, Mukran, and Kirrnan. One of his Amirs made a night attack on the camp of 
3£aba-jah, who was hostile, which was pitched near U ohch h on the banks of the 
Ab-i-Sind, a farsakh (three miles) from that place, and overthrew him. Kaba-jah 
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If B&kbar had tken been an island, and lie bad the control of tbe vessels 
on tbe river as stated, be might have defied all tbe efforts of tbe enemy 
as long as food lasted ; 7711110 , if it bad been at all like wbat it was when 
Mirza Shah Husain, son of Shah Beg Khan, Argbdn, re-built it anew, 
there was not standing room for an enemy’s force, however small, at 
the foot of tbe walls, and from which position only a few men could 
attack it, at a time when artillery was not in use. Tbe breadth of the 
fortress and the island of Khwajah Kbizr together is but five hundred 
and two yards. 

I may also add, that Sakhar is not noticed in tbe A’in-i-Akbari, 
although Bakhar, Burhi, and Aror are. The chief place of the makill 
or sub-district of the Bakhar sarJcdr of the subah of Multan, to which it 
belonged, was Bakhar itself. It is also quite certain that when Huma- 
ydn Badshah, Akbar Badshah’s father, invested the place for some two 
years, there were not so many islands existing as there are now. 

effected his escape by getting on board a vessel, and made for Ins strongholds of 
Akar and Bakar, as Rashid-ud-Dm, in the Jami’-at-Tawarikh. writes the names, 
which, he says, were on two jazimhs, which word means both peninsula and island, 
in the Ab-i-Sind. The Jahan-Kusha’e however, says, that Akar and Bakar were 
two fortresses on one island or 'peninsula , 

It will not be amiss now to give some extracts from a few old travellers res- 
pecting Bakhar, Sakhar, and Rurhi or Lurhi, and also show a few of the wild theories 
entertained by some modern ‘‘authorities ” on the subject. 

Ibn Batutah is the first eastern traveller that we know of who visited Bakhar, 
the place not having been in existence in the time of the still older ones. He wag 
in Sind in 734 H. (1333-34 A.D.), just a century and a quarter after the death of 
Kaba-jah, and sixty-seven years before Amir Timur invaded India. All he says is 
that “ Bakar,” as he writes it, is a handsome city, divided by an arm of the Sind 
river.’* From thence he went on to U bhoh h and Multan. 

In the time of Jahan-gir Badshah, about eight or ten years only after the death 
of Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar, Mr. Joseph Salbanke, who made a journey from India 
through Persia and Turkey in 1609, in the fourth year of that monarch, says * 
“ Beuree is a towne consisting of husbandmen, and painfull people, who deal also in 
merchandize, as cotton cloth, indico, and other comraodoties, and are a peacable 
people to deal withall, 

u Buchar stands towards Lahor, where we received kind entertainment of the 
Governour. Sword blades are very good chaffer in this towne: mv-selfe having 
experience, who might have had ten pounds sterling for my sword, the blade being 
worth a noble in England. Close by this citie of Buckar runneth the River Dam iadee 
[See the old map, page 297, also that at page 321], which within eight days journey 
runneth into the Riuer of Synde , which falleth into the Ocean Sea, between the conn- 
treys of Guadel and Guzerat. On the Riuer passe Barkes of fortie and fiffcie Tunnes, 
by means whereof, there is traffique into diuerse parts of India.” “ Sucker is situated 
on an Hand [sic. he appears to have mistaken Sakhar for Bakhar and vice vcrsd, as what 
follows clearly indicates] in the Riuer, and consisteth most of Weauers and Diers, 
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Mir Ma’sura states, in his History, that when Shall Beg Khan, the 
Arghun Mughal conqueror of Sind, first went to inspect Bakbar, after 

which seme the country round about. At Sucker we stayed [in the town : not in the 
fortress, certainly] four and twentie days for a safe conuoy to Candahar , and passed 
to Candahar in twenty days,” etc., etc. See my “ Notes on Afghanistan ” etc,, 
note page 674. 

Another traveller, Nicholas Whithington, “left in the Mogols country by 
Captain Best, a factor, in 1612,” in the “Tractate” written by the former, states, 
that “Goods maybe conveyed from Agra on camels to Buckor in twenty days, 
which is on Sinda Riner, thence in fifteen days aboard the ships.” 

If we can place implicit faith in Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal, we shall find, that 
Bakhar town joined the main land in his time. He says respecting the province 
[sarMr] of Bakhar, that, “ the chief city, which is called Buchar Suckar [according 
to this the names were not used singly then] lies upon the River Sindee or Indus 
# # # JEfaagichan, the kingdom [!] of the Baloaches, to the west of Tata and Buckar , 
confines west upon the kingdom of Lar , subject to Shabas [Shah ’Abbas], Indus 
windeth itself into the eastern side of it : it has no renowned City.” 

From these different statements it appears that Bakhar, or old Sakhar, really 
formed part of the shcihr, baladah, or city, or town of Bakhar, when the latter joined 
the main land, as I have before demonstrated from the situation of Mir Ma’sum’s 
tomb. 

The “river Damiadee” of Salbanke, can only refer to the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, 
when it flowed in one of the old channels between Diji Kofc and the present channel 
referred to at page 458, and the Sindy,” of course, is the Hakra. 

Mandelsloe says, that “ Bachar or Bukar , lies on both sides of the River Indus.” 
He was in these parts in 1639. 

Now let us see what wild theories have been entertained respecting Bakhar, 
and its neighbourhood, centuries before it became au island, and even centuries 
before any river passed near it. 

Vincent, from whom others copy, in his “ Navigation of the Ancients,” goes 
back to Ptolemy. He says, “The author (Ptolemy) means Bekher [as Dr. 
Vincent spells it] for the site of the tribe of Sogdi or Sabracse,” but Vincent himself 
says: “ I take Binagara for Bekher. * * # Craterus was detached into Arachosia 
and Drangiana from the island of the Sogdi, hut he appears to have again rejoined 
the main body.” Then again, referring to Pnrchas, he says, “ Bekher is equivalent 
to the capital Mansura and the island. Suckor or Sunkar is a town on the island.” 
I am sure Parchas never made such a statement that “ Mansura was the capital, 
or that Bakhar was Munsdriyah. While the writer knows all about Ptolemy, he 
does not appear to have known who founded Mansuriyah or when, he seems to 
know nothing of Bahman-abad or Bahman-nih, nor of Alor the ancient capital of 
Sind. 

Tod (p. 334) says, “ The island of Buk’har [in other places he styles it “ Rory 
Bekher ” — perhaps they were quite different places in his imagination] on the Indus, 
is a place celebrated in Alexander’s voyage.” He also supposes that “ Sangra ” is 
“a stream branching from the Indus,” and that it branches off at Bara, seven 
miles north of “ Buk’har and that it must be the Sankra [sic] of Nader Shah’s 
treaty with Muhammad Shah Bad shall. Such nonsense as the above may be allowed to 
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he had reduced Thatbah, and all Upper Sind had been ceded to him, 
it. was then an island. On his approaching it from Ohandu ka, lie was 
met by the governor he had sent thither previously, at the kasbah of 
Shakar (as it is written in two out of three copies of his work consulted, 
and Sahar in the third) ; and it was just after this, that the Say y ids of 
Bakhar voluntarily left it, and were assigned places of residence in the 
has ha h of Ru rhi . 

When Shah Beg Khan, subsequently, in consultation wfith his son, 
Mirza Shah Husain, resolved to repair and add to the fortifications of 
Bakhar, the old fort of Aror, and other buildings there, were demolished 
for the sake of the kiln burnt bricks to furnish materials for the pur- 
pose, together with numerous buildings, which, in former days, had 
been erected by the Turks and Sammahs. The fortifications then 
added to and repaired were still standing in 1007 H. (1598-99 A. D.). 

Mir Ma’surn likewise states in his History, that Htimayun Badshah 
received the envoy of Mirza Shah Husain, the Ar gh iin Mughal ruler of 
Sind, “ at the haladah of Bakhar,” which must have been on the main 
laud even then, because the Badshah never set foot in the fortress. 
When we read in that History of the garrison making sallies on Hiimayun 
Bad shah’s investing forces, and that all that he required was siege 
materials to effect its capture, the conviction will again present itself, 
that the fortress of Bakhar must have still been connected, in some way, 
with the main land, as a great number of vessels, which the Bad- 
shah did not possess, would have been required to carry on a siege, as 
well as to convey siege materials. 

rest on its own merits, except to notice that the author of the “ Gazetteer of Sind ” 
tells us, that “ Bakhar district must not be confused with the island of BiMur [sic],” 
thus pretending that there is a distinction between the two names which does not, 
and never did, exist. The same writer also refers to a singular il sanad *■ granted 
to the Saiyads of BaJchar [sic] in A.D. 1711, by the Emperor Jehandar Shah, still 
in existence [what a long time has elapsed i ] as showing Ms connection with the 
Government of Sind. How wonderful ! It did not occur to the writer that the 
Mughal Empire of Dehli included Sind, and was de facto included in it, until the 
disaffection of the Kalhorahs in 1128 H. (1714 A.D ). Had he studied -the history- — * 
the true history— of these parts, he would have found that Sind continued to con- 
stitute a part of the Mughal Empire until ceded to .Nadir Shah by treaty in May, 
1739. See also page 677 for one of the rich specimens of Gazetteer History con- 
tained in that work. 

Postans (“ Personal Observations ” ) says, that Sakhar “is better known to the 
natives as Chipri bunder and Elliot (“ Indian Historians,” Vol. I, p. 521), follow- 
ing Postans, says: “ Sakar or Sakhar, is better known to the natives as “Chipri- 
bandar,” which would imply that it was, in part at least, artificial.” Of the deriva- 
tion of “Chipri” I am unaware. 
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Blit I am anticipating, and must return to the discussion of tlie 
state of the rivers at other epochs. 

The -western branch of the Hakra was thus diverted from the 
vicinity of Aror more to the westward, and that branch only; for we 
know from the personal knowledge of a contemporary historian, the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Kasiri, that in 624 H. (1227 A.D.), Wanjh-rut 
on the Hakra was a flourishing place, and the chief town of a district, 
extending eastwards to the Bikanh- border. When the author reached 
Hehchh from Khurasan in the above year, having come down to that 
place from Ghaznih by way of Banian in the Koh-i-Jud or Salt Range, 
by boat on the Bihat, he was made Kazi of the forces under Sultan 
Na?ir-ud-Dm, Kaba-jah’s son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Bahram Shah , 
and Principal of the Piruzi College at ITqhohh. At this period the 
camp was pitched before the gate of the kasbah of Ahrawat ( 
IThar-ot, possibly ) ; and the whole of Kaba-jah’s fleet, and boats, on 
which the baggage and followers of his army were embarked, were 
moored in front. Soon after, the antlior went over to the winning 
side — to the enemy’s camp — as soon as the Dilhi forces appeared ; and 
the first of the great feudatories to whom he presented himself was Malik 
Taj-ud-Dm, S an j ar-i- Graj zlak Khan, a personage, he says, £< of sufficiently 
formidable aspect, and his form of magnitude,” who then held the 
district of Wanjh-rut of Multan ; and after U'qhehh and Bakhar fell, he 
was placed in charge of the territories dependent on them, which in- 
cluded the greater part of upper Sind. The district of Wanjh-rut de- 
pended on the Hakra ; and that river continued to flow past the town, 
and through the district dependent on it, after the western branch was 
diverted from Aror, and to flow much as it had previously done towards 
Mansuriyah. This state of things continued up to, and for some seventy 
or eighty years after the investment of U'chchh by the Mughals in 643 
H. (1245 A.D.). 

Wanjh-rut, improperly called “ Bijnoot ” and “ Yijn&t” by those 
who did not know the correct name of this place, was still in existence 
a few years since. It stood, in ancient times, before the Hak^a or 
Wahindah ceased to flow, on the east side of that branch of the great 
river which passed Aror on the east, and was afterwards diverted, as 
already related, about twenty miles lower down. Its situation was in 
the do-dbah or delta between that branch and the main channel, about 
forty miles below the junction of the rivers, forming the Mihran of 
Sind, at Dosh-i-Ab, on the south-west, and is now rather less than eight 
miles east, inclining slightly south-east, from the present Khair-piir 
Dehp ke. The changes in the river caused it to go to decay centuries 
since, although Siw-raM or Siw-ra’i, which was, probably, a more 
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ancient place, was still the chief place of a mahdll of the Berun-i- 
Panch Nad division of the sarMr of Multan in the time of Akbar 
Badshah. 

At the period I refer to, a few years since, the site of Wanjh-rut 
comprehended a collection of monnds of a blackish colour, ranging 
from twelve to twenty feet in height, consisting of the remains of 
pottery, fragments of charcoal, and great bricks, such as have been 
found at Bahman-abad and in ruined sites higher up, along the banks 
of the rivers, and at Bahrain ke on the Gharah, and in the ancient 
towns of Hindustan. These bricks range in size from fifteen to eighteen 
inches long, from nine to twelve broad, and from five to six thick. The 
site extends for about half a mile in length and half that in breadth, 
and is about a mile and a half in circumference. The base thereof has 
been silted up to some four or five feet in height by alluvial deposits, 
caused by the changes in the old channel of the river, and the action of 
water during the lapse of centuries. There are also a number of mounds 
beyond the site, marking where suburbs probably stood. In the centre 
of the place there are the remains of a Hindu temple of some kind, built 
chiefly of sand-stone, the nearest point from which such is now obtain- 
able is Jasal-mir. Only a few fragments of stone carvings remain 
which can tend to the identification of the style and date of the build- 
ing, Some very small silver and copper coins have also been found, 
but the figures thereon were too defaced to make anything of them, 
and also beads, and fragments of other ornaments. The natives for 
yeai*s have been carrying away the stones and bricks for building pur- 
poses ; but now, I am told, the Railway Vandals have appeared, and 
have been demolishing the site as fast as possible, and other ancient 
remains, for “ ballast ” for a Railway ! See note 41, page 169, note 464, 
page 429, and “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 669. 

The next or third transition was caused by the great flood, which 
overwhelmed the whole of the northern parts of the territory of the 
Panj Ab or Five Rivers, as already described at page 392, which occurred 
between the time of the investment of CJchehh by the Mughals, and the 
invasion of Hind by Amir Timur, that is, between 648 H. and 801 H., 
about the years 720 to 725 H. (1320 to 1324 A.D.). It was at this period 
that the Bihat or Jihlam and Chin-ab, having altered their courses con- 
siderably, united a short distance — a few miles — below Shor or Shor Kot, 
whereby that place became placed in the fork between the two rivers, 
and in the Ohm-hath Do-abah. That fort is, doubtless, that which 
Amir Timur refers to in his account of the passage of the united 
rivers below the junction, and the surging and' uproar caused by the 
meeting of the waters, (see page 279) * for the Tajgik word shor f signi- 
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fying 4 disturbance/ 4 tumult/ 4 uproar/ and the like, was probably tbe 
origin of tbe subsequently named, Sbor or Sbor Kot. 

By this change in their courses, the two united rivers above-named 
moved some fourteen or fifteen miles farther westwards than before, 
and abandoned the Rawi altogether ; and instead of passing Multan 
on the east side, and which had been previously in the Sind- Sa gar Do- 
&bah, they passed it on the west side, and thus placed it in the Raqhin-ab 
Do-abah, but Uchchli was thereby placed in the Bist Jalhandar Do- 
abah . 573 The united Bihat and Ohin-ab now united with the Biah — 
with which the Rawi still united 674 on the east side of Multan, but 
much lower down than before — a little to the north of Jalal-pur in the 
south-west corner of the Multan district as now constituted, about forty 
miles below that city, and some thirty miles above ITchchh. The united 
Raw! and Biah had consequently to run between twenty-five and thirty 
miles to the south-westwards to unite with the Ohin-ab and Wihat ; 
and, soon after, a little lower down, these four united witli the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indus thus forming a new Punch Nad or Panj Kh near Uohchh 
on the west, and deserting the Hakra for good. 

It was at this period, I believe, if it had not previously done so, 
that the Sin dim or Ab-i-Sind threw off a branch farther westwards, 
between Rujan and Kashmur , 576 which flowed in the channel which 

573 When Abu-1-Fazl wrote the A’in-i-Akbari, ITchchh, through other changes, 
had been thrust out of tbe Do-abahs entirely, and became Berun-i-Panch Mad, or 
D x tra Panj Ab, or outside the do-abahs embraced between these rivers ; and ITchchh 
was still thus situated when the A’m-i-Akbari was completed ; while Multan, 
through a change in the Rawi, was then in the Bari Do-abah as at present. 

574* Before this, the Raw! had united with the Ohin-ab before the junction 
with the Biah, and nearer to Multan on the east, which part is still known as 
taraf- i-RawL 

575 Ibn Bat Utah makes some remarkable observations in confirmation of this. 
Respecting the Ab-i-Sind, he says, that he came down the river, and on the 1st of 
Mnharram, 734 H. (11th September, 1333 A.D.), reached the junction forming 
the Panj Ab. Then he says, that “ here commences the territory of the Sul t&n of 
Hind and Bind; and from thence it is necessary, that a description in writing 
should be sent of persons arriving on the frontier, to the Amir of the province of 
Sind stationed at Mnltan.” From the junction he proceeded to Jatu-i [in the 
original Mss. consulted written or for in which are located a 

people called al-Samirah [Sumrah ?] who have been dwelling in that part from the 
period of the conquest of Sind m the time of Amir Hajjaj. From thence he went 
to Siw-istan, and makes no mention of Bakliar in going thither , but, coming from 
Sind on his way to Multan, he came to Bakhar, which he says is “ a handsome city 
(or town) divided by an arm of tbe Ab-i-Sind. Where was the other arm or arms , 
or main channel ? and how did he reach Siw-istdn without passing Bakhar , as hs 
appears to have do7ie ? I conceive that he went down by the channel flowing farther 
west * but, if not, he certainly refers to another arm or channel of the Ab-i-Sind, 
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passed more di recti y westwards towards Shah-pur and Uebchh, in 
the part known at present as Kaekekln, and west and south of Khan 
Garb (now Jacob- abaci.}, and from thence towards Khairo Garlii and 
Shadad-pur, receiving between these two places the waters of the 
streams from the hills on the north, north-west, and west, which hitherto 
had made their way towards the Manehhar lake, and the Laklihi range 
of mountains. Then issuing from the lake, and bending- more towards 
the south-south-east towards Nasr-pur, and near that place deserting 
its former channel running in the direction of Badin — one of those 
intervening between the Puranah Dhorah or Old Channel and the 
present channel of the Indus — the stream turned to the southwards 
to unite with the sea not far beyond Shakar-pur, where the remains of 
an ancient town still exist. 576 Other, but minor channels, running 
southwards or branching off from the main channel, there must have 
been then as now, and these I need scarcely refer to here, save to one 
larger than the others which passed east of the town of Jarak, and 
from thence towards Samui-Nagar, before Thathah. was founded, about 
740 H. (1339-40 A. D.). 677 

Thus did the river called the Sind Rud or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind, 
•which, when the old ’Arab geographers and chroniclers wrote, consisted 
of the Wiliat, Ohin-ab, Rawi, and Biali, desert the Hakra or Wahindah 
altogether, but the Sutlaj — which then flowed in the Uboli-har channel, 
and has been incorrectly called “ the Western Hyewal” — and the Glia-g- 
aud that certainly flowed in the Sind Hollow, or some distance west of Bakhar. 
From the latter place he went on to Multan by U ohch h, which, he says, was on 
the Ab-i-Sind. 

576 The ruins of several ancient towns are said to exist in this neighbourhood. 
There is a mound at a place called “ Kakeyja,” in one map, and “ Kakeja ** in 
another, thirty miles south-east of Jarak. Another ruined site is at <£ Katbaman ” 
of the maps, twenty-four miles east-south-east of Jarak ; a third at “ Shah Toorail,” 
nine miles north-north-east of Badin, and rather less than two miles from the recent 
west bank of the Guni branch of the Indus ; and a fourth collection of ruins at 
“ ‘Nindimanee,” five miles east of Muhabbat Dero. These I believe to have been 
in the southernmost parts of the Bet or delta mentioned in the operations of the 
Arab leader Muhammad, son of Kasim. See note 187, page 234, and note 538, 
page 468. 

Close to where the Fulaili and Gum branches of the Indus used to unite, the 
ruins of large buildings and fragments of broken bricks and pottery covered th© 
ground for miles. 

&77 Mir Ma’sum says, in his History, that when Shah Beg Khan attacked Thathah 
the first time on the 11th Muharram, 926 II. (2nd January, 1520 A.D.), he came from 
the northward by the Lakhhi Hills, and took up his position on the banks of the 
Kh an Wa-hah, three huroh (about five miles and a qnarter) north of the city ; and, 
that in those days, it was the main branch of the river, but there was water to the 
south likewise, in another ohannel. 
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gliar and its tributaries, along with the Chitang, continued to unite 
with the Habra as before. 

The mo ye merit to the westward o£ Multan of the Wihat and Ohin- 
ab appears to have affected the ISTil Ab, A'b-i-Sind, or Indus likewise, 
and their junction with it tended to its inclining farther westwards to 
near ’Ali-pur and Sit-pur downwards, forming a new channel for itself, 
but a considerable distance above the point where it had before united 
with the Habra, thus deserting altogether its former channel by Ghaus- 
pur in which it flowed to unite with the Habra at Dosh-i-Ab ; while, 
lower down than that point, this new Panoh Nad or Panj Ab, entered 
and appropriated the channel of the western or Ra-in or Ra-ini branch 
of the Habra, a little above Bakliar, and then nearly dry in consequence 
of this desertion of' the main stream above the point of separation of 
the Habra branch, and passed on towards Rurhi and Bakhar. 

In the meantime, between this great transition (brought about 
mostly, if not entirely, by the great flood in the northern part of the 
Panj Ab territory) and the preceding one, the delta between the sea-port 
of Debal, and the principal month of the Great Mihran or Habra, Wa- 
hindah, or Sind- Sa gar, below Badin, had been gradually increasing from 
the deposits washed down ; and, at the same time, the territory of 
Kachchk or Kaehchh Bkuj, as its name, signifying 4 new/ ‘ crude/ 

‘ newly -formed/ 6 alluvial/ etc., which hitherto consisted of several rocky 
heights lying along the sea-coast with a ran or vast marshy tract on the 
other side, was being gradually increased by these deposits from the 
Habra and what had been brought down by the Loni river and its 
affluents. 

The river Sutla,j which for a long period of time — since the last 
great change or transition — had flowed in the channel by IJboh-har 
(the <s Western Nyewal” of the maps) still continued to be a tributary 
of the Habra, but, affected by the same causes that bad led it previously 
to alter its course westwards from its older channels, caused it now to 
take a course still more to the westwards on leaving the hills near Ruh- 
par, and then to bend to the south-west again, and to form a new chan- 
nel for itself about midway between tbe Uboh-har channel and that 
of tbe present Hariari, Mil, or Gkarah, which, instead of uniting with 
the Habra near Manit as before, flowed in this new channel some sixteen 
miles or more to the westwards of that place, and with a tortuous 
course, to a point or position near which the present town of Bahawal- 
pur stands, and which is said to occupy the site of an ancient city. 
Passing east of it, it bent towards the south-west again ; and some | 
twenty-two miles south-south-east of Ghaus-pur, and between Khan-pur 
and Kkair Garh, about thirty-five miles below DiMwar or DirawarJ 
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united with the Hakya, instead of higher up stream as it had formerly 

done. 673 

Having lost such a large volume of water through the desertion of 
the Panoh Had or Panj Ab, the Hakra had, with some difficulty, con- 
tinued up to this period to he a perennial stream, and on this account, 
when it (including its tributary the Sufclaj ) m reached near to Kand- 
harah or Kandharo and Wanjk-rut, near where the Hakra, as long as 
the Panoh Had continued to unite with it at Dosh-i-Ab, sent off the 
branch towards Aror (which had subsequently been diverted towards 
the lime-stone range, which at first it passed on the north and west), 
it now, likewise, separated into two channels, the western-most or 
minor of the two, entered the channel of the Ra’in or Ra’ini or old 
diverted channel, and struggled on towards Aroi\ B *° During seasons 
of inundation, the overflow waters from the Panch Had or Panj A'b, 
as far north as Ghaus-pur above which the ancient junction used to be, 

678 This is the period referred to in the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, which says, that That 
part of Sind which is now flourishing [when written in 1621 A.D.] was a mere 
waste at the period of the rale of the Snmrali’s, between 700 EL (1300 A.D.) and 
843 H. (1439 A.D. ), owing to the decrease of the A'b-i-Smd, namely the Panj A'b 
[inclnding the Ab-i-Smd], which from Bakhar [as it is therein spelt] downwards, is 
called the Bahrain [the old Panoh Nad as before described]. No water flowed 
towards those then waste parts. * # * The chief town of the Sum rah 8 was 

Muhammad Tur.” The writer refers here to the period when the Sammah tribe was 
in a flourishing condition ; and it must not be supposed that by the Panj Ab or the 
Sind that the Ab-i-Sind or Indus is referred to, because he immediately adds res- 
pecting it, the diversion of the stream passing Aror on the east, and relates the 
tradition already narrated at page 484, namely, 11 Below the city of Aror [the city 
was built chiefly on the skirt of the rocky hills, but its suburbs probably extended 
some distance farther east] the river of the Panj Ab flowed, which was likewise 
called by the names of Hakra, Wahindah, and Wa-han, and other names, for it 
changes almost at every village it passes. After fertilizing the country the river 
unites with the ocean.’’ 

The dates given by the Tarikh-i-Tahiri above, are totally wrong even by its own 
statements, otherwise, when, did the Sammahs come into power? The Snmrahs 
acquired power in Lar, Debal, or Lower Sind about 261 H, (874-75 A.D.), and in 
738 H. (1337-38 A.D.) they fell, and the Sammahs rose. Their power lasted, inde- 
pendently from 752 H. (1351 A.D.) to 927 H. (1520 A.D,), when the rule of the 
Sammahs was subverted by the Arghun Mughals. See the latter part of note 315, 
page 317. 

579 The Habra having lost its last ohief tributary in losing the Sntlaj — for the 
Ohag-ghar, and its tributaries, could not alone, except in time of floods, reach 
much beyond the points where in former periods the other rivers used to add their 
waters to it — it from that time, may be said to have ceased to flow. 

680 This seems to he what Salbanke refers to as the river Damiadee, or very 
much like it. Since he visited Bakhar, no doubt many changes, that we know not 
of, may have taken place. See note 572, page 493. 
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found their way into the old channel, which still remains in the form 
of a great depression ; 68 1 and this overflow, uniting with such water as 
continued to run in the old diverted channel east of Aror, subsequently 
united with the main channel of the Hakra near Sayyidah. This 
second or minor branch is what appears in our maps as the “ River 
Kara,” and “ Western Karra,” locally called Karah — Snake or Snake- 
like — from its tortuous course. 

Such was the general state of the rivers from near the period of 
Amir Timur’s invasion of Hindustan, until about the period of Babar 
Badshah’s invasion of the country of the Panj Ab in 925 H. (1519 A.D.). 

The fifth great change or transition occurred when the Sutlaj, the 

581 By this depression the “ Khoonun Leht” of the Collector of Shikar -pur 
referred to in note 563, page 482, finds its way into the old channel. In his 
“ Report on the Indus,” Wood says, respecting* that portion of its course between 
Mifchan Kot and Bakhar — Ghaus-pnr, mentioned above, lies nearly due east from 
the first-named place — that, “neither on the east or west banks of this division 
is there an outer bank, and the consequence is, that the country here is largely 
inundated. In the Mizarry districts [he refers to the tracts west of Mitlian Kot, 
inhabited by the Mazarl Baluchis], the floods of 1 837 fell twenty miles back from 
the river [this overflow was towards the old channel I have before alluded to 
between Rujan and Knshmur] ; but, in ordinary seasons, twelve is the more usual 
measure of the width. On the opposite bank [the Ghans-pur side], the inundation 
about Subzakote reaches to the edge of the desert [that is to the channel of the 
HakpL] 

A little above Mit;hnn Kot, he says, that u in the month of May, the breadth 
of the Indus was 608 yards, while the Chenab or Pan jab was 1776 yards, and almost 
twice as deep — all canals cut from the Sind [Indus], and surplus waters pour into 
the Chenab.” 

If we draw a line from Multan westwards towards the Derah of Ghszi Khan, 
and then from those places down to Ghans-pur, 107 miles south of the former and 
86 of the latter, and near which is said to be the site of an ancient city, which 
I believe to have been Basrnid, we shall find what a great depression exists in the 
part where the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind and the Rud-i-Sind wo Hind or Panch Nad had 
formerly* flowed. Multan is 402 feet above the sea, Basfrah 409, and the Derah of 
Ghazi Khan 440 feet j while Bahawal-pur is 375 feet, Ali-pur 337, and Ghaus-pur 
but 295. In this depression the Sindhu or A'b-i-Sind, and the Sind Bud or Rud-i- 
Sind wo Hind, flowed when they were tributaries of the Hakra or Waliindah, 
and the country all along the east side of the present course of the Indus as far 
down as Bakhar and Aror, with the exception of around Kashmir on the opposite 
side, where another depression turns westwards towards the Sind Hollow — indeed 
it constitutes a portion of it —is higher than on the west side, but slopes towards 
Bakhar; but, on the other hand, there is another depression westwards, which 
begins about forty-two miles north-north-west of Bakhar, which runs away 
towards Shikar-pur which it passes on the north and west, runs down towards Mehar, 
and meets the depression from the direction of ghadad-pur and Khairo Gairhx where 
the " Sind-Hollow 99 depression turns southwards. See note 575, page 499. 
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most erratic of all the rivers in this part, instead of flowing in a south- 
westerly direction on leaving the hills near Ruh-pap by Chmn-kaur, 
an* running by Farid Not, Makti-sar, and Bagh-sar, towards Baha- 
wal-piir to unite with the Hakra, as it had previously done, turned 
sharply towards the west on issuing from the kills, then turned more 
towards the north-west., near Ludhianah, towards Fil-Ar, and united 
temporarily with the river Biah at Loh-Wal or Lohi-Wal, when the 
united streams lost their respective names and became known as the 
Harfari, Nunn, or Nili. This united stream after flowing for about 
twenty-one miles, again began to separate between Kasur and Debal- 
pur, and, soon after, separated into three, instead of into two streams, 
as they had previously been. The Biah, it must be remembered, con- 
tinued to flow in its own independent channel, which it had never left 
within the ran ge of history, except to change, as it probably did, from 
one side to the other and back again in the space constituting its bed, 
which hereabouts is from eighteen to twenty miles broad ; and on this 
fresh separation it still continued to flow in it as before under its own 
name. The middle branch of the three, above referred to, was of minor 
importance with respect to the other two, and was then known as the 
Dandah, 6 ®® which ran almost parallel to the Biah, by Mailsi and Lodh- 
ran towards Jalal-pur. The third turned more to the south on sepa- 
rating, passed Ajuddhan, or the Pak Pattau, or Holy Town, ten or 
twelve miles on the east and south, and regained its name of Sntlaj. 

These three branches having flowed apart for just one hundred kurok, 

or one hundred and seventy-five miles, again converged towards 
each other, the Sutlaj passing near Bahawal-pur on the north, re-united 
■with the middle branch or Dandah, and then with the Biah once more, 
about five miles to the westward of Jalal-pur above-mentioned, and 
formed the Ghallu Gharah or Gharah,^* all three branches thus losing 
their old names for this new one. 

Thus the Dandah. and Sutlaj having re-united with the Biah and 
become the Gharah, with a considerable volume of water, pushed 
farther westwards from the place of junction, and met the united Bihat, 
Chin-ab, and Kiwi. They thus formed a fresh Panch Nad or Panj 

592 The meaning assigned to Dandah by the people of this part 1ms been pre- 
viously mentioned. 

68S The middle branch did not flow apart quite so far, as it united with the 
Sntlaj before it again united with the Biah, as already stated. 

534 Some persons have supposed that Gharah means ‘ mnd,’ ‘silt,’ etc., but 

such is not the case, this word is written *^4? and tjlg?, while gara means 
•mnd,’ ‘ earth mixed as mortar,’ or ‘ earth prepared for potters.’ See also note 73, 
page 183. 
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Ab, 585 without the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus being included as it had 
hitherto been ; and such was the general state of these rivers as known 
to Abu-1-Fazl when he wrote the A’in-i-Akbari, but this formation of 
the Grh&rah had taken place nearly a century before he finished his 
work; for when Mirza Shah Husain, the son of Shah Beg Khan, the 
Ar gh un Mughal, overcame the Langah Jat ruler of Multan in 931 H. 
(1525 A.D.), he made the Grharah the boundary between their respec- 
tive territories. 

By this fresh movement in the courses of the rivers, Uchckh was 
removed from the Bist Jalhandar Do-abah into the tract known as 
Berun-i-Paneh Had, that is, outside the hive Rivers. The united 
streams flowing in one channel under the name of Panch H ad or Panj 
Ab for about eighteen or twenty miles, or much more, allowing for the 
windings, and subject to minor changes more or less every year, united 
with the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus a little below Sit-pur and 
Tfchchh; and by this junction the Panch Rad then extended almost 
as far above ITchchh as the Panch Rad of the present day extends in 
the opposite direction below that place. ^ 

Such was the general state of the rivers, as here described, up to 
about ten years before the close of the last century, or just one hundred 
years since. 

The fifth, and so far, last great transition, up to the present 
time, 587 began towards the close of the last century, when the Biah, 
at last, deserted its ancient channel for the first time since it is heard 
of in history ; and this was occasioned, apparently, through the Sutlaj 
again altering its course still farther westwards. On issuing from the 
hills of the Siwalikh, instead of passing close to Ludhianah, it left it 
between seven and eight miles on the north by Fi-lur and All Wal 
(the scene of General Sir Harry Smith’s brilliant victory over the 
Sikhs), and from thence keeping to the northwards of west, united 
with the Biah at Hari ke Patan, or Hari’s Ford, some fifteen or sixteen 
miles farther west than before. On this the Biah deserted its channel, 
and instead of inclining westwards — as all the other rivers had more 
or less done, but the Sutlaj to the greatest extent— it took a totally 
contrary direction to the east , deserting the channel it had flowed m for 

5S6 This was the first occasion that any of the waters of the Sutlaj formed part 
of the Panch Rad or Pinj Ab, except, when as a tributary of the Hakra, it united 
with that river lower down near Khan-pur and Kfeair Garh, and it had never reached 
go far west before, “ within the range of history.'’ 

636 See page 302. 

687 The earthquake of 1819 appears to have caused considerable change near 
the sea coast, but whether its effects were felt more towards the north it is im- 
possible to say, as there are no partionlars available. 
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upwards of a thousand years, and combined with tb© Sutlaj, between tbe 
last independent channel that that river bad flowed in before it deserted 
tbe Hakra altogether —the “Great Dhandah” 638 of tbe Revenue 
Settlement Reports — but rather nearer to the latter old channel. Both 
the Biah and Sutlaj thus lost their old names entirely, and again 
became known by the names they bad borne some two hundred and 
seventy-five years before, as has been previously explained (and as 
they had flowed when Abu-1-Fazl wrote), 689 namely, Hainan, Nfirni or 

638 See page 504. 

689 Nothing will show the extent of the changes effected by these alterations 
of the rivers more than Abu-l-FazTs description of the sarhars or sub-provinces of 
Multan and Bakhar (or Bhakkar, as he writes it) of the Multan subah or province. 
At the time he wrote, certain mauza’s , or villages and their lands, dependent on 
the Kuhror mahdll or district, lay then in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-abah, that is, 
between the Biah and the Sutlaj, when they flowed independently. Multan itself 
was in the Bari Do-abah as now, but th e mahdll s of tf cheh h, Ubarah, Bhati-Wa-han 
of the Bhatis, Jamsher of the Bhulidi and Dflda-i, of the Baluch tribes of these 
names, Diwarawal of the Dehr (Dirawar of the present time), and Siw-ra’I or 
Siw-rahi of the Dehr, the mauza’s of Fafch-pur, the mctuza’s of Kuhror, Mahlul [?.]"' 
of Ghazi-pur, Rapri, Raj -pur, and Dud Khan (the names of which seem to have 
been changed subsequently, and the people of which are not mentioned), Ma’uh 
(Ma’uh. Mubarak of the present time), Marut of the Bhatis, twenty-one miles N.B. 
of Manj Garh, and Mhand or Mahand, and Sit-pur, were all Berun-i-Panch Nad. 
Of these Dftda’i, Fath-pur, Sit-ptir, and probably Jamsher, lay west of the Ab-i- 
Sind or Indus. Up to the last great change in the last century, Sit-pur, and some 
of the others, probably under altered names, still lay west of that river, and 
Berun-i-Panch Nad ; while now, Sit-pur is in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah east of the 
Indus, and in the Muzaffar Garh district as at present constituted. 

ITchchh, Ubarah, Bhati Wa-han, Sfw-ra’i or Siw-rahi, Ma’uh or Ma’u, Marut, 
and the others, still remain Berdn-i-Panch Nad, but, on the east side of the Sindh a, 
Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Then again, the mahdll of Jatu-i, then Berun-i-Panch Nad, and belonging to the 
Bakhar sarMr of the Multan stibah, was, like Sit-pur, west of the Ab-i-Sind before 
the last great change, but now, Jatu-i is also in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and east 
of the river. 

Mathilah mnhdll of Bakhar sarMr still remains east of the Ab-i-Sind ; and also 
the other mahdlls of that sarMr , of which, on that side also, were Alor or Aror, 
“ with its fort,” and Bakhar, with its “ strong fortress.” 

Mathilah appears in Blochmann’s text of the A’in-i-Akbari, as instead of 

AL^jU, and many other names are incorrectly printed. In the printed text of the 
Akbar Namah the word is written Matflah and Mathilah. 

Wade and Mackeson passed down the Hariari, Nilz, or Gharah in 1832-33 [they, 
too, call it by the incorrect name of “Satlaj”] and they state, that “Chakra 
[Ohaohar] four hos N.W. of Ghaus-pur,” was ten minutes ride from the Indus, and 
Mithan Kot was three miles beyond (or west) of its then right bank. The place 
where they crossed from “ Chakra” was then almost immediately below its junction 
with the Panch Nad, the newly formed Panch Nad referred to in the text above. 
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Nili, as far down as, the vicinity of Ajuddban or the Pah Pattan, 
and Ghallu Gliarah and Gharah helow, as far down as the junction 
with the other rivers, as described at page 372. In this new channel, 
subject, of course, to the yearly fluctuations, minor so far, caused by 
the yearly inundations, the newly formed river flows at the present day. 

Prom the period of the fourth to the last transition here noted, 
the Ohin-ab, above its junction with the Bihat, also altered its course, 
but not to any great extent. It used then to pass near Massan on the 
east, and so continued for sometime ; but, during late years it has 
passed about midway between that place and Jhang-i-Sialan ; and the 
junction with the Biliat, at the period referred to, took place just ten 
miles lower down than at the present time, and both rivers (united) 
have, since then, worked a little more to the westward. Near their 
junction with the Bawl, however, the change has been greater. In 1695 
the rivers united a little to the north-west of Sid.hu ki Sara’e; but near 
the close of the last century, when the Blah and Sutlaj united ; the 
junction of the Rawi with the Bihat and Qhin-ab took place midway 
between Dandi Walah and Sargani, not so far west as at present. 

The junction of the new river thus formed by this union of the 
Biah and' Sutlaj, likewise caused a change in the course of the Sindku, 
A'b-i-Sind, or Indus. When the Survey was completed from the 
record of which I have herein largely quoted, the latter river passed 
close to Jatu-x, ’Ali-pdr, and Sit-pur on the east ; and it is since that 
period that it began to incline farther westwards from a point about 
fifteen miles below the Derah of Ghazi Khan, abandoning the channel 
by Jatu-i, ’Ali-pur, and Sit-piir, and united with the new Paneh Nad 
or Panj Ab between Rajan-pdr and Mithi da Kot, about thirty-four 
miles south-west of U'chchh, and which it had not previously done 
within the range of history. Daring inundations its redundant 
waters still found their way into its ancient channel by which it used 
to unite with the Hakra, now become a great depression only ; but, 
lower down than Ghaus-pur, in that part of the depression east of 
Ahmad-pfir, passing Siw-rahi, Sabzal Kot and ITbarah, and from thence 
into the Ra’in channel, this overflow formed the river, which from its 
tortuous course (when flowing), is locally styled the Narah, or Snake, or 

Snake-like. > 

Thus, while the once mighty river, namely, the Hakra, or Wahmdah, 
forming the “ Mihran of Sind,” or “ Sind-Sagar,” which received as its 

They also say, that “ Panjnad pours its waters into the larger stream between Gum- 
bheer and Muhar, the latter village being close to the eastward of their confluence.” 
Mithan Kot was also then completely surrounded by water during the penod of 
the inundation. “ MS.” Beport. 0 
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tributaries the waters of all the rivers from the Qhitang to the Smdhu 
or Ab-i-Sind, through the loss of most of its tributaries, and the failure 
of others, ceased to flow— although even now, in time of great floods 
above, its waters have occasionally reached the ocean — the Siadlm, Ab~ 
i- Bind, or Indus, now become a mighty river by the accession of five of 
those tributaries, flowed towards the south-westwards, changing at times 
and forming new channels to be again abandoned, ever changing more 
or less. It may be said without exaggeration, that there is little of the 
vast, sloping, alluvial tract of Sind, below the parallel of Uchehn, and 
extending from Birsil-pur of Jasal-mir to Shadad-pur of Upper Sind, a 
space of four geographical degrees in breadth, that the Hakra or 
Wahindah and the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, have not, at different 
epochs, within about the last fifteen hundred years, flowed over ; for 
the whole extent is literally seamed with their channels of lesser or 
greater age, in all and in every direction. 690 

590 Ifc seems that the new Railway— the Southern Punjab Railway' — will run for 
great part of its way, close and parallel to tlie old channels of the Ghag-ghai and the 
Hakra, and will stand a great chance of being flooded. We may also be sure, if 
steps have not been taken to prevent it, that all old sites will be destroyed for 
«•' ballast.” A sharp eye should also be kept on the finding of antiquities and hidden 
treasure in such places. 


